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{Continued from page S) 

Education Brings Results 

The results of educational work seem 
also to be indicated in this table of per cap- 
ita consumption. 

Finland's leading figure in the anti-alco- 
hol movement has been Alii Trygg-Helen- 
ius, who away back when our school tem- 
perance education movement was in its in- 
fancy, wrote for samples of our books 
which she had translated and put into the 
schools of Finland. She and her scholarly 
husband have been vigorous promoters of 
the educational movement and it would be 
irrational to suppose that it had not exerted 
a weighty influence in reducing the per cap- 
ita consumption of alcohol and the building 
up of prohibition sentiment. 

In Sweden, temperance instruction in 
the schools was ordered by the Government 
m 1892 and has since been promoted by the 
growing temperance organizations. Re- 
cently portions of the government proceeds 
from the sale of alcoholic liquors (under 
the Gothenburg System) have been appro- 
priated for anti-alcohol educational work. 
There has been a system of training teach- 
ers and courses of instruction for young 
people who had left school. 

The rapid increase in the number of mem- 
bers of total abstinence organizations, and 
their representatives in the national legis-" 
lature is undoubtedly the fruitage of this 
educational work. A straw vote taken two 
years ago showed a majorty in favor of 



in favor of abstinence. Undoubtedly Swe- 
den will soon have national prohibition, as 
soon as she can free herself from the com- 
mercial pressure exercised by liquor-selling 
countries to keep her markets open for the 
sale of the beverages the people are ceasing 
to demand. 

Holland's battle has been against gin, 
but she has had a large number of temper- 
ance societies actively printing and circulat- 
ing literature. Referendum votes organiz- 
ed in local districts have shown considerable 
majorities in favor of prohibiting alcoholic 
drinks. 

England stands midway between the 
largest and the smallest per capita consum- 
ers of alcohol. She has had active temper- 
ance organizations with permission for their 
agents to enter and teach temperance les- 
sons in the schools. She numbers total ab- 
tainers by the million and in all grades of 
society. But her anti-alcohol legislation 
has been hampered by too many members 
of Parliament "being directly interested in 
the brewing business. 

France can no doubt make a 'Claim to 
having carried on educational work-in her 
schools; but the warning has been only 
against spirituous liquors. Wine is called 
hygienic. In short, France has been teach- 
ing her young "moderation" in the use of 
alcohol, and her per capita rate ©f alcohol 
consumption is a demonstration on a large 
scale, of the futility of advocating the mod- 
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'"]<*»• moral side of temperance Instruction so grandly urged Is all rlgfet, but feow am I to Instruct the cfelld 
against any bad habit whatever unless I show Mm plainly the evils wblcb follow in tbe train of Indulging 
that babit? Children are governed by motives ts are persons of mature age. If we expect tbe man to exer- 
cisebis will-power to resist temptation tbere must be some motive or reason as a foundation, and tbe earlier 
In childhood this reason Is Implanted, tbe broader and stronger Is tbe foundation upon which his will r«stsand 
from which It derives Its strength.'*— //(?». Henry Sabtn, L. L, D, 



Poverty — Cause or Effect 
By the Editor 



IT HAS long been a commonplace ob- 
servation that much of the poverty 
springs from the waste of resources 
in the drink habit. Charles Booth of Lon- 
don calls drink "the most prolific of all 
causes and the least necessary." 

The committee of Fifty in the United 
States, known to be conservative, put the 
drink-caused poverty at not less than 25 per 
cent., and pauperism at 37 per cent., based 
upon reports from charitable societies which 
estimated the poverty due to drink all the 
way from 15 to 53 per cent. 

Yet it is often seriously maintained that 
if bad economic conditions were removed, 
the worker given a living wage, suitable 
homes made possible, opportunities for pro- 
per enjoyment and recreation increased, the 
drink habit would decline ; in other words, 
that drink is the result not the cause of pov- 
erty. 

No one who has really faced the question 
will maintain either that drink is the sole 
cause of poverty or that the drink habit 
may not be fostered by bad economic con- 
ditions. But we believe the evidence is al- 
ready fairly conclusive that improved eco- 
nomic conditions will not of themselves be 
a panacea for the drink habit and its results. 

If IT is true that poverty causes men and 
women to seek to drown their misery in 
drink, we should expect to find an increased 
consumption of alcoholic drinks in "hard 
times." But what are the facts? Since 
1870 each period of financial depression in 
the United States, notably those following 
1873, 1893 and 1908, has been marked by 
a falling off in the per capita consumption 
of alcoholic drinks instead of by an increase 
as would be expected if the lack of employ- 
ment and consequent poverty are the mo- 
tives to drink. 

"It is a statistical fact" says the great 
English labor leader, John Burns, "that as 
wages rise general drunkenness follows." 

"The Prison Commissioner's Report 
(1899) says: *A year of great prosperity, 
1899, was also a year of great drunkenness. 



The year of 1875, our busiest year, was the 
most drunken of any recorded. It may be 
urged in extenuation of these deplorable 
facts that the determining cause was the 
previously low wages; also that it is the 
sudden rise from rural to urban wages fhat 
sweeps the appreciated wage earner from 
his simple, sober ways to exciting, heavy 
drinking habits. If this be accepted, it 
diminishes enormously the force of the 
theory that poverty causes drink." 

Lambert in his study of Bellevue alcohol- 
ics found that of 259 cases, in only 12 per 
cent, was "business or domestic trouble" 
given as the cause of beginning to drink. 
Only 4 per cent, more began when out of 
work and this percentage is still further re- 
duced in importance by the fact that it also 
included cases of persons "who began to 
drink when on a vacation." 

On the other hand 49 per cent, began "for 
the sake of sociability," a factor wholly 
governed by the individual and not by the 
economic condition. 

One of the most interesting side-lights 
on the problem comes from an English- Am- 
erican correspondent in the International 
Good Templar, Miss Jessie Forsyth. Eng- 
lish by birth. Miss Forsyth has lived many 
years in the United States engaged in bus- 
iness, has visited many countries as an of- 
ficial of the International Order of Good 
Templars and is now a resident of Aus- 
tralia. Writing of this matter, she says : 

"Western Australia contains nearly 
1,000,000 square miles of territory. Its 
population at the present time is not more 
than 300,000, so there is as yet no need for 
over-crowding. It abounds in all manner 
of valuable products. The people are 
brave, progressive and enterprising; the 
climate is ideal. 

"The legislation is nearly all very favor- 
able to working people. The eight-hour 
working day and Saturday half holiday 
are established by law. In most trades a 
minimum wage is fixed. Wages are fully 
as high as in the United States ; and living 
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conditions, owing to the climate, are much 
easier. Educational facilities are good and 
constantly improving. Literature of all 
kinds is cheap and plentiful. Churches are 
numerous, so there is ample opportunity 
for spiritual culture, and the desire for re- 
creation is gratified by cricket, golf, tennis, 
rowing and swimming clubs, concerts, the- 
atres and moving picture shows. 

**The misfortune which cannot be avoid- 
ed under the most prosperous circumstan- 
ces are provided for by hospitals, conva- 
lescent homes, institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, for the blind, etc. 

"It would seem that under such ideal con- 
ditions there should be no poverty, and it 
may be confidently asserted that there would 
be none, or that at least it would be a neg- 
ligible quantity, if it were not for the drink. 
But the liquor saloon is on every corner. It 
is licensed to keep open during the hours 
when all other trades must close, and it is 
thronged constantly. The results are just 
the same as in the less prosperous countries : 
poverty, misery, disease, insanity, vice, 
crime, and all the other evils w^hich attend 
the traffic wherever it exists. Taking 
everything into consideration which may be 
said in excuse, the results are nevertheless 



appalling and must certainly prove that not 
alone in the establishing of prosperous con- 
ditions will the panacea be found." 

"At best," says the author of "Social Wel- 
fare and the Liquor Problem," it is a vic- 
ious circle of action and reaction. Stop the 
drink and a chief source of poverty will be 
removed ; remove all poverty and intemper- 
ance will flourish as before." 

Whatever may be said of the influence 
of environment, and no one denies that it 
is great, the fact remains that the drink 
habit is largely a matter of individual 
choice, that thousands of capable men have 
lost that capability and have plunged them- 
selves and their families into abject poverty 
as a result of acquiring the alcoholic habit. 
That as long as people believe that alco- 
holic drinks are harmless used in so-called 
moderation, or even beneficial, as long as 
the alcohol traffic is permitted to put the 
temptation in the way, and as long as 
social custom puts on the pressure for indul- 
gence, we may give our heartiest sympathy 
and cooperation to all who are trying to 
abolish poverty, but society has a right also 
to expect their help in doing away with a 
most potent cause of poverty — the use and 
traffic in alcoholic liquors. 
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Alcohol and the Mentally Dead 
By Joseph Wiglesworth, M. D., F. R. C P., M. R. C. 



S. 



RECENTLY submitted to a careful 
analysis all the cases of alcoholic in- 
sanity admitted into Rainhill Asy- 
lum during a period of eleven years — 1891 
to 1901 inclusive. These were worked out. 
Each individual case was carefully review- 
ed, and in doubtful cases, even if drink was 
said to be the cause, that was not put down. 
I was anxious to get at the thing exactly, 
without atiy -exaggeration. 

During this period 4,261 persons were 
admitted, and in no less than 1,248 of these 
there was clear evidence that the insanity 
was due wholly or in part to the toxic 
eflfects of alcohol. These figures give a per- 
centage of drink cases on the whc'e num- 
ber of cases admitted of 29.28. Of course 
in many of these cases the alcohol merely 
renders actual defect potentially existent in 
the organism, but it is not by any means 
always so. for alcohol is quite capable of in- 
ducing insanity in persons who show no 
hereditary' tendency thereto. 

In 688 of the above total of drink cases — 
16.14 per cent. — alcohol was the only cause 
that coulrfvbe ascertained for the patient's 
insanity wh(*i;^as in the remaining 560 cases 



— 13.14 per cent. — other factors, such as 
heredity, assisted to bring about the result. 
No person has been counted more than once. 

These figures give some slight idea of the 
frightful havoc wrought by alcohol on the 
nervous system. There is reason to believe 
also, from the great frequency with which 
a history of gross parental intemperance 
is found in the antecedents of persons who 
become insane, that a habit of excessive 
drinking tends in some cases to a poisoning 
of the germ cells of the parent by means of 
the alcohol circulating in the blood and a 
consequent tendency on the part of these 
germ cells to develop into an organism 
with an unstable or badly developed brain. 
This may probably result even if the sperm 
cells of the father alone are affected. 

It may be said that the eflfects on the oflf- 
spring from a drunken mother are much 
worse, though it is not proved scientifically, 
because it is difficult to prove a thing of 
that kind, but those of us who have seen a 
great many of these cases have all come to 
that conclusion — that a very large propor- 
tion indeed of cases of insanity have intern- 
perate parents. loiVV^orl'^dQ^^^gthat a 
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sixth part of all the cases had a history of 
alcoholic intemperance in the parents. That 
was excluding all cases in which there was 
any hereditary tendency. It was necessar}^ 
to exclude those. 

It is my opinion that the sperm cells of 
the fathers get so injured by the alcohol 
that the union of the sperm cell and the 
germ cell will produce unstable offspring. 
Of course the mother might be healthy and 
counteract it and so on — it does not neces- 
sarily follow. We know that perfectly 
healthy children are bom of drunken par- 
ents, but in many cases it does operate. 
There is no question with regard to drunk- 
en mothers that alcohol exerts an extremely 
pernicious influence oti the young, and pois- 
ons the nerve centres when the child is in 
a very susceptible condition. I think it is 
very important to look at the development 
of insanity from the point of view of the 
development from the germ. There is no 
question that among exciting causes alcohol 
is one of the most frequent. — Report of 
Inter-departmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration. 

Alcohol, the Mother of Crime 

BAVARIA is the first country to insti- 
tute a governmental inquiry into the 
relation of alcohol to crime. The 
statistical annual for 1911 contains, accord- 
ing to U Abstinence (April 20, 1912) the re- 
sults of an inquiry ordered by the Bavarian 
Minister of Justice in 1910, concerning the 
influence of the use of alcohol upon the fre- 
quency of different forms of criminality. 

The inquiry was limited to cases in which 
the influence of alcohol was undeniable. 
The two questions asked were: Was the 
crime committed in a state of drunkenness 
or was it attributable to the habitual use of 
alcohol. The numerous cases in which al- 
cohol exercises an indirect hereditary influ- 
ence w^ere not taken into account. Since 
this very important factor can not be ex- 
pressed in figures, the report in question 
must be taken as Dr. von Yalta, Assistant 
of the Bavarian Statistical Bureau, remarks, 
(Zeitschrift fur Rechtspfle^e in Bayern, 
(Nov. 24, 1911) a representmg a minimum 
amount of crimes committed under the in- 
fluence of alcohol, and can not in any case 
be called an exaggeration. 

The actual number of persons arrested in 
Bavaria in 1910 for crimes committed under 
the influence of alcohol was 8,864. Of these 
190 were chronic alcoholics, the others were 
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ted. These alcoholic crimes constitute 14 
per cent, of all persons condemned during 
the year. 

The Bavarian inquiry confirms other an- 
alyses which show that crimes of violence, 
blows and wounds are particularly frequent 
in the crimes of alcoholics. The blows and 
wounds perpetrated under the influence of 
alcohol constitute a third of all crimes of 
this character enumerated in the statistics. 

One serious feature of the alcoholic 
criminals is that a large proportion of them 
were young people. They were also more 
frequent in communities of less than 10,000 
than in places exceeding that population. 

"Alcohol and Criminality" 

also forms the subject matter of part of a 
chapter in a recent work by Dr. George B. 
Gruber, of Munich, reviewed in Der Abstin- 
ente Arbeiter, (April 27, 1912.) "It is not 
those crimes," says Dr. Gruber, "which re- 
quire consideration and careful planning, 
that are found to be attributable to alcohol. 
It is those in which the emotions are 
concerned. Circumstances and occasions 
which the unimpaired brain regards care- 
lessly or passes over with a few quiet words, 
call out in the alcoholized brain quarrel- 
some words and unreasonable acts. Mur- 
der, manslaughter, bodily injuries, family 
disturbances and cruel deeds of all kinds, 
outrages and immoral acts stand out here 
most prominently, although other crimes 
such as larceny, cheating and misrepresenta- 
tion are often met in hereditary degener- 
ates, or those who have become degenerate 
through their own addiction to alcohol, 
though they were not under its influence at 
the time of the commission of the act. For 
according to statistics from thirty to seventy 
per cent, of criminals and those committed 
to houses of correction have alcoholic par- 
entage. 

"Dr. A. Baer, author of the first classical 
compilation on alcoholism, made an inves- 
tigation of 8,067 male prisoners and found 
that 94.2 per cent, of the crimes against the 
family, 81.7 per cent, of crimes of personal 
violence, and 73.3 per cent, of crimes of im- 
morality were committed by occasional 
drinkers, that is, in a state of acute intoxi- 
cation. Few were habitual drinkers. 

"The question has also been investigated 
geographically and it has been found that 
the most dangerous crimes of personal viol- 
ence take place most frequently in places 
where the alcoholic consumption is corres- 
pondingly high." — Translated for the Sci- 
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The Economic Burden of Alcoholism 



INCREASING attention is being given 
by the sickness insurance societies of 
Germany to the tax their treasuries suf- 
fer from sickness and disability due to. al- 
cohol. A physician connected with a sick- 
ness insurance society in Baden stated re- 
cently at a meeting of the local sick-club rep- 
resentatives, that whether one considered 
the specific characteristic effects of alcohol 
upon the stomach, liver, kidneys, breathing 
apparatus, heart, blood and blood-vessels, 
or the injuries to health due to its indirect 
effects, it cost the sick insurance societies 
immense sums annually. Most important 
for the insurance societies therefore is the 
work of education. 

Another economical question connected 
with the use of alcohol, now receiving atten- 
tion is its augmentation of the tax-rate. 
City Assessor Smith of Stettin, asserted at 
a recent meeting of city officials that in 
Germany the tax-rate is increased 20 to 30 
per cent, at least by alcoholism. There are 
in Germany, he bolds, according to careful 
estimates, at least 300,000 inebriates who 
are dependent more or less, mostly more, 
upon the city purses. These 300,000 drunk- 
ards and all in their communities who fol- 



low their example on the downhill road, 
they, their wives and their children are an 
expense to the community. They cost in 
continuous or temporary support, on ac- 
count of lack of work, or for the doctor and 
medicine, for sickness, for hospital care and 
convalescent homes, for police and other 
protective measures, for prisons, work- 
houses, insane asylums, reformatories, and 
finally after death, for the support of their 
widows and children. 

For the maintaining of these institutions 
is needed an army of officers with their al- 
lowances and salaries. All these drinkers 
are therefore drones in the city household. 
They cause only outlays and bring nothing 
in so that they not only weaken resources of 
the city but add immense expenses which 
would not exist but for the alcoholism. 

Thus we see the injury done by alcohol 
to the public body, the expense it causes, 
in the constant tightening of the tax screws. 
Hence the necessity of social self-defense. 

The means of self-defense urged by the 
assessor were, first wide-spread education, 
by voice and press, and then organized care 
of the drunkard. — Translated for the Sci- 
entific Temperance Journal. 



Successful Temperance Work with Children 
By Dr. Karl Graeter, Basle, Switzerland 



TO SECURE success in temperance 
work with young people one must 
count neither time, money nor 
trouble. Youth should be won to our cause 
by every possible means. Too often the 
words remain words only. **\Ve must win 
the children/' say our leaders, but because 
of numberless burdens that they carry, 
meetings, reports, correspondence, etc., the 
work with the children very quickly loses 
with them its importance and becomes a 
secondary matter to be willingly shifted 
upon the first obliging soul willing to un- 
dertake it. 

It is not we but the coming generation 
who will vote for the laws we urge. Let us 
then win now to our cause the young people 
who later will have to make and execute 
better laws. Let us not wait till their minds 
are hardened and self-interest and preju- 
dice have silenced their conscience. 

When, barely two years ago, I undertook 
the direction of a juvenile union of Good 
Templars there were about eighty children 
trnm ten to fifteen vears of ae:e. 



Today there are more than 500 members 
in eight groups divided by age and sections 
of the city. The children under ten years 
of age are in other groups, which gives us 
for the city of Basle a total of 750 young 
members of the neutral order of Good Tem- 
plars. 

The organization and management of 
such a number is possible only by the united 
eft'orts of a large number of indefatigable 
workers who try to engage the children in 
active work and thus prepare assistants. 

At first when I had only a small number 
I divided them into groups and every week 
invited my assistants to my house for a 
little supper. Thus I learned to know them 
and was able to guide them. I gave them 
the necessary instruction which in turn 
they carried out in their respective groups, 
Later they hectographed invitations and sent 
them out. found new members, visited those 
who failed to attend the meetings, informed 
parents about the object of our organiza- 

In the meeting^s'^i fiacf the cruraren sing 
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gay songs, choosing those which they did 
not learn at school. I had them recite, talk, 
play charades. I told them all sorts of sto- 
ries, not confining myself to temperance sto- 
ries. I showed them lantern pictures and 
chemistry experiments; in short everything 
that interests children. We organized 
games according to the season; took long 
walks, had races, went camping, had demon- 
stration parades with flag, fife and drum. 

An important feature contributing much 
to our growth was the Spring festival, held 
in a great hall of our city, for which the chil- 
dren sent out 15,000 invitations to their par- 
ents and friends. Fifteen hundred persons, 
more than one per cent, of the population 
of Basle, accepted the invitation and had the 
pleasure of hearing the songs, speeches and 
recitations and of seeing the dialogues and 
dances carried through by the young people. 

The great difficulty is to hold young peo- 
ple after about fourteen years of age. As 
far as possible one should forestall their in- 
clinations. For example: I noticed one 
day that a young fellow who had been 
one of the most enthusiastic was no longer 
attending the meetings. Going to look him 
up, I found that with some other friends he 
had organized an athletic club which he was 
enjoying better than ours, he said. I 
watched the exercises of the young acrobats 
and when I had heartily praised their ex- 
traordinary feats I got them to promise to 
join our Union as a special acrobatic section 
with its own officers. Now they meet two 



or three times a week in my laundry to per- 
form their audacious feats and call them- 
selves the "Helvetia Acrobatic Club." 

We have now at Basle 3600 abstaining 
children. If only one-half remain loyal to 
the principle we can count upon a great di- 
minution in a dozen years in the use of al- 
coholic drinks. 

Even in the country w^here abstinence is 
less popular I have found that it is easy to 
organize Unions with a little skill in plan- 
ning. 

I had under treatment a patient suflFering 
from nervous troubles. As a remedy I ad- 
vised her to occupy herself in her village 
with social questions. She invited some 
children to her home, told them stories, 
amused them with different games and had 
gymnastics. The children w^re allowed to 
bring their friends. It was not until the 
fourth or fifth visit that she mentioned the 
subject of abstinence and suggested that 
they organize a juvenile union. Six 
months later the union had grown so that 
it joined the order of Good Templars. 

This is but one example among many. 
It proves that when we make work with the 
children our chief work the result will al- 
ways be crowned with success and will facil- 
itate the work among adults. 

If on the contrary the work with youth 
is considered merely accessory and burden- 
some, the result wiy be disappointing all 
along the line. — Translated for the Scien- 
tific Temperance Journal. 



The Meaning of a Great Tragedy^ 



THE sole instrument of a man's person- 
ality, the human brain is the greatest 
thing in the world. Its destruction 
is, therefore, the greatest of world trage- 
dies, and alcohol, most often the agent of 
that destruction, is truly 'The Great De- 
stroyer." 

To the naked eye a mass of grayish white 
pulp which could easily be borne on the two 
hands, under a powerful miscroscope the 
brain resolves itself into millions of nerve 
cells, little star-like bodies huddled together 
in the mesh of nerve fibres which connect 
them together and then dive off into bunches 
to form nerves. These star-like cells (illus- 
trated, greatly magnified, in the diagram on 
page 12a) are grouped off into centres, 
by nature and to each is assigned its special 
and separate function. Some preside over 
the organs, others over the movements of 
the body and. still others are the specific in- 



judge, remember, control ourselves, or to 
love good and hate evil. All are closely 
connected with each other. 

These brain centres have a definite order 
of development (indicated in a general way 
by the diagram in which each compartment 
represents one group of centers or "organs" 
controlling body functions). The develop- 
ment of the various organs corresponds 
with the development of the brain center 
presiding over that organ. 

Since the story is so fascinating and ex- 
plains so vividly how and why alcohol suc- 
cessively impairs self-control, the mental 
powers, muscular precision and the vital 
processes, let us trace this order of devel- 
opment in an individual child. 

•Abridged from chapters in T/if Evils of Alcohol hy W. A. 
Chappie, M. D.,Ch, B., M. P., which excellent and interesting: 
book also contains several vivid pen pictures of typical alcoholic 
cases. Price #.38 net. G. G. Harrap and Co., Portsmouth St., 
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The first organ to function is the heart 
(1) which begins its baby pulsations while 
the brain center is being constructed from 
which it receives its messages of direction 
and control. Next the lungs begin work 
immediately after birth always obeying the 
brain centers (2) which preside over their 
activities. These two centers are essential 
to life. 

The next to function are the organs of lo- 
comotion (3) comprising all the vol- 
untary muscles of the body which gradu- 
ally learn their duty under the direction and 
control of the "motor centers" in the brain. 
These, well controlled, make muscular work, 
and baseball and other sports possible. 

The fourth organ to function consists of 
those brain cells or centers which have to do 
with the acquisition of knowledge (4) 
through the avenue of the senses. These 
acquaint us with our environment and make 
mental pleasure and work possible. They 
are closely connected by nerve filaments so 
they can consult together. 

Latest of all comes the gradual develop- 
ment of those finest brain cells which have 
to do with judgment, reason, the will — the 
'^inhibitory centers" (5). These constitute 
the instrument of man's spiritual nature 
and are seldom fully developed until matur- 
ity. They also largely control the centers 
of knowledge and locomotion, and in a 
slight degree that of ihe lungs but have no 
control over the heart. 

Having clearly in mind the order and 
manner in which the brain centres from the 
lowest to the highest develop, we can read- 
ily understand from the following descrip- 
tion the reasons why alcohol of all the 
"pleasure poisons" man has ever used, is 
the most destructive. 

Most poisonous drugs have what is called 
an " affinity" for certain tissues of the body, 
often ignoring all others. Alcohol in com- 
mon with its kindred narcotics, morphine 
and chloral, has a special affinity for nerve 
cells and centers particularly for the higher 
brain centers, paralyzing those centers in 
the inverse order of their development, the 
last suffering first and most, and the first 
developed suflfering last and least. That 
this is the case can be observed in that un- 
fortunate, the drunken man. 

Let us watch the process of intoxication 
in a youth unused to alcohol. He is 
healthy, athletic, cultured, full of energy and 
fire of youth. Tuition and experience have 
brought him to the point where every im- 
pulse is bridled, bitted and reined by a 
guiding principle in his will. In other 



words the highest layer of his brain centers 
is fully developed. 

He takes a dose of alcohol some of which 
unaltered, is carried to his brain and bathes 
all his nerve centers in its flow. The high- 
est centers being most susceptible to its in- 
fluence, suflfer first, the lower least, perhaps 
not at all, from this first dose. But those 
higher centers in the upper layer stagger^ 
lose their grip, let go the reins. The young 
man loses a little of his self-control. He 
tells the secrets of his bank or office, con- 
fides some personal affairs, loses his former 
proper self-restraint. He is tempted to say 
and do things that he never would have said 
or done in his normal moments. 

He is asked to sing and complies with ab- 
normal readiness, but study his vocal notes 
— the most difficult to perform are the ones 
at which he fails first. The last piece or 
note that he learned is the first at which he 
fails and fails more signally. The most 
difficult word to pronounce is the first he 
slurs. The simple ones he learned in boy- 
hood and has repeated most often are the 
words he most easily and clearly enunci- 
ates. He is able to walk and stand and 
think and act, along the lines of frequent 
past experience, that is, with the nerve cen- 
ters which he has most frequently used and 
which constitute the more basal foundation 
of his activities. But the last acquired ac- 
complishments in his experience, the last 
developed faculties of his mind, the most 
susceptible and complex processes in his 
cerebration are the first to go under the in- 
fluence of the dose of alcohol with which 
he has bathed his brain centers. In terms 
of our diagram his uppermost compartment 
of brain cells become partially paralyzed 
by this nerve-cell poison. 

Now give him another dose and watch 
the progress of the paralyzing process. 
This dose acts first and most powerfully 
upon the centers already suffering, and they 
consequently suflfer still more and a larger 
measure of self-restraint is gone. Prob- 
ably it is all gone, and every impulse that 
arises has full sway. But the next layer is 
aflfected paralytically. His knowledge of 
his environment is disturbed. He misinter- 
prets the remarks of his companions. He 
puts a wrong construction on a perfectly in- 
nocent remark and wants to fight. He may 
commit assaults or crimes. He calls a par^ 
agon of truthfulness a liar. He lose his no- 
tion of time and place. He loses all sense 
of proportion and environment. His 
friends are his enemies and his enemies are 
his friends. Those regions of his brain 
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that he used in making observations and 
acquiring knowledge are confused, disturb- 
ed, paralyzed. He does not know where he 
lives. He has probably forgotten his name. 
All those faculties of his mind concerned 
with the acccurate knowledge of affairs are 
in a state of paralytic stupefaction. To re- 
pair to the terms of our diagram, the second 
topmost layer of his brain centers are bath- 
ed in this paralysing potion. 

Repeat the dose. His upper layer is still 
further affected and is now hopelessly par- 
alysed. The second layer, too, is affected 
and is on the verge of complete temporary 
paralysis, while the third layer (3) has 
yielded to the same paralytic influence. He 
loses control over the muscles of locomo- 
tion. Fine mechanical work is impossible. 
He staggers, heaves, rolls and falls, not be- 
cause his muscles are functionless, but be- 
cause the nerve centers which control these 
muscles fail to transmit the impulse of ac- 
tion to the muscles over which they nor-* 
mally preside. He is now on the floor, 
his upper layer paralysed, his second layer 
paralysed, and his third layer of brain cells 
paralysed also. His heart is beating, his 
breathing though irregular is capable of sus- 
taining life. 

If a quantity sufficiently large is given 
him, and this is a not uncommon experience 
in the catalogue of disasters due to alcohol, 
his breathing stops and, after a short Imt 
appreciable time, the heart-beat also ceases. 
The paralysis of the two brain centers (4, 3) 
first to arise, last to be affected ends all. 

How Habit is Formed 

What happens if smaller amounts of the 
poison are taken and the doses spreac! o/er 
years? All other things being equal, acnle 
intoxication lasting for hours is an epilotr.e 
of chronic intoxication lasting for years. 
But all other things are seldom equal, and 
native resistance and collateral disease of 
all kinds profoundly alter the phenomeni 
of chronic alcoholism. 

Considering, however, only the effects on 
the nerv'ous system we find that while a 
few unusual, robust persons can use very 
limited amounts of alcohol for consider- 
able periods without apparent harm, in gen- 
eral the brain cells are affected in the SrUPC 
manner and in a degree proportionate to 
the amounts consumed as in the case of the 
young man described ; but the dose taken is 
not usually sufficient to entirely paralyze 
any of the brain center layers. They are 
staggered, not rendered functionless. Still 
true to the law, the highest centers suffer 



first and most, the lower last and least in 
regular gradation. 

In the drinker this disturbance is con- 
stantly repeated and the higher centers lose 
some of their alertness, strength and stabil- 
ity in the face of temptation. Gradually 
these essential inhibitory centers are insid- 
iously weakened and eventually break down. 
The somewhat more stable but highly or- 
ganized knowledge centers undergo degen- 
eration but in a lesser degree, rhe loco- 
motion centers also suffer appreciably. 
This results in a gradual dulling of the 
moral sense and mental acuteness and, later, 
muscular precision undergoes impairment. 

Our self-styled moderate drinker uses 
more and more alcohol as time goes by. He 
becomes a heavy drinker, because alcohol 
by, thus degenerating the brain and nerve 
cells produces a diseased condition we know 
as a craving. 

As the acute intoxication is characterized 
first and most by the loss of self-control, so 
is the continuous use over a long period of 
time characterized by a chronic degenera- 
tion of these same brain centers. When 
this degeneration has proceeded so far as 
to make the crave irresistible, the loss of 
all that a man holds dear and the conscious- 
ness also of the cause of the loss have no 
effect to check the downward course of the 
drinker. His self-control is gone, his high- 
er brain centers are paralvzed or dead. 

Miss Jane Addams on Alcohol and 
Immorality 

A CAREFUL scientist has called alco- 
hol the indispensible vehicle of the 
business transacted by the white 
slave traders, and has asserted that without 
its use this trade could not long continue. 

W^hoever has tried to help a girl making 
an effort to leave the irregular life she has 
been leading, must have been discouraged 
by the victim's attempt to overcome the 
habit of using alcohol and drugs. Such a 
girl has commonly been drawn into the life 
in the first place when under the influence of 
liquor, and has continued to drink to enable 
herself to live through each day. Further- 
more the drinking habit grows upon her be- 
cause she is constantly required to sell 
liquor and to be "treated." 

It is estimated that the liquor sold by such 
girls, nets a profit to the trade of 250 per 
cent, over and above the girl's commission. 
This profit on the sale of liquor can be 
traced all along the line in connection with 
the white slave traffic, and is no less disas- 
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trous from the point of view of young men 
than of the girls. Even a slight exhilara- 
tion from alcohol relaxes the moral sense 
and throws a sentimental or adventurous 
glamour over an aspect of life from which 
a decent young man w^ould ordinarily re- 
coil, and its continued use stimulates the 
senses at the very moment when the intel- 
lectual and moral inhibitions are lessened. 



Police Commissioner Bingham of New 
York says, "There is not enough depravity 
in human nature to keep alive this very 
large business. The immorality of women 
a»d the brutishness of men have to be per- 
suaded, coaxed and constantly stimulated, 
in order to keep the social evil in its present 
state of business prosperity." — McClure's 
Magazine, (March 1912). 



Tabulated Public Sentiment 
By E. L. Transeau 



THE story of public sentiment toward 
the use of alcoholic drinks is very 
clearly indicated in a table prepared 
by Professor Curt Wallis of Sweden in 
terms of absolute alcohol, showing the an- 
nual per capita consumption of alcoholic 
drinks in twelve European countries, and 
in the United States, during the years 1901- 
1905. Another table represents an estimate 
of the daily consumption of alcohol by men 
from twenty to sixty years of age, express- 
ed in bottles of beer, 4-percent, alcohol. 
The two tables stand thus 
Country Liter (quarts) bottles (1-3 liter) of 
of absolute alcohol 4-percent, beer 
annually daily 

France 18.88 11 

Belgium 13.18 8 

Italy 12.02 7 

Switserland 11.96 7 

Denmark 10.94 7 

Germany 9.44 6 

Austria-Hungary 8.31 6 

England 7.77 6 

Holland 5.60 8 

United States 5.54 3 

Sweden 4.91 3 

Norway 2.37 1 

Finland 1.90 1 

Wine and Beer Countries Consume 
Most Alcohol 

A number of interesting facts are asso- 
ciated with this list. First, the spirit-drink- 
ing country, Denmark, is fifth in the list 
of absolute alcohol consumed. Second, a 
wine-drinking country, France, heads the 
list and a beer-drinking country, Belgium, 
stands second in order in the consumption 
of absolute alcohol. Italy and Switzerland, 
both wine-making and wine-drinking coun- 
tries.take third and fourth places respec- 
tively. A glance from the alcohol consump- 
tion of thQse countries to that of the United 
States shows how illogical are those who ad- 
vocate the common use of w'ine and beer as 
a means of diminishing our intemperance. 

Another interesting parallel is the close 



relation between the sentiment against the 
sale of alcoholic liquors and the demand 
for them as shown by the rate of consump- 
tion. 

Finland has twice voted for national 
prohibition and would be living under it 
today but for the opposition of the Czar of 
Russia. Her per capita consumption of 
two quarts of alcohol annually, or one bottle 
of beer daily by adult men, shows how fair 
would be the prospect of prohibition's pro- 
hibiting if she had the law. 

Norway already enjoys a good degree of 
prohibition, especially in rural districts. 
She also has Sunday closing, extending 
from Saturday noon to Monday morning 
for all localities. 

Sweden and Holland have a large 
amount of public sentiment in favor of pro- 
hibiting the liquor traffic, comparable to that 
in many sections of the United States. 
Numerous "straw votes" taken in various 
sections of these countries shows that if the 
privilege of local option obtained, there 
would be many "dry" sections on their 
maps. 

France, taken as the opposite extreme in 
alcohol consumption shows practically no 
sentiment in favor of prohibiting the sale 
of alcoholics. An agitation in favor of 
merely limiting the number of drinking 
places has not yet been able to produce re- 
sults. \Mne is very generally regarded as 
a healthful drink. The government openly 
favors the wine-growers and is under their 
dominion to an extent that has thus far ren- 
dered fruitless all attempts to reduce the 
alarming alcohol consumption. 

Belgium's chief temperance agitation is 
also concerned with limiting the number of 
saloons. They have succeeded in forbid- 
ding the sale of absinthe, as has Switzer- 
land, but not yet France. 
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The Brain and Its Enemies 



IN CONNECTION with the study of 
the brain and nerv^ous system use the 
article (Dr. Chappie, p. 5) showing 
how the brain (speaking particularly of the 
cerebrum) and personality develop and how 
alcohol works such harm. 

On a sheet of paper of sufficient size to 
be easily seen by the class sketch the draw- 
ing (p. 12a) excepting the conical represen- 
tation of the brain center layers which 
should be drawn on stiff paper and the sec- 
tions separated. After the text-book work 
on the brain has been covered, the first part 
of the article may be read or explained by 
the teacher and the sections attached to the 
drawing of the head as the description of 
each is given. (The pupils should, of 
course understand that these brain cells are 
not actually added in layers, one at a time, 
for to some extent they are developing to- 
gether ju5t as a family of several children 
would all be growing at the same time.) 

Thus the sections representing the heart 
(1 ) and the lungs (2) would first be placed. 
Next that representing the locomotion cen- 
tres (3). 

Question the class regarding them. At 
what age does this center appear to begin 
working? How soon can the baby control 
the muscles sufficiently to perform some de- 
finite, desired muscular action? Speak of 
the process of walking and similar early 
controlled movements and lead the class to 
see that the child must learn to walk as well 
as to perform any other complete muscular 
action. In other words, its brain centers 
have to teach its muscles to contract and ex- 
pand in such a way as to lead to successful 
and coordinated movements of the limbs 
and hands. Muscular precision such as is 
needed for fine, mechanical work, violin 
playing, marksmanship, baseball, etcetera, 
means a nervous system carefully trained 
and perfectly controlled. Call atten- 
tion further to the way in which the nerve 
centers register and retain the results of this 
training (practice) so that they are never 
wholly lost while the body remains in a nor- 
mal condition. ( Bear in mind, of course, 
the importance of the cerebellum in coor- 
dination.) Skill depends upon this power 
of the cells to **learn*' and to *'remember." 



Next attach the section representing the 
knowledge centers (4), which comprise the 
"impressions" made upon the brain cells 
through the avenues of sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, smell. When do these begin work? 
Direct the children to observe babies and 
young children to see when they begin to 
use the senses with any apparent degree of 
accuracy; by illustrations such as Helen 
Keller, Indians, etc., show how these cells 
and centers can be trained to a very high 
degree of accuracy and efficiency. Note 
also that correct knowledge depends abso- 
lutely upon the accuracy of the sense im- 
pressions. Speak of, or show, some object, 
as a peach, and ask the class what it re- 
minds them of. It will immediately sug- 
gest not only the appearance to the eye, but 
the smell, taste, feel, etc., of the fruit. Evi- 
dently the brain cells which receive these 
impressions are closely connected with each 
other, the activity of one starting that of 
the others. This working together we call 
association of ideas. Show the importance 
of this power of the mind and of register- 
ing in our brain cells only the clean, whole- 
some and valuable ideas with which to work 
when any idea or object is presented to the 
mind. 

Lastly attach the section representing 
the inhibitory centers (5) which also in- 
clude the cells and centers which have to 
do with judgment, reason, creating great 
works of literature, art or mechanics, self- 
control, the will, high ideals, etc. 

Lead the class to see that of all the cells 
in the body these are infinitely the most 
important and it is only by means of the 
functioning of the inhibitory cells — self- 
control and will-power — that any person's 
life can be made in the least worth living. 
Without some self-control one could not 
live wisely enough to keep even passably 
well, he might vield to every foolish im- 
pulse, say "yes'* to every temptation so that 
no unwise or wrong act would be avoided, 
no wise or right purpose carried out. Ex- 
cellence in scholarship, sport, or any voca- 
tion would be impossible. 

r)n the other hand, emphasize the idea 
that these cells and centers may be trained 
nnd streng^thened to an almost unlimited 
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degree. The judgment to plan a great 
course of action and the will to carry it out 
through many years of distraction, hard- 
ship or opposition these, the fruit of rig- 
idly training these cells all through youth 
and early maturity, have made the lives of 
many sublimely useful and noble. Health, 
happiness, success, noble character, all be- 
come possible if these cells are early train- 
ed aright. (Point out the simple rules by 
which this training can be given.) 

Undoing The Work Of Years 

Having thus by rather full discussion im- 
pressed each pupil with the supreme im- 
portance of the higher centers and of the 
laborious task which nature and the individ- 
ual have had during perhaps a third of a 
lifetime to build up this marvellous instru- 
ment of personality, pupils will more clearly 
apprehend how, why and to what extent 
even very small amounts of alcohol can 
temporarily or permanently undo the work 
of years. 

Do not fail to make it clear that alcohol 
is a drug, that it is just as certain to pro- 
duce its natural drug effects as is an opiate, 
strychnine, or any other drug. When once 
a person has taken into his system a suit- 
able dose of morphine, every one knows 
that the drug will operate to produce stu- 
por, for that is its characteristic action. 
The tissues of the body, the will and reason 
are entirely powerless to resist those effects. 
Nobody would blame a person for going to 
sleep after taking morphine. 

Similarly, alcohol is a drug, a narcotic, 
and once it is taken into the human system 
its drug effects are as sure and as unescap- 
able as those of morphine or any other drug. 
Hence it is as absurd to say of the drinker 
**Why doesn't he control himself?" as to say 
of the morphine drugged one, "Why doesn't 
he stay awake and attend to his business? 
He needn't go to sleep if he would just ex- 
ert his will power." 

Make it clear why narcotics such as opi- 
ates and alcohol affect the nervous system 
first and most powerfully. Recall the 
nature of the substance largely composing 
all those cells — the fat-like substance (called 
lipoid) — which is easily soluble in those 
drugs (Meyer, Overton), far more so than 
are any other body cells. In the main, 
speak only of the effects of small quantities. 
Even the children understand that heavy 
drinking is highly injurious. 

Using again the head with its brain cen- 
ter sections in place, follow the general plan 
of the process of intoxication given by Dr. 



Chappie, taking off successively the sections 
representing the five "centers." This may 
be done somewhat briefly, or, it may be ex- 
tended somewhat along the lines mention- 
ed in further suggestions. In any case bring 
in those points which carry most appeal to 
the class in hand. Always emphasize the 
point that it is, like opiates, inherently a 
habit-forming drug and therefore any use 
of it is dangerous. 

Inhibition Centers. The last to come is 
the first to go and the amount needed to 
affect this center is exceedingly small for 
according to Kraepelin one-third of an 
ounce of alcohol is the maximum dose 
which can be taken without appreciably de- 
pressing the mental functions. Why, when 
a young man takes one glass firmly intend- 
ing not to take another, does he often do so ? 
Mention some ways in which the impair- 
ment of this center would hamper a young 
man's ability and prospects. Quote exper- 
iments of Smith, Kraepelin Purer, Vogt 
and others proving that an amount of alco- 
hol as small as that in a bottle of beer or 
half a bottle of wine impaired the quickness 
and accuracy of mental work ; — the higher 
the grade the greater the impairment — as 
well as impaired self-control. Note what 
Huxley, Edison and others say to the effect 
that "wine never creates anything." 

Knozdedge Centers. Note in addition to 
what Chappie says and partly as an explan- 
ation of it, the fact of proof from experi- 
ments that very small quantites of alcohol 
distinctly impair sight, hearing and some- 
times the sense of touch. Relate these facts 
to railroad and other accidents (the recent 
terrible one on the Lackawanna R. R. is a 
case ill point) ; to sports like markman- 
ship, baseball etc. Note also the German 
experiments showing that the associations 
of ideas are markedly impaired and render- 
ed inferior. 

Locomotion Centers. What explanation 
here of the fact that the drinker's hands 
tremble, that Lorenz, Treves and many 
other surgeons avoid all alcoholics? That 
the eyes often see double? That fine 
mechanical work often becomes impossible? 

Remove lastly, the sections representing 
the heart and lung centers, noting that 
though these are seldom totally paralyzed 
yet the paralysis is frequently very serious 
as the case of any drunken man would show. 
Emphasize the point that, practically, when 
the hand carries alcohol to the lips it also 
does what we have been doing, voluntarily 
removes, in a greater or less degree, the 
power of the higher centers to control ac- 
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tion, to perform high grade mental work, 
to secure fine muscular precision. 
Chronic Alcoholism 
See that it is plain to all pupils that the 
frequent repetition of this temporary injury 
to the brain must of necessity produce per- 
manent damage and in the same order, the 
higher centers first. Therefore, craving, 
habit which often becomes uncontrollable, 



is induced while at the same time the will 
power to stop is steadily undermined. 



Compare the splendid hero, John, abstainer from birth, 
athletic, great mentally and spiritually, with drinking Herod 
whose self-indulgent habits had progressively lowered his mental 
and moral powers. Dr. Chappie's article and that preceding will 
go far to explain how this occurred. The latter may be followed 
in brief in presenting the lesson. With girls emphasize the danger 
of immorality through impaired self-control. Note the article 
following, and supplementary material elsewhere for adult classes. 



Methods of Teaching Abstinence in Day and Sunday Schools 
By Cora Frances Stoddard 



THERE is no royal road to securing the 
practice of total abstinence from in- 
toxicating drinks or tobacco, yet 
there are certain general facts and princi- 
ples, which once grasped, can be applied in 
detail to most incfividual cases. 

THREE ESSENTIALS 

The Definite Purpose to make every 
pupil an intelligent abstainer must be placed 
first in the list of methods. The Sunday 
School rightly gives temperance an inherent 
place in its program. The drug habit 
always tends to dull the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility ; it cuts directly across our work. 
Training for abstinence, therefore, affords 
one of the best opportunities to build into 
the lives of our pupils not only adequate 
knowledge, but courage of conviction, in- 
tegrity of purpose, resoluteness of will. 
These qualities woven into character as re- 
gards the use and sale of alcoholics are 
pretty certan to be exhibited in other direc- 
tions. 

Dr. Alex. Lambert tells us that a third of 
the young men brought to the alcoholic ward 
of Bellevue Hospital began drinking before 
16 years of age; two-thirds began before 
21. Dr. Meylan at Columbia found that 
among college men, 95 per cent, of the 
smokers began the habit between 14 and 19 
years. This means that somewhere there 
had been a failure in the training of the 
vast majority of these young men. Either 
they had received none at all, or what 
they had received had failed so to 
grip conviction and will that abstinence re- 
sulted. No Sunday School should be con- 
tent with its methods unless its pupils go 
out into the world abstainers, not by chance 
but by intelligent conviction. 

The Well-Informed and Convinced 
Teacher is second in importance for the 
results of our work will largely depend upon 
our own attitudes. If we really believe that 

From an address before the Massachusetts State Sunday 
School Association, New Bedford. Oct. lo, iqii. 



our pupils ought to be trained to abstinence 
— not as self-sacrifice but as self-mastery 
— we shall be eager to secure it in their 
lives ; and we shall try to inform ourselves 
of the wealth of facts available that will 
make us welcome the temperance lesson 
as an opportunity. The adequate know- 
ledge will help to make us wise in so im- 
planting the truth that it will "wound the 
inclination to do the wrong thing,** forestall 
the forming of inaccurate conclusions. 

The Definite Plan naturally follows 
for while the opportunity of the Sunday 
School to train the children is a great one, 
specific temperance work is necessarily lim- 
ited to three or four half-hours a year. Let 
us, then, emphasize the things that are 
really important. 

FORCES PERPETUATING THE AL^ 
COHOL HABIT AND TRAFFIC 

Long-Established Social Customs con- 
stitute the first of the two chief forces which 
perpetuate the habit and traffic with which 
the problem of abstinence is concerned. 
Much literature, our novels and our mag- 
azine stories are largely permeated with the 
idea that alcoholic beverages are desirable 
or necessary social adjuncts. To the young 
people who read them, drinking is often in- 
troduced as an expected concomitant of the 
celebration of athletic events, of fine living, 
of genuine hospitality, and it is just here 
that the temptaton to drink chiefly presents 
itself to them, often under circumstances 
in which they feel it would be discourteous, 
possibly a sign of weakness, to refuse. 

How shall we anticipate and undermine 
this strong temptation ? First we may sub- 
stitute the knowledge of growing new cus- 
toms — the permission of the rulers of Eng- 
land and Germany to drink their health in 
water, the growing custom among some of 
the strong fraternal and professional organ- 
izations to refrain from serving drinks, etc. 

We may use the business argument in 
telling of the growing distrust of the effi- 
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ciency of the drinker. Use concrete in- 
stances in helping pupils to see that so far 
from abstinence being **an old fashioned no- 
tion" as one college youth called it, it is now 
the new fashion. 

The scientific fact is needed to correct 
wrong impressions when, for instance, wine 
or beer seems to promote sociability. Pu- 
pils need to be forewarned by wise teaching 
that increased good fellowship in the use of 
alcoholics simply means that the alcohol has 
had a paralyzing influence on self-control, 
slight to be sure, but as real as that which 
shows itself in alcoholic stupor. 

We can use the social appeal, our respon- 
sibility for each other, the woman's influ- 
ence in society, the man's in making it easy 
for another to be led astray. 

There is, too, the appeal to the heroic 
which with some has its influence, expressed 
not long ago by Consul-General Wilder of 
Shanghai, when he said of this very cus- 
tom: 

"It is a fine thing to help an individual 
man or woman, but it is divine state-craft 
to build up a good custom or break down a 
bad one that shall control the actions of men 
long after individuals are forgotten." 

Effective abstinence teaching, therefore, 
will direct effort at undermining the hold 
of the drinking custom by scientific fact, by 
Icnowledge of business requirements and 
changes in custom, by appeal to instincts of 
social helpfulness and to the heroic, modern 
chivalry. 

Fallacies About Dkink constitute the 
second force perpetuating the drink habit. 
Deeply rooted in human beliefs, they are 
also diligently fostered by a pro-liquor pro- 
paganda put forth by eager dealers. 

The belief that alcohol helps one to do 
hard work, that it strengthens or stimulates, 
that drinks like wine and beer are harmless, 
that inefficiency or physical and mental 
injury follow only heavy drinking — here 
with their many ramifications are the strong 
roots of ignorance that firmly fixed in the 
soil of social custom not only permit but en- 
courage the growth of the drink habit and 
traffic. 

For this reason, the successful teacher 
must have at command, ready knowledge 
of the facts which the science of the past 
quarter-century affords showing not only 
that these beliefs are untrue, but why they 
are untrue. 

This method of teaching — ^"by facts, not 
by exhortation" — is practically forced upon 
us, even if there were no other reason for 
using them, by the methods used to extend 



the use and sale of liquor, When the bill- 
boards and the press and the advertising let- 
ter are all emphasizing the claim that these 
drinks are harmless and beneficial, they are 
using the physiological argument, and if that 
influence is to be counteracted we must use 
the scientific fact to meet it. Link it up 
with the various practical questions of effi- 
ciency and health, and we have given our 
pupils a standard by which they can form 
not only their personal decisions, but can 
guide intelligently their actions as citizens 
in dealing with other aspects of the liquor 
problem. 

In emphasizing this use of the scientific 
fact, I am sure I shall not be understood as 
undervaluing the moral and spiritual ap- 
peal. We must have them all. But if we 
confine ourslves to moral and spiritual 
exhortation, we are ignoring some very 
practical questions which pupils will have 
to meet and concerning which they are 
already forming judgments. 

On the other hand, the scientific fact need 
not be of the dry-as-dust variety. Indeed, 
much of this abstinence teaching is best 
done in concrete form of incident, experi- 
ence, description of changing customs, into 
all of which the scientific explanation may 
be deftly woven. The scientific fact gains 
force in being linked up to some business 
or social fact which in turn it illumines and 
explains, and so gives a working principle 
for future guidance. Mere knowledge, it 
is true, will not accomplish everything. 
There must be willing and the purpose to 
do before education can be complete. But 
as reasonable beings we tend to act upon 
our knowledge of facts if they are so pre- 
sented as to contain the element of interest. 
And when interest is won, we have gone a 
long way toward capturing the will. 

Here then, are three essentials to guide 
our abstinence training. Everything that 
can be said of the best methods of training a 
child in any matter applies equally well to 
this subject, but these three we must have: 
The definite aim to bring the child to the 
. position of intelligent, voluntary abstinence ; 
the informed, convinced teacher; a definite 
plan to build into the child's intelligence and 
conviction the facts and principles which 
will enable him to understand and to with- 
stand the two great forces of the drink evil 
— social customs and erroneous beliefs. 
We may elaborate these essentials in a mul- 
titude of ways, but they should form the 
groundwork of our plan for winning the 
girls and boys to intelligent personal sobri- 
ety, and to their own definite purpose 
to oppose the drink evil. 
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ate drinking on the part of one or both parents." 
-JNTERMATZOMAL GOOD TEMPLAR. 
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A series of careful experiments made by Cut- 
ten in the Yale Psychological Laboratory (PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF ALCOHOLISM, pp. 126-140} 
proved that the alcoholic is much inferior to the 
normal person both in his command and control 
of himself and is lacking in ability to put forth 
effort. 



VISION— Dr. Ridge proved by experiments 
on ten subjects that as little as one-fourth of an 
ounce of alcohol reduced the average range of 
vision from 9.4 feet to 8.6 feet or 9 per cent. ; 
and Kraepelin proved by thorough experiments 
that one-half hour after the use of an ounce of 
spirits the range of normal vision was reduced 
from 90 feet to 18-20 feet or about 96 per cent., 
that fomu and shapes were blurred and indis- 
tinct except when seen very near, and that col- 
ors were obscured or lost altogether, red lines 
particularly becoming indistinguishible— Cited by 
Cutten in THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ALCOHOL- 
ISM. 



DIAGRAMMATIC SCHEME OF THE ORDER OF DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF BRAIN CENTERS.— (CAa^//^) 

"Education does not make a man immune to 
the temptation of appetite, but it ought to make 
him more keenly aware of its danger than men 
of untrained intellect." 

"With a few extraordinary exceptions, no in- 
ventors, artists, poets or seers are to be found 
among alcoholics."— Cutten. 

"All high mental flights among students are 
brought down by the drinking so sealously prac- 
ticed particularly in the student associations." 
— ForeL 

The British Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children in ten years has dealt with cases of 
cruelty affecting 14276,000 children. The direc- 
tors declare in the latest report (Mar. 1912} that 
*1t is not an exaggerated estiniate that 90 per 
cent, of the cases of neglect inquired into by the 
society's oflBicers are due to habits of immoder- 



HEARIKO— Kraepelin's experiments showed 
that where nomudly the sound of a watch tick- 
ing could be heard at 30-40 inches from the ear, 
in a half hour after alcohol was taken the watch 
must be moved to within 10-16 inches. Certain 
sounds could not be distinguished and certain 
tones were confused or lost. This was especially 
true of musical tones.—Cited by CUTTEN. 



TASTE AMD SMELL AMD TOUCH.— Frol- 
ich and Kraepelin found that both taste and 
smell were seriously impaired by the use of small 
amounts of alcohol, and other experimenters 
found that touch and the temperature and mus- 
cular sense were also impaired by the use of 
a small quantity of alcohol—Cited by CUTTEM. 

THE LOMDOM LAMCET after speaking of 
the occurrence of several railroad disasters in 
which drink was probably a considerable factor, 
reviews some of the experiments Just quoted 
and continues : "When it is further borne on the 
mind that, at the same time that it thus obscures 
the perceptions on which judgment is founded, 
alcohol also accelerates the motor impulses which 
translate that judgment into action, it is easy to 
see how much it may contribute, and doubtless, 
very often has contributed, to the commission of 
fatal errors in the driving of an express train or 
a motor." ^^ , 
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*Alcohol as a Predisposing Cause to Accidents and Occupational 

Diseases 
By William F. Boos, M. D., Ph. D., 

Biologist and Pharmacologist Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 



A LARGE percentage of industrial ac- 
cidents, is undoubtedly due to alcDhol 
Just how great this percentage is for 
the United States it is impossible to say at 
this moment because the American employ- 
ers of labor have made no efforts to obtain 
statistical information concerning this most 
important problem. 

Excessive Accident Rate of Drinkers 

At present we must, therefore, look to Eu- 
rope for actual figures. Those of one Ger- 
man physician are interesting. He finds that 
alcoholic workmen between the ages of 25 
and 44 years have over three times as many 
accidents resulting in injuries as all the 
workmen put together; and that the days 
of illness resulting from such injuries are 
nearly four times as many as those incurred 
by all the workmen. As the result of other 
German studies it was determined that if 
the accidents caused by the use of alcohol 
could be eliminated, 7 per cent, of all acci- 
dens would be prevented and the saving to 
the German sick benefit societies for the 
vear 1897 alone would have been $1,071,- 
000. 

Most industrial houses confine their ef- 
forts to a prohibition of intoxication during 
working hours. Drinking during working 
hours is also forbidden by many employers 
but there are no effective methods in use 
which prevent surreptitious drinking up to 
the point of actual intoxication. When 
this stage is reached the employee's condi- 
tion is easily recognized and he is promptly 
dismissed. In this way gross intoxication 
may in itself act as a safeguard against ac- 
cidents but the serious damage may have 
been done long before the man is actually 
drunk. It is the forms of alcoholism which 
are not signalized by intoxication on the 
part of the workman that are the most ser- 
ious as a predisposing cause to accidents. 
Two such types of alcoholism which are 
very common are the week-end drinker and 



the habitual daily drinker. The latter is fre- 
quently described as the "moderate" drinker, 
just because he doesn't get drunk. 

The week-end drinker figures prominent- 
ly in the accidents which occur on Monday, 
or, in general, the day following a holiday, 
when accidents are much more common 
than on the other days of the week. Mon- 
day accidents result from the paralyzing ef- 
fect of the Saturday night and Sunday de- 
bauch, the "hangover" from which may last 
for twenty-four hours and longer. The vic- 
tim with a "hangover" appears normal to 
the casual observer; he is not. however, in 
complete control of his faculties and he is, 
therefore, much more liable to have an ac- 
cident. 

"Moderate" Drinkers Greatest Menace 

The habitual drinker presents, perhaps, 
the greatest danger. The quantities of al- 
cohol he takes each day are not sufficient to 
produce intoxication but they suffice, never- 
theless, considerably to reduce his alertness. 
Drinkers of this class suffer a loss of acute- 
ness of hearing and of vision and all their 
mental processes are retarded; conse- 
quently this class of men are less careful 
and accurate in their work as also slower to 
perceive danger. In some individuals the 
daily use of alcohol produces color-blind- 
ness. The seriousness of this condition in 
railway employees is self-evident. 

The impairment of faculties produced by 
the habitual use of alcohol is due, as has 
been stated above, to a "hangover" or par- 
alyzing effect which may continue for 
twenty-four hours or more after the 
ingestion of the alcohol. In time a gradual 
destruction of vital tissues in the central 
nervous system takes place, the disturb- 
ances described gradually become perman- 
ent and the individual is rendered less and 
less responsible as a workman. 

The continued use of alcohol also re- 
tards tissue repair after injuries and much 
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time is lost in this way by both workmen 
and employers. Injuries received by habit- 
ual drinkers are furthermore very apt to 
call forth an attack of delirium tremens 
which may seriously threaten life. 

From the employers* point of view, alco- 
hol as a predisposing cause of industrial 
accidents threatens today to become an eco- 
nomic issue of the greatest importance. A 
number of states have recently passed leg- 
islative acts similar to the Workingman's 
Compensation Act which went into effect 
in Massachusetts on July 1st, 1911. This 
act forces employers to compensate their 
employes for injuries or losses due to any 
and all accidents occuring during working 
hours. Heretofore, a workman could re- 
cover from his employer for such accidents 
only as were due to negligence on the part 
of the employer or any of his servants for 
whom he was directly responsible ; now the 
workman may recover no matter whether 
the accident was due to his own carelessness 
or that of some other employe. 

As things are today in our industrial 
world this act will cause unjustly much eco- 
nomic hardship to employers, but in the end 
it may prove to be our most powerful 
weapon to fight alcoholism among the work- 
ing classes. The employers of labor will 
see themselves compelled in self-defence to 
take none but responsible men. that is, men 
who do not use liquor at any time. The in- 
fluence of the act will penetrate into the 
workman's home; the father will tell his 
sons that drinking will mean discharge from 
work and inability to obtain re-employ- 
ment. Young women will refuse to marry 
men who drink at all for fear that they and 
their children might suddenly be left with- 
out support. 

How THE Drinker Endan(;ers Others 

But this is all of the future; there are 
some present day conditions which can not 
wait, which, for the sake of humanity and 
civilization must be changed at once Fore- 
most among them is the state of things 
which led to the accident on July 4th at 
Corning on the Lackawanna Railroad. The 
seriousness of this accident does not lie 
so much in the loss of thirty-nine lives be- 
cause, it is said, an engineer was drunk, as in 
the fact that it was possible for an engineer 
to enter his cab in a drunken condition. 
What we need is a thorough control of 
all railroad employees. The first step 
in this direction has been taken by the 
management of the elevated and under- 
ground railways of Berlin, which em- 
ploys careful and responsible officials 



to whom all the men must report be- 
fore they go on duty. It would not be 
difficult to supplement the official's inspec- 
tion with a few quick but searching psycho- 
logical tests, to be used especially when en- 
gineers, motormen and switchmen are con- 
cerned. Such a system of inspection and 
psychological examination should also be 
introduced into all the trades in which the 
workmen are contantly exposed to the dan- 
gers of machinery in motion. 

One Cause of Occupational Diseases 

The use of alcohol on the part of the 
workman presents an aggravating cause to 
certain occupational diseases. This is par- 
ticularly true of the trades which bring the 
workman into close contact with lead and 
its compounds, Oliver and Hill having 
shown that alcoholism renders the organ- 
ism more sensitive to lead poisoning. Al- 
cohol is one of the common predisposing 
causes to tuberculosis; its use is therefore 
especially dangerous to workers whose 
trade exposes them to stone, coal, or steel 
dust, since these trades seem in themselves 
to predispose the workmen to pulmonary 
diseases. The heavy drinking of men con- 
nected in any way with the production and 
distribution of alcoholic beverages is well 
known. If, therefore, the continuous use 
of much liquor predisposes to consumption, 
there should be a high death-rate from this 
disease among workmen in this class. As 
a matter of fact, one authority finds that 
men who work in the liquor trades show a 
death-rate from tuberculosis which is 
nearly twice as great as that of the average 
among other trades, with the exception 
only, of longshoremen, teamsters and 
coachmen. The high death-rate from con- 
sumption among the latter class whose out- 
door work is in itself most healthy is like- 
wise due to the notorious drinking habits of 
the men in these trades. 



Spirits or Beer 

THF. argument that the evils of intem- 
perance follow only in the wake of 
spirits and are to be avoided by the 
use of beer receives another hard knock 
from the report of the Belgian head of the 
statistical department. He shows according 
to a writer in La Clariere (July 21, 1912) 
that the increase in crimes of violence was 
greater among the inhabitants of Flanders 
than among those of Hainault. But in 
Flanders the popular drink is beer while in 
Hainault, among the Walloons, it is gin. 

'*If it is true," says M. MaeBjrens^^gotary 
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of Gand, "that intemperance is limited to 
consumption of gin, [or distilled liquors] 
then its evils must reign in the gin-drinking 
regions and be absent from the other sec- 
tions where only beer is used. And where 
these beer-drinking sections have existed as 
such for centuries they ought to shine like 
oases in the desert compared with the 
others. 

"But, unfortunately, if we look at the 
facts we find this is not the case. These 
beer regions are from all points of view, 
moral, physical, hygienic, etc.. as bad as or 
worse than the gin-drinking regions. 



"In both alike are found suicides, acci- 
dents, insanity, fighting, murders. If one 
has any doubts about it, an examination of* 
the criminal records in the beer-drinking 
and in the gin-drinking regions will convince 
the most incredulous. 

"We are not to conclude from this that 
beer is more injurious than spirits, but 
rather that the consumption of beer has so 
developed in certain sections that the conse- 
quences of alcoholism are there more mark- 
ed than in gin-drinking regions where they 
drink less." — Translated for the Scientific 
Temperance Journal. 



The True Role of Alcohol 
By Prof. August Forel, Dr. Med., Jur., and Phil. 



NUTRITIVE materials (or foods) 
are all substances which have shpwn 
themselves to be fitted by a long phy- 
logenetic process of adaptation for the build- 
ing up of the human body and the support 
of its functions, and by the use of which 
experience shows that the body flourishes 
without any symptons of poisoning. To 
these belong water, most albuminous bodies, 
starchy meals, fats, sugar, and vegetable 
salts, as contained in fruits, vegetables, 
roots, cereals, and in animal foods. The 
statement that a poison can be at the same 
time a food is a mere playing with words. 
To be sure many poisons dissolved in the 
body can form fat and produce some phen- 
omena similar to the effects of foods ; yet as 
soon as they produce a temporary or per- 
manent change in the vital functions or the 
anatomical constitution of the protoplasm 
they can be called foods no longer. 

On the other hand, also, many of the best 
foods, when eaten to excess so as to over- 
feed the tissues, can form toxins and thus 
act as poisons indirectly; but that is a dif- 
ferent matter and can be avoided by moder- 
ation in eating and by reasonable exercise. 
Certain chemical substances have a poison- 
ous effect with some animals but not with 
others. With these perhaps we may think 
of the possibility of a gradual accommoda- 
tion, but never with those substances which, 
like alcohol, act as a protoplasmic poison 
with all living organisms everywhere. 
What now has experience shown to be the 
principal poisons for the nervous system? 

There are two sorts of poisons : ( 1 ) Those 
which are easily dissolved or decomposed 
and thus soon disappear from the system. 
Yet if these poisons are frequently repeat- 
ed they can leave lasting disturbances be- 
hind them. Thus when they are taken for 



the first time they cause acute poisoning, 
but when they are regularly repeated the 
poisoning is chronic. (2) Poisons hard to 
dissolve or decompose, mostly metals, 
whose effect is slowly progr-essive from the 
beginning and very chronic. 

Poisons easily soluble include a large 
number of more or less rare poisons, like 
coal gas or poisonous mushrooms, which 
are usually taken into the system by acci- 
dent or mistake and generally act upon the 
ner\'0us system by paralyzing or stimula- 
ting its functions, more rarely by decompo- 
sing its material. They act once for all. 
The result is either death or a cure; they 
seldom leave a lasting effect behind them, 
buch poisons are relatively unimportant, be- 
cause people are very much afraid of them 
and avoid them. 

Tremendously important, on the contrary, 
is the whole class of narcotic poisons, espe- 
cially those among them whose habitual 
use has unfortunately become or threatens 
to become a custom. The worst of these 
are alcohol, opium, morphia, ether, cocain, 
and Indian hemp. At first, they all cause 
a pleasant acute poisoning of the brain, 
which dulls or inhibits strong painful sensa- 
tions, gives the illusion of happiness or 
good fortune, in its first period often causes 
a certain excitation in the motor field, agree- 
ably titillates lower impulses and feelings 
but at the same time injures associations, 
the judgment and discretion, consistent 
willing, and the finer ethical and aesthetic 
feelings. 

Moreover, all these poisons in common 
have the property of engendering an appe- 
tite or pathological desire, of different 
strength with different persons, for repeat- 
ed poisoning and larger doses. In this way 
their use is spread in society and their ef- 
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fects on individuals strengthened. They 
lead to regular poisoning epidemics. At 
the same time, their repeated use produces 
a slow degeneration of the central nervous 
system and often of other tissues too, and 
a slow protracted sickliness, though to be 
sure these effects develop so slowly when 
the doses are small and can proceed with 
such slight visible disturbances that society 
gets accustomed to it and does not notice 
the inferiority which it produces 

Yet with stronger doses, the chronic 
poisoning leads to deep changes of charac- 
ter, amounting sometimes to complete men- 
tal alienation or even dementia. The 
chronic use of narcotics (such as alcohol, 
morphia or opium) makes people more or 



less cowardl>, brutal, and ethically defec- 
tive according to the nature of the poison; 
while the acute poisoning (the drunken fit) 
is like temporary insanity. 

With us up to the present time people 
have not known much better than to preach 
moderation and practice more or less im- 
moderation, instead of combating the use of 
this social poison. People are unfortu- 
nately blinded when they give themselves up 
to a narcotic ; they persist in self-deception 
and the general degeneration remains for 
the most part unnoticed because individu- 
als only begin to notice it in their own cases 
when it has already gained considerable 
ground. — From "Nervous and Mental Hy- 
giene!' 



The Economic Side of the Alcohol Question 
By Prof. Max Kassowitz, M. D., Vienna 



ALCOHOLIC drinks cost the German 
people three and one-half times as 
much as the army and navy together, 
more than six times as much as the total 
workingman's insurance and seven times as 
much as all their public schools. With the 
money that is spent in the German Empire 
in one year for this deadening substance 
the national debt could be completely 
wiped out and the interest on the same be 
saved for all time. 

To What Advantage? 

Alcohol is a source of pleasure only to 
those who have acquired an artificial crav- 
ing for it. The property of creating, after 
frequently repeated use, a craving for new 
and ever-increasing doses is one that alco- 
hol shares with all narcotics and with many 
other svibstances ; with opium, morphine, 
chloral, veronal and other sleep-producers, 
as well as with cocain and nicotin, the dead- 
ening effects of which are less pronounced. 
No one thmks of calling morphine a source 
of enjoyment, although the bliss which his 
hypodermic affords the morphinist after 
long abstinence outweighs a hundred times 
that which the alcohol habitue derives from 
his customary dram. No one finds the first 
attempt to use nicotine a pleasure, but the 
habitual smoker finds it much more diffi- 
cult to refrain from his accustouicd nerve 
poison than the habitual drinker finds the 
withdrawal of alcohol. 

With the exception of alcohol, those un- 
accustomed to the above-named poisons de- 
rive from them no actual enjoyment. It is 
only the satisfaction of the artificial crav- 
ing that figures as a pleasure to those who 
have become accustomed to the poison. 



The Individual's Loss 

On the economic side,what is true for soci- 
ety is true also for the individual, if he takes 
part in the consumption of the products of 
fermentation. But here one must make a 
distinction between the well-to-do and the 
not well-to-do. 

This differentiation is. of course, apart 
from the physiological effects of the 
narcotic, because these are the same in 
both cases whether a given amount is con- 
sumed in the form of costly wine or fine 
liquors, or in beer or common spirits. The 
old opinion that the fusel oil contained in 
the worse kind of spirits exerted a specially 
injurious influence has long been abandoned. 
It is now known that the usual poisonous ef- 
fects are due entirely to the one substance, 
alcohol, which is present in all these differ- 
ent disguises. 

Economically, however, it is not the same 
if from a vearly income of 20,000 marks 
($3,000) one sj)ends a thousand or two 
thousand ($2.=)0 $500^ for alcoholic drhiks, 
or if from an income of one-thousand marks 
($2S0) 100 (S2.S) or more is sacrificed for 
the same purpose. For the well-to-do man 
still has enough left for food, housing and 
clothing and even for modest luxuries. Fi- 
nancial need can only be brought about 
by alcohol in these families when the head 
of the family — as is not infrequently the 
case — suffers hardening of the arteries, or 
apoplexy or other evils of chronic alcohol- 
ism before his children are able to earn a liv- 
ing and obliges his family through insuffi- 
cient capital to fall back upon a pension or 
to a retrenchment of their acqp^tpraed man- 
ner of living. D'giti^^d by VjUU^ 
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But if the wage-earner uses only a tenth 
of his scanty earnings for alcoholic drinks, 
then the absolutely necessary expenditures 
have to be cut down and the saving of a 
penny is in most cases a total impossibility. 

Investigation in various countries has es- 
tablished beyond doubt the fact that in 
these classes the expenditure for alcoholic 
drinks amounts not infrequently to a fifth, 
and in some cases, to even more of the wa- 
ges, and it is easy to imagine what this 
means for the head of a family and those 
dependent upon him. Insufficient food, 
bad housing, low resistance against disease, 
premature disability for work or the un- 
timely death of the family support and the 
complete misery of those left are the almost 
unexceptional consequences of such an un- 
happy combination. This the pharisaical 
explain as just punishment for the victim 
of the craving for drink, but in the light of 
reason a social regulation which not only 
permits the general drinking customs, but 
promotes and propagates them in every pos- 
sible way, is alone responsible for the im- 
measurable evil that from the nature of the 
case must mount up with limitless extension 
of the insidious poison. . 

Total Abstinence the only Effective 
Measure 

How are these evils to be remedied and 
is there a possibility of mitigating or en- 
tirely abolishing them ? 

Perhaps the following facts may serve as 
an indication of the direction in which help 
may be found. 

(){ 831,000 paupers who were enumera- 
ted in I.ondon in 1888, 75 per cent, had he- 
come such through drink, while one win- 
ter when the cold was unusually severe and 
employment imusiiall> scarce there was not 



a single application for public aid from 
7947 hand workers and laborers who be- 
longed to total .abstinence societies 

All those who have studied the alcohol 
quest ioji, not simplv superficially but thor- 
oughly, or better still, by actively taking part 
in it, have become convinced that the preach- 
ing of moderation, — of which there has 
always been no lack — has not only had no 
discernible consequences, but has failed to 
stay in the least the continuous growth of 
the evil. For, although in the better circles 
pronounced alcoholic excesses may have be- 
come less frequent, the descriptions of stu- 
dent drinking contests prove to us that they 
have by no means ceased. The constant in- 
crease in the production of alcohol may also 
be taken as a measure of the drinking cus- 
toms. Tt means that with us in middle Eu- 
rope, the dominion of the drinking cus- 
toms, with all their previously described 
consequences, is not yet demolished, but in 
other countries where there are not only 
many abstainers, but where these are united 
in large active organizations, the general at- 
titude toward the use of alcohol has 
changed. Those who still use it are con- 
cious that their course finds no justifica- 
tion among large circles of their fellow cit- 
izens. 

Our first steps towards emancipation from 
alcohol must therefore be the same means 
that have proved successful in these coun- 
tries. Those who abstain from alcohol 
must not rest satisfied with simply guarding 
themselves and those belonging to them 
from alcoholic dangers ; they must work to- 
gether with others holding the same views 
for the protection of their fellow citizens. 
— Translated for the Scientific Temper- 
ance Journal. From "Annolen filr Sociale 
Politik find Gesetzcjebungy (No. 6, 1912.) 



The Anti-Alcohol Exhibit at the International Congress 

on Hygiene 
By the Editor 



FOR WHAT is believed to be the first 
time in the United States, alcohol 
has a recognized place as a factor in 
public health problems in the Exposition of 
the International Congress on Hygiene held 
at Washington, September 16 to October 5. 
Early in the year, after the preliminary 
program of the Congress was issued and 
was found to contain little reference to 
alcohol, letters were addressed by 'he 
Secretary of the Scientific Temperance 
Federation to chairmen of various sections 
asking: that the relation of alcohol to the 



different aspects of health be given due 
consideration. As a result, the Federation 
was invited to participate in the Exposition, 
and on the program of the Industrial section 
was placed a paper on Alcohol as a pre- 
disposing Cause to Accidents and Occu- 
pational Diseases by Dr. W. F. Boos, of 
Boston, a physiciar of national reputation, 
and a member of the Federation's Publi- 
cation Committee. (See p. 13.) 

For several years the German, Swiss, 
and Swedish anti-alcohol societies have 

imed pvhihit<; pflFprfn-plv rpnrViinor h\r nr>r\^ 
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Crete illustrations thousands of persons 
who would never attend a temperance 
lecture or read a temperance leaflet. 

Hitherto in the United States very little 
has been done in this direction. There 
have been a few instances of small local 
exhibits and the Scientific Temperance 
Federation has used widel> in this way its 
sets of colored diagrams, but the time had 
come to use even more graphic illustrations 
and on a larger scale. 

The exhibit at the International Congress 
on Hygiene represented by wooden models, 
dolls, pictures and diagrams, facts concern- 
ing the relation of alcohol to the frequency 
and duration of sickness, to mortality, in- 
sanity, suicide, degeneracy and heredity, 
poverty, crime, divorce, immorality, de- 
sertion and non-support of families, familv 
budgets, infant mortality, education, physi- 
cal and mental working ability, accidents, 
disuse of alcohol in medicine, etc. Data 
was gleamed from German, Swedish. 
Austrian, Swiss, Australian, British and 
American sources and put into as simple, 
concrete and graphic form as possible. 

The Waste of Family Resources 

In bringing together material on such a 
wide range of topics one is impressed with 
the fact that at almost every point drink 
touches in some vital way the home, the 
integrity of which is the very substance 
of sound social and national life. 

The direct loss to the family btideet 
appears in the Exhibit in an attractive 
picture of money bags of various s'zes rep- 
resenting German family incomes rangmcr 
from $387 to $866 annually. But the bags 
leak, and through a hole in the bottom is 
dropping into the beer-steins the money 
spent for liquor, $20, $21 and $24 respec- 
tively, from workingmen's incomes, and 
$17.75 and $19.75 from the budgets of 
official families. 

The budget of American families in New 
York and Washington are graphically 
shown to lose from $18 to $60 annuallv for 
drink, and when one considers that all 
investigators believe that the amounts re- 
ported as so spent fall far below the actual 
expenditure and further, that the statistics 
given represent an average of both drink- 
ing and non-drinking families it is evident 
that the expense of drink in the families 
where it is used must constitute a serious 
draft upon resources at best too meagre 
for healthful living. 

Four dolls show where the burden of 
poverty falls heaviest, as they indicate 
by their relative sizes the proportion of 



to their own intemperance, and (2) to the 
intemperanc of others. In the first pair, 
the larger doll is the man representing the 
22 per cent, of poverty due to personal use 
of liquor in men as against the 12 per cent, 
in women applicants for relief. In the 
second pair, the poverty-stricken woman 
with the tiny baby wrapped in her shawl 
shows by her height the 17 per cent, of 
poverty among women due to intemperance 
of others as compared with 3.8 per cent, 
in men illustrated by the little doll at her 
side. 

The Waste of Child Life 

How drink touches the child in the home 
appears in a scene pictured from a juvenile 
court room. Three-fourths of the children 
coming under the care of the Chicago 
Juvenile Protective Association require 
such care because of intemperance in others. 

The waste of child life through drink 
is shown in two striking wall models. One 
hundred baby dolls on each represent the 
children respectfully of drinking and of 
sober mothers as reported by Sullivan. Part 
of them are dressed in the dainty white asso- 
ciated with babyhood, but the ranks are 
pierced with a sombre pyramid of babies 
dressed in black, the ones who died, — 55 out 
of the hundred in the case of drinking 
mothers, and only 23 out of the 100 who 
had sober mothers. 

Near this is a diagram from British 
sources showing hew the deaths of infants 
from overlaying mount on Saturday night 
coincident with increased drinking of that 
night indicated also by increased arrests for 
drunkenness. 

The Broken Wedding Ring 

The disruption of the family by divorce 
through intemperance appears in a series 
of diagrams, based on United States statis- 
tics showing a total of 19.5 per cent, 
of all divorces as due directly or indirectly 
to intemperance. Here again the greater 
burden on the wife appears in the total of 
26 per cent, granted to women for this 
cause as against 6 per cent, granted to men. 

A series of broken "wedding rings*' de- 
picts the extent of intemperance in special 
causes of divorce to women, as in adultery 
13.9 per cent; in desertion 11.5 per cent; 
in neglect to provide 21 per cent; in cnielty 
32.4 per cent. 

Significant, too, is the period at which 
divorce occurs for this cause. The period 
where the divorce rate in general reaches its 
highest point is the fourth or fifth year 
of married life. Divorce for intemperance 
reaches its maximum twentv vears later. 
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fifth of the homes broken by divorce might 
have been saved. 

The Wage Earners and Disease 

The relation of drink to disease, its fre- 
quency, duration, and mortality naturally 
demanded much attention in a health ex- 
position 

The German sick benefit societies' statis- 
tics were drawn upon to illustrate the great 
frequency qf sickness in drinkers at all 
age periods, the longer duration of sickness 
the excessive proportion of sickness in 
drinkers in nearly all diseases. Comparison 
of the alcohol industries with industries in 
general reveals similar disadvantages to 
those^ employed in making or handling 
alcoholic drinks. United States mortal- 
ity statistics show, for instance, that in the 
age period 35-44 years, saloon-keepers 
and bartenders head the list of occupations 
whose death rate from alcoholism exceeds 
the average, while from 20 to 34 years of 
age the saloon-keeper and bartenders 
stand next to the highest in alcoholic mor- 
tality. The actual rate is undoubtedly 
higher still, but the United States statistics 
group with saloon-keepers and bartenders 
Ihe restaurant keepers, many of whom do 
not handle alcoholic drinks 

Another diagram shows that saloon- 
keepers, bartenders, brewers, and distillers 
have a mortality in liver cirrhosis, a large 
part of which is due to drink, exceeded 
only by hotel and boarding-house keepers, 
while in pneumonia they come among the 
seven groups of occupations which exceed 
the average death rate from pneumonia. 

A striking chart shows that of every 
hundred men in all occupations in the 
United States who died in 1908, 15 died of 
tuberculosis, but among brewers, distillers, 
saloon-keepers and bartenders, 20 of every 
100 deaths were due to tuberculosis. 

Two illustrations especially interesting 
to employers and workmen affected by in- 
dustrial compensation acts come from Ger- 
man statistics. 

The Rochlingsche Steel Works in Ger- 
many found in 1908 that the accident rate 
among their abstaining employes was only 
8 per 1,000 workers, while the average for 
all their employes w^as 12 per 1,000. In 
striking contrast with the accident rate of 
these abstaining employes (8 per 1,000) 
who were engaged in a hazardous occu- 
pation, is shown that of the employes in 
the brewing and malt business, which is 
not specially hazardous, 13 per 1,000 as re- 
corded by the official statistics for all Ger- 
many. The rate for all occupations in 



Germany, 11.6, is not far from that of the 
average Rochlinsche iron and steel workers, 
12 per 1000, and is less than that of the 
brewing and malting industries. (See 
chart p. 24a. ) 

A Wide Opportunity for The Philan- 
thropist 

It is hoped that this anti-alcohol exhibit, 
only a small part of which can be described 
here, may have a wide field for usefulness 
in the United States, and that some plan 
can be devised whereby it can be seen in 
many parts of the country in whole or in 
part. 

A generous giver looking for practical 
methods of investing his gifts could serve 
the temperance cause or social betterment 
no more wisely than by endowing this ex- 
hibit with funds enough to enlarge it, to 
reproduce parts of it in places where the 
whole can not be used, and to provide a 
skilful manager to give his whole time to 
developing it and extending its usefulness. 
It is not an experimental method. It has 
been widely and successfully used in the 
tuberculosis, child welfare, housing, and 
other reforms in the United States, while 
the European anti-alcohol exhibits visited 
by thousands of persons have demonstrated 
its practicability in the alcohol reform. 

New conditions call for prompt use of 
new methods, and rich America surely will 
not let go begging for lack of a modest en- 
dowment a kind of work that the foreign 
temperance workers with comparatively 
small resources have already magnificently 
developed. 



A Notable German Society 

ACiLANTF. at the work of the German 
temperance society, the Deutsche 
Verein gegen den Missbrauch 
geistiger Getranke, as reported at its annual 
meeting last June, shows something of the 
scale of educational work on the alcohol 
question now being done in that country. 
This society however is only one among 
three large general societies; besides, there 
are numerous professional abstinence 
organizations of clergymen, physicians, 
teachers, merchants, railroad men and those 
in other callings. 

The Deutsche Verein has now 230 local 
unions, issues four regular publications, one 
Die Alkoholfrage, an important internation- 
al monthly review containing articles in 
French, German and English by prominent 
scientific men and sociologists in England 
and America and the countries of contin- 
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ental Europe. The combined circulation of 
the four publications last year was 73,800 
copies, besides two special numbers, one of 
145,000 and the other of over 100,000 cop- 
ies. It circulated over a million copies of 
Quensel's instruction cards and supplied the 
the army and navy recruits, as it does every 
year with the little pamphlet Alkohol und 
IVehraft (Alcohol and Military Efficiency), 
which has been approved by the military 
authorities. It keeps in the field a travel- 
ing anti-alcohol exhibit which was visited 



last year by 50,900 persons, including 
19,456 students, and maintains a standing 
exhibit in the Museum for the Working- 
men's Welfare in Charlottenburg. It pro- 
motes a movement for the better care of in- 
ebriates, for whom there are now 165 insti- 
tutions for treatment in Germany. 

The German genius for organization 
comes out strongly in its grapple with 
alcoholism, and the results are bound to tell. 
Translated for the Scientific Temper- 
ance Journal. 



Memorial of Physicians Remonstrating Against the Restoration 

of the Army Canteen 

(Reference was made a few months ago to the petition to Congress signed by physicians asking for the restoration of beer selling in 
the American army. That by no means all the leaders of the medical profession are in favor of this measure appears from the following 
protest against the army beer addressed to Congress by about one hundred physicians, largely professors in medical schools of holding 
important hospital positions. The protest is published as Senate Document No. 931, 6and Congress, 2nd Session, Aug. 10, 191a.] 



To the honorable the Members of the 

United States Senate and House of 

Representatives : 

The undersigned physicans repectfully 
but earnestly protest to your honorable 
bodies against the passage of any bill to 
reestablish beer selling in the United States 
Army 

A study of the Army statistics during the 
present non-beer period as compared with 
the previous beer-selling period shows : 

First. That the average admission rate 
for alcoholism in the army has been lower 
during the non-beer period 1901-1910. 

Second, That although the average :;d- 
mission rate for venereal disease has been 
higher during the non-beer period than in 
the preceding beer-selling period, the great- 
est increase took place in the beer period 
immediately after the Spanish War The 
increase between the first and the last year 
of that period was 106 per cent. The in- 
crease in the non-beer period was 19 per 
cent, at the highest point reached by the 
venereal rate which was seven vears ago* 
(1905). 

In other words, ])eei . which is now advo- 
cated as a preventive of venereal diseases, 
failed in the beer-selling period to prevent 
an increase nearlv six times as great as vhe 
increase during the non-beer period. 

Third. It is not only in the state of 
drunkenness that men step into danger of 
incurring venereal diseases, but in the state 
of exhilaration and weakened self-control, 
which follows the use of comparatively 
small amounts of alcoholic liquors. Modern 
scientific investigation has shown clearly 



that one of the earliest effects of the use 
of alcoholic liquors is impaired self-control. 
This impairment of self-control not only 
follows the use of the stronger alcoholic 
liquors, but may also follow the use of beer 

Fourth. Army tests, conducted by gen- 
erals and Army medical officers, have re- 
peatedly shown the disadvantage not only 
of the spirits drinker, but of even the beer 
drinker, in health, endurance, morale, and 
marksmanship — the qualities which are 
especially necessary for the efficiency of 
the soldier. 

In view of the foregoing facts we re- 
spectfully submit that science and experi- 
ence indicate that the sale of beer in the 
Army is not only not required to diminish 
venereal di.seases, but that its reinstatement 
would conflict with the best interests of the 
soldier himself, ,)hysically vand morally, 
both in the Armv and w^hen he returns to 
civil life, and that it would be in direct 
opposition to the highest efficiency of the 
.\rmy as a means of national defense. 

\\> therefore respectfully urge you not to 
pass any bill for the reestablishment of 
l)eer-selling in the Army 

Among the signers were: 

Francis G. Benedict, Ph. D., director 
Carnegie Institute of Nutrition. Boston. 

William F. Boos, M. D., biological chem- 
ist and pharmacologist, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hos])ital, Boston, Mass. 

Richard C. Cabot, M. D., assistant pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine. Harvard Medi- 
cal School, Boston. Mass. 

T. Wood Hastings, M. D., professor of 
clinical pathology, Cornell University Medi- 
cal College. \77 First Avenue, New York 
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Winfield Scott Hall, Ph. D, M. D., pro- 
fessor of physiology, dean Northwestern 
Medical School, Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 

Howard A. Kelly, M D., professor of 
g}necological surgery, Johns Hopkins 
University, 1418 Eutaw Place, Bi.ltimore, 
.Md 

Jacques Loeb, M. D., Ph. D., Sc. D., 
member Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, Sixty-sixth Street and Avenue A., 
New York City. 

John A. Lichty, M. D., professor of Medi- 
cine, University of Pittsburgh, 4634 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburg. 

Lawrence Litchtield. A. B., M. D., 
member of executive committee Pennsyl- 
vania Society Prevention of Social Diseases, 
member conmiittee on organization of 
Fifteenth International Congress on Hy- 
giene and Demographv, Pittsburgh. 

Emanuel Libman, M. D., professor of 
clinical medicine, Columbia University, 180 
East Sixty-fourth Street, New York City. 

E. E. Montgomery, M. D., professor of 
gynecologv', Jefferson Medical College, 
1426 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joseph McFarland, M. D., professor of 
patholog\\ Medico-Chirurgical College, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Mathew D. Mann, A. M., M. D.. dean 
medical department Universitv of Buffalo, 
1^7 Allen Street, Buffalo, N Y. 

Paul G. Woolley. M. D., dean College of 
Medicine. University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Robert N. Willson, M. D., physician to 
Philadelphia General Hospital ; pathologist 
to Presbyterian Hospital. 170S Locust 
Street. Philadelphia. 

Roy K. Flannagan, M. D., director of 
inspections. \'irginia Health Department, 
1110 Capital Street. Richmond. Va. 

A German Army Total Abstinence 
Society 

A TOTAL Abstinence Society has re- 
cently been organized in the German 
armv with full and free cooperation 
of army officers high and low. The idea 
started among the younger officers of the 
garrison at Mulhauscn. These officer*^ 
and soldiers of the post became converted 
to total abstinence through the anti-alcohol 
society of the place and soon felt a desire 
to found a purely military abstinence soci- 
ety similar to the one already existing in 
the German navy. 

A number of circumstances, but particu- 
larly the Kaiser's speech to the naval cadets 



wish. The higher officers were quite ready 
to give assistance and a naval officer helped 
draft the constitution which was promptly 
approved by the proper authority. On 
the day of organization a parade notice was 
posted informing officers and privates of 
the new organization, which was called • 
"The Army Abstinence Society of Mulhau- 
sen." 

Thus the German army and navy are 
gi\'ing official encouragement to a movement 
similar to that which is credited with having 
revolutionized the morals of the British 
army and navy. Twenty-five per cept. of 
the soldiers in the British ar^y are abstain- 
ers and it is conservatively estimated that 
there are 25,000 abstainers in the navy. 

At the London Congress Against Alco- 
holism, where demonstrations were made of 
the value of temperance societies in the Bri- 
tish civil and military service, Sir George 
White gave as the principal reasons for the 
development of temperance sentiment in the 
army : The cordial moral support and liber- 
al financial aid of the British Government 
and of the officers high in command, and 
the fact that the men understood that it 
v/as a distinct element in their favor in pro- 
motion and in details to desirable service if 
they were abstainers. — Translated for the 
Scientific Temperance Journal. 

\^aluable Prize Oflfered 

UNDER the auspices rf The Ariicrican 
Society for the Study of Alcohol and 
Other Narcotics, Dr.L. D. Mason, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Vice-President of the 
Society, offers a prize of $1^0 for the best 
essay on the following topics : 

"The Biological and Physiological Re- 
lations of Alcohol to Life." 

The essay must be the result of original 
research which shall confirm or disprove 
the present theories of the inherited effects 
of alcoholic degeneration and indicate how 
far the defects of the parents are trans- 
mitted to the children. 

Essays may be illustrated by drawings or 
photographs and must be type-written and 
sent to the office of the Secretarv before 
July 1st, 1913. 

This offer . is open to students in all 
countries. Each essav should be accom- 
panied by a motto for identification, and a 
sealed envelope containing the same with 
the author's name and address. Dr. \V. S. 
Hall, professor of Physiology in the North- 
western University, Chicago, 111., is chair- 
man of the committee of award. ^ ririrs](> 

All inquiries should be addresselHcrgr.^ . 
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Cla86*1Room f)elp6 

Conducted big £Ntb A. TIQlilld 



Beer and Business* 

A dialogue for two boys. 
"Scene — Business Man's office. Mr. Business Man discovered sitting in office chair examining business papers. 
Characters— Representative of Scientific Management Bureau and Mr. Big Business Man. ' 



Enter Representative 

Representative. "Good morning, Mr. 
Big Business Man, I just dropped in to talk 
over the question of increasing vour prof- 
its." • 

Mr. Big Business Man. "Glad to see 
you, have a chair." [5"^^^ a chair for him.] 

Rep. "To begin with, may I ask how 
beer drinking among your employes effects 
your business?" 

Mr. B. M. "Oh not at all, I suppose. I 
have never given the matter any thought. 
Our employes are not hard drinkers. We 
do not keep that kind. If a man wants 
a harmless drink like beer with his meals or 
occasionally at other times, that is his own 
affair. We do not meddle with the private 
life of our employes." 

Rep. "How many bookkeepers have 
you?" 

Mr. B. M. "We keep one hundred book- 
keepers and stenographers quite busy in our 
office" 

Rep. "Do they always arrive on time?" 

Mr. B. M. "As a general thing they do ; 
if any do not, the lost time is deducted from 
their wages." 

Rep. "How can you keep an account of 
tardiness accuratolv with so many em- 
ployed?" 

Mr. B. M. "Oh, we have a time regis- 
tering clock, and all who come in after 
hours are required to turn the wheel and 
press the button in such a way as to indicate 
the minute of their arrival.'* 

Rep. "Why are you so exacting with 
your employes ?" 

Mr. B. M. "We are compelled to be ex- 
acting, as you call it. We pay them for so 
many hours a day and we are entitled to 
what we pay for. If it were only one man 
who was occasionally a few minutes late, it 
would not amount to much; but when we 
have one hundred, a dozen of them averag- 
ing five minutes tardiness each day will 
cause us the loss of an hour's time and in a 
year, of fifteen days' time." 

Rep. "Yes, that is true. [Figures on a 
sheet of paper as he talks.] Let's see what 
per cent, it would be. One hundred per- 
sons working eight hours per day would 



make eight hundred hours' work. One hour 
is one-eighth hundredth of this, which 
would be one-eighth of one per cent. What 
is your weekly payroll, please?" 

Mr. B. M. "Our office pav roll averages 
$2,000 a week." 

Rep. "All right Let me do a little fig- 
uring. [Figures rapidly.] Now I have it. 
Two dollars and fifty cents a week saved by 
the time registering clock. Certainly that 
is worth while. You use this system be- 
cause you are entitled to all the time of 
your employes. How about their effi- 
ciency? Are you not also entitled to the 
best service they can render? 

Mr. B M. "Certainly we are and we do 
not employ any but those who are efficient. 
If any man frequents saloons and shows up 
in bad shape for business he is not re- 
tained." 

Rep. "But you do not object to their 
using beer in their homes or an occasional 
glass at the saloon, if the effect cannot be 
detected in their behavior?" 

Mr. B. M. "No." 

Rep. "Have you kept up with the investi- 
gations of the great scientists as to the ef- 
fects of small quantities of alcoholic liquors 
on the working efficiency of those using 
them?" 

Mr. B. M. "Well no; I have read no- 
thing along that line." 

Rep. "You should investigate this mat- 
ter. Some very interesting facts have been 
developed during the last few years as the 
result of thousands of experiments con- 
ducted by impartial scientists who employ 
methods of great exactness so as to reach 
conclusions that shall be beyond question. 

Mr. B. M. "Do these experiments have 
any bearing on my business?" 

Rep. "Yes. indeed. For instance, in 
a number of experiments in typewrit- 
ing, taking dictation, addition and other 
exercises pertaining to office work it was 
found that the taking of one glass of light 
wine or beer diminished the normal mental 
efficiency on the average about 7 per cent. 
causing: a decrease of mental activity, great- 
er liability to error in writing, spelling and 
punctuation. The mental disturbance per- 



*The effects of Alcohol on the Individual, the Community and the Race by Dr. Henry Smith Williams 
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fisted twelve, twenty-four and in some 
cases where larger doses were taken, thirty- 
six hours. When the quantity of drink was 
increased to as much as five pints of beer 
daily and continued twelve days, there was 
a cumulative effect, the power to add being 
impaired 40 per cent. These experiments 
were conducted by Professors Bergman 
and Kraepelin, and Doctors Mayer and 
Kurtz, renowned European scientists of the 
highest reliability." 

Mr. B. M. *'Indeed. I must look into 
that. If only ten per cent, of our office 
force are using beer, and doubtless one- 
fourth of them are, and their working capa- 
city is reduced only seven per cent, by their 
indulgence, that would amount to some- 
thing. Let me see. [Figures rapidly.] Ten 
per cent, of 7 per cent, is .07 per cent, and 
.07 per cent, of $2,000 is $14.00. Fourteen 
dollars at the lowest estimate, lost by beer, 
as against $2.50 saved by the time register- 
ing clock. The matter is worth investiga- 
ting. Could you direct me to some author- 
ities so that I can read up upon the sub- 
ject?" 

Rep. "Certainly, with pleasure. I will 
refer you to one American, one English 
and one German work, among the many 
that could be mentioned. [IV rites list and 
hands to him*] 

Mr. B. M. **Thank you. How about 
muscular efficiency? The one hundred 
clerks are only a part of our force, you 
know. We employ a thousand men in our 
manufacturing plant and though we have 
no heavy drinkers, I shouldn't wonder if 
three- fourths of them use beer as a daily 
ration." 

Rep. ** Muscular efficiency, after the 
first eflfects pass, that is, in less than one 
hour, and endurance are markedly lessened. 
In carefully conducted experiments by Prof. 
Schn\der of Bern, the average loss of mus- 
cular strength following the use of half a 
pint of wine, equivalent to about two glasses 
of beer was fully 8 per cent. Prof. Kraepel- 
in's experiments showed that the special 
senses of sight, hearing, taste and feeling 
also suffered severely, the impairment of the 
hearing in some cases reaching 30 per cent. 
This remember was the effect of only one 
drink. Regular moderate drinkers who 
take their beer three times a day, certainly 
suffer a considerable physical impairment. 
Besides, even workingmen must use their 
mental faculties and these are stupefied." 

Mr. B. M. "Your statements >eem too 
startling to be true, but I will investigate 
this and if I find this data reliable new 



rules ought to govern our business. If 
business men awaken to the situation, all 
employers wnll unite to remove this handi- 
cap of industry. The railroads have already 
taken a stand against it. I can see how a 
drunken engineer might cause a wreck or 
a drunken officer lose a battlC; but I never 
before considered that my own business 
was being injured *' 

Rep. "Well, experience corroborates 
the scientists. Prof. Helenius relates a 
case where the manager of the copper 
mines of Knockmahom told him that more 
than 800 of the 1.000 persons daily em- 
ployed in those works, had taken the total' 
abstinence pledge and that, after doing so,, 
their productive efficiency increased by^ 
nearly $25,000 annually They did more 
and better work and with less fatigue to 
themselves " 

"Good day, sir, and success with you." 
[Retires.] 



The Donkey's Story 

I AM ONLY an ordinary, stupid don- 
key, but I should like to say a word 
or two. Perhaps there may be, here 
and there, a kind person who will listen to 
me ; and if he could render me help I should 
be doubly grateful to him. 

"First, I must tell you that I live in a 
cosy little village in the neighborhood of a 
city. Ah, if I only could always stay in the 
village, what a happy donkey I should be, 
and have no cause to complain. I live there 
a glorious life, in summer out in the mead- 
ow, and in the winter in the stable, and my 
master and his wife are very good to me. 

"But once a week, every Monday, I have 
to go to the city, and that is my unhappy 
day. My master harnesses me to a cart, 
which he loads with butter and eggs. Then 
he gets into the cart, and I have to draw it 
for about an hour and a half. I do not 
complain of this ; certainly not, it is indeed 
a pleasant change, and I do it willingly. It 
is not the journey to the city that is so bad, 
but the return home: and there lies my 
week's trouble. You might well ask 
whether I would not rather live in the city. 
Oh. no; I have told you that I am happy 
in the village; and every Monday I rejoice 
when I get back home. 

"But on the way! How it comes about I 
can hardly tell. In the morning when we 
start my master is very kind to me. But 
along the road and in the city there are cer- 
tain houses where my master has something 
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to do every week. Frequently I have to 
stop half an hour or more before the door 
waiting. I believe that in some of these 
houses someone must do my master 
harm, for the more he visits them the 
more disagreeable he becomes . It must 
make a man half ill to go in there, for 
every time the door opens there comes out 
such a horrible smell that I can not bear it 
and am obliged to turn my nose to one side. 

*'I have already said I do not know how 
it comes about, but this I know, that it is 
these houses that spoil my master, for on 
the way home he raves and curses, and all 
the way I get blows that I do not deserve, 
for I trot home faster than I go in the morn- 
ing towards the city. 

'*Last Monday, half way home, my mas- 
ter went into one of these houses, and I had 
to wait and wait and wait. This lasted a 
good half hour, till I was fearfully' weary. 
I longed for home and my warm stable, for 
the November wind blew icy cold round the 
corner. I thought to myself, I will call my 
master so I cried *Hee-Haw* as loud and 
long as I could. This, however, only did 
me harm, for my master came out and 
swore, saying to me. Thou stupid, filthy 
beast. But I was not that. It was he him- 
self; and then he struck me on the nose 
with his fist, and kicked me in the stomach. 

"Then he took a bucketful of water, say- 
ing *drink !' But I had drunk only half an 
hour before, so I turned, aside, for I 
only drink when I am thirsty. Of course 
I don't know how men do. 'Wilt thou 
not drink?* cried my master, and threw 
the water over my legs. * Fellow,' 
cried a passer-by. Thou art the bigger don- 
key of the two.* I was very much annoyed 
with the man for I took it as an insult. 

"Yesterday I was talking to a cousin of 
mine, a donkey belonging to a neighbor, 
and complained to him of my condition. 
He appeared, however, to understand more 
about it. He told me, for instance, that 
drinks containing a harmful substance, cal- 
led alcohol were sold in these places. Men 
call such places saloons and his master 
never entered them and never scolded or 
beat him. He said that was because he 
wore a blue ])adge. [Badge of total abstin- 
ence.] Formerly he used to go there; but 
since he ha> worn the badge he has been 
kinder to my rousin. I cannot quite under- 
stand it; bn if it is so, I wish my master 
would get 1 hie badge and wear it. Per- 
haps some ' may be kind enough to per- 
suade him . .lo so." — Translated for the 
Internati al Good Templar. 



LESSON SUGGESTIONS 

THE preceding story may serv^e to introduce 
a lesson showing the difference between 
wholesome grapes and the injurious fer- 
mented wines and is especially well adapted to 
show younger pupils how and why alcoholic 
drinks always tend to make those who use them 
unkind or even cruel. While the scene is sup- 
posed to be laid in Holland, the story might be 
laid in almost any European country, linked up 
with the geography lesson and throw a side- 
light on the customs and business of the people. 
Thus might be brought to mind the fact that 
both soil and climate of the middle and south- 
em European countries are particularly favor- 
able to grape culture and accordingly much of 
the land is devoted to vineyards. Wme is 
almost as common there as milk is here and 
as few of the people have as yet been taught the 
harmfulness of the alcohol it contains (it is 
only a few years since careful experim*^r.ts 
proved it) they think wines as wholesome as xhe 
grapes. Now some of the wisest and the most 
patriotic persons in each of those countries are 
doing all possible through lectures, books and 
papers, and through lessons in school (in Ger- 
many and some other countries) to teach the 
people about alcoholic drink, and thousands 
every year are putting on the badge of abstin- 
ence as the master of the donkey's cousin did. 

(Here also the wise teacher has a fruitful op- 
portunity for teaching the American children to 
respect and, therefore, to treat kindly any chil- 
dren of aHen birth.) 

The story may be read or told graphically 
without remark or it may be reproduced orally 
or in writing. 

Or, it may introduce a series of two or three 
lessons. In the first may be discussed the good 
uses of grapes with sugggestions as to steril- 
izing and bottling the juice to keep it whole- 
some — free from alcohol (equally applicable to 
fresh apple juice), and the explanation of how 
otherwise the yeast cells which are on the skin 
of the fruit and are washed off into the juice 
remain and by changing the sugar of The juices 
into alcohol and carbonic acid gas. completely 
alter the nature of the fruit juice. The alcohol 
in wine, beer and cider is the same as that in 
whisky or rum 

The second lesson may comprise simple ex- 
planations showing that alcohol is a substance 
that while harmful to all parts of the body, is 
especially injurious to the brain. By stupefying 
and irritating the brain it is likely to make the 
person taking it irritable and cross. Often he 
does not realize clearly what is happening about 
him; he misunderstands what is said and many 
times he whips his donkey, horses or dog and 
sometimes, alas, may hurt his children or his 
wife or others w^ithout meaning to or knowing 
until afterwards what he has done. Often it 
happens that the man who is kindest and most 
thoughtful when himself is the most cruel when 
drink has injured his reason and his sense of 
right. Nearly all the prisoners in the prisons 
are drinkers and judges tell us that about half 
of all the crimes committed are due to alcohol. 
Many drinkers come to realize that alcohol is 
making them cruel and wicked l3ut they can- 
not stop drinking it because alcohol is a narcotic 
which like all other narcotics has the power 
when taken for some time to make people crave 
it so much they can hardly stop even thoiigh 
they know how it is harming them. 
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The Scientific Temperance Federation 

23 Trull Street, Boston, Mass. 

AFFILIATED WITH NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 

The only organisation in the United States making a specialty of cdlecting and supply- 
ing in popular fbrm the scientific facts about alcoholic drinks and other narcotics* 

Do You Want Facts? 

Eight million three hundred thousand people in 1911 had facts in 32,500,000 pages of 
information prepared by the Federation and distributed by various educational agencies. 
The Federation can supply you with them. 
Do You Waiit to Discuss Temperance from a new angle? 

The SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE JOURNAL will help you do it. PubUshed 
monthly. It will cost you only $.60 for a year ($.70 outside of United States). Better still, 
subscribe for both National Advocate and Journal for only $1.25. 
Do You Want a Brand-New Kind of Lecture? 

The Federation has it. Convincing facts about alcohol, attractively illustrated. Dif- 
ferent from anything you ever had. Inquire about lecturers, dates and terms. 
Do You Want to Interest Young Men? 

The Federation has a fine new pamphlet, prepared especially for them: "Some Modem 
Facts About AlcohoHc Drinks." Prepared for and published by the Y. M. C. A. Indorsed 
by well-known physicians. $.05 each, $.25 per dozen. 

Do You Want an Exhibit of Facts About Alcohol for Library, Medical Convention, Sun- 
day-School Convention or Institute? 

The Federation exhibit has interested not less than 1.000,000 people in three years. It 
starts new centres of interest.. Rented at reasonable rates. 
Do You Want Sunday-School temperance Lesson Helps? 

The new set of lesson diagrams will be fine for your class. Set of twelve different ones 
for $.25. The Journal has special lesson helps, too. 
Do You Want to Keep Up With the Times? 

Education in the facts about alcohol is the great call of to-day. You can help in your 
community by distributing good literature containing these facts. Here is some, all ready : 

400 Leaflets for $1.00 
Package No. 1. 50 Leaflets of 8 Different Kinds. 
Package No. 2. 100 Leaflets of 4 Different Kmds. 

Do You Want to Help Spread the Facts? 

Here is an immediate way to help. It will take only a moment of your time. The 
Federation desires this year — 

ao Life Members, Subscription $100.00 each 

200 Sustaining lifembers, Annual Subscription 10.00 ** 

600 Associate Members, Annual Subscription 1.50 " 

FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath to the Scientific Temperance Federation, Boston, Mass., incorpora- 
ted under the laws of Massachusetts, in 1906, the sum o f dollars. 

The National Advocate The National Headquarters for Tem- 

Ettabiithed 1868 perance Literature and Supplies 

A 1 6-page monthly devoted to the general Pledge Cards, Leaflets, Pamphlets, Books, 

interests of the Temperance reform, |i.oo per Songsters, Papers, etc., upon every phase of 

year. Rates to Pastors and Clubs on applica- the Temperance question. Catalogue upon 

tion. application. 

Address THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 

3 EAST Uth STREET, NEW YORK CITT 
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THE HIGHER BATTLEFIELD 

WHEN we make peace not war the type and glory of existence then shall 
shine forth the higher sokliership of the higher battles. The first mili- 
tary spirit and its works shall seem to b^ but crude struggles after and 
rehearsals for that higher fight, the fight after the eternal facts and their obedience, 
the fight against the perpetual instrusive lie, which is the richer glory of the riper 
man. The facts of government, the facts of commerce, the facts of society, the 
facts of history, the facts of man, the facts of God, in these, in the perception of 
their glory, in the obedience to their compulsion, shall be the possibility and 
promise of the soldier statesman, the soldier scientist, the soldier philanthropist, the 
soUier priest, the soldier man. The enthusiasm of the truth-seeker may be as 
glowing and unselfish as the enthusiasm which scales the height and captures the 
citadel with the resistless sword. It is not that the power of fight has perished; it 
is that the battle has gone up on to higher ground, and into higher light. 

—Phillips Brooks, 
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The Gist of It 

AMONG the advantages sometimes 
claimed for social drinking is the relief 
of seriousness, the lightheartedness which it 
is thought to give. Prof. Kraepelin in his 
thoughtful address to university students 
weighs and answers that claim, p. 38. 

IF THE battle against tuberculosis is to be 
successful it must be waged against the 
soil favorable to the development of the 
germ as well as against the germ itself. 
The Cincinnati Tuberculosis Survey ana- 
lyzed the conditions of drink, dark dirt and 
damp and came to the conclusion that the 
disease was less a question of infection than 
of susceptibility induced by unhealthful in- 
fluences, p. 40. 

IS ALCOHOL a cause of degeneracy or 
only the symptom of existing weakness, 
is a question frequently met in considering 
the hereditary effects of alcohol-using. 
Clear human evidence of its effects on pro- 
geny as the direct cause of degeneracy is 
difficult to obtain owing to the many ele- 
ments of environment and the almost im- 
possibility of securing ancestral histories en- 
tirely free from the alcohol habit. As far 
as animal life under controllable conditions 
can afford evidence by which human exper- 
ience can be checked, Dr. Stockard's exper- 
iments seem to show clearly the results of 
"parental alcohol-using upon the young, and 
that along the very lines of nervous weak- 
ness which in human life have been thought 
by some to be merely the expression of an 
already existing nervous weakness. />. 41, 

THE perplexing cigaret problem of youth 
is not founded on natural physical in- 
clination says Dr. O. S. Davis (p. 46) but on 
false ideals of manhood and on the desire to 
follow the example of one's elders. That 
even the youthful elders do not escape 
physical and mental disadvantages from the 
h^bit of tobacco-using appears in the study 
by Dr. Frederick Pack, of foot-ball try-outs 
a^d scholarship in various American col- 
lieges and universities, p. 47. 

WHY does drink consumption in the 
United States continually increase 
despite the temperance work done ? A par- 
tial answer is to be found in the drink con- 
sumption of the foreign-born, many of 
whom not only drink themselves but estab- 
lish the drink habit in their children, p, 41, 



MORTALITY statistics in the United 
States are well known to be imperfect. 
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New Century Series 

-OF- 

Anatomy* Physiology 

and Hygiene 

Fi ve Boo ks 

The NEW CENTURY SERIES OF PHY- 
SIOLOGIES was prepared tinder the super- 
vision of the Text-Book Committee of the 
Advisory Board of the Woman's Christian 
Ten.perance Union. The series has been 
heartily endorsed by representative teachers 
as well as by the Union for the systematic 
gradation of its subject matter, for its adap- 
tibility to the different classes of pupils in all 
grades from the primary to and including the 
firist years of the high school ; and for the ful- 
ne.ss and accuracy of the treatment in regard 
to the nature and eflfects of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics on the htunan system. 
* Send for Descriptive Circular. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 



liquor-selling occupations with which are 
grouped in mortality rates occupations like 
restaurant keeping, in which by no means all 
concerned have to do with liquor handling 
or using. Foreign statistics give a better 
index to the unhealthfulness of an occupa- 
tion which apart from the temptation to use 
alcohol affords no special cause for a high 
mortality rate. />. 44, 
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The University Man and the Alcohol Question 
By Prof. Emil Kraepelin 



University of Munich 



THE momentous alcohol question, 
which affects the weal and woe of 
whole nations, knocks loud and long 
even at the gates of academic life. Indeed 
for the German student, this question to- 
gether with that of sexual hygiene, is per- 
haps the most important of all problems 
which concern him directly and which he 
must himself help to solve. The use of al- 
cohol is a matter of public concern as much 
as any other business that is such as to en- 
danger important general interests. Con- 
sequently the student world also will have 
to consider the question whether its drink- 
ing customs are really only a harmless form 
of enjo)rment. 

Unfortunately habits of this sort are not 
as a rule given up so easily as they are 
adopted. Even though the majority of 
students after awhile lose their liking for 
the many silly carryings-on at the beer- 
house, or, yielding to necessity, devote them- 
selves to the real object of their stay at the 
university; nevertheless not a few young 
men go to ruin every year in consequence of 
student drinking customs, and these are by 
no means always the men of least intelli- 
gence, as is evident from familiar examples. 
An Enemy to True Power 

The fact that the majority of students 
suffer no lasting injury from their intem- 
perance is due to the resisting power of the 
system in the young. Nevertheless, many 
a jolly student has to pay for the fleeting 
hour of intoxication by seriously endanger- 
ing his whole life's happiness, even though 
he may succeed in freeing himself from 
slavery to alcohol. Alcohol increases sex- 
ual excitability. Hence everywhere we see 
alcoholic and sexual excesses going hand in 
hand. The consequences of this habit are 
truly awful. 

We may not hope to banish these evils 
entirely from our social life, but there is not 
the slightest doubt that the eradication of 
our drinking customs would also take from 
the scourge of sexual disease a large part 
of its Dower. Almost three-fourths of all 



first cases of infection among educated 
young people originate during intoxication. 

In student circles it is the custom to 
regard excesses as justifiable, and all objec- 
tions are looked upon as petty carping crit- 
icism, which would fain fashion the vi|^or- 
ous spirit of youth into goody-goodyism. 
This conception is totally false. Excesses 
are not the sign of power, but of weakness; 
they destroy relentlessly the precious gift of 
youthful vigor, which an unimpaired body 
can preserve even into old age. 

The Student's Racial Obligation 

The student must remember, too, that he 
is not alone in the world and not here just 
for himself. His parents, the community 
to which he belongs, the wife whom he 
brings home, the children whom he begets — 
all have a well-founded right to demand 
that he shall conserve his health and 
strength instead of squandering them 
wantonly, that he shall retain the sensibil- 
ity, the capacity for enthusiasm, and the 
energy of youth for the solution of life's 
problems, that he shall not, as a worn-out, 
surfeited weakling, lose the best that life 
can offer us, joy in our work and in the ful- 
fillment of duty. 

Preparation for Leadership 

But in another and quite different sense, 
the life of the. student belongs to the com- 
munity. We all look with pride and joyous 
hope upon the young people in our educa- 
tional institutions. They are to furnish the 
leaders in the struggle of the nation toward 
spiritual, moral, and political development, 
they are to bring to maturity that for which 
earlier generations longed and strove. Con- 
sequently, there falls upon those who are 
cultured the tremendous responsibility of 
being, willy-nilly, educators of the masses. 

This is undoubtedly the most important 
point in the alcohol question as far as the 
students are concerned. Even if one should 
admit that they have the right to injure their 
own bodies and minds as they choose, yet 
they will and must themselves shrink back 
aooalled at the immeasurable evil that their 
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careless example brings upon their fellow- 
countrymen. 

What The Practical Future Will 
Reveal 

You will all later enter practical life. 
What perhaps seems to you today to be 
well-meant exaggeration, you yourselves 
in the future will see with alarming clear- 
ness, whatever profession you may adopt — 
the alcohol curse of our nation. 

The clergyman will see how the drinking 
habit undermines morality and the capacity 
for inspiration. He will see the relentless 
degeneration of the families of drinkers, as 
the head of the house goes to ruin and sinks 
into moral depravity. Over against these 
events, running their course uninterruptedly 
in thousands of instances, he stands power- 
less. 

To the future judge it will be clear that 
70 to 80 per cent, of all beggars and va- 
grants are victims of drink. Not a court 
session will pass in which the inner connec- 
tion of moral offenses, violent assaults and 
murder, with intoxication will not appear in 
unmistakable colors. 

The government official and political 
economist will reckon up the enormous sums 
that are spent every year for the pleasures 
of alcoholic excitation, four to five times as 
much as for the army and navy put together. 
To this must be added the expense for 
police and the administration of justice, so 
far as these are concerned with drinkers 
and drunkards, the support of tens of thou- 
sands who are impoverished directly or in- 
directly through the drink habit, and finally 
the large place filled by drinkers and their 
offspring in hospitals and insane asylums. 

Much more serious even than this incal- 
culable economic tribute that we pay every 
year to alcohol, must be, in the eyes of the 
true patriot, the fact that the drink habit is 
gradually undermining the general health of 
the nation. If, as a physician, you take into 
account the fact that in Germany over 
13,000 persons become victims of alcohol 
annually, that about one-fifth of all mental 
disorders are produced by alcohol, that alco- 
hol shortens the average longevity and 
diminishes the power to resist every possible 
variety of disease, it seems perfectly incom- 
prehensible that physicians have not already 
entered upon the campaign against alcohol 
with far greater energy than is actually the 
case. 

The teacher will come to know all too 
soon the tired, languid, and withal excited 
little rrf»ntHrf»«; who are incanable of satis- 



alcohol is given them more or less regularly 
by their parents. He will see, too, the 
sickly, nervous, depraved and neglected 
children from the families of drinkers, and 
they will, show him plainly toward what 
goal we are moving. 

So then, there will not be one of you to 
whom life will fail to show, over and over 
and in the most varied manner, the physical, 
moral, and economic decline consequent 
upon the spread of the alcohol habit. 

The Secret of Alcohol's Hold On 
Social Custom 
Inevitably the question will come to you : 
Why did we in our student days regard 
drinking as our right, nay, our duty ? The 
answer that first presents itself is this: It 
was the pleasure connected with drinking 
that led us to take up the mug and glass. 
That is true. Alcohol produces a joyous 
exhilaration, a feeling of increased capacity 
for work, and enhanced enjoyment of life, 
which is undoubtedly the final cause of its 
spread as an excitant. From the recom- 
mendation of a wine-seller I learn that wine 
enlivens the imagination, facilitates thought- 
connection, quickens the memory, is favor- 
able to the clear and rapid reception of im- 
pression and to the formation of judgments. 
Every word a lie! Careful investigation, 
continued for decades and conducted with 
the finest apparatus, to determine the psy- 
chical effects of alcohol, has shown beyond 
peradventure that exactly the reverse of all 
those assertions is actually the case. Alco- 
hol paralyzes the imagination, renders the 
connections of ideas more difficult, weakens 
and falsifies the memory, and produces a 
very marked derangement of the power of 
apprehension and of judgment. On the 
other hand, vocal expression is facilitated 
and in general, the setting free of activities, 
whereas the movements themselves become 
slower and less forcible. 

No Compensating Advantages 
This is the unfalsified picture of the effect 
of alcohol, to which prejudiced observers 
have added a number of wholly ficticious 
features. I must confess that I have been 
greatly surprised myself at the results of ac- 
curate experiments, for I was looking for 
such favorable effects of alcohol upon our 
mental life as should compensate for the 
mischief wrought thereby. But now we see 
clearly what is the nature of the condition 
into which we put ourselves by the use of 
alcohol. A paralyzing of the power of ap^ 
prehension and the hic/hcr mental functions. 
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clouding of consciousness, and an excitation 
in the realm of the impulses, which lets the 
control of our wills slip away from us more 
and more. And this is the condition that 
we light-heartedly make the centre of our 
good times, for the sake of which we aflfec- 
tionately form those drinking customs 
which devastate our nation. Even if alco- 
holic intoxication produced all those desir- 
able eflfects upon our mental life which are 
ascribed to it by liquor-dealers and drinkers 
in their enthusiasm, we should have to turn 
from it in horror as soon as we beheld its 
terrible footprints on our national life. 

The National Loss in Alcohol Com- 
radeship 

We are still a young . aspiring nation 
which does not need the pitiable assistance 
of an artificial excitant in order to think and 
feel and act nobly. Alcohol has seemed to 
us a nice plaything or even an amiable 
friend, an ever-ready comforter and helper 
in sickness and weakness. Today^ how-^ 
ever, we know that the jolly comrade, for' 
the price of one hour of exhilaration, cheats 
us out of our self-respect, that it brings to 
ruin every being and evefy nation that 
yields to it. Whoever recognizes this in- 
contestable truth can be no true man if he 
is not seized with righteous anger against 
the |X)ison which those prize most highly 
who are its most helpless victims, which 
with unheard-of oppression has forced 
whole nations into bondage to itself. 

The Appeal to Modern Manhood 

What example has produced can in turn 
be done away with by example. But this 
example must come from above, from those 
who are the salt of the earth. For the 
student world, there is a peculiarly pressing 



duty. Yours it is, fellow-students, to do 
away with the remnants of mediaeval bar- 
barism that still disfigures your customs. 
Our movement against alcoholism is the 
sign of a new era, which has some thought 
for itself, and courageously overturns old, 
deep-rooted mouldering prejudices. We 
wish to be modern men, and therefore 
young people must take the lead. Then the 
nation will follow willingly, as it has fol- 
lowed them hitherto. 

What we want is a healthy, happy people, 
strong in mind and body. 

When foreign enemies threaten our bord- 
ers, it is our young men who take up arms 
against them, and the flower of the army is 
made up of our students. They are the 
ones who inspire it with that high moral 
spirit which is the prerequisite of success, 
and for which our neighbors so greatly envy 
u^. Today, when we have to do with an in- 
ternal foe, perhaps more dangerous for us 
than all foreign enemies, should the student- 
body hang back, simply that it may not be 
obliged to give up certain favorite customs ? 
The opposition oflFered to the campaign 
against alcohol by ignorance and thought- 
lessness, precedent and tradition, by love of 
gain and money interests, is quite extraor- 
dinary. There will be all too many Who 
will grasp at any straw to save their beloved 
drinking customs. To them we will say, 
"Go on with your drinking ; we fortunately 
no longer need it." But all those among 
our university students who have kept a 
clear head, a warm heart, and a firm will, 
will recognize the tremendous importance of 
the alcohol question, will sympathize in the 
danger to our nation, and with fresh deter- 
mination will act accordingly. With their 
help we shall conquer. — Translated for The 
Scientific Temperance Journal. 



College Leadership in Good Habits 
By George W. Andrews, D. D. 



IS IT not time to begin an agitation 
which will awaken our colleges to a 
sense of their responsibility for leader- 
ship in all things which have to do with our 
public welfare? While the demands of bus- 
mess and public safety have been compel- 
ling leading firms and corporations to take 
advanced grounds against the use of all al- 
coholic beverages on the part of employes, 
and in some cases to refuse to employ young 
men who smoke cigarets, we see collegfe men 



who ought to be leaders of public opinion 
sitting down to tables decked with well- 
filled and repeatedly filled beer mugs and 
glasses filled with stronger drinks. College 
smokers are the order of the day and all 
alumni banquets are so redolent with the 
weed that the clothes and lungs of smokers 
and non-smokers are thoroughly saturated. 
If we cannot look to our colleges for lead- 
ership in these matters which the legisla- 
tures, corporations and advanced scientific 
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investigators have pronounced harmful, 
where are we to look for leadership? We 
spend hundreds of dollars and even thou- 
sands to prepare our boys for leadership. 
We send them to college and behold! the 
influence of many trustees, members of the 
faculty and alimini is against the kind of 
leadership the world is requiring. Young 
men coming from homes where the manli- 
est lessons are enforced, are subjected to a 
pressure to disregard these lessons and, in 
order to maintain social standing in the col- 
lege, are tempted to do as the others are 
doing. It is not an easy matter for a fresh- 
man to resist. If may be too much to ex- 
pect that all drinking and smoking shall 
cease. There always will be those who will 
yield to the coarser appetites. But is it too 
much to ask that members of the faculty be 
required to be total abstainers from alco- 
holic beverages and tobacco? They ought 
to set an example in harmony with the sci- 
entific teaching of the secondary schools. 



Is any superiority as a specialist in any 
department of the college curriculimi a suf- 
ficient compensation for a lack of leadership 
in these things which so vitally affect and 
which are destined more vitally to affect the 
future welfare of the students? Is it too 
much to ask that college authorities set 
themselves like flint against these weaken- 
ing customs? 

I am well aware that those who protest 
against these customs are going to subject 
themselves to the bitter criticism of those 
who, in their short-sightedness, look upon 
these things as harmless follies, but for the 
sake of the young men who need strong 
bodies and clear minds to meet the demands 
of the day, I, for one, am willing to bear my 
share of the criticism. Some day the protest 
will be heeded and these things will be ban- 
ished from our colleges, and our collies 
will be abreast of the times instead of lag- 
gards as at present. — The Congregationalist. 



A Cincinnati Story of Tuberculosis 

THE slogan for anti-tubercuIosis work the other two districts 
has long been "Fi|[ht the three D's — 
Dark, Damp, Dirt, but for some 



reason,, possibly merely lack of recognition 
of its importance, the fourth "D" — Drink — 
has had little really earnest emphasis placed 
upon it. In one large tuberculosis exhibit 
a few years ago the only mention made of 
the factor of drink was a brief sentence, 
"Don't Drink," in moderate sized type 
among other "don*ts" hung in an inconspic- 
uous corner. 

Of recent years the tuberculosis literature 
has shown improvement in this respect 
though it is still a source of surprise to 
those who know the volume of evidence on 
this point, that so little clear, definite infor- 
mation is given as to the reasons why the 
drink habit increases susceptibility to dis- 
ease, renders recovery more uncertain, and 
hence should be avoided. 

Of special interest, therefore, are the con- 
clusions from a special survey made by the 
Cincinnati Anti-Tuberculosis League in 
four districts where a high tuberculosis 
death-rate, dampness, drink, vice, poor san- 
itation, or a mixed foreign population gave 
elements for a fruitful study of conditions. 

From 20 to 44 per cent, of the buildings 
were found to be in bad sanitary condition. 
On the count of "Dampness" the proportion 
was only 1 per cent, and 4 per cent, respec- 
tively in two districts, and ten per cent, in 



two districts. "Darkness" ap- 
peared in 5 per cent, in the other two. 
"Dirt" was conspicuous in 8, 25, 35 and 43 
per cent, of the homes of the four districts. 
"Dampness" and "Darkness" may be condi- 
tions out of the control of those obliged to 
rent in these localities, but "Dirt" which ap- 
peared in the larger number of cases is 
measurably within control. 

The same is true of "drink" expenditure. 
The average expenditures per family for 
drink for the four districts was respectively 
$1.15, $5.67, $1.54, and $1.32 per week. 

Here again is fresh evidence of the fact 
recently referred to in the Journal that im- 
provement in housing conditions could in 
part be secured by educating the families 
to divert drink money to rent. In every 
district, the average family could have 
added at least one room to its crowded home 
with a surplus for heat, light, and other 
comforts that are conducive to health and 
to morality, if the drink money had been 
spent on the home. 

. The conclusions from the survey as to 
the influence of drink and dissipation ought 
to quicken work against alcoholism as a pre- 
ventive of tuberculosis as recommended by 
the International Tuberculosis Congress. 

"It seems a logical conclusion from the an- 
alysis of our figures," says the report, "that 
dissipation must take the lead among the 
causes of consumption with damp living and 
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sleeping rooms second and bad living con- 
ditions third. The facts would go, further, 
to indicate that if drink and dissipation were 
eliminated in Districts 3 and 4, the bad liv- 
ing conditions as a factor would be greatly 
minimized. 

"Furthermore, do not the facts strongly 
indicate that a susceptible physical condition 
brought about by debilitating influences such 
as other diseases, dissipation or anything 
that lowers the resistance, cut more of a fig- 
ure in the development of tuberculosis than 
we have been led to believe ? Is it not more 
a question of susceptibility than a chance of 
infection." 

Perhaps the. most sinister fact brought out 
by this survey is the discovery of beer 
drinking among the children of these dis- 
tricts in families of the predominant foreign 
elements. In the Hungarian families, 42 



per cent, of the children drank beer ; in the 
Irish families, 48 per cent; in the Italian 
49 per cent. ; and in the Russian 74 per cent. 

Here is making the soil for future disease, 
here unquestionably are shaping the ele- 
ments of morbidity, unsettled nervous condi- 
tions, possible degeneracy, of the continued 
community burden of poverty, ill-health and 
possible crime. 

The least that should be done is to teach 
these children themselves in the public 
schools the dangers in the use of alcohol. 
Into those homes should go warnings to par- 
ents against giving the children beer. 

The program for controlling and prevent- 
ing present and future tuberculosis will 
never be complete until it includes full and 
adequate plans for combating also the evils 
of alcohol. 



An Experimental Study of Racial Degeneration in Animals 

Treated With Alcohol 
By Charles R. Stockard, Ph. D., New York 



SCHWEIGHOFER has recorded an 
interesting individual case. A nor- 
mal woman married a normal man 
and had three sound children. The hus- 
band died and the woman married a drunk- 
ard and gave birth to three other children ; 
one of these became a drunkard, one had 
infantilism, while the third was a social de- 
generate and drunkard. The first two of 
these children contracted tuberculosis, 
which had never before been in the family. 
The woman married a third time and by 
this sober husband she again produced 
sound children. 

This is an important human experiment. 
The female was first tested with a normal 
male and gave normal offspring; when 
mated with an alcoholic male the progeny 
were defective as a result of his poisoned 
condition. She was again tested with a 
normal male and found to be still capable of 
giving sound offspring. A number of such 
cases are on record. 

The experiments here recorded have been 
undertaken in order to ascertain. whether al- 
cohol did exert a marked influence on the 
germ cells and developing embryos of ani- 
mals, and, if possible, to demonstrate the 
nature and mode of action of this influence. 

The animals are first tested by normal 
matings and found to produce normal off- 
spring. The alcoholic treatment is then be- 

Abstract of an article in the Archives 



gun on a given nimiber of individuals and 
males and females mated in different com- 
binations according to whether they are al- 
coholics or normal. 

Alcohol is administered to the guinea- 
pigs by inhalation. At first it was given 
with the food, but the animals did not relish 
it and therefore took less food. By the in- 
halation method, forced feeding was 
avoided that would have upset the animals 
so that the results might have been modified 
by their poor bodily condition. 

The experiments have been conducted on 
guinea-pigs, since they breed fairly rapidly 
and rear their young without much difficulty 
in the laboratory. Strong healthy stock has 
been chosen and the animals have been care- 
fully handled. All have remained in vigor- 
ous health and most of them have increased 
in size and fattened during the progress of 
the experiment. No structural changes 
were found in any of the animals examined 
even after fifteen months of treatment. 
Their general health and behavior indicated 
that they were in good condition. One can- 
not claim therefore, that this treatment is 
greater in proportional amount than the al- 
cohol a human being often takes. The fact 
is that these animals have never been com- 
pletely intoxicated, but receive only enough 
alcohol six times a week to affect their ner- 
vous states. They may be conlpkrecLtola, 
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toper who drinks daily but never becomes 
really drunk. The only indication of the 
effects of the treatment is shown by the 
quality of the offspring they produce. 

Fifty-five matings of treated animals have 
been made. Forty-two of these have now 
reached full term and are recorded. From 
forty-two matings only seven young sur- 
vived and six of these are still living, five of 
which are runts, though their parents were 
unusually large, strong animals. 

The following combinations were made: 
1. Alcoholic males were mated to normal 
females. This is the paternal test, and is 
really crucial proof of the influence of alco- 
hol on the germ cells, since the defective off- 
spring in this case must be due to the modi- 
fied germ cells of the father. Of 24 mat- 
ings of this type 14 gave no result at all, 
only 12 living young were born in 5 litters. 
Sieven of these died soon ; only 5 have sur- 
vived and these are unusually small and 
svery shy and excitable animals. 

It is a point of some interest that all of the 
young animals that died showed various 
nervous disturbances, having epileptic-like 
seizures, and in every case died in a state of 
convulsion. This is commonly the fate of 
feeble and nervously defective children. 

The important fact in the above case is 
that only the father was alcoholic, the 
mother being a normally vigorous animal. 

2. Normal males were mated with alco- 
holic females. This is the maternal test. 
In such cases, the alcohol may affect the 
young in two ways — by modifying the germ 
cells of the mother, or by acting directly on 
the developing embryo. There are only 
four such matings. Three living litters 
were born, one consisting of three prema- 
ture young that died at birth. The other 
two litters consisted of one young each 
which have survived. 

The alcoholic treatment in one of these 
cases was not begun till after the mother 
had been pregnant for about three weeks. 
In the other case the animal was weak and 



small for several months but finally re- 
covered and developed into a normal ani- 
mal. She was mated with an alcoholic. 
She was killed by accident, but one of her 
young was found to be deformed and 
showed decidedly degenerate and feebly de- 
veloped hind legs. All the affected off- 
spring of alcoholic guinea pigs are weak in 
their hind extremities and drag their legs. 
Yet none showed a noticeably structural 
effect except this one which had one alco- 
holic grandmother and an alcoholic father. 

Finally we may consider the results of 
pairing two alcoholized individuals. The 
third line of the table summarizes these re- 
sults. As might have been anticipated, this 
type of mating has given the highest fatality 
of all. 

Ten out of a total of 14 matings have 
given no offspring or early abortions. 
Three still-born litters have been produced, 
each consisting of two young. 

Only one living litter was born from the 
14 matings in which both parents were alco- 
holic and this litter consisted of but one 
weak individual which died in convulsions 
on the sixth day after birth. This is indeed 
a decided effect of alcohol on the offspring 
when one compares it with 9 control mat- 
ings of normal animals, all of which gave 
living litters containing a total of 17 individ- 
uals all surviving and all large, vigorous 
animals for their ages. 
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THE GRACE OF HUMOR 

I have often felt that the time has come to raise another figure to 
the hierachy of Christian graces. A man may be faithful, hopeful, and 
charitable, and yet leave much to be desired. He may be useful, no 
doubt, with that equipment, but he may also be both tiresome and even 
absurd. The fourth quality that I should like to see raised to the 
highest rank among Christian graces is the Grace of Humoo4li&. C. 
Benson. <^ 
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Nervousness in School Children 

NERVOUSNESS in school children who 
have alcoholic fathers, particularly in 
the large cities, is frequently found by ob- 
servant school physicians, according to Dr. 
Herford, a German physician of Altona. 

On the average, from four to five marked 
cases of nervous disorders have been found 
among every fifty school children examined 
on entrance to school. Among the most 
frequent derangements are night terrors, ir- 
ritability, timidity, moodiness, St. Vitus 
dance, convulsions, and epilepsy. 

Nearly all these children answer yes, 
when asked if the father drinks alcoholic 
liquors. With this go the other factors 
common in intemperance such as defective 
housing and food, insufficient sleep and lack 
of proper training. 

Another report to the same effect from 
Dr. P. Meyer, reviewing the work of the 
school physicians of Berlin for the years 
1909 and 1910, states that 320 children were 
found, 202 boys and 118 girls, suffering her- 
editary afflictions due to the alcoholism of 
their fathers ; in only eight boys and five 
girls was the heredity due to the alcoholism 
of the mother. These children were also 
found to be more frequently afflicted than 
other children with tuberculosis, anaemia, 
scrofula and rachitis. 



What Temperance Work Saves 
the. Public 

THE secretary of the poor fund in Lei- 
denschied has compiled some figures 
showmg what three drinkers have cost the 
community. 

Between the years 1900 and 1911 for 
drinker, "H. H.," there was expended for 
maintenance, for care of the wife, and for 
bringing up his children 4,957 marks or 
$1299.50. 

Drinker "F. P." from 1904 to 1911 had 
cost $369.13 for maintenance, clothing, and 
support from a charitable institution. 

The third drinker, "W. S.," in seventeen 
years ending 1911, had drafted upon the 
public treasury to the extent of $338.24 for 
maintenance, care in an institution, care of 
the children and hospital treatment for the 
wife. 

All three cases are still being helped in 
various ways. 

There is sound public policy in the action 
of several European governments which 
rf-rttitrihute to the work of the temperance so- 



cieties whose object is the prevention of al- 
coholism or the rescue and restoration of 
the drinker. 

In this same town of Leidenscheid, the 
Blue Cross Society in 1907 estimated that 
it directly saved the town annually nearly 
$400. The drinkers it had rescued paid in 
taxes at least $180, while as drinkers they 
had contributed nothing, and, further, it 
was certain that some of them with their 
families would have been a burden on the 
public treasury. Had this been the case 
with only five, the city would have been 
compelled to pay out at least $250 more 
from its poor funds. 

Similar evidence of the financial value of 
work with the drinker was given at the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections at Boston in 1911. Mr. Edwin 
Mulready, probation officer, reported on 
102 cases of men brought before the courts 
for drunkenness in six months. All were 
cases in which a five dollar fine would have 
been imposed with the alternative of spend- 
ing several days in jail. In these 102 cases 
of sentence suspended the men earned for 
themselves and their families $1370 during 
the time they would have spent in jail. In 
jail, they would have earned nothing; it 
would have cost $361 to keep them in jail 
and to transport them. The country further 
received from each of these men the $5 fine 
which ordinarily would have been paid by 
only 11 per cent. There was a net saving 
to the community of $1540. 

The cost to the county every time it col- 
lects a five dollar fine, Mr. Mulready stated, 
is $15.40, a species of financing that reminds 
one of the classic illustration of the frog 
jumping out of the well. "When shall we 
awake" asks Dr. Menas Gregory, "to the 
larger opportunity of prevention?" 



Child Proteges of Prussia 
By Dr. A. Holitscher 

FOR ten years, Prussia has pursued the 
policy of training at public expense the 
neglected children who, if not properly 
trained, grow up to recruit the unsocial 
elements of the population. The reason for 
instituting this training was chiefly lack of 
parental care and protection. More than 
a third of the children so cared for are from 
parents who are either mentally defective or 
of vicious tendencies. A large part of the 
children had already been convicted in the 
courts before they were taken in charge by 
the institution. And the number of those 
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needing such care and training during their 
minority is constantly increasing. About 
$25,000,000 have already been spent in the 
erection of buildings for these state pro- 
teges. 

Approximately twelve per cent, of the 
charges are mentally abnormal. In 40.8 per 
cent., the mental defectiveness is due to her- 
editary conditions, the chief of which is in- 
temperance of one or both parents. — Trans- 
lated for The Scientific Temperance 
Journal. 



The Mortality of Liquor Dealers 
The occupation of selling liquor is a dan- 
gerous one for those engaged in it according 
to accumulating evidence from mortality 
rates of various countries. 

A French physician has published in La 
Presse Medicate figures showing that while 
the general mortality in Paris is 36.1 per 
1,000 for adult males 30-49 years of age, for 



saloon keepers it is 46.9. In Switzerland 
the rate is 25.8 for the same general class 
and 42.59 for saloon keepers. 

In England the figures are put a little dif- 
ferently, but their import is even more un- 
favorable for the liquor sellers. 

The English records compute the number 
of adult males between 25 and 65 years of 
age that it takes to furnish 1,000 deaths. 
The census is taken every ten years and 
covers a two-year period. In statistics of 
1880-1890 there were 1,000 deaths to 64,000 
of the general population, but 1,521 deaths 
to 64,000 public-house keepers. In 1880 to 
1890 there were 1,000 deaths to every 
61,000 of general male population at the 
ages stated, but 1,642 to 61,000 liquor sel- 
lers. In 1900-1902, the general health rate 
had improved so that there were 1,000 
deaths to 71,000 of the general class, but the 
ages stated, but the improvement at the 
same rate failed to reach the liquor sel- 
lers whose rate was 1,669 per 71,000 



The Alcohol Question In The Light of Social Ethics 
By Dr. B. Strehler, Neisse 



NO MAN lives for himself alone. 
Along with the perfection of one's 
individual endowments, must go re- 
cognition of his dependence upon the com- 
munity from which he receives and to which 
he gives. 

In the days of sparse population and little 
intercourse, social ethics was a much less 
important consideration than it is now with 
our density of population and intricacy of 
commercial and social relations. 

Social ethics demands recognition of a col- 
lective responsibility for the prevailing 
wants, abuses and immoralities; it means 
measuring one's own conduct by the effects 
it will have upon the morality of the com- 
munity. It means a feeling of fellow re- 
sponsibility for the stumbling and falling of 
one's brothers and incites to active efforts 
to form a public opinion for the protection 
of the individual against evils. 

For example; Individual ethics teaches 
the duty of caring for one's health ; but so- 
cial ethics also enters in, for ill health is a 
source of care and anxiety to one's family 
and may become a loss or an expense to the 
community. But in times of epidemic the 
health of the individual becomes very 
specially related to that of the community 
and may have to be supervised for the 
safety of the general health. Care about 
expectorating is an obvious hygienic duty, 



and the notices against spitting posted in 
public places as a precaution against the 
spread of tuberculosis are one method of 
training the social hygienic consciousness. 
All these considerations bring us very close 
to the alcohol question. 

One can scarcely name a vital question of 
the day into which the alcohol question does 
not enter. The present alcoholism which 
we so much lament, this extensive net of of- 
ficial regulations, of opinions, customs and 
usages governing the establishments, indus- 
tries and consumption of alcoholic drinks, 
has not always existed. Nor has it grown 
overnight into such an immense poison tree. 
For a thousand years this dangerous, life- 
destroying foe to civilization has been al- 
lowed to develop. Manufactories and cap- 
ital, railroads, bottling establishments, land 
ownership, financial policies, all combine to- 
gether for the production of "alcoholism'* 
in its present dimensions. 

As old as time is the fight of mankind 
against drunkenness. The modern anti- 
alcohol movement began by combating 
drunkenness. It continued until we learned 
to look upon and to treat cases of 
drunkenness from the standpoint of social 
ethics. We used to think drunkards were 
nothing but depraved men who in inexcus- 
able weakness and malevolence had brought 
this evil upon themselves. Thirty years of 
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earnest work has shown that the drunkard 
is pre-eminently the acute symptom of the 
generally prevjdent use of alcohol. 

Drunkards are like boils and tumors on 
the sick body politic, while the real, sickness 
is in the blood, brain and heart of the peo- 
ple. 

When cholera breaks out we are not satis- 
fied with treating the individual patient. 
Orders are issued for maintaining healthy 
conditions ; the drinking water, food, houses 
and manner of living are all inspected and 
improved. There may be individual cases 
where this causes trouble and is burden- 
some. But an enemy of the community 
must be fought by the combined efforts of 
all. Every individual must cooperate and 
if necessary laws must be invoked to com- 
pel him to do so. 

In the same way the fight against drunk- 
enness must be traced back to its causes. It 
must be directed to the prevention of 
drunkenness. 

Conservative estimates, founded upon the 
statistics of numerous city and country dis- 
tricts place the number of drunkards in 
Germany at about 400,000. To these must 
be added the 300,000 of unhappy wives who 
are made daily martyrs, and to these prob- 
ably a million pitiable weak, frail children, 
an inestimable army of wretched humanity. 

In all Germany there are scarcely a dozen 
cases of hydrophobia a year, and how care- 
fully we guard against it. Upon the barest 
suspicion of hydrophobia the strictest 
measures are taken for the preservation of 
life. Must we not then give a thousand 
times as much care and attention to the 
drink problem ? 

The chief propositions from the stand- 
point of social ethics affecting the alcohol 
question are the following : 

1. Through the habitual general use of 
alcohol there is brought about an inherited 
weakness in respect to this narcotic that is 
shown by a craving for alcoholic drinks and 
at the same time a lowered resistance 
to its poisonous influence. 

2. This wide-spread weakness is also a 
factor in the prevailing drinking customs 
which by confirming the alcohol bias, or af- 
fording numberless occasions for drinking, 
awaken and develop slumbering tendencies. 

3. It follows that today the individual is 
much more in danger than formerly from 
alcohol ; further, in view of all this general 
danger — as against cholera or hydrophobia 
— ^much stricter measures of prevention 
should be taken than formerly seemed nec- 



From the standpoint of ethics, therefore, 
everyone who is seriously concerned about 
this matter must ask himself what can and 
ought I do in order that this state of things 
may be improved ? 

This question would receive varying an- 
swers from equally earnest persons inter- 
ested in social welfare. To me it appears 
that first there must be a campaign agamst 
the use of intoxicating drinks until it loses 
its commanding place. 

We should aim at putting a stop to the 
widespread inheritance of alcoholic weak- 
nesses by securing a generation of abstain- 
ers and at the same time gradually, but 
surely, breaking up the alcohol customs. 
Give us a generation of abstinent parents, 
and let the children and grandchildren be 
born into an alcohol-free society and the 
question of drunkenness would be solved. 

There are those who may object: "Let 
the drunkards drink themselves to death, 
the sooner the better. They care for no- 
thing else and deserve nothing else. They 
are all a lot of diseased, worthless members 
of society. It is foolish to let considera- 
tions for such inferior individuals deprive 
others of a source of enjoyment." 

That sounds plausible, but it is a very 
shortsighted view. Were all these people 
actually inferior at birth, or did many of 
them become such through the temptations 
of our alcoholized society? Have we not 
all seen examples enough of highly endowed 
young people ending in the deepest alcohol 
misery. From whom did they get their low 
resisting power? Were there not alcohol- 
ized individuals among their ancestors? 
Have not many delicately organized individ- 
uals been able to keep from breaking down 
in a non-alcoholic environment? 

It is cowardly to close one's eyes to these 
sorrowful facts. It is more than thought- 
less not to work with all one's might to put 
an end to this state of things. 

If it is true— as it is— that such great 
numbers of inexperienced weak-willed men 
are forced, almost of necessity, from their 
tendencies and environment to a craving for 
drink, and thereby probably into crime, it is 
then without question the demand of social 
ethics that all who have sufficient compre- 
hension and normal sympathy should stand 
together and by every means, but first of 
all by total abstinence from this dangerous 
substance, erect a firm dike against any fur- 
ther flood of this black stream of evil and 
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Why Boys Smoke 
By Ozora S. Davis. D. D. 

President of Chicago Theological Seminary 



IN SEEKING for the reason why boys 
smoke cigarettes it is well to think of 
some of the reasons that do not explain 
the fact. 

Boys do not smoke because they have the 
natural taste for tobacco. Boys do not 
smoke for the same reason that they eat 
apples or watermelon. These taste good at 
the outset and there is no need that any boy 
should "learn to eat'' fruit. 

On the other hand he has to "learn to 
smoke." He does not know the reason 
why. We understand that the nausea and 
headache are due to the effort that nature is 
making to cast out the poison of the nico- 
tine. He only knows that his first attempts 
with tobacco generally make him sick and 
he would stop in most cases with the first 
experiment if it were not for the challenge 
of this fact to his bravery and the ridicule 
that would come if he surrendered to a vom- 
iting spell. 

So boys smoke in spite of the natural 
tastes and early experiences that attend the 
use of tobacco and not because the physical 
system craves it or pronounces it good when 
the boy tries to afflict his body with the 
poison. 

Boys smoke cigarettes because grown men 
smoke tobacco in all kinds of ways. They 
are imitating their elders and their superi- 
ors in their effort to be manly and grown 
up, as they regard it. The college man's 
pipe and the business man's cigar is the in- 
centive to the boy's cigarette and his first 
chew of tobacco. The force of the man's 
example cannot be over-estimated in the in- 
fluences that lead the boy to smoke. He 
is bound to try to do in his way what he 
sees grown men do in their way. Men 
ought to remember this when they smoke. 
They can endure the toxins in their mature 
bodies which will wreck the physical organ- 
ism of the adolescent boy. It is very dif- 
ficult to show the boy this fact, however; 
and he does to his lasting harm what the 
grown man sometimes may do without se- 
rious peril. Every man who smokes ought 
to reckon with the force of his example is 
this respect and ask himself if he cannot af- 
ford to give up a personal habit that is 
weighted with such serious possibilities to 
boys. 

Boys smoke because other boys smoke. 
It is not a secret and. solitary habit. Gener- 



ally the corn-silk cigarette is the discovery 
of two boys and not of one. Bigger boys 
smoke and so smaller boys try it. Probably 
the example of the larger boy is more po- 
tent even than that of the grown man. It is 
thought to be a sign of being grown up. 
The fear of a boy is that he will be consid- 
ered a "kid." If a cigarette will graduate 
him from the "kid" class he will brave a 
sick stomach and a bitten tongue for the 
honor. 

He has a false idea of what it means to 
qualify for graduation, that is all. But the 
power of the false idea is beyond dispute. 
It is the privilege of the older boy to give 
him another standard. Until this is done 
boys will continue to learn to smoke because 
older boys do it. 

Then boys smoke because there is a cer- 
tain air of smartness which goes with it. It 
means that they have overcome the protest 
of their stomachs and won a certain victory. 
This brings a kind of sense of superiority 
gratifying to the boy. If it were a vic- 
tory worth while it would be a praiseworthy 
thing to be proud of it. The cigarette is 
the sign of a victory that was not worth 
winning. If boys could see this they would 
be less inclined to smoke. The strength of 
which it is an evidence has been expended in 
a bad cause. And boys smoke because they 
have acquired the habit. The power of the 
cigarette habit is greater than we would be 
inclined to think. Boys in school who are 
in the clutch of it become its slaves. They 
cannot put their minds on their work. They 
are incapable of remaining long without the 
stimulant of another cigarette. Their whole 
physical and moral condition is involved. 
This is the universal testimony of teachers 
and it is something that is known to the 
writer from experience as a high school 
principal. The fetter of the cigarette habit 
becomes welded at last with a grip that no 
act of the weakened will alone can break. 
This is the terrible and tragic end of the 
matter in case after case. Boys think that 
they can smoke a little now and then when 
they please and that they can stop when 
they are ready to do so. They do not know 
that the very continuing of the use of cigar- 
ettes involves their wills so seriously that 
when they want to stop they cannot. This 
can be proven from evaeiV^schodUin the 
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Boys smoke because they do not know the 
consequences; because they are led astray 
by the example of others ; because they have 
false standards of conquest and progress; 
and because they are the victims of habit. 
There is not one valid reason why a boy 
should learn to smoke cigarettes; there is 
every reason why he never should do it, or 
if he is doing it, why he should stop now. 



Smokers In Foot-Ball Try-Outs 

TO MAKE the team, is a pet ambition 
of many a youth as he turns his face 
collegeward. No sacrifice in college 
life is too great for this end. The honor 
won, the regulations as to sleep, diet, exer- 
cise and various indulgences, are cheerfully 
obeyed **for the honor of the team." 

Now comes evidence that the youth needs 
to begin his preparation before he enters 
the college or university athletic field. Dr. 
Frederick J. Pack of the University of 
Utah, has been gathering evidence on the 
effect of smoking as shown in college stu- 
dents, and as the test of athletic fitness, se- 
lected the foot-ball **try-out" as affording 
the best comparable evidence of fitness of ' 
smokers and non-smokers. 
Twice as Many Non-Smokers Made 
The Team 

Twelve colleges and universities in all 
parts of the country supplied the facts about 
their foot-ball squads. Six institutions 
furnished data about the "try-out." A 
total of 210 men contested for positions on 
the first teams. Of the non-smokers 65.8 
per cent, were successful; of the smokers 
only 33.3 per cent, were successful. This 
was not only true in the six institutions 
taken as a total, but in each of the six, the 
non-smokers far outstripped the smokers. 
In one institution not a single smoker ob- 
tained a place on the team. 

Lung Capacity Nine Per Cent. Less 

In tests of lung capacity, where the effects 
of smoking appear almost wholly isolated 
from other factors^ the smokers, making 
due allowance for differences in age and 
weight, had a lung capacity 9.4 per cent, less 
than the non-smokers, a serious handicap to 
a man wishing to be a first-class player. 
Smoking Always Associated With Low 
Scholarship 

In scholarship, as in all previous similar 
studies the smokers were inferior. The 
average mark obtained by non-smokers was 
79.4 per cent., by the smokers 74.5 per cent. 



would furnish 71 per cent, of the lowest 
marks, the non-smokers only 29 per cent, 
while the smokers furnished twice as many 
conditions and failures as the non-smokers. 

To the boy who wants to succeed in 
either athletics or scholarship the conclu- 
sions of Dr. Pack are important : 

**L Only half as many smokers as non- 
smokers are successful in the try-outs for 
foot-ball squads. 

**2. In the case of able-bodied men 
smoking is associated with loss in lung capa- 
city of practically 10 per cent. 

"3. Smoking is invariably associated 
with low scholarship." 

Shojo-Hi — A Story of Japan 
By Rev. Garrett Hondelink 

Reprinted by request 

THE Japanese have a certain cloth 
called shojo-hi. It is made of wool 
and dyed red. It is said concerning 
this cloth that the genuine is dyed with 
the blood of Shojo found in the China sea. 
Now these Shojo, just like men, are able to 
talk very well, and because they are wise 
and clever, know beforehand all about the 
way in which men try to catch them. Con- 
sequently they are in the habit of hiding 
away down at the bottom of the sea. Those 
who have caught them say it is almost im- 
possible to get the better of them in any 
way. However, men's intelligence is some- 
thing wonderful, and they are well aware 
that the Shojo are very fond of sake (Jap- 
anese beer). These Shojo catchers know 
also that, if these animals have but a smell 
of the sake, they will be sure to come up 
from the bottom of the sea. Accordingly 
they put some sake into large jars, and with 
dippers beside these arrange them in 
rows in the meadows on the shore. 
Then they take the ^rass growing around, 
and, without cutting it off, tie it, and make 
a lot of it into the shape of shoes and leave 
them on the shore. These Shojo catchers 
hide themselves some distance away and 
watch for the coming of the Shojo. There- 
upon, it is said, the odor of the sake seems 
to enter and permeate the vary bottom of 
the sea. 

The Shojo snuff up this odor, and one 
one will turn to his companion and say: 
"Sansuke Shojo! Isn't there some kind of 
pleasant odor here? Surely this must be 
sake ! Come, let us go up out of>the seaj" 
9nly A TRAPbyV^OOgle 
To this, it is said. Sansuke will renlv : 
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out of the sea! It is only a trap of theirs 
to get us to drink it so that we will get 
drunk, and then they will beat us to death." 

Then another Shojo replies : "It is all right 
to go up, provided we do not drink any of 
the sake. It is much better to go there and 
to get the smell of the sake than to be here 
and to smell this obnoxious seaweed." 

Then all the Shojo exclaim: "Why of 
course that is true. There surely can t be 
any danger in merely smelling of it. Come, 
everybody come!" 

So saying, they all leave the water on tip- 
toe, and go up to the sake jar. But this is 
far different from merely smelling it at the 
bottom of the sea. Soon all exclaim: 
"What a fine odor this is! But, somehow 
or other, I can't endure this !" 

Continuously snuffling it up, they keep loi- 
tering around the jars until finally one will 
say : "Why, this is only smelling it ! I can't 
possibly stand this! Suppose we take one 
dipperful apiece." 

But to this another Shojo replies: "No! 
no ! We must not do so dangerous a thing ! 
All Shojo that have been caught before 
this have likewise snatched up those dippers, 
and just swallowed the sake down. Then 
they got drunk, and finally were killed." 

The other Shojo assent to this, and say : 
"That is just the case. It would be very 
dangerous to drink any sake with those dip- 
pers, but simply to dip in our fingers and to 
lick them 9ff would be quite safe. Come, 
let us do so." 

Then they all put in their fingers, and 
lick off the sake. But this, again, is a very 
different thing from simply smelling the 
sake. . 

The Shojo then walk round and round 
while smacking their lips, and soon one will 
say to another: "Really, simply to keep on 
licking sake like this is not enough for me. 
Though we should drink some with the dip- 
pers, if only we do not fill up on sake, we 
need have no fear that we shall get drunk." 
All respond : "That's so ! That's right !" 

And then they all take up the dippers, 
and drink a little apiece. Soon one will be 
heard to say : "Unless one fills up on sake, 
and gets real drunk there is really no use in 
drinking sake. Besides, it is hardly the cor- 
rect thing to say that the Shojo who hith- 
erto were killed and had their blood pressed 
out met such a fate simply because they 
were drunk. Why, just look down at your 
feet. They have made ever so many shoes 
without even cutting off the grass. The for- 
mer Shojo put on such shoes, and they 



and were caught and killed. It cannot be 
dangerous simply to get drunk." 

Again the others reply and say : "Why, 
surely that's so. Though we do get drunk, 
if only we do not put on those shoes, we 
need have no fear that we shall be killed. 
And so let us drink until we are dead 
drunk." 

And then, when they had drunk ever so 
many dipperfuls, and are very drunk, 
strange to say, though they do not want to, 
they get an irresistible desire to put on those 
shoes. And then they all say: "Come, why 
not put on those shoes? Though we do 
pull them on, if only we do not dance and 
and tumble over, there is no danger. Let's 
simply sing a song." 

Then they put on the shoes ; they sing, 
beating time with their hands, and, strange 
to say, get the desire to beat time with 
their feet also. And then one will say : 
"What do you say to beating time with our 
feet also, but being careful not to tumble 
over?" 

AH then exclaim: "That's the idea! 
Let's do it, but be careful not to tumble 
over." 

They beat time with their feet; they 
finally tumble over, are then captured and 
killed, and their blood is used to dye the sho- 
jo-hi. 

God keep us from taking the first step 
in yielding to any temptation.— CAm^ian 
Endeavor World. 

Tobacco Sold By Liquor Dealers 

IN THE November number of the Jour- 
nal the general statement was made by 
one writer that but few saloon-keepers 
have cigarettes for sale and that they are 
opposed to their use on the ground that they 
prevent the sale of liquor. It should have 
been noted in connection with the article 
that this statement is of local application 
only as very many saloons do sell tobacco 
in its various forms. The use of cigarets, 
also is commonly believed to pave the way 
in very many cases to the drink habit. 

Lincoln's Rules for Living 

DO NOT worry, eat, three square 
meals a day, say your prayers, be 
courteous to your creditors, keep 
your digestion good, steer clear of bilious- 
ness, exercise, go slow and go easy. Maybe 
there are other things that your special case 
requires to make you happy, but, my 
friend, these, I reckon, will give you a good 
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The Gist of the Matter 

A RE inebriates born weaklings or does 
alcohol make weaklipgs of the drinker 
and through them of their children and 
grandchildren? To the solution of this 
much discussed question Dr. Wlassak 
(p. 73) brings several considerations: large 
blocks of people obviously not all congeni- 
tal weaklings become alcoholic when drink- 
ing becomes prevalent ; women and the 
Jews are not exceptionally free from men- 
tal disease, but being less subjected to 
drinking customs are comparatively free 
from alcoholism. 

A SAMPLE of the knowledge that may 
be gained from local surveys is 
shown (p. 75) by an investigation of the 
costs of caring for forty drunkards and 
their families in the town of Elbing, West 
Prussia. 

A S the use of alcohol lowers the think- 
ing powers of the individual, it of 
necessity lowers the intellectual tone of a 
community in proportion to its pro rata 
alcohol consumption. Social consequences 
are bound up in the attitude a locality takes 
toward liquor selling (p. 77). 

C OME of. the definite endeavors aimed 
at by the eugenists are set forth by 
the President of the Michigan State Board 
of Health (p. 77) : To give our children 
and grandchildren fifty years hence no 
cause of complaint against us for the qual- 
ity of their thread of life. To teach girls 
to foresee the quality of their future chil- 
dren in the men they consent to marry; to 
teach young men to shun the doll-like love- 
liness of the attractive *'moron'* girl who 
will become a millstone about his neck after 
marriage. The task of eugenics is to ex- 
terminate her. State aid is to be called 
upon to prevent parenthood by the totally 
unfit. 

Various remarks by Emperor \\'illiam on 
the alcohol question presented chrono- 
logically (p. 80) show the gradual develop- 
ment of an anti-alcohol attitude. He has 
shown a sound preference for non-alcoholic 
beverages. 

Some Modem Facts About Alcoholic Drinks.— 

By E. L. Transeau and C. F. Stoddard. A prac- 
tical pamphlet for young men. 16 pp. $.05 each; 
$1.50 per 100. 

Alcohol— Practical Facts for Practical People. 
6 pp. $.30 per 100. 

Alcohol and the Individual.— By Henry Smith 
Williams, M. D. 32 pp. $.05 each. 

Dangers in the Use of Beer.— By Hugo Hoppe, 
M. D. 20 pp. $.05 each. $2.50 per 100. 
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^0 TEACH is better than to deny, to love and trust Is wiser 
than to hate and doubt, to create is nobler than to destroy. 

—John Hay. 



Is Alcohol a Primary Cause of Degeneracy? 
By Dr. R. Wlassak, Vienna 



NUMEROUS observations have shown 
that a large proportion of the chil- 
dren of drinkers are degenerate. 
One explanation advanced is that the 
father's alcoholism has so injured him that 
his children are blighted before they are 
born. 

The objection is raised to this explanation 
that the unfavorable conditions of the 
drinker's home, the bad housing, insufficient 
food and lack of training could have caused 
the defective condition of the children. 

The excessive child mortality of the 
drinker's family would seem to indicate in- 
jured germ plasm, but without proof it can- 
not be definitely denied that it is not due to 
environment. But when it is accompanied 
by deformity, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy 
and other defects that do not originate in 
environment, germinal injury seems clearly 
indicated. To this the further objection is 
raised that the alcoholic fathers are descend- 
ed from alcoholic stock; that drinking is 
an indication of weakness instead of a 
cause. It is true that nerve specialists find 
a large proportion of mentally defective or 
unbalanced cases among their alcoholic 
patients. They also find many cases of alco- 
holism among the mental disorders that are 
not alcoholic mental disorders. 
Groups of Alcoholics Who Are Not 
Mental Weaklings 

No reliable estimate has yet been made 
of the proportion of alcoholics who come 
under observation at the mental clinics who 
are free from inherited weaknesses. But 
it is easy to show that mental weakness it- 
self does not lead, with the force of a gen- 
eral law, to alcoholism. 

From Frederick Engel's account of the 
English working classes during the first half 
of the last century one gets the idea that 
great masses of the people were alcoholics. 
Similar conditions are found today in some 
of the mining districts of Austria. Other 
examples are found among the student fra- 
ternities aad finally, among the native races. 
We know how the importation of spirituous 

*Frora an address given at the XIII International 



drinks into the colonies leads quickly to the 
alcoholism of the natives. 

Of course it is unthinkable that the alco- 
holism in all these cases is due to defective 
brains or inherited weakness. 
Alcoholic Dements Go With Drinking 
Customs 

It is equally erroneous to assume that 
there is an elementary instinctive desire for 
the sensations produced by intoxication. 
Alcoholic mental diseases are rare among 
women in countries where it is not custom- 
ary for them to drink. Among the Jews, 
epilepsy and alcoholism are relatively infre- 
quent, but there is mental disease among 
them also. Either can procure alcohol but 
"mental weakness" does not lead them into 
alcoholism, in the absence of the drinking 
customs. 

Alcohol Finds the Weakest Place 
The whole question has hitherto been 
treated almost entirely by specialists in men- 
tal disease. It 'should be looked at more 
broadly. 

Pathology teaches that the diflFerent or- 
gans diflFer widely in their ability to resist 
the same injury. The mental specialist gets 
the alcoholics in whom the brain was the 
organ least resistant to alcohol. The prac- 
tising physician will tell you, if you ask 
him at what age the effects of alcohol 
usually begin to come to light, that many 
men retain their physical or mental efficiency 
until about their fiftieth year. Then they 
begin to show alcoholic troubles either in 
the heart, digestive organs or nervous sys- 
tems. The drinkers who can stand a great 
deal before showing the effects — the tol- 
erant drinkers — are rarely met by the alien- 
ist. He sees only the worst cases, among 
whom mental troubles predominate. 
The Slowly Affected Drinker Affects 
the Race 

It is the.tolerant drinkers who are of most 
importance to the question of race de- 
terioration through alcohol. They are the 
most numerous and they will have more in- 
fluence upon the inherited qualities of the 

Congress Against Alcoholism, The Hague, igii. 
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race than will the mentally weak drinkers. 
They carry the most valuable elements, 
biologically as well as socially. As one 
looks about him he can hardly escape the 
conviction that it is the vigorous constitu- 
tion of these tolerant drinkers that leads 
to their heavy drinking. 

We know today, from physiological ex- 
periments, that the sensitiveness of the 
brain towards alcohol differs widely in dif- 
ferent individuals. These tolerant drinkers 
are men in whom the symptoms of intoxica- 
tion are late in appearing. They can "carry" 
a great deal without showing it because the 
safety valve of unpleasant sensations does 
not warn them until the strain has become 
severe. 

But as all the tissues of the body are not 
equally resistant it is easily probable that 
the germ cells may be' injured before the 
brain or other organs of the body show 
signs of injury. 

Evidence concerning the descendants of 
these hardy drinkers would be of the great- 
est service because here the effects of alco- 
hol could be observed apart from any ex- 
isting tendency to degeneracy. We have 
as yet very little evidence of this kind and 
little attempt is made to obtain it. 

The best method of obtaining such evi- 
dence would be individual observation by 
physicians of the families of drinkers and 
non-drinkers through several generations. 
But if one has no reliable data concerning 
one or two preceding generations and has 
to begin with the present, the solution of 
the question would have to be left to our 
grandchildren. 

A Practical Method of Investigation 

A much quicker and practical method of 
study would be investigations of the 
descendants of a group of population that 
has taken up heavy drinking as a result of 
environment. Such a group, for example, 



is furnished by brewery workmen. In- 
herited weaknesses may be found among 
them, but not more than in the general popu- 
lation. 

The investigation should not stop with 
ascertaining the number of mentally dis- 
eased among their children, for these could 
scarcely be followed for more than 20 years. 
It would be better to ascertain the biological 
stamina of this generation as shown by the 
rate of infant mortality, tuberculosis, etc. 
A very practical indication would be the 
military fitness of the sons of brewery 
workmen. 

We have already the statistics of Roese 
showing that while 76 per cent, of brewery 
workmen were themselves fit for military 
service, only 43 per cent, of their sons were 
fit. But the number investigated was only 
sixty, much too small to warrant drawing 
conclusions. Information concerning large 
numbers could be obtained in a short time 
from government statistics. The kind of 
investigation I have in mind could not be 
made by a single individual; it would re- 
quire a society that could command a large 
amount of material and the aid of hospitals, 
etc. 

Bunge's work on the disability of women 
to nurse their children contains one table 
made up of families in which the fathers 
were free from inherited weaknesses. They 
are also shown to be free from any marked 
frequency of tuberculosis. But in the next 
generation a parallel is seen between tuber- 
culosis and nervous troubles which rise 
with the amount of alcohol taken by the 
father. 

The needed evidence on this question will 
not come from a further piling up of sta- 
tistics concerning the hereditary taint of 
epileptics and feeble-minded but through 
new lines of investigation. — Translated and 
condensed for the Scientific Temperance 
Journal. 



A QUESTION OF TIME 



Do you think the JonquMs under the snow 
Wake up with dread when It's time to growl 
Or In mid-wlnter do you think they fret— 
"Isn't It time to get up yet?" 



or did Ancestor Jonquil ages ago 
The seasons of nature learn to know. 
And stamp the lesson on all bis clan 

To live in accord iWtii nature's plan? 
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A Local Survey of What Drink Costs the Taxpayer 



ELBING, a sea-port of West Prussia, 
is a town of about 50,000 inhabit- 
ants. In 1909, C. Unger, an assist- 
ant in the city magistrate's office, made an 
investigation of the costs borne by the office 
of the poor funds in caring for 40 notorious 
drunkards and their families for a period 
of three years. The result of his investiga- 
tion was published in a Memoir, "Alcohol- 
ism in Elbing: its results and methods of 
combating it." A section of this is pub- 
lished in Die Alkoholfrage, No. 1, 1913, 
under the title of "The Burden Imposed 
upon the city Poor Fund by Alcohol," from 
which an abbreviated translation made for 
the Journal is here given. 

Besides giving a picture of the actual 
conditions found, it indicates some of the 
lines of investigation that could be made 
in any community for better knowledge of 
the conditions caused by alcoholism. 

The idea now constantly gaining ground 
in regard to social evils is that we should 
not be satisfied merely to relieve existing 
need, merely to apply a plaster to wounds 
here and there, leaving opportunity for the 
opening of new wounds. We no longer 
look solely at the present, but ask where 
the present social misery had its origin. 
Whence does all this misery come? And 
then we stand ashamed because so much 
of it might have been prevented ; many fam- 
ilies might have been kept from poverty ; a 
considerable part of the common public bur- 
den might have been spared, if only a dam 
had been erected across the source of the 
misfortune. 

One of the chief causes of the various 
kinds of social misery, and a chief cause 
of the enormous burden imposed upon the 
poor budget has been rightly charged to 
alcoholism. Halle and other large cities as- 
cribe a third of the costs of poverty to this 
cause; Hamburg one half, others more; 
Geneva even nine-tenths. Many directors 
of large institutions for relieving the poor 
agree with their opinion. Most commun- 
ities, however, are without definite informa- 
tion as to how much the care of their drink- 
ers has cost them. 

The city of Elbing has made an investi- 
gation of the cost of poverty caused by 
drink during the years 1905 to 1908. 

Forty families whose heads were known 
to be hard drinkers, were investigated as to 
the cost to the public arising from their 
sickness, mortality, arrests, and support, and 
the degeneracy of their children. 



The Drinkers Themselves 
Of the forty drinkers only five were free 
from marked conditions of ill-health. The 
medical treatment of the other thirty-five 
paid for by the director of the public poor 
funds come to $1,150.30. This sum would 
have been much larger but for the fact that 
the sick clubs also bore a considerable part 
of their bills for sickness. 

The Drinkers' Wives 

Hospital treatment for the drinkers' 
wives cost the public funds $715.67, Eleven 
of them had consumption at the time of the 
investigation. The number suffering from 
pelvic troubles gives a glimpse of the un- 
speakably sad lot of the drinker's wife. 
Sixteen of the wives had suffered a total 
of thirty abortions, while eight wives had 
given birth to still-born children. There is 
no doubt that many of these fatalities were 
due to the brutality and cruelty of the hus- 
bands. 

One case from the records of the poor re- 
lief office shows something of the suffering 
to which the drinker's wife is subjected: 
Mrs. H., the wife of a notorious drinker, 
had been treated for abdominal inflamma- 
tion, uterine inflammation, rupture, exhaus- 
tion, chlorosis, abortion with hemorrhage, 
heart disease, anaemia and rheumatism. She 
had been five times in the city hospital. 
The Drinkers' Children 

Of the forty drinkers three were without 
children. To the remaining thirty-seven 
have been born alive 264 children of whom 
102 died in infancy, and most of the sur- 
vivors will be life-long burdens to them- 
selves or others. Not less than fifty-one of 
them had tuberculosis — thirty-six of the 
lungs, eight of the bones, four of glands, 
two of the intestines. 

The inflictions of these children help to 
swell the poor budget in various ways. They 
furnish the largest contingent of the charity 
schools. They cost the poor fund for sick- 
ness $850.90. Many of the children because 
of the fathers' neglect had to be cared for 
in private families at a cost to the city 
treasury of $509.93. 

There was also a bill of $4,774 for the 
support of these families for longer or 
shorter periods paid out of the poor funds. 

The total of the items mentioned brought 
the cost to the city of these forty families, 
for the three years 1905-1908, to $8,001.02. 

This sum, however, represents only the 

actual money spent by the poor office. It 

does not include the indirect cost involved 

in placing the children in industrial homes. 
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orphanages and private families and the 
drinkers in workhouses. These costs also 
were borne by the community. 

When we consider that these were only 
40 out of a list of 396 drinkers whom the 
poor office has to look after, we begin to 
get a glimpse of the enormous direct cost 
that drinkers and their families are to the 
community. 

The Indirect Cost 

The matter of indirect cost is not so easily 
figured, but one instance will show that it 
is by no means insignificant. 

The family of X. has had to receive pub- 
lic support of $2.50 a month for 30 months 
because X. in a fit of intoxication slashed 
about with a knife and wounded a number 
of persons. His wife with three little chil- 
dren was left destitute and had to receive 
aid from the public. 

From the poor fund also is paid the cost 
of placing many cases of mental disorder in 
institutions, for treatment. During the year, 



1908-9, seventy-four persons were so placed 
in the Conradstein at a total cost of 
$3,970.10. I have personally examined the 
records of these cases and found that in 
sixteen of them at least alcohol was a direct 
or indirect cause of the mental disorder. 
Nine persons were themselves drinkers. 
Five were children of drinkers. One was 
struck over the head with a stick by an in- 
toxicated teacher. One was the wife of a 
hard drinker who gave way to melancholy 
on account of his conduct. These sixteen 
persons have now cost the poor office 
$2,592.38 and can be estimated to cost an- 
nually $874.93. 

These are costs which fall upon the poor 
budget on account of alcoholism. How 
much it costs the government in other direc- 
tions is a matter that can be only roughly 
estimated. That it is no small sum is a 
fact well known to every close observer 
and student of the question. — Translated 
for the Scientific Temperance Journal. 



A Question of Good Thinking 
By E. L. Transeau 



ARE you a quick and accurate thinker, 
or a slow, or inaccurate one? Hav- 
ing eyes, do you see, or does your 
mind fail to note the objects that your eyes 
behold? Can you memorize a choice senti- 
ment or a bit of poetry easily, and remem- 
ber it a long time? More important still, 
what are you in the habit of thinking about? 
Are you like the English ploughboy who 
replied when asked the question, "Mostly 
naught, sir," or are you what George Eliot 
was once described to be, "a self-thinking 
activity," a person to whom every passing 
object calls up an interesting train of asso- 
ciations, like the story-teller who is always 
ready with his 'That reminds me." 

Do you think often about things that are 
worth while, the deeds of great men who 
have helped the world, the wonderful dis- 
coveries and inventions that have made liv- 
ing more comfortable, enjoyments that up- 
lift and leave no sting, the causes of misery 
and how they may be abolished? Or are 
your thoughts and conversation all about 
the commonplace things, the price of eggs, 
or of stockings, the speed of a motor, the 
set of a gown ? 

However you may answer these questions 
yourself, you would probably hesitate to 



place yourself in the hands of that master 
mechanic of the mind, the psychologist, who 
could tell you in a twinkling whether your 
mind would grade up or down in these pow- 
ers. 

The psychologist has learned how to 
weigh and measure with mathematical ex- 
actness, the quality of one's thoughts, and 
this has enabled him to study further the 
influences that help or hinder good think- 
ing. 

Wine In Wit Out 

Among the various ideas with which men 
have deluded themselves is the supposition 
that their power to think well can be in- 
creased by alcohol, that a glass or so of 
wine enlivens one's wits. But the psycholo- 
gist says this is not so, and he has his 
proofs ready. He has found by precise 
tests that one does not observe as well after 
taking alcohol as before, that little things — 
letters, for instance, shot swiftly past a hole 
in a screen — will be less accurately observed, 
that a longer time is required for memoriz- 
ing a few lines of poetry, or figures, and 
that ideas sink to a lower level. 

Repeatedly the psychologist has assured 
us that it is the highest powers of the mind 
that suffer first and most frc|firtl|e effects 
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of alcohol. The checking power, self-con- 
trol, is quickly weakened, explaining 'scien- 
tifically the old adage, "When wine is in, 
wit is out." 

The psychologist does not wonder that 
a young fellow "does not know when he has 
had enough" of any alcoholic drink, for he 
has found that a glass or two may suffice 
to weaken the drinker's self-control, or 
resolution previously made never to "take 
too much." 

Makes Thought Commonplace 

The psychologist has found also that after 
a dose of alcohol the mind tends to work 
more like a machine, automatically, instead 
of ingeniously. The word "ink" would be 
as likely to remind one who is under the 
influence of alcohol, of the word "pink" 
as of the word "write" because his mind is 
moved by external impressions, such as 
similarity of sound, instead of by logical 
relations. 

Again, it used to be thought that a man 
could get drunk and be none the worse for 
it; or drink all he could "carry" without 
being drunk, every day and have as cl^ar 
a head for business as he would if he did 
not drink. 

Here again the psychologist stands with 
proof to the contrary. His precise tests 
have showed that quantities of alcohol 
which stopped short of making persons 
drunk steadily lowered their mental work- 
ing power, not only while they were using 
it but for several days after they stopped it. 



In short, the psychologist's evidence 
shows that alcohol tends to make a clever 
thinker a commonplace one. 

The Community Viewpoint 

The broad way of looking at this subject 
is to think not simply of one individual, but 
of a collection of individuals, the commun- 
ity, or state. If we know that alcohol tends 
to lower the powers of the human mind, is 
it a good thing for the community or the 
state to have it freely sold to whoever has 
the money to buy and lacks the wit to let 
it alone? Do we wish to help along any 
policy that may lower the thinking powers 
of any of our neighbors, friends, or fellow 
citizens? Do we wish to push any portion 
of mankind back down the hill of progress, 
which has been so painfully climbed? 

The question, what will you do with alco- 
hol, means what will you do to your 
friends and neighbors? Will you help put 
in their way an insidious poison that will 
certainly degrade the minds of some of 
them, and not always the weakest, for 
alcohol always strikes hardest at the most 
sensitive — or will you help the policy of 
keeping the brain-poisoning drink out of the 
wav of all who do not go wilfully in search 
of "it? 

Responsibility for drunkenness and other 
forms of alcoholism does not rest entirely 
upon the individuals who become the vic- 
tims. The society that places the poison in 
their way is highly responsible. 



Race Building 
By Victor C. Vaughn, M. D., President Michigan State Board of Health 



NO CHILD should be born into this 
world save from good stock. How- 
ever, "good stock" needs some ex- 
planation. It does not mean riches. We 
say that such a young man or woman has 
a fH'eat inheritance, and by this we mean 
riches but this is not the meaning given 
the term "good inheritance" by the eugen- 
ist. One could hardly think of the rugged 
and masterly intellect of Thomas Carlyle 
or Abraham Lincoln coming from a line 
of wealthy ancestors. Among your ances- 
tors, there may be those who were poor; 
those who won no official position ; those 
who made no great contributions to litera- 
ture, science or art, in short all may have 
been very ordinary people, but so long 
as all were sober, sane and honest, you 
have a .goodly inheritance. This is a fam- 



ily record of which but few kings can 
boast and its possession should be highly 
prized by those fortunate enough to rightly 
claim it, and it remains for such so to live 
as to honor the worthy dead to whose line- 
age they belong. As Macauley said: "As 
we would have our descendants judge us, so 
ought we to judge our fathers." 

Gifts to Future Generations 
While I have been talking about heredity 
I dare say that the young among my 
auditors have been busy thinking of their 
ancestors, and wondering what manner of 
people they were. I ask you to turn about 
and face in the other direction. Let the 
dead past rest with those who have made 
us what we are, and with whom we are 
bound by the unbreakable thread of the 
continuity of the race.^.^. T^e(g(^^at|j^e 
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are here in this great institution of learn- 
ing, striving to prepare ourselves for the 
duties that lie before us is sufficient proof 
that however the good and the bad may 
have mingled in our creation, the dominant 
characters in our lineage must have been 
good. Let us now look into the future — 
say fifty years from now. Then, young 
men and women will be wondering what 
kind of ancestors they had, and this means 
that they will be thinking of you and me. 
The past has made us; for the future we 
are responsible. When we were conceived, 
the gates of ancestral gifts were closed. 

The warp and woof of the character 
habiliments that we are wearing have been 
spun, for the most part at least, by those 
who are now mouldering in graves. We 
are to prepare the character raiment for 
those who are to fill our places. Let us do 
this work skillfully, intelligently and hon- 
estly. 

Passing On an Undimmed Torch of Life 

The generations of the future will have 
cause to bless or curse us according to the 
lives we live. By the process of evolution, 
man has grown to a degree of intelligence 
which makes him a co-worker with the cre- 
ator, and the future of the race is largely 
•within man*s power to make or to mar, to 
illumine or to darken, to fill with the joy 
of life or with the regret of having been 
born. It may be that years from now some 
young man having apparently a brilliant 
future before him, will be stricken with in- 
sanity because one of you, his ancestor, got 
drunk and acquired syphilis. As potent as 
it is, heredity is not the only factor in de- 
termining the future of the race. A man 
may come from the best stock imaginable, 
and still he may do that which unfits him 
for parenthood. As advancement in each 
generation is possible, so relapses may oc- 
cur. Decensiis averno facile est. 

Alcoholism, epilepsy, the venereal dis- 
eases, feeble-mindedness, insanity, and crim- 
inality should be absolute bars to parent- 
hood. 

Every normal individual from untainted 
stock should prepare for the responsibility 
of parenthood. All should know that each 
generation begets the succeeding one and 
that like breeds like with the possibility of 
betterment on the one hand and of de- 
terioration on the other. Our children and 
their descendants through generations to 
come, with modifications coming in in each 
generation will bear at least some of our 
characteristics. If we are healthy they are 



likely to be. If we are strong mentally and 
morally, they will receive through inherit- 
ance more or less of our strength. If w^e 
meet the problems in life courageously and 
honestly, they will find it all the easier to 
perform their duties with credit to them- 
selves and with benefit to others of the 
same generation. Every deviation from the 
path of rectitude made by us will make it 
more difficult for them to keep the straight 
road. This is the teaching of science, and 
is it not the highest conceivable incentive 
to make ourselves strong in every proper 
direction ? The young man or woman who 
neglects his or her opportunities for self 
betterment is doing an injury not only to 
self but to those whose thread of life is 
for the time in their keeping. 

The Importance of Right Choice: 
I am compelled at this point to make a 
direct appeal to the young women. Do not 
marry a man of bad habits with the hope 
of reforming him. Even if you succeed in 
this attempt, which most frequently fails, 
you will likely bear children who will re- 
peat the faults of their father. Don't mar- 
ry any man unless you wish your children 
to be like him. In fact, women have been 
and are now, quite unconsciously for the 
most part, the stronger eugenic power as 
between the sexes. 

There is one striking and regretable way 
in which man often fails to show himself a 
eugenist. This I regard as so important 
and vital to racial welfare that I must be 
permitted to go into some detail. The fe- 
male moron [slightly feeble-minded], es- 
pecially when of high grade and in early 
womanhood, is often very attractive. Her 
face has the doll-like loveliness so fatal to 
the susceptible man. In form and carriage 
she is to her admirer a goddess. He in- 
terprets her weak-mindedness as maidenly 
innocence., and he says to himself, some- 
times to others, "She is the daintiest, sweet- 
est, most innocent creature in the world. 
She never suspects anything wrong and 
she loves me so dearly that she would do 
anything I might ask. She is my darling 
little girl." It is true she is a "little girl," 
and she will never be anything more. Men- 
tally, she never grows beyond "sweet six- 
teen." She is an animated doll, and, like 
her prototype, the bloom on her cheek will 
soon fade and her gay raiment will soon 
become tawdry. Many a young man of 
good stock and of excellent personality 
falls a victim to the bewitching moron girl. 
Her vine-like clinging love will entwine her 
admirer or any other postrwithin her reach. 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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I speak with some feeling on this sub- 
ject, because I have known former students 
of niine to tie these millstones about their 
necks, and then try to keep on the surface 
of the sea of life. After vain struggles, 
most of them sink out of sight. To the 
young men of my audience I wish to say, 
"shun the attractive frivolous girl." She 
is found in nearly every community. The 
object of the eugenist is not to multiply her 
kind, but to exterminate her. 

The Measure of the Man to Be 
It may be asked what kind of develop- 
ment best fits for parenthood. It is man's 
nervous system which has made him the 
lord of creation. The Superman when he 
is established on earth, will not radically 
diflfer from his progenitors in size, height, 
muscularity or blood supply, but his ner- 
vous system will be more highly developed. 
The Superman is to be healthy and in- 
tellectual but the standard of measurement 
will be neither of these. It will be civic 
worth, and what do we mean by this ? We 
mean the service he renders his fellow-man. 
An efficient man is one who supports him- 
self and contributes something to the wel- 
fare of the race. To beget and rear chil- 
dren worthy of him is to make such a 
contribution. **Good breeding" as used by 
the eugenist does not mean polish of man- 
ner, ability to behave properly on all occa- 
sions, to dress in fashion, as desirable as 
these qualifications may be. It implies the 
desire, energy and ability to render social 
senice, to make the world better, be it ever 
so little, to make his life a blessing to others. 
The eugenist will endeavor to induce the 
State to aid in the evolution of the Super- 
man by restricting the reproduction of the 
obviously undesirable. 

What the State Will Do 
The State will not permit the reproduc- 

A Dozen Don'ts for 
J)ONT argue with the inevitable. The 
only argument available with an east 
wind is to put on your overcoat. 

Don't preach too much. None preaches 
better than the ant, and she says nothing. 

Don't waste your feelings. Feelings are 
too rich cream to be skimmed for nothing. 

Don't be too patient. "Once in a while," 
said Uncle Eben, "a man compliments him- 
self on having patience when he's simply 
too lazy to make a kick." 

Don't pack up worries. You can get 
them anywhere as you go along. 

Don 't let your stream of life be a mur- 



tion of the weak-minded, the insane, the al- 
coholic and the criminal, and will deny par- 
enthood to those suffering from diseases 
which cripple offspring. This prohibition 
will be enforced by segregation or by steril- 
ization, or by both. More attention will be 
given to the sanitation of school houses, and 
medical and dental inspection of the chil- 
dren constitutes an important move in the 
right direction. Instruction in hygiene, in- 
cluding that of sex. will be of great benefit. 
Vocational education must be extended 
and must have its roots in the primary and 
secondary schools. In these grades evi- 
dence of degenerative tendencies must be 
detected and the fit and the unfit separated. 
It is worse than idle to keep the normal and 
abnormal in the same classes and try to 
force the latter to keep pace with the for- 
mer. Beyond a certain point in intelligence 
the moron cannot go. 

More than two centuries ago, Descartes 
said that the regeneration and development 
of man must come through preventive med- 
icine, and the experiences of the generations 
that have come and gone since that time 
confirm his statement. The suppression of 
diseases, both those that are transmissible 
from parent to child and those which affect 
directly only one generation is a State prob- 
lem, and must be solved by the State. 

To deny the possibility of race better- 
ment is the worst form of infidelity; it 
means to be without faith in self, in fellow- 
men and in the Creator. To fail to work 
for it is to neglect the highest duty. Race 
betterment, which of course includes and 
depends upon self betterment, should influ- 
ence our daily lives, form a basis for our 
ethical judgments, determine our political 
activities, and be a strong motive in our 
religion. — Bulletin Michigan State Board of 
Health. 

Daily Duties 

Don't use a pile-driver to pin on a bow 
of ribbon. 

Don't measure success by accumulation, 
for this measure is false. 

Don't talk over "prevailing conditions." 
Just make friends with your luck. 

Don't fail to love your neighbors, yet pull 
not down your hedge. 

Don't kill yourself with unnecessary 
work. There was once a New England 
woman whose epitaph read, "She hath done 
what she couldn't." C^r\r\r^]r> 

Don't leave the sg^'^'6!i^%HouV^'hV 
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The German Emperor and Alcohol 



The following interesting study of the 
apparently gradual development in the ideas 
concerning drink of Emperor William of Ger- 
many is translated for the SCIENTIFIC TEM- 
PERANCE JOURNAL from "L'Abstinence." 
which in turn reproduced it from the original 
article by Prof. Ponickau of Leipsic in the re- 
view "Vortrupp." 

The fact may be added that in the emperor's 
own household there has been unquestionably 
an influence against the use of drink. The 
editor of the JOURNAL accompanied the late 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt when she was summoned 
to a personal inter\'iew with the Empress of 
Germany in 1903. While the etiquette of the 
occasion forbids publication of the details of 
that interesting hour's conversation, it was evi- 
dence that even a decade ago there was a mem- 
ber of the royal family who had much at heart 
the perils of drink to the children and to the 
nation at large. Incidentally it may be remem- 
bered that the royal household had six sons and 
a daughter. The Empress at that time author- 
ized the public statement that she had every 
sympathy with the movement for the temper- 
ance education of youth of which Mrs. Hunt told 
her and wished it all success. The delicious 
non-alcoholic beverage served the guests present 
at that interview by the then "little princess" 
was that used on the royal table. 

One other fact should have been included 
in Prof. Ponickau's study — the permission given 
by the emperor a few years ago to drink his 
health in non-alcoholic beverages. It seems prob- 
able also that the scientific studies in Germany 
of the effects of alcohol have had an influence 
with the emperor which is not recognized in this 
article.— EDITOR. 

A GRADUAL evolution has taken 
place in the attitude of the German 
emperor towards alcoholic drinks. 
In 1890, he seemed to hold the same ideas 
in regard to them which prevailed among 
the majority of (ierman students. He had 
at that time an important political interview 
at Bonn with the Duke of Nassau, since . ^'"^'"g^^ 



gather desirable influence. In any case, he 
has had the example of a German prince 
who abandoned himself to drink and fin- 
ished in total ruin. These unpleasant ex- 
periences occurring in student circles or 
among the army officers have led to his se- 
vere censure of excesses in drink. But these 
occurrences were private; the general pub- 
lic has been told nothing of them. 

In 1910, it appears that the conviction 
had become lodged in the emperor's mind 
that the drinking habit constituted a serious 
menace to Germany. Receiving at Giessen 
the rector of the university, he regretted 
that there was so much drinking in the uni- 
versities of Germany. During a visit to 
Hohkonigsburg, he questioned a student 
member of a student's corps at the Univers- 
ity of Friburg, and severely censured the 
drinking habits of the German academic cir- 
cles. He said it was a misfortune for the 
people and for the students themselves, and 
pointed out that the students and the people 
have much to learn in this respect from 
other countries, particularly of England and 
America. 

On October 15, 1910, the centenary of 
the University of Berlin, he declared to the 
fi\e students who took part as delegates 
from the university at the grand banquet 
at the royal palace that students must cut 
down their consumption of alcohol and take 
more interest in sports like their comrades 
in England and America. He charged the 
pro-rector of the University of Konigsberg 
to warn new students against alcohol, a com- 
mission which has been faithfully dis- 



the Grand Duke of Luxemburg, where he 
appeared in the costume of the Borussia 
Society of which he had been for some years 
a member. He seemed much charmed with 
the medieval customs observed by the great 
mass of students. Since then, according to 
repeated accounts, he has been present at 
student "kommers" and conformed to their 
rules. But it must be said that while ap- 
preciating the student's life, he has never 
been a drinker; he took alcohol more as a 
matter of sentiment and a temporary ex- 
hilarant than of gross and brutal pleasure. 
Little by little, the alcohol movement de- 
veloped in Germany. The emperor had oc- 
casion in the course of his career to see 
all the evils which alcohol brings upon his 
subjects. Possibly he has also found from 
his own experience that the habitual use 
of alcoholic drinks exercises not an alto- 



Finally, on the twenty-first of November, 
1910, we have his famous address to the 
naval cadets at the opening of the new 
naval academy at Murwick. The tenor of 
this w^as decided. He clearly charged these 
future naval officers to abstain from alco- 
hal, and concluded by saying that the 
nation that uses least alcohol is the one 
that will win the victory. 

The Murwick address was re-echoed 
throughout Germany. The pro-alcohol 
papers made desperate attempts to diminish 
the force of it by saying that the emperor 
only advised moderation. But by the 
stenographic report taken on the spot of 
which up to the present 128,000 copies have 
been circulated throughout the empire, the 
emperor was very decided, and it is a false 
interpretated to say^jlj^U^^^rgQ^ speak- 
ing for abstinence. O 
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Some time afterward, he returned to this 
subject which he evidently has at heart. On 
the nineteenth of August, 1911, he ed- 
dressed the pupils graduating from the gym- 
nasium of Cassel, charging them to con- 
sider the danger to which alcohol exposed 
the German people, and not to give them- 
selves up to drinking customs on their en- 
trance to the university. He quoted again 
to them the example of England and Amer- 
ica where the greatest university ceremonies, 
the inauguration of a president, for exam- 
ple, take place without the drinking of a 
drop of alcohol. He again recommended 
an interest in sports, especially in rowing, 
and begged them not to try to establish a 
record of being the greatest drinkers. 
Drinking customs belong to another age; 
the German people have other tasks to per- 
form. 

An exhortation of the same kind was 
made in December of the same year during 
a visit of the emperor in Zurich in a short 
interview which he had with three students 
representing the organization of German 
students in that university. In this he 
pleasantly and tactfully admonished them 
to keep away from alcohol. 

To what and to whom are we to attri- 
bute this decided evolution in the mind of 
the emperor? To experience of life, with- 
out doubt, but also to contact with certain 
men of rank on his own immediate circle 
who have been and are still the determined 
adversaries of alcohol, particularly, Marshal 
Count Haeseler and the actual head of the 
navy. Admiral von Miiller. It is these com- 
bined influences that without doubt have 
given the impetus to the anti-alcohol move- 
ment in the navy where numerous lodges of 
Good Templars are being organized. 

One may ask — it is an indiscreet but nat- 
ural question — whether the emperor applies 
to himself the logical consequences of this 
decided attitude in regard to alcohol. This 
much is known on that point: Without 
being a total abstainer, the emperor is gen- 
erally abstinent. He takes at table, by 
preference, a non-alcoholic drink prepared 
especially for him. Occasionally he gives a 
toast in this drink, as when swearing in the 
recruits at Wilhelmshaven in March, 1911. 
It is also known that at the imperial ma- 
neuvers in 1910. he asked that alcoholic 
drinks should not be brought him, but that 
he be ser\'ed with non-alcoholic beverages. 
He has long ago broken with the drinking 
habit, and understands very well that even 
at his table people abstain from alcohol. 



Without doubt he was not surprised when, 
in 1911, General von HotzendorflF of Aus- 
tria asked at the imperial table to have a 
little water in place of wine. 

It remains now for the emperor to take 
the logical final step and become a total 
abstainer. If he has not yet done so, it 
must be that the social prejudices that sup- 
port the alcohol habit are such that even a 
very strong will does not yet conquer them. 
As head of a great nation, obliged by his 
duties to be its representative, the practical 
consequences of abstinence present for an 
emperor difficulties that are not in the way 
of a simple citizen. 

But the German abstainers, realizing the 
the enormous influence that a still more de- 
cided attitude of the head of the empire 
would have upon the progress of the move- 
ment, hope that the day will come when the 
emperor will be entirely with them, when 
the powerful German monarchy will be 
directed by a man who is at all times a 
drinker of non-alcoholic drinks. — Translat- 
ed for the Scientific Temper.^nce Jour- 
nal. 



A National Mental Peril 

'T* HE most distressing matter with which 
eugenists are at present concerned is 
the inheritance of defective mentality. The 
prevalence of feeble-mindedness in this coun- 
try is becoming alarming, and demands the 
attention of all who are interested in the 
future of the race ; and who is not ? With- 
out being an alarmist or a pessimist, I wish 
to say that the American people is threat- 
ened with the spread of mental and moral 
degeneracy through the multiplication of the 
unfit. I am not alarmed about this because 
I believe steps will be taken to check this 
threatening disaster. However, it is the 
plain duty of those who perceive this dan- 
ger to call attention to it and suggest if pos- 
sible, how it may be averted. Davenport 
and Weeks after making a scientific study 
of epilepsy and feeble-mindedness in New 
Jersey make the following statement: "If 
our data should hold for strains with epilep- 
tic members we should conclude that if no 
change in mating and fecundity occur, the 
number of epileptics and feeble-minded in 
the State of New Jersey will be relatively 
double what it is now in 1940, and rela- 
tively four times as common in 1970. Thus, 
if the present proportion is 1 to 500 it would 

be 1 to 125 in 1970."-^g,,y©©o^le 
Vaughn, Untv. of Michigan. O 
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A New Pamphlet for the Gre^i 
Essay Contest 

A SCHOOL prize essay contest on the 
subject of 'The Effects of Alcohol 
on the Human Mind and Body" is 
being inaugurated in Baltimore. The funds 
for the 4<X) substantial prizes, nine being 
for $50 each, are contributed by wealthy 
Baltimore men, and the Anti-Saloon League 
in Maryland is carrying through the matter 
with the hearty co-operation of the city 
school board. 

The essay will be a part of the regular 
school work of every pupil above the fourth 
school year. To provide additional in- 
formation, and to assure adequate material 
for all pupils, the League arranged with 
the Scientific Temperance Federation to 
prepare a pamphlet on the subject of which 
a very large edition is being printed for 
distribution in Baltimore. It will also be 
obtainable from the Federation for use 
elsewhere. It will be a 32 page pamphlet 
with more than twenty illustrations, many 
of them taken from the Federation's ex- 
hibit prepared for the International Con- 
gress on Hygiene. The price of the pam- 
phlet to purchasers will be announced later. 
It will be a valuable handbook to teachers 
and all interested in presenting the new 
scientific aspects of the alcohol question. 

1^ 

One Death an Hour From 
Extreme Alcoholism 

A YEAR ago in a review of Mr. 
Phelps' book, The Mortality of Al- 
cohol, the Journal using his 
basis of estimates pointed out the fact that 
alcoholism and liver cirrhosis due to alco- 
hol stood among the first fifteen in death- 
dealing diseases in the United States. Leav- 
ing aside for the moment the 104 other 
causes of death in which alcohol may be 
one factor, these two, alcohol and liver 
cirrhosis, were shown to carry off at least 
9,709 men and women annually. 

Now come some confirming statistical es- 
timates arrived at by an entirelv different 
route by Rev. U. F. Muller, C.'PP. S., in 
a study kindly sent the Journal. They 
are based upon the detailed mortality sta- 
tistics for 1900-4 of ten states, Connecticut, 



Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. Reports from 
these states showed for the ^\^ years, 5,220 
deaths of persons from 20-69 years of age 
from alcoholism — the deaths which were 
unmistakably due to drink — and 11,017 
deaths due to liver cirrhosis, or a death- 
rate from these two causes of 28.3 per 
100,000 living of these ages, or 35.9 for men 
and 20.7 for women. 

'*To appreciate the ravages due to alco- 
holism in one of these two forms," says 
Fr. Muller, "one should remember that this 
means that in a census period of ten years 
in the states named alcohol carries off one 
man in every 280 between the ages of 20 
and 69, and one woman in every 483. 

**If equal rates prevail throughout the 
United States, and there is no reason to 
doubt this but rather to confirm it, there 
died of alcoholism [and liver cirrhosis] in 
the decade 1900-1909, 72,050 men and 
39,450 w^omen, a total of 111,500,'* an aver- 
age of 11,150 deaths per year from these 
two causes alone. 

Fr. Muller has estimated that practically 
all deaths from liver cirrhosis at these 
ages (75,400) are due directly or indirectly 
to drink. Probably few physicians would 
agree to that. The medical directors con- 
sulted by Mr. Phelps gave estimates raHging 
from 30 to 90 per cent, with an average of 
67 per cent. Applying this average to Fr. 
Muller's figures for the sake of comparison, 
it gives an annual death-rate from alcohol- 
ism and liver cirrhosis due to alcohol of 
9,661 for the ages 20-69 as against 9,709 
for the ages 20-74 as estimated in quite a 
different method by the Journal. 

Hence it is fairly certain that not less 
than about 10,000 men and women die 
directly every year from extreme alcohol- 
ism from causes which can be checked up 
to the charge of drink. This does not in- 
clude, it should be remembered again, all 
the other deaths from accidents and many 
diseases in w^hich alcohol is a prominent 
or contributing cause, and which, with the 
deaths due to extreme alcoholism, Mr. 
Phelps estimated amounted to not less than 
65,897 deaths annually. 

Alcohol-caused deaths^ are prez^entable 
deaths. Digitized by CjOOQ IC 
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Alcohol-caused disease is preventable dis- 
ease. 

These two sentences need now to be 
dinned into the cpnsciousness of boards of 
health, of physicians and of the world at 
large. 



Encouragement in Education 

1"* HAT there is no true progress save 
along the route of education is 
heard so often that it has become a 
truism. In dealing with drug problems, al- 
cohol, opium, cocain, tobacco, and the like, 
the hold which the drug has on its victims 
is so strong, the delusions which it creates 
are so great, that the change in popular cus- 
tom comes but slowly, and the aid of the law 
is granted reluctantly only as a convinced 
popular opinion demands it. 

The power of education in improving 
public health is demonstrated, however, in 
other matters where there is less to combat. 
The Michigan State Board of Health a few 
years ago emphasized the fact that as 
knowledge of the cause and means of pre- 
vention of tuberculosis spread, the dearh- 
rate in that State decreased. The disease 
was under observation for many years be- 
fore the educational campaign was begun 
and it did not decrease. The decrease was 
nearly coincident with the education, "lag- 
ging behind somewhat at the outset and 
gradually increasing later, as would be ex- 
pected if caused by popular education.'* A 
similar decrease took place in the death- 
rate from scarlet fever and from other dis- 
eases along with systematic popular instruc- 
tion as to the methods by which these dis- 
eases usually spread, and in the best meth- 
ods for their restriction. "There is no 
known cause," said the Report, "capable of 
producing such a gradually increasing effect 
as is shown to have occurred." 

The situation as to popular education con- 
cerning the effects of alcoholic drinks and 
other similar drugs is infinitely more diffi- 
cult. There is no financial interest whose 
very existence depends on the sale of tuber- 
culosis germs. There are no long centuries 
of entrenched social custom of gay imbib- 
ing of the bacilli. There is no notion that 
the only danger in the germ is conspicuous 
tuberculosis. No one entertains the idea 
that a regular daily inhalation of germ- 
laden air — if it is not too bad — is actually 
conducive to health, well-being and ef- 
ficiency. 

At all these points, therefore, education 



as to the dangers in alcoholic' drinks has 
opposition to meet which does not present 
itself in the tuberculosis campaign. The 
latter, however, in its methods and success 
has much to give in the way of encourage- 
ment, somewhat to suggest in system and 
universality of education. 

The writer does not agree with a social 
worker who not long ago bluntly informed 
an audience of trained workers against al- 
cohol that the "temperance people had not 
kept up to the pace in education." Many 
of the men who heard him had been doing 
vigorous educational work according to the 
methods of the day before that young man 
ever opened his eyes to the light. But it 
is true that new epochs bring new needs 
and new methods, and, judging from the 
progress of the past decade the next quar- 
ter century is to see an immense advance 
in education concerning alcohol and its re- 
sults which all history shows is bound to 
attend the spread of truth with the logical 
consequences in the abolition of drink. We 
have now a generation in the United States 
which has learned in the public schools the 
facts about alcohol. If this is continued 
and strengthened, another twenty years of 
such work as has developed in Europe in 
the past decade, will also begin to show its 
effects upon the immigrants from those 
lands and will by so much simplify our al- 
cohol problem now seriously complicated by 
the foreign drinker. Already there is evi- 
dence of this among many of the comers 
from countries like Scandinavia and Fin- 
land where education and work for per- 
sonal abstinence has longest been intensive. 



Tuberculosis by Professions 

J\ FLORENTINE physician. Prof. Gius- 
ti, according to Les Annales (Jan, 
1913) has prepared a table showing the 
relative number of deaths from tuberculosis 
per 10,000 occurring in Florence between 
1907 and 1911 in the various professions. 
The average death rate from the disease 
was 34.1 per 10,000. 

At the top of the list are the soldiers with 
a rate of 112.3. Second, with a rate more 
than twice that of the average, stand the 
retail liquor dealers— 76.7 per 10,000. Next, 
but considerably below them, come the gar- 
ment makers, 58.1, then the skilled me- 
chanics 55.6, the builders 52.9, and the 
vagabonds, 50.2. The other callings, grad- 
ing down to the average are, in the order 
named, the woolen-mal^rs,^ ^tlg^^^^ 
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clergymen, the textile workers, printers, 
servants, metal-workers and sailors (38.8). 
Below the average are those occupied in 
the food industries, artists, railroad men, 
merchants, and lowest (20 per 10,000) per- 
sons of independent means. 

One of the chief causes of the high preva- 
lence of tuberculosis in France, says the 
Paris Temps, is the scourge of alcoholism. 
Statistics show very clearly, the paper af- 
firms, that the development of alcoholism 
has been an active factor in tuberculosis. 
There can be no doubt that the depart- 
ments with the greatest tuberculosis mor- 
tality run parallel with those having the 
highest alcohol consumption. 



A Sign of the New Times 

AT a recent celebration of the German 
Confederacy held in Bohemia a so- 
ciety of art students erected and maintained 
a stately pavilion for the distribution of 
non-alcoholic drinks in the midst of the 
beer and wine booths which heretofore have 
had no such rival. 

It is regarded as a significant sign of the 
times that this action was taken by a class 
of students that has been closely associated 
with the worship of Gambrinus. — Press 
Circular of the Deutsche Verein, Feb. 1913. 



From Various Lands 

'T' HE Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo has prohibited the sale and dis- 
tribution of distilled liquors to the natives 
throughout the colony. The order went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1913. 

The subject of alcoholism is receiving at- 
tention in Portugal. A circular containing 
more than 6,000 signatures has been pre- 
sented to the Senate and Chamber by the 
Republican League of Portugese Mothers 
asking urgently that measures be taken to 
forbid the sale of alcoholic liquors to 
minors. 

The new Norwegian Parliament now 
contains an organized anti-alcohol group of 
52 members, nearly half of the majority of 
the assembly and more than half of the 
majority party. They chose as chairman 
the jurist Abrahamson, who has been made 
minister of Justice by the President of the 
Council. 

The large number of organized abstain- 
ers in this Parliament is particularly im- 
portant because it will have before it for 



consideration the report of a commission 
appointed to study restrictive legislation for 
the alcohol traffic. — U Abstinence, Feb. 10, 
1913. 



Alcohol the Peril of the Tropics 

1 T IS not malaria, nor dysentery, nor 
sleeping sickness that the white man 
has to fear in the tropics," writes Dr. Paul 
Rohrback, the experienced African traveler 
sent as correspondent by the Tagliche Rund- 
schau to the new German African posses- 
sions, "the real tropical disease is simply 
alcoholism." 

Reports of conditions in the American 
army, made while fighting was still going 
on in the Philippines, summarized in Mr. 
Edward Bunnell Phelps* "Tropical Hazards 
or Life Insurance Risks in Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines"* showed that it 
was the soldiers in hard service who chiefly 
suffered from diseases supposed to be es- 
pecially dangerous in the tropics. Alco- 
holism of course is generally recognized 
as an important factor in hot climates in 
increasing susceptibility to disease. 

The book by Mr. Phelps is chiefly valu- 
able now from an historical standpoint 
showing the unhygienic conditions found in 
the tropical islands and what was even then 
being done to change them. The progress 
of medical science in a decade is indicated 
by the quotation of a report on yellow fever 
to the effect that the "laws governing this 
disease have not yet been discovered." Yel- 
low fever is today a conquered disease 
largely of the past, because of the discov- 
ery, through the self-sacrifice of two heroic 
physicians, of the simple method of its 
transmission. 

The spread of social disease among the 
men of army and navy was noted especially 
in Porto Rico, where the rate was more 
than twice as high as in Cuba, almost three 
times as great as in the Philippines. 

Army reports are quoted to show ''the 
danger to home communities from returned 
soldiers infected by a foreign native popu- 
lation declared by army officers to be 
syphilized. 

The book contains a compendium of the 
rules of various life insurance companies 
when the book was issued as to army and 
navy risks and provisos regarding travel 
or residence in the tropics. 



•Thrift Pub. Co., New York, #2.00. 
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VOICES THAT AGREE 



Scripture 
Labor 



Wine is a mocker, strong drink if rafing, and whosoever is deceived thereby is 
not wise. 



As time f oes on, the requirements for exact and high class work by men in the 
trades is increasing, and they cannot afford to aUow their brains to be clouded 
by the effects of liquor.— Edward A. Perkins. 



education ^* '^^^ ^^ intemperance is the effort to secure through drugs the feeling of 

happiness when happiness does not exist. One and aU the result of their 
habitual use is to render the nervous system incapable of telling the truth.^ 

David Starr Jordan. 

Business ^* ^^^ ^^^ ™^'^ seductive danger and the destroyer of most young men is 

the drinking of liquor. There is no use wasting time on any young man who 
drinks liquor, no matter how exceptional his talents.— Andrew Carnegie. 

Science Alcohol has seemed to us a nice plaything or even an amiable friend. Today, 

however, we know that the jolly comrade, for the price of one hour of exhilara- 
tion, cheats us out of our self-respect, that it brings ruin to every being and 
every nation that shields to it.— Prof. £. Kraepelin. 

Purity ^^y ^^ ^^^ ^^P* ^^^^ some of the experiments made by governmental and 

municipal authorities to control and regulate the sale of liquor will at least meet 
with such a measure of success that the existence of the social evil will be im- 
perilled because deprived of the artificial stimulus of alcohol?— Jane Addams. 



INFANT MORTALITY 

ACCORDING TO 

DRINKING HABITS OF PARENTS 



AB5TAIN I NO PAR ENT5 DRINKING PARENTS 



IMMODLRAT^ DRINKING 
PARENT3 



DEAD 1?^ 

CHILDREN 



UVINQ 
CHILDREN 




.157. 



BAbY. 



.32% 




I n\-«stigation of Dr. T. Laidnen, Rept. XII Intern. 
Cong. vs. Alcoholism. 



Copyright 1913 by Scientific Temperance Federation, 
Boston. 



"Abstainers" were persons who had never used alcoholic drinks, or at least since marriage. "Drinking" parents used no more 
alcohol than corresponds to one glass daily of 4 p. c. beer. "Immoderate" drinkers drank daily more than the equivalent of one glass o 
4 p. c. beer. 

The statistics covered 17,394 children in 3,611 families. (^^ r^ r-^ /^^ r> 
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Latest scientific facts about alcohol in popular form. 
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Excellent temperance Sunday School lesson helps. 
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Diagrams illustrating temperance truths for all ages. 
Notices of new temperance books and pamphlets. 
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You can get aU this every month in 

The Scientific Temperance Journal ) Price for both 

The National Temperance Advocate ) $1.25 

Send them to your pastors, teachers, charity organization officials, to men and 

women who only need information to rouse them to temperance work. 

May be sent to separate addresses if so desired. 

Subscribe now. Remember, only $1.25 for the two. 

Scientific Temperance Journal, 23 Trull Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW STEREOPTICON TOBACCO SLIDES 

(Based on Experiments and Actual Experience) 

1. PICTURE. Play ball. Connie Mack on Cigaret Smoking in Baseball Teams. 

2. DRAWING. Tobacco and Muscle Efficiency. Experiments by Lombard at Clark 

University. 

3. DIAGRAM. (3 colors) Physical Development and Tobacco. Seaver's Studies at Yale. 

4. DIAGRAM, (colored) Scholarship and tobacco. Seaver*s Studies at Yale. 

6. PICTURE. Tobacco and Eyes and Nerves. Improvement in Writing in Boy Smokers 
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THE duty of physical health, and the duty 
of spiritual purity and loftiness, are not 
two duties; they are two parts of one 
duty — which is living the completest life which 
it is possible for man to live. — Phillips Brooks. 
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SOMX MODERN FACTS ABOUT ALCa 
HOUC DRINKS. 

By E. L. Transeau and C. F. Stoddard. 

A practical pamphlet for young men. Just 
the thing for Men's Classes, Men's and Boys* 
Clubs. 16 pp. $.05 each; $1.50 per 100. 

ALCOHOL— PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRAC- 
TICAL PEOPLE. 

Terse statements from the Exhibit of the Sci- 
entific Temperance Federation. Good for No- 
License Campaigns. 6 pp. $.30 per 100. 

ALCOHOL AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 

By Henry Smith Williams, M. D. 

A good summary of the modern scientific facts 
about alcohol for the thoughtful man and 
woman. 32 pp. $.05 each. 

DANGERS IN THE USE OF BEER. 

By Hugo Hoppe, M. D. 

Translated from the German. The German's 
drink studied by a German physician. 20 pp. 
$.05 each. $2.50 per 100. 
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Alcohol and the Human Body 

By Sir Victor Horsley, F. R. C. S., Hon. M. D., Etc., 
and Mary Sturge, M. D. 
How does alcohol aif ect the body processes, organs, 
and intellectual work; cause crime and insanity; lower 
the power of the body to resist diseases; injure the 
child and imperil the race, etc.> These questions an- 
swered simply but scientifically and interestingly, 
90 pp.; 36 beautiful plates and diagrams. 
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^ ^HE Prudential Insurance Company(l) 
I has now prepared some tables based 
-*" on the records of 103,434 deaths of 
occupied men over fifteen years of age in 
the company's industrial experience during 
the period 1907-1910. These tables indi- 
cate the proportion of deaths due to vari- 
ous diseases out of the total number of 
deaths in each occupation, that is, for ex- 
ample, out of 3,443 clerks who died, death 
was due to tuberculosis in 36.7 per cent of 
the cases, to heart disease in 7.9 per cent, 
etc. 

This "proportionate mortality" is a fact 
of real importance as giving a clue to the 
proportion of deaths from preventable dis- 
eases at different periods of life and in dif- 
ferent occupations. For instance, as the 
Prudential hand-book points out, among 
employed men dying between 25 and 34 
years of age, 42.9 per cent of the deaths 
are due to tuberculosis. "It is obvious that 
if modern methods aiming at the control 
and gradual elimination of this disease are 
successful, the death rate at this period of 
life will be very substantially reduced by a 
material diminution in the mortality of this 
disease." 

Some idea may be gained from these 
tables as to what drink is doing with vari- 
ous occupations and especially with those 
concerned in the selling of alcoholic bev- 
erages and what is the importance of drink 
in public health. 

The compilers of the Prudential report 
have had the good sense to keep the records 
of saloon-keepers and bartenders by them- 
selves. The figures throw an interesting 
light, not only on the diseases of these par- 
ticular occupations engaged in handling the 
"healthful alcoholic drinks," as the alluring 
newspaper advertisement would have us be- 
lieve, but on the diseases common among 
other occupations where there is also a high 
alcoholic death rate. 

Exhibit Intern. Congres} 



On the Narrow Trail of Drink 

There are seven occupations listed in 
which the deaths from alcoholism equal or 
exceed the average (1.5 per cent). These 
ranks as follows: 



Bartandars 


6.7 per cant. 


Saloon-kaapars 


4.4 " " 


Glass Workers 


L9 " " 


Plumbers 


1.9 " " 


Alasons 


1.9 " " 


Printars 


1.6 " " 


Cigar Makers 


1.5 " " 



Painters follow closely at 1.4 per cent. 
All the other occupations range lower from 
carpenters at 1.3 per cent, down to farmers 
at the foot of the list with a rate of .3 per 
cent. 

Thus alcohol is evidently one' of the 
special dangers of the trades handling it, 
as the proportionate death-rate from alco- 
holism among bartenders and saloon-keep- 
ers was from two and one-half to three and 
one-half times as great as in any other 
occupation. Here, too, as in Kraepelin's 
and Gruber's studies in Berlin, the men ac- 
tually concerned in handling the liquor have 
a higher death rate from alcoholism than 
the employers. 

The paradox of the liquor advertisement 
claiming that alcoholic drinks are health- 
ful thus becomes evident: 

The men who handled alcoholic drinks 
had the largest percentage of deaths from 
alcohol. 

An Expensive Preventable Death List 

The total harvest gathered by alcoholism 
from the policy-holders of this one insur- 
ance company alone for the years, 1907- 
1910, was 1522, an economic loss to the 
country of $1,522,000 counting a man's life 
worth only $1,000. 

If these insurance company figures are 
any criterion of the extent of alcoholism, 
public mortality return^. J^|ly Q-^Wtj^ 
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revealing the true loss which alcoholism 
alone inflicts on public health. For instance, 
the alcoholic deaths of males over fifteen 
years of age in the registration area of the 
United States for the year 1908 were re- 
corded as 2,084. 

But if the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany's proportion is applicable to general 
mortality statistics, the true number of 
male deaths from alcoholism (exclusive of 
diseases in which alcohol was only fac- 
tor) was nearly 3,800, and it is time for 
boards of health to take notice that these 
S,8oo alcohol-caused deaths zvere prevent- 
able deaths. 

A Wide Swath in the Prime of Life 

Alcoholishi carried oflf saloon-keepers 
and bartenders in excessive numbers in the 
prime of life. Taking the occupations as 
a whole, the apex of alcoholic mortality 
appeared in the ages 25-44 years, in the 
prime of life period. Alcoholism, on the 
average, caused 5 per cent of deaths; but 
in saloon-keepers it caused 6.2 per cent, and 
in bartenders 7.7 per cent. 

Similar facts appear in the general dis- 
ease rates. The proportionate loss of life 
from all diseases was early heavy in the 
alcohol handling occupations. 

Per cent Deaths at Ages 25-44 



All occupations 

Saloon-keepers 

Bartenders 



31.7 per cent. 
48. " " 
72. " " 



Thus the prime of life period brought 
death tp almost half the insured saloon- 
keepers who died, and to almost three- 
quarters of the bartenders, while a large 
proportion of men in other occupations 
lived on into the later age periods. At 65 
years of age there were left to die in the 
still later years: 



Bartenders 
Saloon-keepers 
All occupations 



1.4 per cent. 
6.1 " " 
20. " " 



Other Fruitful Fields of Death 

Taking as a group by themselves the seven 
occupations .which lose a disproportionate 
number by alcoholism, they show, as might 
be expected, an excessive death rate in 
liver disease, urinary disease, suicide and 
tuberculosis. 

Every occupation in the group has a 
super-normal death rate in liver disease 
with an especially bad showing for bar- 
tenders and saloon-keepers. 



Proportionate Mortality in Liver Diseases 
AH occupations 2.9 per cent. 

Seven occupations having ex- 
cessive alcoholism death- 
rate 4.6 " " 
Bartenders 6.7 " " 
Saloon-keepers 11.1 " " 

In other digestive diseases also, saloon- 
keepers had the highest death rate in the 
twenty occupations. 

In urinary diseases, they likewise led 
with a mortality percentage of 16.1 as 
against the average rate of 12. Bartenders 
fell only a trifle below the average with a 
rate of 11.6 per cent. 

"The high mortality from liver and urin- 
ary diseases in saloon-keepers and bar- 
tenders is an indication of the influence of 
occupation upon the mortality," is the com- 
ment of the Prudential report. 

Cigar-makers and masons, both belong- 
ing to the group with high alcoholism death 
rate, also had high mortality in urinary dis- 
eases, while next to saloon-keepers ranked 
the paintjers who were only barely outside 
the abnormal alcoholism death list. 

Other special enemies to the bartenders 
were pneumonia, typhoid and tuberculosis. 

An Enemy to the Joy of Living 
A reporter for a daily paper, while visit- 
ing the Exhibit of the Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation during the past year, re- 
marked that in the many cases of suicide 
he had necessarily investigated, there had 
been but two in which drink was not in 
some way connected with the tragedy. 

Every occupation except one (printers) 
in the list of high alcoholic death rates had 
also an excessive suicide mortality. No 
occupation recorded had a larger propor- 
tion of suicides than was to be found in 
this group. 

As saloon-keepers stood at the head of 
the entire list it would appear that for 
some reason they did not experience the 
intense joy of living which alcohol is sup- 
posed to supply. 

The White Plague Harvest 
Repeatedly the fact has been pointed out 
that directly and indirectly alcohol prepares 
the soil for tuberculosis. 

The Prudential records give apparently 
fresh confirmation. The average tuber- 
culosis rate for all ages above 15 years was 
21.9 per cent. 

Bartenders had 31.8 per cent 

Glass Workers had 33.8 '* " 

Plumbers had 32.9 " " 

Printers had 33.4 " " 

Cigar Makers had 26.7 " " 

Painters, wbg^g^^cj ^^(J@p0gv[^ tuber- 
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culosis rate, missed by only one-tenth of 
one per cent the super-average class in 
alcoholism. 

In the case of all the other occupations 
given which had an excessive tuberculosis 
rate, clerks, stone- workers, textile workers 
and machinists, a high mortality in tuber- 
culosis might reasonably be expected be- 
cause of confining indoor work, dust, or 
damp, especially incident to the occupa- 
tions. 

Some of these factors of course enter 
into the cases of groups having both high 
alcoholism and tuberculosis mortality but 
there seems no apparent reason except the 
alcohol habit, which appears to be especially 
prevalent in the group named, why the 
mortality should be so much higher than in 
other occupations also subject to dust, con- 
finement and exposures. 

The bartending job, for example, appar- 
ently comes into the list of occupations dan- 
gerous from the tuberculosis point ^ of 
view, as its death roll from tuberculosis is 
exceeded among the 'non-alcoholic" group 
of ocupations only by clerks and stone- 
workers whose indoor life in the one case, 
and dust in the other, make them especially 
liable. 

Thus a high alcoholic death rate and a 
high tuberculosis death rate go hand in 
hand. 

Further, tuberculosis carried oflf its vic- 
tims earlier in the drink-dealing occupa- 
tions. The deaths from tuberculosis oc- 



curring before 44 years of age (15-44) in 
bartenders (88 per cent) are exceeded only 
by clerks (91 per cent). The latter have a 
heavier tuberculosis death rate ffom 15 to 
25 years, as, of course, they may enter gen- 
eral clerking business earlier than a young 
man may become a bartender. 

Of the deaths from tuberculosis in all 
occupations 61 per cent occurred in the 
prime of life (25-44 years) ; in saloon- 
keepers, 74.6 per cent; in bartenders, 84 
per cent. 

The tendency of the liquor selling occu- 
pations was to greatly hasten the deaths 
from tuberculosis and thereby to unneces- 
sarily shorten life. 

Drink a Preventive of Death From Old 
Age. • 

In one direction alone (apart from acci- 
dents) the saloon-keepers and bartenders 
carry oflF the palm for a low rate. 

They had the smallest mortality from old 
age. 

Out of 1,163 bartenders, only one died 
of old age. There should have been ten 
had they been as long lived as the average 
insured man. Sixty hundred and sixty-five 
saloon-keepers had a remarkable escape and 
lost not a single man from old age. Had 
they been subject to it like other men, it 
would have carried off six of them. 

Let the advertisements of alcoholic 
liquors hereafter herald this advantage: 

Drink will help prevent death from old 
age. 



Beer Claims That Must Be Disallowred 
By E. L. Transeau 



A SEARCH through a pile of brewers* 
tracts and advertisements for the 
strongest arguments advanced to 
persuade, the public to drink beer, reveals 
only the following: 

1. The "absolute purity" of beer. 

2. Its "harmlessness." 

3. Its "food," "tonic" and "stimulant" 
properties. 

4. The assertion that "It tastes good go- 
ing down." 

The second of these arguments is the 
really important one. If it can be main- 
tained that beer is harmless the others mat- 
ter little either way. 

There are those whq claim that the 
fourth is "all there is to it," for no one has 
a right to forbid a person taking what he 
likes. That view does not hold in the inter- 
dependent social conditions of today where 
one man's mistakes increase the expenses 



of his neighbors. 

If beer is a "harmless" beverage there is 
no reason why one who likes it should not 
drink it, if he can pay for it. Whether it 
is "pure" or not is not a vital question. 
If it is "harmless," and if, besides tasting 
good, it is a food, tonic and stimulant, all 
the better for the user. 

Where the Burden of Proof' Lies 

To prove that beer is a "harmless" bev- 
erage, it is not sufficient to show that it is 
possible to take so little of it that no harm- 
ful effects follow. It must be proved that 
taken and used as a beverage, to satisfy 
the normal demands for a drink it is a safe 
substance to use. 

It is not sufficient to show that a few per- 
sons have used it as a beverage through a 
long life, without apparent harm. It must 
be proved that the average man^can soiuse 
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It is not enough to assert that large num- 
bers of persons use beer without injury. 
Their condition must be rigidly examined 
by modern clinical appliances which detect 
the unsuspected heart insufficiency, the sub- 
tle, premature "old age in the arteries," the 
disordered digestion that requires a whip 
before it will do its work properly. 

An endurance test ought also to form 
part of the examination for beer injury, an 
amount of strenuous physical exertion 
readily borne by other men of like age. 
There should be equal freedom from dis- 
ease. Habits of exercise of those who do 
not use beer ought to be well borne by the 
beer drinker if his beverage has not injured 
him. 

Feeling or Fact 

The beer advocate claims that there is 
not enough alcohol in beer to do harm, 
only enough to be "mildly stimulating." 

This statement is self -contradictory, for 
when beer is "mildly stimulating" it is ex- 
erting a drug effect, one that is not truly 
"stimulating," as was once believed, but 
depressive. 

If there is enough alcohol in beer to pro- 
duce this so-called "mild stimulation," that 
in itself is a source of danger. The drug 
effect, supposed to be stimulation, is due to 
a property which alcohol has in common 
with opium and morphine. It is a nerve 
deadener. 

As the body adapts itself to repeated 
doses of alcohol, gets "used" to it, as runs 
the ordinary phrase, larger and larger 
amounts are required to produce the same 



degree of "drug effect." The drinker who 
prizes this feeling and uses beer to produce 
it will necessarily enlarge his allowance 
from time to time in order to get the eflfect. 

It is this constant prompting or urging 
to increasing amounts that constitutes the 
chief danger of all narcotics. For unless 
the user is constantly on his guard, using 
his will to deny himself what he feels that 
he wants, he gradually oversteps the limits 
that could by any shadow of reason be con- 
sidered a harmless amount 

But the drinker's resolution to hold to 
a definite amount has also to contend with 
ever-recurring, insinuating appeals for ex- 
ceeding his prescribed allowance; calls of 
friends, unusual strain and weariness, cele- 
brations — many excuses are cunningly pre- 
sented by a reason that is subject to the ap- 
peals of a depraved appetite, while the 
power of self-control is undermined by al- 
cohol. 

The ever-losing struggles of a reason so 
influenced are strongly portrayed by the 
recent articles of Jack London in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

In the crude states of civilization in the 
past when alcoholic beer, wine and cider 
were the most available artificial drinks 
there was more excuse for using them than 
there is now when we have so many non- 
alcoholic drinks that, to the normal palate, 
taste far better "going down," and are free 
from the unquestionable power to harm 
that is being constantly proved and re- 
J)roved against the drinks containing al- 
cohol. 



The Austrian Army Cutting Out Alcohol 

hygienic welfare of several hundred thou- 
sand men are being put to a crucial test. 
Alcohol Does Not Make Bad Water 
Good 



'T* HE earnest pleas made from some 
* quarters to restore the sale of fer- 
mented drinks to the American army, 
and the apparent failure of American 
military authorities to consider the effect 
of alcohol upon army efficiency compare 
unfavorably, it must be confessed, with the 
serious attention being given the matter in 
the British, German and other European 
armies. 

The Austro-Hungarian army, according 
to the Vienna correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
(May 31, 1913), is closely limiting the use 
of alcohol. 

The present unsettled political conditions 
in Europe have resulted in keeping a large 
number of soldiers in readiness for more 
than half a year, and the provisions for 



A fact worthy of notice is the nearly 
complete absence of alcohol from the daily 
bill of fare of the soldiers on the frontier. 
The water supply in that country being 
none too good, care has been taken to in- 
struct the soldiers in this respect and they 
are being constantly told that the old state- 
ment, "bad water is made innocuous by 
alcohol" is a dangerous misrepresentation.. 

Soldiers' Endijrance Impaired by 
Alcohol 

It has also been ascertained that when- 
ever a period of endurance was required of 
the soldiers those who toak^p,$ilc;Ql|Pl were 
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much more fit ior work than the other men. 
In mountain climbing the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages was distinctly detri- 
mental to the accuracy of stepping. The 
effect of sweetened liquid (sweet tea, cof- 
fee, or milk) was very gratifying. The 
sweet, mild black Italian or Turkish wine 
with a very low percentage of alcohol was 
ranked with these other beverages, but 
even this wine was disallowed when long 
exercises were taken. 

The experiences obtained by the army 
authorities will no doubt lead to a com- 
plete elimination of alcohol as "war ra- 
tions" except for medical use, although 
here also experience speaks at least not in 



A MAN'S first drink may 
tioned on a wide range of causes — 
social, medical, or purely personal, 
but the drink habit lies deeper in the chem- 
ical eflfect of narcotic drugs upon the living 
substance of nerve cells. 

Writing from this point of view on the 
question why men drink, Dr. J. T. Searcy, 
Superintendent of the Alabama Insane 
Asylum, cites in evidence the now well- 
known fact that alcohol aflFects first the 
highest brain centers. 

It belongs to the same class of drugs as 
the anaesthetics, chloroform and ether, 
used in surgical operations to dull feeling. 
Alcohol could be used for this purpose, but 
has been found to be less suitable than the 
other drugs named. 

The action of an anaesthetic is due to 
its peculiar affinity for the protoplasmic ma- 
terial of nerve cells, which is thereby tem- 
porarily disarranged. Yet anaesthetics 
would be of no use in surgery if they acted 
equally and at the same time upon all nerve 
cells. It is because they act first upon the 
more delicate cells concerned in sensation, 
or feeling, that they are employed. The 
administrator must be able, moreover, to 
tell when the right amount is given to stop 
the workings of the nerves of sensation, 
but not enough to stop the action of those 
that control the motions of the heart, lungs, 
and other vital organs. 

So when alcohol is used in the amounts 
customary in ordinary moderate drinking 
there is sufficient blunting of the feelings 
to dull sensations of discomfort and this 
makes the drinker think that it induces com- 
fort. 

Blunting Increases Irritability 
But the result of frequent blunting of 



favor of an addition of alcohol for pneu- 
monia, typhoid and general debility. 
Abstinence Promotes Army Discipline 

It is also noted that total abstainers form 
a negligible fraction among those soldiers 
who have to be punished for disorderly 
conduct, breach of discipline or other minor 
offenses of a military nature, although total 
abstention is frequent now in the rank and 
file of the army, for, in the anti-alcohol 
movement in Europe, says the correspond- 
ent, "our army is one of the leaders." 

Those who claim that the beer canteen is 
necessary to discipline in the American 
army should observe the comment of this 
correspondent. 
> > > 

Why Men Drink 

be condi- the nerves of feeling by chemical action of 
alcohol is to make them more irritable, so 
that they become abnormally subject to 
feelings of discomfort. The habitue "feels 
bad** when he ought not, and he knows that 
he can relieve this "bad feeling" by taking 
more of the drug, ignorant of the fact that 
the alcohol itself is the cause of the discom- 
fort. 

Why the Nervously Unbalanced Are 
More Susceptible to Alcohol 

The length of time required for the fre- 
quent dulling of the nerves by alcohol to 
cause abnormal irritability varies. It un- 
doubtedly depends very much upon the 
original stability of the nerves, and here 
no doubt is the reason why addiction to 
alcohol appears to develop more rapidly in 
the nervously unbalanced. 

"We are begetting many children with 
inherent *dope diathesis' [predisposition]" 
says Dr. Searcy, "by the general use of such 
agents as luxuries. The land is full of 
children and adults who have inherited im- 
paired psychic centers. There are more 
nervous children in the schools and more 
dullards not able to keep up with their 
classes, and more adults deficient and de- 
fective in their mental abilities .... 
All our charities and corrections are more 
and more overworked." 

Quite in agreement with Dr. Searcy, 
though coming at. the question from an- 
other standpoint, are some conclusions of 
Dr. C. C Wholey (*) of St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Pittsburg. 

Medical and Ideal Influences 

Dr. Wholey, discussing the relation of 
nervous and mental diseases to alcoholism, 
recognizes a class who become addicted to 
alcohol or other drugs artificially, that, is, 
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apart from any inherent weakness which 
might have a causal tendency. 

**Among artificially induced cases may be 
cited those of persons who have blundered 
into the habit through taking alcohol as a 
tonic, or as a hypnotic, or as a sedative in 
dysmenorrhea, or through the use of mor- 
phine to relieve pain such as that incident 
to gall-stone colic or neuralgia. 

"In this class also are the cases of alco- 
holism brought on through social customs, 
such as treating, or of giving young chil- 
dren alcoholic beverages in the belief that 
such will make them healthy, large and 
strong; and the widespread custom among 
the working classes of taking alcohol in 
the belief that it gives muscular endurance 
or supplies bodily warmth." 

In other cases of drug addiction than 
those due to custom or prejudice Dr. 
Wholey finds it comparatively easy to rec- 
ognize many of the diseased conditions that 
have resulted from the drug, but very dif- 
ficult to trace out the causes that have led 
to the addiction. It may be heredity, or it 
may be environment. An alcoholic father 
does not necessarily produce an alcoholic 
son, "but it is probable that alcoholism, as 
is the case in tuberculosis, syphilis, cancer, 
etc., implants in the offspring a less resist- 
ing constitution which proves to be a ready 
soil for certain nerve troubles with which 
drug addiction seems especially likely to 
become associated." 

The Indirect Influnce of Parental 
Alcoholism 

On the other hand, heredity cannot with 
certainty be held responsible for an un- 
stable nervous condition "for often the 
children of alcoholism and other drug ad- 
dicts are so insufficiently nourished during 
childhood, and are reared in such unhappy 
and such unhygienic homes as to endow 
them with unstable nervous constitutions. 

"A factor which I believe may figure 
largely in evolving the unstable and unfit, 
among whom drug habits abound," Dr. 
Wholey continued, "is the widespread use 
during infancy of soothing syrups contain- 
ing opium and other narcotics. 

"In the study of drug addictions one 
soon comes to see that there are many con- 
ditions in which the addiction may figure 
both as cause and eflfect. Alcoholism in the 
ascendants may establish disease of brain 
or nervous system and such disease in turn 
be the determining factor in causing alco- 
holism or other drug addiction in the 
descendants. 



**In the individual, a drug habit once 
formed establishes organic and mental 
changes leading to tolerance and finally to 
craving, making a continuance of the in- 
dulgence necessary to preserve his comfort 
against the ever-increasing distress of with- 
drawal." 

Alcohors Declining Role in 
Medicine 
A LCOHOL is rapidly losing its former 
^^ place as a medicine especially in the 
treatment of infectious diseases. The in- 
jury caused by the alcohol to the infection 
does not compensate for the harm result- 
ing from the unfavorable influences on the 
natural protective power of the organism, 
the blood-pressure and the respiration. 

Such were the conclusions expressed by 
Dr. Ewald of Berlin in a paper on alcohol 
and infectious diseases at the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress on Physiotherapy in 
April, 1913. 

It was believed formerly, said Dr. Ewald, 
that treatment by alcohol was especially 
indicated in the infectious tropical diseases, 
in syphilis and other venereal diseases, in 
pneumonia, rheumatism, scarlet fever, 
measles, and diphtheria. But at present the 
opinion prevails that treatment with alcohol 
is injurious rather than advantageous in 
many cases. Even in tuberculosis of the 
lungs, the injurious influence of alcohol is 
established. Ewald gives alcohol only in 
severe heart-failure and in certain forms 
of diabetes, particularly in incurable cases, 
in order to divert the mind of the patient 
from dwelling on the hopelessness of 
his condition. — Berlin Correspondent Jour, 
Amer. Med. Assn., May 24, 1913. 
J* 

An evil can be driven out of society only 
by being fairly faced, fully discussed, and 
then educated out. — E. P, Powell. 

It makes little difference to the alcohol 
question whether wine is pure or adulterat- 
ed, for the alcohol it contains exerts the 
same physiological influence whether it is 
made from the poetic grape or the prosaic 
potato. — Die Enthaltsamkeit, 

If the waste [of money spent for alco- 
hol] stopped at the direct cost, the trouble 
would be large, though computable, but the 
evil of drink is that the chief mischief ofily 
begins when it has passed into circulation, 
and it returns after many days in crime, 
disorder, disease, squalor, and all the 
abominations drink causes. — Hon^ John 
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O0GBATX8 taid "A man's efficiency is determined by his knowledge; so also is his conduct as 
^ a dtiien; and since citiienship is the supreme end, it demands the highest knowledge." 
This is practically true. You cannot awaken a citizen to the need of action in the greatest cause 
pressing now upon the morality of dtiiens, the temperance question, unless he knows what 
are the effects of drink. You think every man must know this without instruction. Surely not. 
He has been told all his life that beer is healthful, that wine is invigorating, that there is a 
natural craving for alcoholic drinks. We cannot be impatient with such men. We must 
teach them, literally, the truth of the matter.— Martha McClellan Brown. 

■•■•■•-•■■•■i» " » " « ■■■>■■»■»>■■•■ 

Alcoholism in Large Cities 
Johannes Leonhart, M. D. 



PRESENT-DAY social questions are 
largely city problems. Populations 
are concentrating in the large cities. 
Our children are already city children, and 
our grandchildren will be* so to a still 
greater degree. 

The alcohol question is an important part 
of the social question. 

Consumption of Alcohol 

The number of saloons per capita may 
be taken as an approximate index of the 
amount of drinking. In Berlin, 1905, there 
were 24,493 house premises and 13,818 
drinking places, i. e., one in every second 
house. The per capita consumption was 
214 liters of beer. 9.59 kilos of wine, 12.9 
kilos of spirits. The expenditure for drink 
was 206,000,000 marks [$51,500,000]. 
The City Courts 

In 1905, 6,046 persons were arrested on 
account of drunkenness. This of course 
represents only a small proportion of the 
intoxication. The well-to-do classes do not 
figure in this for they are able to call a 
cab to be taken home without attracting 
attention. 

In 70 out of each 100 convictions in Ber- 
lin the oflfense was found to have been com- 
mitted during intoxication. At least 10,000 
persons are annually brought before the 
courts in Berlin as a result of taking al- 
cohol. 

The Health Department 

The percentage of sickness due wholly 
or in part to alcohol, varies in different 
cities. In Charlottenburg in 1904, Dr. Gra- 
vitz reported that 20 per cent of the cases 
received in the hospital were alcoholics. In 
the last twenty-five years the number re- 
ceived into the hospitals on account of alco- 
holism has quintupled, while the population 
has only increased about a third. 

Unless alcohol is combated, the cam- 
paigns against tuberculosis and syphilis are 
much more difficult. The connection be- 
tween alcoholism and immorality has now 



been shown so unmistakably that it is clear 
no progress can be made in fighting im- 
morality without at the same time fighting 
alcohol. Hamburg has set the example of 
appropriating material support to the Good 
Templars. 

Accidents 

The disproportionate number of acci- 
dents on Monday testifies to the after ef- 
fects of Sunday drinking. We have in- 
juries caused by drinking chauffeurs and 
railroad accidents caused by drinking train- 
men. 

City Finances 

All city treasuries suffer in a marked de- 
gree from alcoholism. About 3,000 desert- 
ed wives whose condition, in by far the 
most part of cases, is caused by alcohol, are 
aided by the city treasury. Keil during late 
years has had to spend 1,168,000 marks 
[$292,000] annually in poor relief, and a 
full third has been found to be due to al- 
cohol. 

Personal Responsibility for Commun- 
ity Welfare 

Emphasis must be laid upon the fact that 
in Germany the classes of greatest influ- 
ence on account of possessions or culture 
have not done their duty in the struggle 
against injury from alcohol. It is these 
classes that give most encouragement to 
the drinking customs, although they are not 
conscious of it. The more advanced among 
them have learned that heavy drinking is 
injurious, and they are wont to declare: 
"I myself drink very little, at the most one 
or two glasses of beer." 

This last is often false, and most of 
them deceive themselves as to the amount 
of liquor they consume in the course of 
the year, even when they are moderate 
drinkers. 

The question concerning alcohol is not 
whether Meyer or Schultz believes that he 
can take two or three glasses of beer a day 
wthout harm, but, How is it possible to 
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diminish the immense amount of injury 
from it that the whole German people suf- 
fer? 

We can only begin to obtain results in 
this struggle when the influential classes 
begin to grasp the fact that the alcohol ques- 
tion is not an individual, but a social and 



racial question. The danger lies not in the 
whisky flask of the workingman, but in the 
drinking customs of the cultured classes. 
These must come to recognize the fact that 
pleasure is not the highest aim in life. — 
Translated for the Scientific Temper- 
ance Journal. 



What the Priest Told Matt 

The following extract from a story in Today's Magazine [July, 1913] well illustrates the opportunity which popular periodicals have 
of serving the public in bringing out facts concerning drink and other social evils. It is one of th» encouraging signs of American life 
that the periodicals while still too often reflecting the old customs of drinks are, nevertheless, also moving forward into the field of ad- 
vanced kjiowledge. 



MATT looked from Kate to the old 
priest. "Did I come back too 
soon ?" he asked. 

"Just in time, Matthew, to decide a ques- 
tion for Kate," answered Father Michael. 
"I've been telling her that you are a drink- 
ing man.*' 

Matt stiffened belligerently while the old 
priest eyed him keenly. "What do you 
mean by 'drinking man' ?" asked the young 
man. 

"Well in your case," replied Father 
Michael, "I mean that you take three or 
four drinks a day and that one or two of 
those are always whisky; that on holidays 
you always take enough to make you 
foolish and you then hunt up some girl 
not of Kate's type, a girl as foolish as your- 
self." 

Matt scowled sullenly. Kate stood with 
crimsoning cheeks. A little sense of shame 
made her clutch unconsciously at her 
throat. Kate's father had not been a drink- 
ing man. This was the girl's first meeting 
with one of life's bitterest problems. 

"I never bother anyone with my drink- 
ing/' growled Matt. "It's my own affair, 
isn't it, Father?" 

"It becomes Kate's and my problem, just 
as soon as you want to marry her," an- 
swered Father Michael. "Matt, Kate says 
she can reform you. Can she?" 

"You mean that I am to stop drinking 
when I marry!" exclaimed Matt. "And 
why should I ? A man needs some pleasure. 
What harm would it do Kate?" 

Father Michael rubbed his hand across 
his forehead and sighed as if he dreaded 
to open a familiar battle. Then he said, 
"Sit down, both of you, and listen to me. 
Matt, how many men do you know who 
drink whose families do not need the 
money they spend on the drink?" 

"A man don't owe his family every- 
thing," said Matt. 

"iSoesn't he?" asked the priest. "Why 
not? Who is asking you to marry Kate 
and undertake the responsibilities of family 



life? I thought you were doing it volun- 
tarily. Matthew, you are asking Kate to 
marry you, to bear your children, and to 
make a man of you, and you haven't the 
least intention of becoming a man. You 
know that where you took one drink two 
years ago, you take three now, that next 
year you'll take four, and the next five. 
About every drinking man you know goes 
that way." 

"Well, if Kate wants to undertake it 
hasn't she a right to?" persisted Matt, ob- 
stinately. 

"No!" exclaimed Father Michael sharp- 
ly. "Neither of you can consider your- 
selves in this matter. You must consider 
the children. You will be a drunken bum, 
in all probability. Matt. There is no rea- 
son to believe that you may not hand on to 
your children the same weakness that 
makes you drink. Some of your children 
may develop epilepsy from your alcohol- 
poisoned blood. What right have you to 
marry, Matthew Ryan?" 

Matt scowled at the old priest. Nothing 
angers a drinking man so much as ques- 
tioning his right to drink. There was noth- 
ing to be heard in the room for a moment 
but the clock. The old priest looked at 
Kate, then shook his head sadly, for Kate's 
expression of aversion had given way and 
she was gazing on Matt with a look of 
profound pity. 

"I know I'm weak!" cried Matt. "I've 
told Kate so. I told her she'd have to help 
me. Was it my fault that I was born this 
way? Or is it better for me to go to the 
devil than to marry Kate?" 

"No! No! Matt!" exclaimed Kate, and 
suddenly she rose and put her hand pro- 
tectingly on Matt's shoulder. "Father, I 
can reform him! He isn't born bad, Matt 
isn't! He's just gotten into bad company. 
I'm sure I can make him stop drinking. 
Can't I, Matt?" 

Matt reached up and took Kate's hand 
in his. "Father,' he said, with a note of 
real manliness in his voice,>4[11 tr)^ try my 
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best to be whatever Kate wants me to be. 
Don't say I oughtn't to take this chance!" 

Father Michael threw up his hand. . . . 
"Oh, my dears, if youth but had the ex- 
perience, and age but the hope! Katie! 
Katie! You young girls with your love 
and your faith in love, you breaJk my old 
heart! I warn you now that the way be- 
fore you will be very hard. Your children 
may rise up to curse you. What shall it 
be, Katie?" 

Once more, love conquered sanity. "If 
iMatt will help me to get through night 
school, Father, I'll marry him." 

Father Michael abruptly turned to Matt. 
"Swear, Matthew Ryan, here on the cruci- 
fix, to be faithful to this woman !" 

Matt's eyes filled with tears. "And I'll 
promise to give up the drink, too," he said. 

"No!" said the priest firmly. "I'll have 
no broken promise on the cross. You have 
no intention of stopping the drink. Swear 
what I tell you!" 

And Matt swore. 



An Economic Mirror for 
Uncle Sam 

THE call for the necessities of life was 
seldom so insistent as today. More 
food, shelter, raiment, opportunity 
are demanded. Men seek new remedies 
for improving conditions. Long, arduous, 
and necessary campaigns are waged for 
better living conditions, for safer and more 
adequately paid industry. 

But while these needed changes are being 
brought about, the wise economist will take 
account of stock to see whether there are 
leakages which could be stopped, and ad- 
vantages in employment or in rational man- 
agement which could be gained in other 
ways. 

In a household intelligently managed, 
where income is small and necessities many, 
the keeper of the family purse looks to the 
ways of her spending so that the money 
available may give the largest possible re- 
turn. 

The worse than waste that is going on 
in American homes and industry is re- 
vealed by a recent study of United States 
census statistics by Rev. U. F. Mueller, 
C. PP. S., of which a part is here given. 
Money Spent for Liquor Does Not Buy 
Bread 

Bread to the value of $4.92 per capita 
was produced in the United States in 1909. 
The value of malt liquors produced was 
p4.62 per capita, and of distilled liquors 



$2.22. Hence the tribute which is paid to 
the brewery for every man, woman and 
child in twelve or fifteen months is almost 
equal to the amount paid to the bread in- 
dustry, while half as much more is poured 
into the treasury of the distilling industry. 

Thus one reason is apparent for lack of 
sufficient food, and of proper nutrition. 
Alcoholic liquors are produced to be sold. 
Money spent for them cannot be spent for 
bread. 

And what do the industries do with these 
gigantic sums? the compiler of the statis- 
tics asks, and replies, 'We shall best learn 
by comparisons shown by the following 
tables : 

New Value ProAieed by $1,000 of Capital 
Average of 43 Industries %4fi$ 

Bread 746 

Brewing 968 

Distilling 2,380 

But while the liquor industries are pro- 
ducing to sell to the people products be- 
yond, the average value from each $1,000 
capital invested, the relative amount of 
money paid to the wage-earner is far less. 

Wages Paid per $1,000 Capital 
Average AU Industries $186.00 

Bread 279.00 

Brewing 61.00 

Distilling 42.60 

Nor do the producers of material profit 
so greatly from the production of liquors 
as from other industries. 

Material Used per $1,000 Capital 
Average All Industries $660.00 

Pread l,m.00 

Brewing 144*^ 

Distilling 49^.60 

A Comparison for the Wage-earner 
The discrepancy between what the cap- 
italist gets out of the liquor-producing in- 
dustries, and what labor receives appears 
also from the facts compiled by Prof. 
Mueller. 

Tbe Amount of Cinpi^al Invested per Capitalist 
Average All Industries $67,487 

Bread 7,186 

Brewing 1,060,826 

Distilling 128,700 

On the other hand, the brewing and dis- 
tilling interests though having the largest 
per capita amount of capital, gave employ- 
ment to relatively the smallest number of 
salaried employes and wage-earners. 

Wage-Bamers Employed per $100,000 Capital 

Invested 

Average All Industries 86. 

Bread 47. 

Brewing 8.1 

Distilling 8.8 

"If the socialists have anywhere the right 
[Continued on page^U9] - | 
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Disorder in the Central Telephone Office 



IT IS the business of the brain to know 
what happens in different parts of the 
body and to prompt and determine its 
actions. To do this there has to be a sys- 
tem for receiving information and giving 
orders. From the brain to different parts 
of the body run many white threads called 
nerve fibres. They look as if they were all 
alike but there are two separate kinds, 
nerves of feeling, represented by dotted 
lines in the diagram, and nerves of motion, 
represented by the heavy black lines. 



The nerves of feeling report what is seen, 
heard, felt, smelled and tasted. The brain 
tests the report, and this is called thinking. 

Thinking is the finest and most important 
part of the work of the brain. It is what 
makes man what he is. It is carried on in 
the very, very, small chambers in the 
brain, the place where the thinker is at 
home. 

The thinker gives out to the different 
members of the body his delicate orders, 
either to wait or to do something. These 
orders are carried out for the most part 



by the nerves of motion, shown in the pic- 
ture as heavy black lines. 

Many nerve fibres are like a cable, com- 
posed of numerous fine threads. In these, 
nerves of motion are bound up in the same 
bundle with those of feeling. 

The brain and nerves are dependent upon 
each other. If one is not in a normal con- 
dition, the other can not do its part as well. 

The telephone system of a large city is 
sometimes out of order here or there. A 
heavy fall of snow may break down the 
wires and thousands of messages are held 
up. In Paris, the central telephone station 
burned down one day. For a whole day 
no message could be sent and half of Paris 
was in a state of desperation. 

Our human telephone system is also 
liable to get out of order. Here also the 
worst disturbance is that whkh affects the 
control by the brain. 

There is nothing that so frequently and 
so noticeably disturbs the brain as alcohol. 
It has a depressing or paralyzing effect. A 
little paralyzes only the most delicate and 
sensitive brain cells. These are the cham- 
bers in which thinking is carried on. Much 
alcohol paralyzes also the strongest nerve 
cells. These are the telephone stations of 
the nerves of motion, or the parts that re- 
ceive orders from the thinking part the 
brain. 

Experiments have steadily shown that 
the part of the brain that thinks is where 
the worst injurv is done by alcohol. The 
thinking power is stupefied and thus alcohol 
often causes unnecessary or senseless or- 
ders to be given to the nerves of motion. 

Whoever wishes to have his actions al- 
ways under the control of his best thinking 
powers will use no alcohol, because it 
weakens the powet by which we weigh and 
consider actions. — Illustration and transla- 
tion from Neuland. 

The illustration on this page may be obtained 
by teachers and others for class room use in 
large size (28x18 inches) from Deutschlands 
Grossloge II de I. O. G. T. Eppendorferweg 265. 
Hamburg 30, Germany. Price $ .25. 

J* 

A Physician's Warning on Insanity 

THERE is probably no doubt in our 
minds that alcohol, directly or in- 
directly, is a potent factor in the produc- 
tion of insanity and the various nervous 
conditions which are so apt to develop into 
mental disorder. The questions involved 
are both medical and social in character, 
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and no one is better qualified to lead in 
their settlement than the medical man. It 
is not rational or ethical for the medical 
profession to remain passive while treat- 
ment in these cases goes by default, or 
while the public is viciously swindled by 
the so-called **jag-cures" which flourish 
on every side; nor should the profession 
fail to act energetically if it is convinced 
that' there is a better and more scientific 
method of treating inebriety than obtains 
at the present time. 

I believe that we should colonize the 
alcoholics and sterilize the epileptic and the 
feeble-minded, and I believe that we should 
do it now. — Amer. Jour, of Insanity, April, 
1913.- 



An Economic Mirror for Uncle Sam 
[Continued from page 117] 

to speak of rapacious capitalism," says 
Prof. Mueller, 'it is in the brewing indus- 
try. It is the workers who pay the most 
tribute — not because they drink more than 
the wealthier classes — but because they are 
the mass of the people." 

These figures as compiled by Prof. Muel- 
ler show clearly several facts of import- 
ance to the wage-earners of the United 
States who are yearly demanding a greater 
share in the product of their labor. They 
show chiefly th^t from the standpoint of 
the wage-earner the purchase of drink is 
short-sighted. 

It deprives themselves and their families 
of needed food and other necessities and 
luxuries. 

It is a source of injury to their own 
health and efficiency. 

It reduces the demand for labor. Money 
spent for bread instead of for drink, for 
instance, would give work to nearly six 
times as many wage-earners as would be 
displaced from the brewing and distilling 
industries per $100,000 capital invested. 

It reduces the demand for wage-earners 
in the production of raw material to be 
worked into necessities. 

Responsibility toward wage-earners does 
not rest alone with employers and society 
as a whole. 

Wage-earners have a responsibility to- 
tcard each other in improving their condi- 
tions. The drink habit is anti-social in its 
effects upon the zvage-earner. 

Expenditure for drink also makes the 
wage-earners, simply because of their 
2freater number, inevitably the largest con- 
tributors to the receipts of the brewing and 



distilling industries which show a concen- 
tration of capital in the hands of a few be- 
yond the average of industries. 

The intelligent wage-earner will think 
this over. 



nr^HE publication of the Journal will be 
discontinued as usual during July and 
August. Special plans for the new volume 
beginning in September will make next 
year's issues of special interest Send in 
renewals of subscriptions promptly. We 
want to double the subscription list before 
September first. We can do it if each presr^ 
ent subscriber will secure and send just 
one new subscriber. Let us have your help. 
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An Unexpected Demonstration 

IN THK town of Hainburg, Austria, peo- 
pled * about 7,000 inhabitants, is a 
brave little band, of twenty-seven Good 
Templars who thought to promote the 
cause of abstinence by inviting a teacher to 
speak to the parents about the danger of 
giving alcohol to children. The liquor 
sellers heard of it, got together and brought 
pressure to bear on the owner of the only 
hall in the town so that he refused the 
Good Templars the use of the hall. 

The outcome was much worse for the 
liquor people than they expected, for the 
twenty-seven doughty Hainburgers carried 
their case to friends outside, with whose 
help they got up a big demonstration and 
marched through the streets of the city 
with banners flying, in a way that made all 
the citizens stand at their windows to take 
notice. 

The evening before the appointed day 
a "Wandervogel" band of fifty abstaining 
students came in by boat and marched 
through the town, and after an evening of 
song and music camped all night to be 
ready for the next day's proceedings. Next 
morning a company of 300 abstainers came 
down by train from Vienna, and others 
came in by boat. The street parade, which 
^as led by the sunburned "Wandervogel," 
'ended with an out-of-door meeting of about 
1,000 with music, singing and speaking dur- 
ing which the townspeople heard some 
plain facts from the outside doctors, pro- 
fessors and teachers who addressed the 
Slathering. 

Der Alkoholgegner, (July 15, 1913) gives 
the following partial report of the remarks 
of one of the speakers, Schoolmaster Lang 
of Vienna : "Proof of the greatness of the 
alcohol danger has been obtained from the 
experience of civilized people by great mass- 
experiments. They have given themselves 
up to the use of alcohol and millions of 
them have been carried by it into their 
graves. Thousands more are being carried 
there by it today. 

"But the most fearful sufferers are the 
children, not only because they are them- 
selves led into drinking, they suffer before 
that. Education cannot make out of chil- 
dren what it would because the individual- 
ity of the child is already determined by 
conditions which the children get from their 
parents. Parents who are saturated with 
alcohol poison their children in the germ. 
They determine in them conditions against 
vhich education is powerless. . . . 
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"If any one doubts this let him come 
with me to Keirling. There in the hospital 
you will see children who will make your 
heart ache. Deafness, blindness, deform- 
ities, nervous convulsions, feebleminded- 
ness, idiocy, all these you will see there in 
large numbers of innocent children. 

**What is the source of all this wretched- 
ness? Fifty per cent, of these sufferers 
have to thank the alcoholism of their par- 
ents for their misery. But these are only 
the crassest cases. Between these and nor- 
mal ones are millions in intermediate states. 
These all suffer in consequence of the use 
of alcohol by their parents, though so much 
less that it is not necessary for them to be 
in the hospital. 

"The children also suffer from alcohol 
directly. They are often given it while yet 
in the cradle. They hear alcohol praised as 
a care-breaker and a pleasure-bringer. At 
every celebration they receive alcohol. It 
is associated with every festive occasion 
and the children get the impression that 
it is indispensible. Such children d^enerate 
and are not able to keep step with normal 
ones, and in these weakened ones is slowly 
formed an inferior character 

"Who is to blame for all of the alcohol 
misery ? Not those alone who always drink 
immoderately. The immoderate drinker 
grows out of the moderate one. Every one 
who drinks must say to himself : 'I am dso 
to blame that the source of this misery 
keeps continually flowing.' Here is where 
the voice of social conscience must make 
itself heard." — Translated for^h^^SciZN- 
TiFic Temperance Journ. ^^^ 
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"As Ye Would" 
By George W. Priest 



A lonc of thoM within the des«ri plACOi— 
The dun, the ttranco, the eriinf of aU Unds; 

Who face the future with deipairiiiff facet, 
And stretch forth pleading, anavaJUng hands. 

The heirs of poverty, the slaves of weakness, 
The arrofant who wiU not heed commands; 

The spiritless who wear a coward's meekness, 
The desperate who spiQ life's creepinf sands. 



Oh! holders of the prised and vantage places, 
Oh! sharers of the peaceful, happy days, 

(Ml! scions of the wise and favored races. 
Oh! revelers along the sunny ways-* 

Z beg a moment's pause, with earnest faces. 
That conunon blood and Fatherland demands; 

A prayer for those within the dreary places 
Who stretch forth pleading, unavafling hands. 

— Collier's. 



Alcoholism and Divorce 



THE mental partnership of married life 
is interfered with by alcoholism 
seriously and r^ularly. From the 
standpoint of science the word alcoholism 
includes all the changes physical and 
psychical which arise if alcohol exercises 
its toxic effect upon the human constitution 
either for a limited period only or per- 
manently. The limited effect produces 
acute alcoholism; the continued or long- 
lasting eflfect, chronic alcoholism, the in- 
toxication that is described in Kraepelin's 
words, "Every one is an alcoholic in whom 
the after-effects of a drink of alcohol have 
not yet disappeared by the time the next one 
begins." 

From these observations showing in its 
true light the significance of alcoholism, it 
follows that the intelligence as it affects a 
sensiUe mode of living is bound to suffer 
severely from the effects of alcohol. 

Expressed in occurrences of our daily 
life, the results of the investigations by the 
Heidelberg observers reallv mean only that 
the alcoholist of a lower d^^ee, as long as 
he is under the immediate influence of alco- 
hol, frequently dazzles, by his quickness of 
rq>artee, his wit, and his ingenious ideas, 
but that he lacks the power of quiet dis- 
crimination, and what is rightly called 
"sober** common-sense. The superficial 
brilliancy which he owes to the action of 
alcohol imposes, perhaps, upon people to 
whom he is not bound by close ties, but the 
married partner who has to share with him 
the serious side of every-day life, with 
whom he has to discuss points of the high- 
est moment, is only estranged from him 



even by this mildest of the results of in- 
toxication. 

This estrangement increases if larger 
quantities of the poison begin to exercise 
their eflfect, thus still more hindering and 
impeding the free course of common-sense. 
When things have gone so far, other re- 
sults generally manifest themselves which 
gradually transform the personality in a 
very unfavorable sense. 

In its mildest degrees, this transforma- 
tion entirely escapes for a time, perhaps, 
the attention of the superficial observer, 
but it is, nevertheless, apt to loosen very 
sensibly the tie of the matrimonial union. 

To the extent to which thinking becomes 
permanently difficult, the faculty to grap- 
ple with serious and practical problems is 
impaired, and the harder it becomes to pass 
quickly from one subject to another, so the 
sphere of interest becomes narrower and 
narrower. What mental work can still be 
executed is devoted merely to the unavoid- 
able duties of the vocation, and these are 
frequently discharged in a half-mechanical 
manner. The husband Vho formerly 
stimulated his wife mentally, now hardly 
shares her daily worries. 

Nor is he longer amiable to her, as he 
does not feel comfortable at home. He 
experiences the mental restraint as a bur- 
den which bows him down, and it drives 
him to the public house where, though the 
restraint itself does not leave him, the fed- 
ing of it does. 

A certain contrast to this dullard is an- 
other type, the alcoholic neurasthenic. In 
some individuals, especially i<such as]^re 
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nervously predisposed, alcohol creates from 
the beginning an irritable weakness of the 
nervous system which presents quite a dif- 
ferent picture from the dullness described, 
but which is at least just as injurious to 
married life. 

An inner unrest and sadness appears, 
there is a sensitiveness which renders un- 
bearable every contradiction, every noise 
which the children make, and an incapacity 
to persevere with one's work. The hus- 
band demands from the wife consideration 
which goes beyond all reason, while he on 
his side, treats her, when in a bad mood, 
with a harshness amounting to brutal cal- 
lousness. 

These two forms of mental change may 
form a combination under certain circum- 
stances. They have both alike the result 



of leading to a relaxation of the mental 
partnership of married life. Both tend to 
aggravate the desire for alcohol. The dul- 
lard hopes to derive stimulation from more 
alcohol; the nervous alcoholic thinks that 
more drink will act as a sedative. 

The next stage brings a still far greater 
destruction of the moral companionship of 
married life. There is an extinction of all 
sense of right and wrong, of decency and 
shame. Self-control and affection disap* 
pear completely. The drunkard boasts be- 
fore strangers about the intimacies of his 
married life; he neglects his family; he 
sinks, with respect to his mode of life, be- 
low the level of culture from which he 
started. This stage of alcoholic intoxica- 
tion has an extremely close relationship to 
the decadence leading to crime. 



The Doctors' Greatest Responsibility* 
By Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, M. D., M. S. 



'^I HE responsibility of doctors toward 
I their patients is always great, and 
-^ one of their weightiest responsibil- 
ities is that of fostering the moral well-being 
of those who put themselves under their 
care. But probably the greatest responsi- 
bility that we are called upon to bear is 
that which devolves on us when we as- 
sumed charge of women who are, or who 
are about to be, the mothers of the land. 
Upon the health of their bodies, and iipon 
the integrity of their moral and spiritual 
nature, depends not only the welfare of . 
their children and their homes, but the still 
larger and more serious extension of the 
family which we know as the nation. When 
we reflect that our national expenditure on 
alcohol amounts to something like 160,000,- 
000 pounds ($800,000,000) per annum the 
figures appear to us to be appalling. The 
needs of the army and navy expenditure 
upon philanthropic works and upon mis- 
sionary enterprise are entirely dwarfed by 
this gigantic expenditure. Great as is this 
waste of money, and great as the injury to 
the commonwealth thus caused, the most 
serious and the most regrettable effects of 
alcohol are to be found among the women 
of the land. We are told that the increase 
of the drinking habit among women has far 
outstripped the increase among men, and 
on no class of women does the penalty for 
excessive use of alcohol fall with such dis- 
astrous eflfect as on those who are of child- 
baring age. 



The Children Pay 

The evil effects of alcohol on child- 
bearing women fall not only on them but 
on their children. It has been said that 
every individual comes into the world with 
his fate written on his forehead, that virtu- 
ally his fortune whether of good or evil is 
settled before he attains to independent 
existence. How far back the influences 
which make him what he is is and what he 
will be may extend it is useless to inquire, 
but we are perfectly certain that all these 
influences are intensified and become potent 
during his prenatal months. The oflFspring 
of alcoholic parents are frequently lost be- 
fore the embryo comes to maturity ; the 
number of miscarriages being especially 
large when the mother is alcoholic, while 
the children that are born to such mothers 
have to contend against two sets of de- 
teriorating influences ; first, they start in life 
with badly nourished tissues and poor con- 
stitutions, and second, the inability of many 
alcoholic mothers to suckle the children in- 
creases the difficulty of rearing them. 

Knowing what we all know in reference 
to alcohol, that it is poison just as truly as 
opium, strychnme, and arsenic, ought we 
not to use our undoubted great influence 
over the child-bearing women of the coun- 
try to induce them to take those things that 
are profitable for them, and to abstain from 
such a thing as alcohol, which cannot but 
be deleterious. For three months even the 
strongest of vvome^ti^§l)y U^ttonstitution 
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strained to the utmost, and we of the med- 
ical profession should make it our special 
duty to protect her from the evil advice of 
foolish mothers and grandmothers, and 
.other Sairy Gamps of that sort who might 
suggest a little orop of brandy. 
Society Also Pays 
Great interest has been taken of late 
years in the question of infant mortality, 
and it is a well known fact that the death- 
rate among infants in Great Britain has 
not fallen in the same ratio as the death- 
rate among adults. The heavy mortality 
among infants has many causes, and among 
them the frequency with which mothers are 
of alcoholic habits. According to the re- 
searches of Dr. W. C. Sullivan some 55 
per cent, of the children of alcoholic moth- 
ers are still-born or die before attaining 
their second year. Nor is this high rate of 
mortality the end of this grievous story, for 
of the children which survive infancy some 
4 per cent, are epileptic, and many more 
have the peculiar degeneracy of brain and 
nerve that supply the sad army of the men- 
tally defectives. The country is only now 
waking up to some idea of what the con- 
stant recruiting of this army means. Year 
by year the taxpayers are called upon to 
feed and clothe a number of individuals 
who, far from being able to take their share 
in bearing the country's burdens are noth- 
ing but a drain upon its resources. It is 
from these mental defectives that the 
largest proportion of criminals arises. It 
is to be observed also that the feeble- 
minded having less comprehension of the 
difficulties of life and less s^nse of responsi- 
bility, tend to marry early and to have dis- 
proportionately large families. 

{Continued on Page p.) 



Alcohol Not a Stimulant 
By Dr. W. A. Chapple, M. P. 

SIR LAUDER BRUNTON, in his clas- 
sical work on Materia Medica, says 
alcohol is a nerve cell paralysant 
paralyzing the nerve cells in the inverse 
order of their development. This has never 
been disputed. It is confirmed by every com- 
petent observer. It is confirmed by common 
experience. Every action of alcohol in the 
body is primarily paralytic. When the face 
flushes after a dose it is because the alcohol 
has paralyzed the vaso-motor brain centre 
that presides over the muscular layers of 
the blood vessels. These lose their tone 
and the vessels dilate and engorge with 



blood. Because the resistance to the blood 
current is gone the heart bolts as a spirited 
horse would bqlt if we cut his reins. This 
quickened heart=-beat is the phenomenon 
which has deceived the profession as well 
as the laity, and is responsible for the now 
exploded dictum that alcohol is a stitnu- 
lant. We have studied alcohol too long and 
too carefully to be under any illusion about 
it now. It is a depressing poison. Its only 
virtues are that it gives a passing sense of 
relief and makes money for those who sell 
it. But if it kills a moment's care, it wakes 
an hour of sorrow. I find that Guy's Hos- 
pital, London, spent 1,576 pounds on alco- 
hol in 1871. This had dropped to 151 
pounds in 1911. If it is food it is a food 
that our great hospitals now manage to do 
without, while the hospital death-rate goes 
steadily down. — E^cchange, 

The Leak in the Social Welfare 
Funds 

THOSE of us who complain of the 
high cost of living and the burdens 
of taxation necessary to secure 
some desirable or necessary institutions may 
well ponder over and apply locally the fol- 
lowing facts suggested by Dr. Mary Sturge 
in a recent address at Brighton, Eng., and 
reported in a July Alliance News. 

Brighton and Hove, with a population of 
180,000, spend $2,980,000 a year in drink. 
The many things that could be achieved by 
that huge sum toward social betterment 
and amelioration are outlined as follows: 

ANNUALLY 

$15,000 a week by parents on good 
food for children instead of on 
beer for themselves $780,000 

$5,000 weekly on clothing, etc., 

ditto 260,000 

Civic pure milk supply 250,000 

Open Air school and class rooms 

for all, for summer use 100,000 

More school teachers 50,000 

Children's summer outings and 

games 50,000 

Many more open spaces and play- 
ing fields 250,000 
Fetes, bands, transit 50,000 
Housing reform 500,000 
Convalescent Homes 50,000 
Maternity endowment 50,000 
Children's Curfew scheme (7 and 

8 p. m.) 15,000 

Relief taxes 275,000 



Total 
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What Came of Disobeying the Priest 



Althoagh wmrned by their futhfal old priett that defectivt children were likeW to result, love conquered smnitr, and Kate married 

" " ' "' " ' p sober bat oniv partly succeeded until M^iV ////2r son was born. In 

oecomes a reality. Tb-Day's received many letters from diinker's 



drinkinf Matt Ryan hoping to reform him. Matt tried hard to keep sober but onf 



this chapter, taken from To-Day^s Magazine, the spectre of drink 
wives testifying that this Is true to life. Other chapters will follow, 

THOSE first two weeks of the baby's 
life were very wonderful ones to 
Kate. It was well that she did not 
know what these same weeks were doing to 
Matt. With the first joy of fatherhood on 
him he had gone forth to show his pride to 
his world of men. And every man of his 
acquaintance insisted on having a drink 
with him ! Every man save Father Michael. 
Even his physician employer treated Matt 
to a high-ball or two! And all Matt's 
months of struggle were submerged and 
lost. 

Any wife who blames her husband, with- 
out reservations, for drinking, must realize 
that practically all the ivorld of men en- 
courages and abets him in his habit. She 
must realize that she is pitting her little 
voice against centuries of custom. Every 
man that Matt knew drank more or less 
and looked on his wife's attitude toward 
drink as due to the perversity and narrow- 
ness of women. It is not without its tragic 
aspect, the fact that the two most sacred 
events of a man's life, his marriage and the 
birth of his first child, should be chosen by 
his friends as the occasion to make him 
drink. 

It is a sickening thing to think on that it 
should have been the advent of Matt's lit- 
tle son that started him to drinking heavily. 
By the time the little fellow was six months 
old, Kate had seen Matt drunk, had learned 
to look for his home-coming with that 
frightful sinking of the heart that only the 
.wife of the drinking man can know. She 
tried talking to Matt both when he was 
drunk and when he was sober. He never 
was abusive in his cups, only silly and 
sleepy. Neither when in his cups nor out 
would Matt admit that he ever drank too 
much. Finally Kate went to Father 
Michael. 

The old man shook his head with tears 
in his eyes. "You must fight it out as you 
can, Kate," he said. "I have done what I 
can. Only you and the good God can save 
Matt now. Be brave, Kate, and patient, 
and when you are resentful, remember that 
you went into marriage fully warned of this 
very thing." 

Kate left the priest's house with little 
Billie clutched to her breast and her shoul- 
ders bowed as if to a load. Kate was only 
twenty-four. 

Matt's loss of his position with the doc- 



tor and his failure to hold another was of 
course only a matter of a few months. Kate 
closed her lips and squared her shoulders. 
She had made up her mind since her inter- 
view with Father Michael that until she 
could think of a decisive measure in regard 
to Matt's drinking she would say little to 
him. She rented a typewriter and did odd 
jobs of copying and with the little bank 
account and with Matt's desultory dollars 
they managed for a time. 

Little Billie was only eleven months old 
when Kate's little daughter was bom. The 
baby was two weeks old when the doctor 
(not Matt's former employer) and Father 
Michael arrived together. Old Father 
Michael exclaimed happily over the deli- 
cate beauty of the little girl. The doctor 
grunted. He, too, was an old man and had 
dealt as much with bodies as the priest had 
with souls. 

"She's as fragile as a butterfly, this baby,** 
grunted the doctor. He was holding the 
baby on his knees and looking at her with 
a scowl. "Mrs. Ryan had no business to 
have her!" 

Kate gave the doctor a startled glance. 
Father Michael raised his eye-brows. "You 
wouldn't question God's wisdom, I hc^e/' 
he said. 

"Not at all," said the doctor briskly. "But 
I frequently question men's. Ryan has been 
drunk ever since the first baby came. This 
child's poor physique is a direct result of 
that fact. I repeat that they had no busi- 
ness to have her." 

Father Michael rose in his agitation. 
"You should not make such remarks be- 
fore a mother, Doctor Emmett." 

"For Heaven's sake!" exclaimed the doc- 
tor. "Then who should hear them? The 
day will come, my friend, when women will 
know as much about having babies as the 
doctors. When that day comes, there may 
be fewer babies but they will be of infinite- 
ly better quality. And no drunken husband 
will be a father, then." 

"It's too late to talk of that now to Mrs. 
Ryan," said the old priest. "She knew the 
risk before she married Ryan. I myself 
warned her. Now it is too late. She and 
her children must take the consequences/* 

Kate spoke for the first time. "Isn't my 
baby a good one, doctor?" 

"Something's the matter with her nervous 
system, Mrs. Ryan," said the doctor quiet- 
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ly. "We find this condition frequently 
where the father is like hers. We will 
have to be very, very careful with the little 
thing." The doctor's hands on the baby 
were as tender as a woman's. 

Suddenly Kate tossed her tired arms 
above her head. Her patient brown eyes 
were terrible in their anguish. 

"Not this, too," she cried. "O God, not 
my little child!" 

The two men lopked at each other. 
Father Michael took both Kate's hands. 
"You shouldn't have told her this, doctor. 
No good can come of it," he said sternly. 

Dr. Emmett replied quite as sternly. 
"Good must come of it. If I know Mrs. 
Ryan, she is the sort of a woman to be 
told. She is the type that will learn first 
that every child has the God-given right to 
decent parenthood and that parents who do 
not give this right are criminals. She must 
learn that motherhood is not a happenstance 
but a sacred privilege to be entered into 
voluntarily. Don't misunderstand me. I 
am not asking her to destroy life !" 

The old man paused, then he turned from 
the priest to Kate. "Mrs. Ryan, I do not 
know whether or not this child will be an 
epileptic. I do know that you risk 
epilepsy or nerve trouble with every child 
you have while your husband is what he 
is. Mrs. Ryan, in the name of your un- 
born children, I ask you to do away with 
that risk. I ask you to leave your husband, 
take up your old work and raise the chil- 
dren you have in the fine way you are 
capable of raising them." 

Father Michael, white-faced, started to 
speak, but Kate touched his hand. 

"You must leave this to me," she said. 

"Only a mother can decide this. Even 
the doctor cannot do it for me. It is a 
bitter thing to ask a woman to do." 

Mrs. Slanskey came into the room, say- 
►ing: 

"Mr. Ryan is just coming in and he ain't 
quite himself."— To-Day. 

Alcoholic Heredity 

A SIGNIFICANT case concerning the 
possible influence of alcohol as a 
cause of epilepsy is reported by Dr. 
Habernaas, of the asylimi for feeblemind- 
ed and epileptics in Stettin, Wurtemberg. 

A peasant who had had a number of nor- 
mal children was appointed to an office 
where he had abundant opportunity to in- 
dulge in alcohol. During this time there 
were bom to him three children, one an 
idiot, one an epileptic and one a micro- 



cephalous (small brained) child. After a 
few years he gave up his office and re- 
turned to his former way of living. The 
next child was normal. 

Another case reported by Dr. Habernaas 
is that of an epileptic 36 years old who' was 
having frequent attacks when admitted to 
the institution. After treatment in which 
total abstinence was emphatically required, 
his attacks ceased for three months. Then 
he attended a family party where he drank 
beer, and an attack immediately ensued. — 
Translated for the Scientific Temperance 
Journal. (Der Abstinent Arbeit er, Aug. 
2, 1913.) 

J» 

Defective Offspring From Alcohol- 
ized Dogs 
ANOTHER report on the results of 
animal experiments in alcoholic par- 
entage was presented at the annual 
meeting of the German Society of Psy- 
chiatry in 1912. 

For about a year and a half Dr. Pfor- 
ringer, of Hamburg, gave almost daily to a 
number of dogs from 100 to 200 ccm. of 
25-40 per cent, alcohol [average, equivalent 
to about 1.6 oz. of alcohol] according to 
the size of the animal. 

The alcoholized animals of the first gen- 
eration were backward in physical develop- 
ment, showed organic injury of the central 
nervous system, and there were premature 
births. Mentally they were stupid, remind- 
ing one of idiots. 

The progeny of alcoholized animals were 
also backward in physical development, had 
epileptic fite and were born prematurely 
or dead. 

The biological investigations of the blood 
serum and the cerebro-spinal fluid showed 
a moderate degree of lowered resistance in 
the red blood corpuscles. The bacterio- 
logical action of certain constituents of the 
blood upon typhoid fever germs was low- 
ered as was the opsonic index. 

Anatomical examination of the dogs re- 
vealed acute and chronic alterations in both 
the larger and smaller divisions of the 
brain. Hemorrhage was foupd in the cen- 
tral nervous system of all the alcoholized 
animals. 

Changes in the cells of the great brain 
—cerebrum — were also found in the non- 
alcoholized descendants of alcoholized ani- 
mals. 

The experiments are being continued. — 
Translated for the Scientific Temper- 
ance Journal.. {Zesch.-f-A^ges, Nfur, w. 
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Alcoholism and the Social Derelicts 
By Edith M. Wills 



AMONG the tens of thousands of per- 
sons that have visited the Scientific 
Temperance Exhibit since it was 
first shown at the International Hygiene 
Congress at Washington last fall, have been 
representative of all types of opinions 
and men. 

One day the typical argumentative per- 
son appeared in the booth and expressed 
himself as fully agreeing with the evidence 
showing that drink seriously impairs mus- 
cle and mental working ability, causes loss 
of time, many accidents, excessive sickness, 
premature old age and death and some de- 
fective children, besides impairing foresight 
and ambition and absorbing most or all of 
the bread-winner's surplus money for the 
drink itself — in a word, is an important 
factor in producing each of the causes 
which result in poverty, pauperism, insanity 
and similar sociological evils. 

But when he saw the charts showing that, 
according to the Committee of Fifty, drink 
is the cause of 25 per cent, of poverty, 37 
per cent, of the pauperism, 46 per cent, of 
child destitution, and about 50 per cent, of 
the crime; that according to Rosanoif 25 
per cent, of the disordered minds requiring 
treatment in insane hospitals is due to this 
same pleasure-poison, his mind seemed to 
slip a cog and he challenged these conclu- 
sions, bringing up among others, the time- 
worn argument that it is poverty that causes 
drinking, not drinking the poverty. 

Most often these doubters deliver their 
opinions as though ex-cathedra. They have 
spoken and there is no need to stop for 
such a mere formality as the examination 
of the evidence. Occasionally, however, 
there is one who really cares more to know 
the truth than to preserve and defend his 
opinions. Then the demonstrator is glad to 
present the evidence. 

As for the divorce figures showing that 
on the average about one in five or nearly 
a million divorces granted in the United 
States (1887-1906) was wholly or partly 
due to drink, they were based on United 
States government records and who could 
gainsay them? 

Then she takes down the "Economic As- 
pects of the Liquor Problem" by Professor 
Henry Farnum of Yale to prove first of all 
that the precise figures challenged rest upon 
sufficient and reliable evidence. She points 
out that a few years ago the Committee of 
Fifty occupied somewhat the same position 



the present objector does; they charged 
that the previous estimates greatly exag- 
gerated the extent to which drink is a fac- 
tor in these evils; a number of them be- 
lieved in the so-called "moderate" use of 
lighter liquors and so used them; accord- 
ingly it is clear that while they did not in- 
tend to minimize the results they certainly 
did not exaggerate them. 

Further, the investigations were carried 
out by trained workers during many months 
and covered the widest sections of country ; 
extraordinary care was used to exclude all 
other possible factors than drink, all doubt- 
ful cases being ruthlessly weeded out. In 
a number of instances investigators actually 
did their work over to insure greater ac- 
curacy or because they could not believe 
the very evidence they had painstakingly 
gathered. It was significant, also, that some 
of these reported a much larger percentage 
of drink-caused poverty after they had 
made this rigid investigation than they had 
previously reported and frankly stated that 
they were now convinced that even the 
larger figures did not show the full influence 
of drink. 

These findings of the Committee of Fifty 
were practically corroborated by seversil 
more limited but reliable investigations such 
as those of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (1895) and altogether they 
constitute reliable evidence showing that the 
continued use of such a drug as alcohol does 
result in sociological wreckage to a degree 
which many would be glad to blink. 

No well-informed person denies the in- 
fluence of other factors* or that it is often 
difficult to separate them. When we say, 
e. g., that 25 per cent, of poverty is due to 
drink we allow 75 per cent, to cover all the 
other causes which admittedly result in de- 
pendence. Some of these, such as the 
losses due to old age, can never be entirely 
overcome; others but partially; this one 
based on no natural appetite or passion can 
be eradicated more easily than the others 
and thereby the whole problem be immense- 
ly simplified. 

But no good lawyer rests his case in court 
on one section of evidence even if it be 
unimpeachable and our doubting Thomas 
was referred to one of the charts he had 
missed from which he learned that of 259 
inebriate patients in Bellevue Hospital 29.S 
per cent, began the habit under 16 years of 
age, 68.5 per cent, under 21 years, so that 
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neither personal poverty nor industrial com- 
petition could have been a serious factor in 
many cases ; as a matter of fact, according 
to their own statements, 52 per cent, of 246 
of them began for sociability's sake — ^the 
ever-present opportunity and the wrong 
ideals so powerfully portrayed by Jack Lon- 
don in "John Barleycorn." None of them 
gave poverty as as excuse though 5 per 
cent, mentioned being "out of work" and 
12 per cent, "trouble." 

"If poverty is the principal cause of drink 
then we must expect to find the per capita 
constunption going up in 'hard times* and 
down when prosperity prevails," said the 
demonstrator. 

"Certainly," said the objector. 

But when she presented the statistics of 
several countries including Great Britain 
and America, showing that the consimiption 
of drink has invariably gone down in "hard, 
times" and risen with prosperity, what could 
he say especially as she followed it with fur- 
ther evidence to clinch the argument. 

Summing Up the Evidence 

"FINALLY," said the demonstrator, "if 
we find that sociological evils in the same 
communities or in different ones which are 
fairly comparable decrease under no-license 
or increase with license, must we not con- 
cede that where drink is the one constant 
factor it must be an important cause of 
such evils ?" 

"I suppose so," admits the objector, "but 
have you such evidence ?" 

"More of it than you have time to hear," 
she replies, "but here are a few items : 

"The United States Census report (1900) 
shows that in prohibition North Dakota 74 
per cent, of the families own their own 
homes but in her more favorably situated 
twin-state, license South Dakota, only 69 
per cent, are home owners. 

"In Massachusetts, according to the 27th 



annual report of the state board of char- 
ities, a study of her 33 cities showed that 
the cost of pauperism averaged 79 per cent, 
higher in the license than in the no-license 
cities. 

"A comparison of the records of Wor- 
cester, Mass., for the license year 1907-8 
with the no-license year 1908-9 (not fully 
free from drink since it was impossible to 
stop liquor shipments from outside) showed 
that under license the total number of ar- 
rests was 48 per cent, and the* number of 
assaults 52 per cent, higher ; there was more 
neglect and non-support of families by 12 
per cent; there were 69 per cent, more 
patients in the alcohol ward of the hospital 
and more deaths by 400 per cent. ; and the 
deaths from all causes were 20 per cent, 
higher than under the no-license regime. 

"Prof. Adolf Meyer of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity recently stated that while insanity 
is rapidly decreasing in Maine, it is enor- 
mously increasing in comparable sections 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

"In Kansas, according to Ex-Governor 
Stubbs and other authorities, the first few 
years of prohibition in that state saw a de- 
crease of 45 per cent, in divorces ; 96 coun- 
ties have no inebriates and a number have 
no criminals or have no paupers, insane 
or feeble-minded; the death rate, only 7.5 
per 1000 inhabitants, is said to be the lowest 
in the world; in Kansas City garnishment 
courts that previous to the rigid enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory law were running 
from morning until night levying upon the 
wages of the laboring men closed within 90 
days after the saloons were abolished and 
have never been needed since; 'labor is 
employed more constantly and it is evident 
to all that the laboring people instead of 
patronizing saloons use their money for the 
necessities of life.' " 

At this point the objector looked at his 
watch. "Really I must be going," he mur- 
mered, "I have to catch a train." 



Professor Max Kassowitz 
By E. L. Transeau 



THERE has recently died in Vienna, 
Austria, a physician whose position 
in his profession enabled him to ex- 
ert a notable influence upon the anti-alcohol 
movement in Austria. This physician was 
Prof. Max Kassowitz, a widely known and 
highly esteemed specialist in diseases of 
children. 
Besides a standard textbook on that sub- 



ject and a work on Biology, he has written 
numerous articles and was the first to ad- 
vocate the use of phosphorous in the treat- 
ment of rachitis. 

Prof. Kassowitz is described as a man 
who possessed a quality that is said to be 
rare in a German, but one in which we 
Americans rather pride ourselves. When 
he had accepted a carefully (^cpsidertd 
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theory he proceeded to apply it. He had 
none of the timidity that waits for custom 
or officialdom to open the way. He was 
also a man of keen observation, warm s)rm- 
pathy and definite decisions. 

When, therefore, in his extensive prac- 
tice he met on every side the results of al- 
coholism, he observed them carefully, 
studied the matter from a biological stand- 
point and came to the conclusion that alco- 
hol is a poison to living tissue, that it could 
not, therefore, act as a food because the 
two processes were diametrically opposite. 
This brought him to the firm conviction 
that alcohol is not a proper substance to be 
taken into the body, and he became an- ab- 
stainer. 

But he was a physician to children, and 
he soon found that his fellow physicians 
were willing to agree with him that alcohol 
is harmful to children and that it should not 
be given to them. 

Here also his keen mind detected an in- 
consistency. If the parents used alcohol it 
would not be long before the children would 
follow their example, and so to free the 
children from alcohol it was necessary to 
free the parents. This could only be done 
by breaking down the alcohol drinking cus- 
toms, and in this physicians should be the 
leaders ; but only physicians who are them- 



selves abstainers can combat the drinking 
customs. 

When Prof. Kassowitz reached these 
conclusions there was no organized absti- 
nence movement in Austria. That there is 
now is largely due to his pioneer work. He 
spoke and wrote in clear, untechnical lan- 
guage addressed to the people, and because 
they knew him as a skilful, kind-hearted 
physician they had confidence in his words. 
He was never too busy to speak to small 
struggling societies when requested and 
met with patience all objections that were 
raised. He was a tireless worker, and his 
many leaflets contributed even more than 
his spoken words to build up a strong total 
abstinence sentiment in Austria that is now 
represented in nimierous local abstinence 
societies as well as in a strong national one. 

Among the tributes paid him by his asso- 
ciates is the following: 

"A man of less decision might have been 
satisfied to give his patients medical advice 
against taking *too much'; to demand, per- 
haps, total abstinence for children, and fur- 
ther than that to let the alcohol flood flow 
on. That he did not do this, that he, a 
highly esteemed professor of medicine, 
threw himself earnestly into the abstinence 
agitation, assures for him a lasting place 
in the history of the abstinence movement." 



Pictures From Switerland 



A FEW years ago a California wine 
merchant sent out an attractive 
brochure devoted to the popular- 
ization of wine drinking. Its pages con- 
tained numerous testimonials from travel- 
ers of note, all to the effect that the people 
of wine-drinking countries are untroubled 
by the alcohol problem. 

Switzerland is one of the wine-drinking 
countries, and has besides a government 
monopoly of spirits, leaving only the wine 
trade to the exploitation of private inter- 
ests. 

But Switzerland has official institutions 
for the treatment of drunkards, with legal 
provisions for funds for their support de- 
rived from the government profits on the 
spirit trade. 

The first report of a new inebriate sani- 
tarium located in Zurich, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ernest Sigg, contains a few pic- 
tures showing that the way of escape from 
alcoholism is not through the wine barrel, 
and that the wine-drinking countries are 
not free from drunkenness. 



"The first patient who knocked at the 
door of our institution," writes the superin- 
tendent, Dr. Sigg, was a drunkard who had 
just read a small pamphlet on drunkenness 
conveyed to him by his wife. Seeing the 
advertisement of this institution, he decided 
to come to it for aid. 

"It is most frequently the wife who ad- 
dresses us," says Dr. Sigg, "for relief for 
her drinking husband. They lay bare their 
miseries and one sees that they have under- 
gone much suffering before humiliating 
themselves to ask of a stranger. But the 
situation becomes more and more unbear- 
able, until they can no longer remain in- 
active, but are driven to try to find a rem- 
edy. 

"Sometimes it is the courage of despair 
that actuated them. They know that the 
very existence of the family is in danger 
and they are driven to state the case and 
ask aid. Others take the matter more calm- 
ly and seem almost to be indifferent. But 
there are not many who have lost entirely 
their love for the husband. There are many 
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who in the course of long years of misery 
have lost all courage, they are like persons 
paralyzed. They have only one thought — 
that some one would reform the husband 
and thus make it possible for him to pro- 
vide for themselves and their children a 
human existence. 

"There come also young women who are 
nursin|^ their first babies and who at the 
beginnmg of their married lives have seen 
their drunken husbands making shipwreck 
of their hoped for happiness. 

"There are also gray-haired figures, per- 
fectly respectable, who in spite of the pro- 
longed drunkenness of the head of the fam- 
ily, have maintained themselves and raised 
their children by their own work. 

"When one considers that the drinking 
habit is confined almost entirely to men, one 
is not surprised that the majority of visitors 
are women. 

"But we have had tragic pictures of the 
other side. Think of a father of eight chil- 
dren coming to us and saying: "I no 
longer know what to do, my wife gets drunk 
every day and my children are entirely neg- 
lected. Another man came to us one after- 
noon in great trouble beseeching us to go 
with him to his home where his wife in a 
state of intoxication was carrying her in- 
fant at her side and falling had struck its 
head against the stove, causing a very grave 
injury. 

"There are mothers who come for their 
sons. Often the sons are married but the 
young wives have not the courage to inter- 
vene, and the poor mother must perform 
the task. Sometimes the sons are, happily, 
unmarried. 

And there are the sons and the daugh- 
ters who come for their fathers, or for their 
mothers, with their stories of a lost youth, 
of a sad home, of a mother prematurely old 
or one dead from sorrow. 

"The stories of those who come to us 
for aid strikingly .resemble each other," 
says Dr. Sigg, "and yet each is a picture by 
itself, because drunkenness differs accord- 
ing to character, the circumstances of the 
family, social position, culture and occupa- 
tion. 

"We have one factory worker. From 
Monday to Saturday he is at his post and 
does his work in a satisfactory manner. But 
Sunday is a day of terror for his wife and 
children. They see him drink one bottle 
of beer after another and become more and 
more excited until his speech and gestures 
ETOw tlusat^aiin^. If the wife ventures to 



remark that he has drunk enough, he breaks 
otit into a state of fury, and she is fortunate 
if he does not shower blows as well as 
angry words upon her. 

"Again it is a son of twenty-five who 
drinks a little each day for two or three 
weeks, and then drinks so heavily that he 
becomes a dangerous character. He is 
gloomy and quarrelsome and takes offense 
at the most harmless remark. 

"A mason fifty years old changes his 
place nearly every week on account of his 
drunkenness, and every pay day drinks up' 
his wages. Every year he is supported for 
months by his wife and daughter and if 
they do not give him money there are 
frightful scenes. 

"A painter of thirty-five is in a state of 
drunkenness the whole day. His wife, who 
is seriously ill, must do the necessary work 
in the home though suffering terribly, and 
he tells her that she is only a parasite, that 
she is not ill at all, only pretending so that 
she will not have to work. The children 
never receive a kind word, but always blows 
and injuries. 

"Here is another small family composed 
of the father and mother and a twelve-year- 
old son. The husband took to drink when a 
cooper, now he is a pedlar. He earns 
enough to support the family but he drinks 
up all he earns. Every evening he returns 
home with his brain inflamed and heaps 
most unjust reproaches upon the wife who 
has had to go out to work to support the 
family. 

"Another couple have no children and 
the man does not bring home enough to 
pay for rent, food and clothing. When his 
wife returns at night tired from work she 
has to meet the most terrible threats, and 
more than once has fled from the knife 
raised against her." 

The following summary of Dr. Sigg^s 
report appears in italics: 

'*All the reports that we receive show 
with unmistakeable clearness that the ma- 
terial and moral misery of families where 
drinking prevails is far greater than is gen- 
erally believed!' 

"We hear of drunken fathers who strike 
and nearly strangle their children, of drink- 
ing mothers who are the terror of their 
families, of men who in a refined fashion 
make martyrs of their wives. Coarse talk, 
even in the presence of their children, is 
the order of the day, and then later come 
blows with fist, foot or knife." — Translated 
for the Scientific Temperance Journal. 
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Making Temperance and Thrift Attractive 

By Mrs. Mary Scharlieb> M. D., M. S. 
but little hope of ade- power to help the children of the nation by 



THERE is 
quately teaching habits of tem- 
perance, prudence, and thrift to 
persons who are already grown up and 
have formed habits of intemperance, but 
inasmuch as the great majority of young 
people under eighteen or twenty years of 
age do not drink, much may be done by 
careful instruction both in schools and pub- 
lic lectures and addresses to point out the 
great advantage of sobriety. 

We shall be wise if we employ not only 
direct teaching but also indirect, and here 
probably we could turn to good advantage 
the passion of the young for cinematograph 
shows and similar entertainments. We 
could educate them to admire endurance 
and heroism, such as that displayed by Cap- 
tain Scott and his comrades letting it ap- 
pear how obviously impossible such feats 
of strength and daring would have been to 
people whose nerves were rendered unstable 
by indulgence in alcohol. 

What Leaders of Thought Can Do For 
Youthful Ideals 

Another potent agent for good would be 
a pure and healthy literature sufficiently in- 
teresting to captivate the youthful imagina- 
tion, and to lead our young people to desire 
that strength of body and intellectual power 
that sustains explorers, hunters, colonists, 
and indeed all those of us who have set out 
to compass and who have achieved the best 
sort of success in life. It is quite evident 
that in the past a false standard was set up 
for admiration and imitation. Many of the 
songs in our language have been in praise 
of wine, and the figure of John Bull, con- 
sidered as a representation of the national 
spirit is surely not the highest type to which 
we might aspire. 

In the teaching of temperance just as in 
all other teachings, we turn to advantage 
the peculiar conditions which obtain during 
adolescent years. This is the time in which 
the nature is most impressionable and when 
the character is being formed from day to 
day by the influences around it. As doc- 
tors we have an appreciable share in influ- 



our personal example, by our teaching, 
direct and still more indirect. The doctor, 
the teacher, and the pastor are expected by 
the people to have a high standard in all 
respects; they are the acknowledged lead- 
ers, and on them rests the responsibility for 
the sort of influence that exists both in the 
school and in home life. In some respects 
the doctor has a wider opportunity than has 
the clergyman or the schoolmaster; he or 
she is necessarily so mixed up in family life, 
so ever present in times of emergency and 
danger, that it is not a misfortune but a 
fault if our influence which ought to be so 
potent for good is withheld, or is perverted. 
But in order that we should exert this ben- 
eficent influence we must be fully persuad- 
ed in our minds, we must realize for our- 
selves the advantages, nay, the necessity for 
temperance; we must set the example, and 
hold aloft the true ideal which will com- 
mand the respect and imitation of the 
young. 

In order to be able to give a reason for 
the faith that is in us we must be prepared 
to take a certain amount of trouble, we 
must fortify ourselves by studying the re- 
sults of the researches of laboratory in- 
vestigators. 

They have made interesting researches 
into the influence of alcohol on various 
forms of vegetable and animal life ; we must 
acquaint ourselves with the results of ex- 
perimental psychology in the testing of the 
influence of alcohol on mental processes, 
and the reaction of the various senses, com- 
paring individuals who have never taken 
intoxicants with others who have done so; 
we must also have some knowledge of the 
laws of economics, and of the part that 
alcohol has played in the deterioration of 
the race, in its power to swell the death- 
rate, to create criminals, lunatics and im- 
beciles. 

We must also be students of history, 
studying the campaigns of Wellington, and 
other great commanders, and noting the 
evil influences that alcohol has had on some 
who would otherwise have been among the 



encing the young, and we have it in our bravest and wisest of mankii^alg 
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Beyond all we must recognize that the 
power to fight the demon can be had, that 
both men and women can be saved from 
sinfulness and that a right system of edu- 
cation combined with a sure faith is suf- 



ficient to save our country from an age- 
long reproach, and from the insidious 
poison that is sapping her vitals. — Alliance 
News (July 31, 1913). 



^ I 'US sober man reftsons correctly; the man who is deeply intoxicated does not reason at all; 
^ bat he who is excited by liquor, endeavors to reason, but reasons badly, and therefore 
falls into mischief.— Aristotle. 

jS ^ ^ 

A Great Soldier's Word of Honor 
By Charles Bailey 



THE magnificent charge of Napoleon's 
Imperial Guards is remembered by 
all who read of the famous Battle 
of Waterloo. It was Ney who commanded 
them as they rushed to duty, and also to 
doom. Conspicuous, too, at their head was 
another gallant general, hero of a hundred 
conflicts, dauntless, intrepid, the courage- 
ous, high-spirited Cambronne. The anni- 
versary of Waterloo recalls this incident 
and Cambronne's name. 

Like so many of Napoleon's renowned 
captains, this notable leader had risen from 
the ranks. At the age of twenty, Cam- 
bronne was only a corporal; and his dis- 
tinction in after years, his position as gen- 
eral, even life itself^ he owed to his word 
of honor as a young man, and to the fact 
that he pledged himself to forego entirely 
and forever the pleasure of the wine cup. 

Though little more than a lad, the young 
corporal had learned, unfortunately, as was 
usual thos^. times, to drink heavily, and, 
naturally bold and spirited, when under the 
influence of wine he became very excited. 
Brave and daring to a fault, wine proved 
an exceedingly bad master for him. One 
day when thus intoxicated, an officer gave 
him an order, and, resenting either the or- 
der or the tone in which it was given, the 
young corporal struck the officer fiercely. 
There was one punishment for such an of- 
fense — death, and the lad was condemned 
to be executed. 

The colonel of the regiment was greatly 
grieved. He knew the intelligence, clever- 
ness, and bravery of the young criminal, 
and spared no pains to obtain, if possible, 
a pardon. At first he met with no success, 
but at last he obtained the promise of par- 
don upon one condition — the prisoner must 
never again be found intoxicated. The 
colonel hastened to the military prison and 
summoned Cambronne. 



"You are in trouble, corporal," he said. 

"True, colonel ; and I forfeit my life for 
my folly," returned the young fellow. 

"It may be so," replied the colonel briefly. 

"May be !" responded Cambronne. "You 
are aware of the strictness of martial law, 
colonel. I expect no pardon. I have only 
to die." 

"But suppose I bring you a pardon on 
one condition?" 

The corporal's eyes sparkled. 

"A condition? Let me hear it, colonel. 
I would do much to save life and honor." 

"You must never again become drunk." 

"O, colonel, that is impossible!" 

"Impossible, boy! You will be shot to- 
morrow otherwise. Think of that." 

"I do think of it," replied the young sol- 
dier. "See you, colonel, Cambronne and 
the bottle love one another so well that 
once they get together it is all up with so- 
briety. No, no ! I dare not promise never 
to get drunk." 

"But unhappy boy, could you not promise 
never to touch wine?" 

"Not a drop, colonel?" 

"Yes." 

"Ah, that is a weighty matter, colonel. 
Let me reflect. Never, never to touch wine 
all my life !" 

For a moment or so the young corporal 
thought. Then he looked up. 

"But, colonel, if I promise, what guaran- 
tee will you have that I shall keep my 
promise ?" 

"Your word of honor," said the colonel. 
"I know you. I know you will not fail 
me. 

The lad's eyes lighted. His features 
brightened. The colonel's confidence 
touched him. 

With his face resolutely set, he replied : 

"Then I promise," said he, solemnly. 
"I, Cambronne, swear never to-4ake a drop 
of wine." Digitized by VjOOQTC 
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The colonel warmly shook his hand, and 
departed; and the next day Corporal Cam- 
bronne resumed his place in the regiment. 
That was in the year 1705, and in the gar- 
rison town of Nantes. 

Years passed, and step by step the young 
soldier rose until in due course he became 
General Cambronne, one of the foremost 
men in the French army, few more dis- 
tinguished than he for fearlessness and sa- 
gacity in the hour of war, and few more 
respected » and beloved in times of peace. 
Twenty-five years after the episode just 
narrated he was dining in Paris with his 
old colonel. Many brothers in arms were 
present. In the midst of the proceedings 



the general was ordered a glass or rare old 
wine by his brother commanding officer. 
Immediately Cambronne drew himself to 
full height. 

"My word of honor, colonel. Have you 
forgotten that?" he cried excitedly. "Nan- 
tes — ^the prison — the pardon — ^my vow?" he 
continued, striking the table with evident 
emotion. "Never, sir, from that day to 
this has a drop of wine passed my lips. I 
swore it, and I have kept my word, and 
shall keep it, God helping me, to the end." 

As many times before again the old 
colonel thanked God he had been the 
means of preserving such a true-hearted 
man for France. — Temperance, 



Alcohol and Mountain Climbing 



THE appearance in a book criticising 
abstinence of a paragraph recom- 
mending an occasional sip of bran- 
dy during mountain climbs recently led a 
German climber, Mr. MuUer of Stuttgart, 
to examine a nimiber of standard handbooks 
on mountaineering to see what they have 
to say on the subject. He found one that 
by the revisions made in the various suc- 
ceeding editions strikingly illustrates the 
gradual change of opinion. 

Trautwcin, a noted climber of the Tyro- 
lese Alps, wrote in the first edition of his 
"Handbook," published in 1894, that a good 
refreshing and strengthening drink was 
moderately sweetened tea to which is add- 
ed one-hadf or three-fifths of its quantity 
of red wine. 

This recommendation stands through ten 
succeeding editions, but in the Uth, issued 
in 1899, the drinks recommended are fruit 
juices, cold tea and lemonade. Nothing is 
said of an addition of red wine. In the 
12th edition, published in 1901, appears the 
statement: "Alcohol should be totally 
avoided." 

The last opinion is the one found in the 
most recent handbooks. Thus J. Aichinger, 
in a book on the technique of mountain 
climbing, issued by the German and Aus- 
trian Alpine Society, says: 

"A swallow of brandy or whisky will not 
kill one accustomed to it, but the belief 
that it will warm one or restore waning 
strength is an error that has cost many 
lives." 

Franz Nieberl, who is held by mountain 
tourists to be one of the best climbers, says 
in his book on "fllimbing the Peaks" ; 



"Every serious mountain climber will 
agree with me that alcohol is to be entirely 
avoided during a tour. The reason is to 
be found in every Alpine handbook. But 
even at other times it is advisable to take 
only a very little of this sweet poison. A 
habitual drinker is very rarely a first class, 
enduring climber." 

In another place in the same book this 
author says: "On the subject of eating 
and drinking, in view of the great variety 
of tastes, I have nothing to remark except 
— no alcohol" . 

•fin the best of Alpine handbooks, Sig- 
mondy-Paulcke's "Die Gef ahren der Alpen" 
(The Dangers of the Alps) an emphatic 
stand is taken against alcohol. One state- 
ment is : "Alcohol is to be totally rejected 
while on a tour. Even the brandy taken 
along as a medicine for an emergency can 
do more harm than good. Alcohol acts 
only momentarily on the nervous system as 
an excitant. Loss of body heat and a strong 
tendency to sleep soon follow." 

Mr. Miiller adds to the results of his re- 
search some records from his own experi- 
ence: 

"My experience of many years in the 
Eastern Alps is that guides generally 
through a tour are very abstemious men. 
Several years ago, as my wife and I were 
crossing, without a guide, the glacier of Ae 
Marmolata, in the Dolomites, we came upon 
a guided party at rest, I noticed that4he 
guide took something white out of )its 
pocket and bit into it. What was it? A 
piece of sugar half the size of one's fist 
I expressed my surprise to the guide at his 
unusual provision. r^^^^l^ 

Digitized by VnOOQLC 
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" *It is good/ he maintained, and I agree 
with him. 

"Sweets of all kinds are coming to be 
preferred by many tourists during a hard 
climb. 

"For a number of years a well known 
Alpinist of Munich has collected 'provision 
sacks' for his tours containing 'endurance 
bread/ marmalade in tubes, dried fruit, 
malt bonbons; but no 'refreshing' brandy 
and no 'strengthening' Malaga. 

"In direct contrast to the guide I met in 
the Marmolata is an experience related by 
Euringer, a well known peak-climber. Wish- 
ing to ascend the Antdao and not caring to 
go alone, he engaged a guide who became 
frequently faint on the way up, had to rest 
often and with great difficulty reached the 
top. When finally with groaning and 
grumbling he came to the summit he took 
a whisky flask out of his pocket and flung 
it furiously into the depths, as if in recog- 
nition that it had been the cause of his suf- 
fering. 

"It is possible that Euringer would never 
have become so famous a climber if he had 
not had this lesson. 

"A guide who cheers himself with a 
whisky flask can be a direct danger to the 
tourist. *I know excellent guides,' says 
Paulke in the book just mentioned, 'who in 
critical moments, or for a long strain be- 
come absolutely useless from the use of al- 
cohol.' 



"I ask any normal man which he would 
prefer to be under the care of, a strictly ; 
temperate guide or one addicted to whisky? 
I know it to be a fact that there is an agree- 
ment of opinion in leading Alpine circles 
that alcohol is not only useless but injuri- 
ous to the mountain climber." 



The Tobacco Habit 
A Study in Birth-Rates 

IN THE May number of the Journal a 
summary was given of a part of some 
of the studies by Dr. H. H. Tidswell of 
England on the relation of paternal tobac- 
co smoking to infant mortality. Through 
an oversight somewhere information was 
not given as to where the book may be ob- 
tained. It may be ordered from G. W. L. 
Barraclough, Floraville, South Woodford, 
London, N. E., England. Price postpaid 
$.90. 

In Hygiene for Workers we have an at- 
tractive and valuable textbook intended to 
teach older school children, the coming 
army of workers, the essentials of health, 
efficiency and safety as they are specially 
related to industrial life. How the use of 
alcohol and tobacco tends to destroy these 
essentials of success and happiness is shown 
by apt illustrations and diagrams. 

I, . HygieneFor The Worker, Crampton's Hygiene Seri 
Wiiliam H. Tolman, Ph. D., and Adebdde Wood Guthrie, 
I lUr American Book Company, New York City, 
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ALCOHOL IMPAIRS EFFICIENCY 
Errors in Typewriting Increased by Alcohol 
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Copyright, 1913 by Scientific Temperance Federation, Boston. 

EACH column represents the amount of typewriting done in a given time. On days when no alcohol was taken (first 
, two cohians), in the first test sixteen errors were made in every too characters written; in the second test there were 

00 ^ average eighteen errors in each i«o characters written, an increase due to fotigue of la 1-2 per cent. 
In the second series of days in tests made without alcohol (column three) the average number of errors was fourteen per 
100 characters written showing that better work was being done than on the other days. But after taking 1.3 os. alconol 
(equivalent to that in about tluee glasses of beer) there were thirty-one errors in every 100 characters, an increase of lai per 
cent. Even allowing for the effects of fatigue, alcohol greatly increased the errors, thus impairing efficiency. (Experiments 
by Kiaepelin.) 



NEW STEREOPTICON TOBACCO SLIDES 

(Based on Experimentt and Actual Experience) 



1. PICTURE. Play balL Connie Black on Cigaret SmoUnf in Baseball Teams. 

2. DRAWING. Tobaeeo and Musde Efficiency. Experiments by Lombard at Clark 
University. 

(8 colors) Phsrsical Development and Tobacco. Beaver's Studies at Tale, 
(colored) Scholarship and tobacco. Beaver's Studies at Tale. 
Tobacco and Eyes and Nerves. Improvement in Writing in Boy Smokers 
after dgarets were stopped (New Zealand School Jour.) 
(8 colors) Smoking as a Handicap to CoUeg e Men in Athletics and Scholar- 
ship. Clarke Studies at Clark College. 

(2 colors) College Records, Phsrsical and Mental, of Ten Non-Smokers 
and of Ten Men who began to smoke after entering college. Clarke 
Studies at Clark College. 

(colored) College Foot-Ball Try-outs and Scholarship in Smokers and 
Non-Smokers. Pack Studies based on reports from twelve colleges and 

universities. 
. PRICE : Plain $ 25 each and postage ; Colored $ ^ each and postage. 
Single slide weighs packed 5 ounces. Add for postage, parcel-post rates from your 
zone to Boston. 

Full set of eight ordered at one time (weight 20 oz.) %325 and parcel postage. 

RENTAL 
The eight slides will be rented on the following terms: 

1. Rental for set: Postage both ways and $ .15 per day rental while out from office. 

2. No order booked for less than $ .30 rental. 

3. Slides rented only as a set. 

The Scientific Temperance Federation, 23 Trull St., Boston, Mass. 
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Get This Pamphlet Right Away 

YOU'LL WANT A LOT OF THEM 

32 Pasres 2t Illustrattons 

^THE 

EFFECTS of ALCOHOL 

Simple Enotigh for School Children . 

Practical Enough for the Thoughtful Man. 

Interesting Enough for Everybody. 

Prepared by the Scientific Temperance Feder- 
ation for the Maryland Anti-Saloon League in 
. its great ^3,000 Prize Essay Contest, Baltimore. 
Single Copi^ loc, 25 copfes $1.00, 50 Copies $1.75 
100 Copies $3; Prices in larger quantities on request 



CLUB OFFER 



Alcohol and the Human Body 

By Sir Victor Horsley, F. R. C. S.. Hon. M. D., Etc., 
and Mary Sturge, M. D. 

How does alcohol affect the body processes, organs, 
and intellectual work; cause crime an^ insanity; lower . 
the power of the body to resist diseases; injure the 
child and imperil the race, etc? These questions an- 
swered simply but scientifically and interestingly, 
90 pp.; 36 beautiful plates and diagrams. 

Alcohol and the Haman Body , 
Scientific Temperance Journal 
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A POPULAR NEW METHOD 

TRAVELLING LOAN EXHIBIT OF GRAPHIC CHARTS AND MODaS 



WHAT IS IT? 

Exhibit consists of 25 Colored CharU (framed or not as de- 
sired, size 82X28), illustrating statistically the Relation of Alcohol 
to Crime, Heredity, Mental and Muscular Ability, to Tubercu- 
losis and other Infectious Diseases, Longevity, etc. No objec- 
tionable details. Based on most reliable scientific experiments. 
Excellent for No«License Campaigns. 



WHO USE IT ? 

General Expositions. 
Teachers' Institutes. 

Charitable Organizations. 

Christian Endeavor Conventions. 
Sunday School Associations. 

Temperance Lectures and Conventions. 
Physicians and Ministers. 

Child Welfare Exhibiu. ' 



Send for Full Information as to Expsnae and Plan for Use. 
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The Bridge Builder 



AN old man ffoinff a lone hiffhway. 
Came at the evening cold and gray. 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And buHt a bridge to span the tide. 



You've crossed the chasm deep and wide. 
Why build you this bridge at evening tide?'* 

The builder lifted his old gray head- 
"Good friend, in the path I have come," he said, 
**There foUoweth after me today, 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 
This chasip that has been as naught to me. 
To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim- 
Good friend, I am building this bridge for him!" 

—Selected. 



'*01d man." said a fellow pilgrim near. 
"You are wasting your strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day. 
You never again will pass this way; 

What the State Can Do Toward the Prevention of Drunkenness 

By Cora Frances Stoddard 
Executive Secretary of The Scientific Temperance Federation, Boston. 

[The iftcrease of arrests for drankenness in Massachusetts M.ftsi for the year ending Sept. 30, iqiz) (i) has roused public attention 
1? ^"^L why that is, and that something be done if possible to deal more effective W with this ever-increasing burden upon public wel- 
fare. The Lenslature of Massachusetts of 1911 authorized the appointment of a State Commision on drunkenness which held several 
tv^nngs in dmerent parte of the sUte. The following article is based upon some suggestions made at one of those hearings by the 
Secretary oi The vScientific Temperance Federation.) r »* 



IT MAY be taken for granted that any 
investigation of drunkenness or rec- 
ommendations concerning it must in- 
clude the question of prevention. Since 
upon the state falls the heaviest burden of 
the results of drink, it is right and neces- 
sary that any adequate plan for dealing 
with drunkenness should concern itself not 
only with methods of dealing with the vic- 
tim of drink after he has fallen into his 
unhappy condition, but also with prevent- 
ing the continuance of this melancholy pro- 
cession in and out of our police stations, 
courts, jails and hospitals. 

At present the state is treating the ques- 
tion too much after the fashion of the now 
almost classic institution for the insane, of 
which it was said that when patients were 
admitted, they were sent to a certain room 
to be tested as to their sanity. A water 
faucet was left open, and the patients who 
seized the mop and tried to dry the floor 
without turning off the water were de- 
clared insane, while those who turned off 
the water and then mopped were con- 
sidered sane. Too long the state has been 
mopping, with the faucet wide open. It is 
time that it should begin to consider how 
to turn off the tide of drunkenness. 

Others have spoken and will speak of 
the relation of the sale of alcoholic liquors 
to the question. I desire rather to indicate 
some steps which the state can and should 



take in the education of its citizens to that 
knowledge of what the drink habit costs 
the individual and the state, upon which 
must depend any effective legislation or 
enforcement of legislation concerning alco- 
holic beverages. 
Alcohol a Public Health Question 
The state must recognize that the alcohol 
question is a public health question. The 
most conservative estimates place the num- 
ber of adult deaths in the United States 
due directly or indirectly to drink at 65,897 
in a single year (1908) (2). The deaths as- 
cribed to alcoholism alone, imperfectly 
recorded as they are, outnumber the deaths 
from smallpox in the ratio of fourteen to 
one. (3) Dr. Conrad Wesselhoeft of Boston, 
in the New England Medical Journal (Oc- 
tober, 1913), speaking of alcoholism, evi- 
dently in its broad sense, said: "Alcohol- 
ism is more prevalent and more of a menace^ 
to this country than any other disease, even C 
including tuberculosis and syphilis," be- \ 
cause, of course, it so often prepares the^ 
way for disease. Dr. W. T. Sedgwick of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is reported to have said in an address at 
Yale University in 1908 : "One can hardly 
avoid realizing that it [alcoholic indulg- 
ence] stands' almost if not quite altogether 
in the front rank of enemies to be com- 
bated in the battle for public health. . . // in 
this great forward movement for public 
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health, xve ignore the alcohol problem, it 

ivill leave a great gap in our line of battle:* 

What Public Health Officials Ark 

DOINC. 

There is precedent for state action. The 
Imperial Board of Health of (Germany has 
issued a series of leaflets on the perils of 
alcoholism which are distrihuted not only 
through interested agencies like the active 
temperance organizations, but through pub- 
lic officials. Every person, for instance, 
when vaccinated, is given a copy of a leaf- 
let with his certificate. School physicians 
distribute to pupils and to teachers. Insur- 
ance companies place the leaflets in the 
hands of policy-holders and of visitors to 
the health museums in which the eflfects of 
alcohol are shown with other health ex- 
hibits. 

The Minister of Education has issued 
leaflets of warning as to the dangers of 
drink to children, and information to moth- 
ers and fathers as to the relation of drink 
to the physical and economic welfare of the 
family. Another official pamphlet is given 
every young man as he enters the army or 
navy. . \ 

In the United States the North Carolina 
State Board of Health published in 1912 
for free distribution in that state 41,000 
copies of a bulletin on the relation of alco- 
hol to public health with promise of more 
to follow. At its suggestion, the exhibit 
on health and alcohol" prepared by the Sci- 
entific Temperance Federation for the 
Washington International Congress on Hy- 
giene and Demography was installed this 
fall in two of the large state agricultural 
fairs of North Carolina reaching thousands 
of people. A reproduction of a portion of 
the same exhibit was purchased by Dr. 
Oscar Dowling, president of the Louisiana 
State Board of Health for his railroad 
Health Car. 

What the State Board of Health 
Gould Do 

The State Board of Health could issue 
carefully prepared leaflets and pamphlets 
on the eflfects of alcohol, for distribution 
through all existing agencies of education — 
schools, churches, Y. M. C. A.'s, physicians, 
public health officials. It could use the 
press. Information sent out from this 
source would command attention which 
no individual or private organization could 
possibly secure. 

Posters could be furnished by the State 
Board to local health boards for posting in 
public places. Work similar to this has al- 



ready been done by the Paris (France) 
Board of Public Charity and by many local 
health authorities in Great Britain. 

The Board could place before employers 
and workmen the danger to health and 
efficiency, and the increased liability to ac- 
cidents entailed by the use of alcoholic 
drinks. The relation of drink to accidents 
should be studied by the help of the board 
on Compensation for Industrial Accidents, 
(ierman studies of their industrial accident 
statistics have shown clearly the fact that 
men classed as **drinkers" — those who 
showed some eflPect of their habit — were in- 
jured more frequently, lost more time in 
recovery and showed a higher accident 
death-rate. So far as the writer is aware, 
no investigations whatever of this kind 
have been made in the United States, es- 
sential as they are to a proper understand- 
ing of accident risk and liability. 

Kmi)loyers. especially in trades involving 
great heat or dust, should be acquainted by 
the State Board of Health with the ad- 
vantages of providing an abundance of 
non-alcoholic beverages. Here again, Euro- 
pean employers have shown the way. As 
a rule they have found that it is better 
to sell the drinks at a price low, but suf- 
ficient to cover the expense of handling, as 
the self-respecting man prefers to pay for 
his tea, coflFee. milk, or mineral waters. 
The result has usually been to show a fall- 
ing oflf in the consumption of alcoholic 
drinks with often a decrease in accidents. 

The State Board of Health could carry 
out the plan adopted by the German Im- 
perial Insurance Office which in 1905 sent 
a circular letter to every industrialist in the 
empire through the various trade associa- 
tions urging the instruction of youth and 
women workers as to the dangers of alco- 
hol, and co-operation in diminishing its use. 
The North German Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion, the Printers' Trade Association, the 
trade association of Chemical Industries, 
Building Trades and others, under this gov- 
ernmental impetus are taking decisive ac- 
tion to reduce the consumption of alcohol, 
*'not only on account of the risk in acci- 
dents while under the influence of liquor, 
Init also because of the menace to their gen- 
eral health." 

The National Industrial Congress held 
in Hamburg during the summer of 1909 
passed a resolution of which the following 
is a part : 

'The Industrial Congress recognizes as 
one of the most important objects of the 
industrial movement the opposing by in- 
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stniction and other practical means of the 
devastation by alcohol," and the members 
voted an annual per capita tax of twenty- 
five cents each for the promotion of the 
atiti-alcohol movement among the working 
people of Germany. In the report of the 
Prussian Government Trades Inspection 
for 1911 was the following statement: 

**The effort of the labor organizations 
to limit the use of alcoholic liquors among 
their members is even more noticeable. The 
wood-workers' union of Bielefeld seems es- 
peciall>' successful in this respect. The use 
of spirits among them has practically 
ceased, beer-drinking is growing less and 
less. Milk is taking the place of beer." (5) 
Other State Agencies 
f The Massachusetts Commission on the 

V Higher Cost of Living in 1910 estimated 
/ that liquor cost Massachusetts not far from 

C $10,000,000 every year, not including the 
\ cost in disease and death. 
I The state boards of Charity, Prisons, In- 

V sanity, the Foxboro Hospital, all have or 
j could obtain information on the relation 
/ of drink to the special problems with which 

/ they are severally dealing. This informa- 
^ tion could be disseminated annually through 

\ a joint leaflet or pamphlet. Especially 

I should it go to every tax-payer. 

The Board of Education 

All nations have come to recognize that 
in the education of children as to the dan- 
gers of alcoholic drinks and in proper hy- 
gienic living lies the most hopeful outlook 
for preventing drunkenness. 

In Massachusetts, aS in other states of 
the United States, this instruction has long 
been legally required, and the writer be- 
lieves that very few children leave the pub- 
lic schools today without receiving some 
general instruction on the subject. But 
have the state and local educational author- 
ities made the most of their opportunity, 
or is the subject crowded off into a corner 
of the curriculum, while a disproportionate 
amount of time and attention is given to 
other important but less vital topics? Are 
the normal schools doing their full duty 
in preparing teachers and special teachers 
to make this teaching of health and so- 
briety the living, fresh and inspiring branch 
of instruction that it might be, or do the 
teachers find it wearisome, because, inade- 
quately trained as to subject matter or 
method, in their efforts to teach it, they 
become "long on moralizing and short on 
facts?" 
The Swedish plan of organized temper- 



ance education to buttress the regular 
school instruction, while conducted by the 
temperance societies, has a government 
financial grant and the hearty co-operation 
of university professors in the organization 
of general and professional courses on all 
aspects of the alcohol question. In some 
cases teachers are required to attend these 
courses, for which the state gives them 
their time, while special credit is given to 
those who take the professional courses. 

Let us encourage, if necessary, special 
teachers for this subject as we now have 
them for music and drawing, arts useful in 
themselves, but at no point so absolutely 
essential to the welfare of the child arid the 
state as a thorough knowledge of the laws 
of healthful living and the dangers in al- 
coholic drinks and narcotic drugs. 

Where to Get the Funds 

The German Industrial Insurance Office 
in undertaking its campaign with industrial 
workers is said to liave "fully realized that 
rcfu ts would come slowly, and that the 
expense of doing the work in the right way 
should be no excuse for not pushing the 
work." (4) 

The. state of Massachusetts received for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1912, $825,246.48 
as the state's share of the license fees of 
the legal liquor traffic in the state. The 
towns and cities licensing the traffic had 
three times this amount. A physician, lec- 
turing recently at the University of Cali- 
fornia in a course of lectures on alcobol i^ 
reported to have said, "The saloon is to 
the public what a fly is to the public-^u. 
carrier of disease.'* If the state takes 'tlhiV 
money for Jicensing the saloon, it sho61g 
use. at least, a certain definite prdpoi-Hfiri' 
of it for preventive work. Otherwise, thi 
state is in the position of the man who is 
renting unsanitary, tuberculosis-breeding 
tenements. We call him, at the least, un- 
social. If the state deems the licensing of } 
the sale of alcoholic liquor the best policy, / * 
then the very least it can do is to return to/ 
the people some of that money for pre-/ 
vcntive work in telling them the knowi/ 
dangers of drink, and in advising as tJ^ 
methods by which drinking customs can 
be diverted or stopped. If only five per 
cent of this amount were devoted to educa- 
tion for prevention, it would give the state 
a fund of more than $41,000 annually with 
which an almost untold amount of valu- 
able work might be done. 

It is not fair or statesmanlike that this 
preventive work should be left to rest as a 
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burden on voluntary organizations and self- 
sacrificing individuals, when the state has 
the money and could command an influ- 
ence entirely beyond that possible to any 
private association however powerful. 

There are logic, fact and precedent in 
this and other countries for the state's lead- 
ing the way in prevention of drunkenness. 
Volimtary agencies will gladly co-operate. 
But it is primarily the duty of the state. 
The state has at stake the health, efficiency, 
prosperity and soundness of its people in 
this and succeeding generations. 

In the words of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden (1910): "The final aim [of the 
anti-alcohol movement] is the most com- 
plete liberation possible of our people from 
the destructive effects of alcohol. It is of 



great importance to the state that it use the 
utmost exertion not to be left helpless in 
the rear and perhaps be finally overcome 
by a more vigorous people. 

"That nation which is first to free itself 

from the injurious effects of alcohol will 

thereby attain a marked advantage over 

other nations in the struggle for existence." 
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One City's Temperance Education Campaign 
By Delceveare King, Quincy, Mass. 

Chairman of Executive Committee Massachusetts No-Licenae League. 



THE first thing v^e did in Quincy in 
preparing for this campaign was to 
form a "Think It Over'' Commit- 
tee. The President of the Associated 
Charities was the Honorary President; 
among the Honorary Vice-Presidents we 
had the Mayor, the Judge, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the Chairman of the 
Board of Health, the General Manager of 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Company, 
the Presidents of the City Hospital, Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society, Board of Trade, Bar 
Association, Women's Clubs, Ministers' 
Association, a leading Catholic clergyman, 
a leading physician. 

October 2()th to 27th was chosen as Pos- 
ter Week and posters were placed through- 
out the city chiefly in the store windows, 
practically everyone cordially co-operating 
by displaying these. Two of the most 
prominent windows in the city were freely 
given for an exhibit — one window over 
thirteen feet long, the other five feet. 

In the small window was a very strik- 
ing exhibit reproducing by life-size wax 
figures the famous sculptured group "Pay- 
Day" by A. Jacopin which appeared in the 
Paris Salon. In the rear of the window 
hung a series of scientific posters, notable 
among them being "The Titanic," citing 
the startling fact that 1,503 persons in this 
country perish every eight days in whom 
drink was a direct or indirect cause of 
death, a number equal to the loss of life 



with the sinking of that ill-fated vessel. 

The large window had as its central 
feature an effective display of groceries 
with an itemized bill of the consignment 
of the goods showing nearly 100 varieties 
with prices attached, a 22 by 29 inch card 
in front stating that all these goods could 
be bought in Quincy for $91, an amount 
which represented the annual cost of drink 
to the average American family. 

Throughout the campaign effort was 
made not merely to use only authoritative 
facts, but to show the authority as far as 
possible. Thus, a smaller card stated that 
according to the "American Grocer," the 
estimated amount spent annually for drink 
in the United States was $1,630,000,000, 
an average of $91 for each of the 17,912,- 
000 families. 

At the extreme left of the window stood 
a little cottage and a pile of miniature bar- 
rels with the respective l^[ends. 

Two Investments 

HENRY saved $1 per week which he inyetted in a 
building fund. At the end of twenty-five years he had to 
show this little home all paid for. 

JOHN spent $1 per week in beer. At the end of 
twenty-five years he had this pile of empty barrels to 
show— and even the barrels he did not own. 

On the right, on a 22 by 29 inch card, 
were mounted 100 tiny figures dressed in 
stripes, 95 in red and white, 5 in black and 
white, to represent a prison garb. The at- 
t^iched legend stated that according to 
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Massachusetts prisons' reports for 1912, 95 
per cent of sJl prisoners committeed to 
Massachusetts prisons were of intemper- 
ate habits. The total commitments having 
been 26,369, each figure represented 263 
persons. This was a reproduction of one 
of the exhibits originated by the Scientific 
Temperance Federation. 

The entire background and part of the 
floor of the great window displayed an ad- 
ditional number of the handsome new Sci- 
entific Temperance Federation charts. 

Publicity 

A striking yellow circular was issued, 
one side giving the names of the officers 
of. the Committee, and stating the object, as 
follows : 

"To place before the people by Posters 
and in other ways the facts about alcohol 
— Scientific, Economic, Social." 

The other side read : 

"HAVE YOU SEEN IT? The great- 
est peril for the Nation — for YOU. A 
STRIKING EXHIBIT in the windows of 
the QUINCY DEPARTMENT STORE, 
CITY SQUARE. HAVE YOU SEEN 
IT? (Mr. J. H. Fitzpatrick, the proprietor 
of the Quincy Department Store, freely 
gives for the cause the use of these win- 
dows.)" 

Five hundred of these circulars were 
carefully distributed from house to house 
throughout the city with the leaflet "Prac- 
tical Facts for Practical People" (1) and 
with a striking red-bordered slip reading on 
one side: "In the United States, each one 
minute, day and night, over $3,000 is spent 
for alcoholic drinks. (Sixty [minutes] times 
24 [hours] times 365 [days] times $3,000 
equals $1,630,000,000 the estimate for 1912 
of "The American Grocer.") 

"Drink is the chief contributing cause 
in sex evils with all their vast and appall- 
ing misery." (Dr. Prince A. Morrow, 
Founder American Federation for Sex 
Hygiene.) 

"It is safe to say that drink is responsi- 
ble for from 35 to 50 per cent of the pov- 
erty." ("Alcohol"— A study by the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston, 1912, p. 39.) 

On the other side of the circular were 
the following: 

"In Massachusetts. 

"Over 63 per cent of all arrests were 
for drunkenness. (Board of Prison Com- 
missioners Rept. 1912, p. 160—98,651 ar- 
rests for drunkenness — total arrests 155,- 
487.) 

"Over 67 per cent of all imprisonments 



were for drunkenness. (Same Rept. p. 90, 
18,564 imprisonments for drunkenness — 
total imprisonments 27,454.) 

'''Our investigations and the testimony » 
before the commission strongly emphasizes 1^^ 
the belief — that the abuse of alcohol direct- ^-^ 
ly or indirectly does more to fill our 
prisons, insane hospitals, institutions for 
the feeble-minded and almshouses, than 
ALL OTHER CAUSES COMBINED." 
(Rept. of Mass. Com. to investigate the 
question of the increase of Criminals, Men- 
tal Defectives, Epileptics and Degenerates, 
January 1911, p. 40.) 

The Mayor of Quincy, Hon. Eugene R, 
Stone, gladly ordered the official posting of 
posters. Thus Quincy became the third 
city in this country to do this, Cambridge 
and Fitchburg being the two prior ones. In 
Germany, England and France there has 
been for a long time this official posting of 
facts about alcohol. 

The superintendent of schools gladly co- 
operated; posters were placed in all the 
schools, and 4,500 blotters were distributed 
to the school children. The blotter read : 

"April 14, 1913, one year after the Ti- 
tanic disaster, 651 claims were filed for 
over $16,500,000. Alcohol in the United 
States alone, according to the most reliable 
and conservative estimate, costs more than 
$16,500,000 EVERY FOUR DAYS. The 
Titanic carried down 1,503 persons. AL- 
COHOL, in the U. S. alone, according to 
the conservative estimate carries down to 
death directly or indirectly 1,503 persons 
EVERY EIGHT DAYS. 

On Sunday, Oct. 26th, "Think it Over" 
sermons were given in nearly all the 
churches in the city, and the matter was 
presented in the Sunday Schools, posters 
being prominently displayed. The school- 
masters and ministers were furnished with 
some eight or ten of the strongest pam- 
phlets and leaflets which have been issued, 
such as "A Brief Summary of the Eflfects 
of Alcohol on the Body, by James J. Put- 
nam, M. D. 

"Alcohol, Some facts regarding its ef- 
fects upon the human body," by the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston. 

"Alcohol in Every Day Life," by E. L. 
Transeau and C. F. Stoddard of the Scien- 
tific Temperance Federation. 

"Statement" of Prof. Irving Fisher, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, Yale Univers- 
ity. 

"Alcohol and the Individual" by Henry 
Smith Williams, M. D., LL. D. 
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"A Royal Ally," the address of Emperor 
William of Germany, to the Naval Cadets. 

"Alcohol, Practical Facts for Practical 
People," From the Exhibit of the Scientific 
Temperance Federation. 

"Some Modern Facts About Alcoholic 
Drinks," by E. L. Transeau and C. F. 
Stoddard. 



"Liquor Education Through Posters." 
The largest number of posters used were 
those which have been so generally used 
on Alcohol, and a most striking was one 
just issued by the Mass. No-License 
League bringing out the facts also printed 
on the red-bordered slip described above. 



Jt Jt J^ 

Reaching the People Where They Are by Store Window Exhibits 

Bv Cora Frances Stoddard 

passing. In one city, the store was secured 



FOR several years, the German and 
Swiss anti-alcohol organizations 
have been using srore windows as 
a coiucnient method or bringing truths to 
that great j)ubiic which never attends a 
temperance meeting, cares liitlc for temper- 
ance literature, and is on the whole unin- 
terested as well as uninformed as to the 
facts about alcohol and the liquor traltic. 
The result has been the reaching of thous- 
ands of these pi^ople with the truth. 

Ur;ly v.ithin tVvO or tliree years have any 
considerable attempts been made in the 
United States, to the best of the writer's 
knowledge, to utilize this exhibit method, 
partly, perhaps, because there was little 
suitable material, and partly because no one 
had really put wits to work to develop the 
plan. 

It is slill in its beginning here, but 
enough has been done, esi)ecially in Mas- 
sachusetts, to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the method. 

In Massachusetts the work was begun 
under the joint co-operation of the Scien- 
tific Temperance Federation, and Mr. R. H. 
Mag wood, .superintendent of the Temper- 
ance Department of the Massachusetts 
Christian rEnd^avor Union and secretary of 
the-. Mass. No-License League. By the 
suggestions of these organizations the plan 
has .^If-eady spread to other states. 

During the Hrst season the exhibits were 
chiefly used as a strong feature of no-license 
campaigns. But this is work which can 
be done at any time. In another column 
an account is given of the organization of 
an exhibit which was made the central 
feature of a city's week-long temperance 
educational campaign. 

How TO Organize 

Bring together representative men and 
women to plan a distinctly educational ex- 
hibit. Urge it as a public health cam- 
paign. 

Secure a good-sized store on one of the 
main streets where there will be much 



next door to the leading moving picture 
theatre so as to catch the attention of the 
hundreds who passed in search of amuse- 
ment. 

If possible, a store with two windows 
and a door between, or with a good c6rner 
window is most desirable. The windows 
-hculd be large and well lighted by night 
as well as by day. 

Dress the windows as attractively as one 
would for a Christmas sale. If the floor 
of the window is covered with white paper 
with bands of crepe crimson paper around 
the edge, or if it has even an all-crimson 
floor covering, the contrast catches the eye 
and gives a good setting for the exhibits. 

If necessary to have more room in the 
window, the window floor can be built 
back several feet. This prevents crowd- 
ing exhibits, which is undesirable. Back 
of the display on the window floor a ver- 
tical framework several feet high can be 
built on which to hang pictures and charts. 

What to Use In an Exhibit 

The answer to this question depends 
somewhat on the object of the exhibit. If 
it is for general education on the alcohol 
question, the exhibit should deal with the 
eft'ects of alcohol on the individual and so- 
ciety. If it is made a part of a campaign 
for closing the saloons, there should be 
added exhibits dealing with pertinent gen- 
eral or local facts as to the benefits of no- 
license, or to the cost to the community of 
the oi)en saloon. In any case the facts 
about the effects of alcohol should be in- 
cluded, as these are fundamental. 

Special Exhibits 

A few illustrations may be given of ex- 
hibits that have been used eflfectively: 

1. One quart beer bottle, 1 pint wine 
bottle, 1 small whisky bottle supposed to 
contain 2>^ ounces of whisky. Label each 
bottle as to its contents. A fourth small 
bottle contains 1^/^ ounces of alcohol. 
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Use with these a legend as follows : 

"Whether one drinks daily 
1 quart of beer (5% alcohol).* 
or 

1 pint wine (10% alcohol), 
or 

2y2 oz. whisky (50% alcohol), 

He gets the same amount of alcohol — 
1J4 ounces." 

2. Next to the preceding exhibit, place 
14 quart bottles and 1 pint bottle filled with 
water to represent alcohol, and labelled as 
representing alcohol. 

Use this legend: 

"These bottles represent the amount of 
alcohol drunk in one year by a person who 
drinks daily: 

1 quart beer (5% alcohol) 
or 

1 pint wine (10% alcohol) 
or 

2^ ounces whisky (50% alcohol)." 

Behind or next these hang one or more 
of the new posters issued by the Scientific 
Temperance Federation showing the rela- 
tion of alcohol to disease and the death 
rate, or to working ability or accidents. 

4. Represent by a cubical pile of small 
colored cubes { Kindergarten 1 inch cubes 
will do) the proportion of poverty con- 
servatively estimated to be due to drink 
(25% — Committee of Fifty) using 100 
blocks in all, Tb of one color, 25 massed in 
another color to represent the poverty pro- 
portion. 

Use a les^end as follows : 

"This cube represents poverty. 

The (red) section represents the propor- 
tion {Ih^c) estimated to be directly or in- 
directly due to drink." 

If it would be easier a single large cubical 
box can be covered with paper, marked oflF 
into 100 cubes and 25 of them colored. 

Who Pays the Bill? 

5. One of the most effective economic 
appeals is the groceries appeal. The total 
estimated expenditure for alcoholic drinks 
in the United States divided by the total 
number of families, gives an average ex- 
penditure of about $91. 

Pile in the window a mass of groceries 
amounting to this sum (usually a grocer 
will gladly lend them), including not only 
staples, but some of the minor luxuries of 
the table as olives, vanilla wafers, maple 
syrup, etc. Use flour, sugar, potatoes, 
canned croods, cereal goods, beans, maca- 
roni, butter, etc. 

*For this and several exhibit suggestions, the author 



Be careful to get a well-balanced list, 
not providing for instance, as was done 
in one case, a pile of salt such as could 
only be used by the average family in fully 
three years. 

Use as a legend : 

*The average American family spends 
$91 a year for drink. This food-display 
represents what this $91 will buy in (giv- 
ing the name of the town or city.) 

In campaigns against the saloon, the fol- 
lowing line has been added : 

"Keep the Saloon closed and give the 
Home a chance." 

6. The comparison of the relative hold- 
ings of Henry and John, page 16, after 
twenty-five years, respectively, of drinking 
and abstinence has proved effective in sev- 
eral towns. 



STORE WINDOW EXHIBIT, SPENCER, MASS. 

7. In one no-license campaign a stuffed 
hawk appeared. Under his perch hung the 
simple legend : 

"This hawk killed forty hens. Did the 
farmers license him? No, they shot him." 

Statistics as to the relative amounts 
spent in the United States for liquors as 
com.pared with shoes, bread, etc., could be 
represented proportionately by actual arti- 
cles. Also the proportion of grains used 
in making liquors to the total production 
of grain and other similar statistics. 

Around the sides and back of the win- 
dow hang, for example, the fine illustrated 
posters of the Scientific Temperance Fed- 
eration which have been prepared partly 
for this very purpose. 

There is row a small stereopticon which 
works automatically which could be placed 
in the window to display slides showing 
pictures, charts and really good carloons. 

is indebted to Rev. U. F. Mueller, Carthagena, OhioV^y 1>- 
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The Scientific Temperance Federation has 
picture and chart slides that could be used 
in this way. 

Using the Store Itself - 

If possible secure not only the windows 
but the entire empty store. Hang the walls 
with posters, already mentioned, and make 
others bringing out local facts as to the 
annual number of deaths from alcoholism, 
the arrests for drunkenness, the increase 
or decrease of such arrests with the open- 
ing and closing of saloons. 

Several towns have reproduced effective- 
ly by wax figures the famous sculptured 
group, "Pay Day," exhibited in the Paris 
Salon a few years ago by A. Jacopin. 

Exhibits should be installed neatly and 
attractively. A run-down, neglect-appear- 
ance after a few days discredits an exhibit. 
Always have lettering of placards done in 
workmanlike fashion. Have tables for the 
distribution of literature giving facts about 
alcohol, not the sentimental* kind, but seri- 
ous facts. Samples of good pamphlets or 
books should be displayed, as a few visitors 
would be glad to purchase or order if this 
literature were brought to their attention. 

{Caretakers thoroughly acquainted with 
the material should explain exhibits and 
answer questions. Essential facts should 
be brought out without moralizing. 

Teach not preach. Demonstrators should 
be old enough to be responsible. If it is im- 
possible to provide the same group of dem- 
onstrators for every day. churches may take 
turns in providing groups of helpers, 
women's clubs and social workers may be 
enlisted to help. 

Extra Attractions 

The exhibit should be opened by a special 
meeting well advertised. 

Evening addresses may be given by 
physicians as to the effects of alcohol, by 
social workers as to its relation to society, 
by manufacturers as to its effects in indus- 
try, by bankers or well known business men 
on the relation of liquor trade to prosperity. 

As the present article is being written, 
one exhibit in a manufacturing town has 
for a special evening attraction a Victrola 
concert followed by an address by a tem- 
perance worker who also speaks in the 
shops at noon. 

Individual attractions for various days 
should be announced. Make special pro- 
vision for school children, for instance, on 
Saturday mornings and from four to five 
o'clock in the afternoon after school. If a 
o-license campaign is being waged, have 



at hand a good supply of no-license but- 
tons. The children will eagerly wear them. 
Take pains, however, that each group to 
whom buttons are given understand clearly 
what the buttons stand for. Excellent 
buttons for this purpose may be pur- 
chased from the Massachusetts No-License 
League, Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 

Give children an attractive leaflet or pic- 
ture or diagram teaching some fact. It 
should be blank on the back side. Offer a 
simple prize for the child who will return 
his leaflet in twenty-four hours with the 
largest number of adults* signatures on the 
back, attached to this statement, "I have 
read this leaflet from the anti-alcohol ex- 
hibit." 

Change this leaflet every day. It will ex- 
tend information as to the facts and also 
advertise the exhibit. This plan, used by 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson, Secretary of 
the Methodist Temperance Society, has 
proved highly effective in securing public 
interest and attention. 

Publicity Work 

Special pains should be taken to interest 
reporters. 

The exhibit should be well advertised as 
news in the daily or weekly press before it 
opens. 

A good writer should supply the press 
each day with newsy accounts of what is 
going on at the exhibit, weaving in facts 
displayed. Thus the great larger public 
can be reached who may not attend the 
exhibit itself, but who will, nevertheless, 
learn something of the truths it is teach- 
ing. 
* Experience has shown that this can be 
done with excellent results. 

A Special ExniBiT Available 
The Scientific Temperance Federation 
has a large and varied exhibit on alcohol 
which can be used for just such store ex- 
hibitions when an extensive one is desired. 
It is rented and the services of a competent 
demonstrator furnished to take charge, at 
reasonable rates. The exhibit is varied^ 
consisting of models, pictures and charts 
and has always created wide interest. It 
holds a diploma of merit awarded by the 
International Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography in 1912. 

Cities or large towns desiring to make 
use of the store exhibit plan will find that 
this exhibit affords perhaps the most satis- 
factory arrangement. Terms will be given 
on request to the Scientific Temperance 
Federation, 23 Trull Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Traveling Exhibit 



TEN years ago the editor saw in Bre- 
men, Germany, for the first time, 
an Anti-alcohol Exhibit. It was in 
its beginning then. 

Gradually, the plan has extended until 
the exhibit has become in Europe one of 
the most potent forces for education on the 
alcohol question. 

Local temperance exhibits have been 
used' somewhat in the United States. The 
Scientific Temperance Federation for five 
years has been steadily promoting this plan 
and was the first to introduce the German 
material for this purpose. Its charts have 
been widely used this way in the United 
States and Canada. But no eflfort had 



in connection with other general exhibits 
for the reason that in this way thousands 
of persons can be reached who might never 
attend a solely anti-alcohol exhibit. 

The use made of this exhibit since coui- 
pleted illustrates what can be done with 
it in reaching all classes and groups of peo- 
ple. 

Sept.-Oct., 1912. International Hygiene 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

October, 1912. The World in Baltimore 
(Missionary Exposition). 

December. 1912, Washington, D. C. Por- 
tions of Exhibit used to illustrate addresses 
by Miss Wills before superintendent, prin- 
cipals, teachers and pupils of public schools. 



FEDERATION EXHIBITS. BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, BUFFALO AND CHICAGO. 



been made to prepare anything comprehen- 
sive until the Federation, in 1912, by skil- 
ful and wise planning accomplished the 
double advantage of preparing in attractive 
and convincing form the first general Anti- 
alcohol Exhibit in the United States, and 
of launching it as a part of a public health 
campaign at the International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography at Washington 
in September, 1912, where it was awarded 
a Diploma oif Merit. Details of this ex- 
hibit are well known to regular readers of 
the Journal. Many of its models, pictures 
and diagrams have won commendation 
from Exhibit experts as exceptionally 
clever and varied. It has chiefly been used 



February 1913, Mental Hygiene Con- 
gress, Baltimore. 

November 1912-March 1913. Portions 
or reproductions used in store window ex- 
hibits in cities in Massachusetts. 

January 1913. Reproductions sold to 
Louisiana State Board of Health for Ex- 
hibit in Railroad Health Car. 

May-June 1913. The World in Chicago 
(Missionary Exposition). 

May-June 1913. Reproductions used at 
General Assembly Presbyterian Church of 
America at Atlanta, Ga. General Confer- 
ence of Seventh Day Adventists, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Child Welfare Exhibits. 
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August 1913. The International School 
Hygiene Congress, Buffalo, N. Y. 

October 1913. The General Convention 
of the Episcopal Church, New York. State 
Fairs Greensboro, N. C, and Raleigh, N. C. 

November 1913. Store Exhibit, Rich- 
mond, Va. Anti-Saloon League Conven- 
tion and Council of One Hundred Confer- 
ence, Columbus, Ohio. Fair, Shreveport, 
La. 

December 1913. Manufacturers* Indus- 
trial Safety Exhibit, New York City. 

Several exhibits have been reproduced 
for the Social Museums of Harvard and 
Clark Universities. 

How the exhibit strikes the chord of 
personal knowledge or experience appears 
in another article (p. 30). Perhaps this 
best illustrates one of its most important 
functions as an educational plan — the open- 
ing the eyes of men, women and children 
to what is going on around them, to sug- 
gest to them the extent to which alcohol 
is causing, or contributing to in^ridents or 
conditions in which, heretofore, they had 
not looked beneath the surface. 

What the exhibit may do in transmuting 
information into conviction and conviction 
into action can be summarized in three re- 
marks made to Miss Wills who has so ably 
done the field work with the exhibit. All 
three remarks are typical of statements re- 
peatedly made by visitors to the exhibit. 

The first was made by a young man evi- 
dently of good family and general intelli- 
gence, who said that when with other young 
men, he had often indulged in the use of 
alcoholic liquors since they were easily ac- 
cessible. When shown a number of charts 
relating to health and efficiency, he said 
from time to time, **I didn't know these 
facts," and finally he said with conviction 
"No more of this for me/' 



The second significant remark came from 
a man who confessed that he had been a 
bartender for many years, and said that 
he knew that all these facts were true, that 
he had seen them from behind the bar. He 
had himself been obliged to leave drink en- 
tirely alone because, he said, "there is no 
place to stop." 

As he passed on, he declared: "This is 
the greatest presentation of the anti-alcohol 
question which I have ever seen. If any- 
thing could stop young men from going 
to the saloon and contracting the drink 
habit, it will be conviction by cold, hard 
facts such as you have here, and / believe 
these will do it." 

The third remark came from a clergy- 
man, one of the pastprs of one of the most 
widely known church in America. He said: 

"This Exhibit has converted me. Fve 
always been a 'temperance man' but now 
I am going to fight alcohol," 

Perhaps the next most important thing 
to be done for temperance work in Ameri- 
ca is the duplicating and development of 
tliis exhibit so that several can be in the 
field at once in different parts of the coun- 
try. Six thousand dollars would enable re- 
productions of the exhibit to be made so 
that* at least four exhibits with competent 
demonstrators could be kept in the field 
the year round. Rentals would h«lp meet 
the expenses if the support were guaran- 
teed. A fifth exhibit should be endowed 
with at least $1,200 annually to be kept in 
reserve for great congresses or exhibits like 
several of tliose visited this year from 
which no financial support for expenses 
can be expected. 

The Federation awaits the donor who 
will see what an opportunity ' is here to 
reach the intelligence and wills of the peo- 
ple with the facts about alcohol. 



Using Advertising Columns for Education 



AT A recent luncheon of advertising 
men in Chicago, the advertising 
manager of a large western indus- 
try remarked that if Andrew Carnegie had 
invested the $10,000,000 said to have been 
given for The Hague Peace Palace, and 
had had the income used annually in pro- 
moting peace through advertising space in 
the press of the country, he would have 
advanced the peace movement far more 
rapidly. The same zvould be true of the 
alcohol question^ added the speaker. 

A lump gift of $10,000,000 for the alco- 
hol question, unfortunately, does not at 



present appear to be in sight for any pur- 
pose, though we expect it to happen some 
day. Meanwhile, there is no reason what- 
ever why smaller sums might not be used 
wisely for this purpose. The superintend- 
ent of one of the State Anti-Saloon Leagues 
makes a year's contract for- a certain 
amount of advertising space in the leading 
state daily. This he uses as circumstances 
require, in larger or smaller sections, and 
believes it one of the most forceful pieces 
of work he does. 

At Cornell University this year, to bring 
facts about alcoho^j^jlg^j J j;i^gj@tQ student 
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community, advertising space was secured 
in the Cornell Daily Sun, usually on the 
editorial page. Three times weekly, this 
space, two columns wide (4}i by 3^ 
inches) has been used in displaying tersely 
worded information. The space is made 
distinctive by ruled margins. The sen- 
tences are printed in the centre with abun- 
dant white margin so that they stand out 
clearly. Every statement has its reference. 
Some of the advertisements are the follow- 
ing: 

FRAUDS.— Alcohol puts to sleep the sentinels 
that guard your body from disease. Policy- 
holders are warned against advertisements ex- 
tolling the virtue of whisky in disease. The 
callous cruelty of such advertisements lies in 
the fact that they appeal to the very people 
who are most injured by the use of alcohol — 
sufferers from rheumatism, chronic kidney dis- 
ease, nervous subjects, etc. . 

There is no seen thing as "medicinal" 
WHISKY. — From Bulletin No. 5, issued by 
the Postal Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 

A DANGEROUS DRUG.~It is clear in the 
light of experience and of recent research work 
that alcohol ought to be classed in the list of 
dangerous drugs, along with morphine, cocain 
and chloral— a drug which may so affect the 
will power as to gain the complete mastery over 
a patient and in the end destroy him. English 
and German physiologists have demonstrated 
beyond a question that the continued use of 
alcohol in any quantity is not only useless, but 
positively harmful; and on the basis of experi- 
ence, I appeal to my colleagues everywhere to 
abjure its use. — Howard A. Kslly, M. D., Johns 
Hopkins Hospital (Scientific Temperance Jour- 
nal, Sept. 1911.) 

EFFICIENCY— Bergman, Kraepelin. Mayor 
and Kurz have shown that one glass of light 
wine or one mug of beer decreases the normal 
mental efficiency an average of 7 per cent., caus- 
ing diminution of mental activity and great lia- 
bility to error in waiting, spelling and punctua- 
tion. — Ref. Physiologische Arbeiten, Vol. Ill, pp. 
417-457 (19C0). 

This plan might profitably be extended 
to college and local papers elsewhere. In 
many cases, interested editors, especially of 
local papers, would be willing to furnish 
the space without charge, if assured of re- 
liable, readable statements. 

Young people's societies looking for local 
work to do could arrange for such adver- 
tisements with editors, and thus reach hun- 
dreds of persons who would never read a 
temperance leaflet. 

Some of the following statements could 
be used in the same way: 

DRINK HELPED CARRY OFF EVERY 
TENTH MAN.— Statistics compiled from the 
reports of Basle, Switzerland, 1892-1908. showed 
that on the average drink played a part in one 
death of ever>* ten men (10.5 per cent) 20 to 80 
years of age. 



DOORS OF OPPORTUNITY CLOSING TO 
THE DRINKER.— Over 7,000 employers were 
asked in 1897 in an inquiry by the U. S. Labor 
Bureau whether they considered the drinking 
habits of an applicant for work. Seventy-seven 
per cent, replied that they did; 79 per cent, of 
Manufacturers, 88 per cent, of tradesmen, 98 
per cent, of transportation companies measured 
in part an applicant's availability by his so- 
briety. 



MR. KRNEST H. CHEKRINGTON 
Chairman of Execuiive Com. of The Scientific Temp. Federation 

. ACCIDENTS OX MONDAY. -The Zurich 
Building Trades Statistics for seven years, 1900- 
1906, .showed that the average number of acci- 
dents oil Monday was a third greater than the 
average on other days, due, it was believed, to 
the heavier drinking on Saturday night and 
Sundav. — Statistic^? from Reports of Zurich 
Building Trade.«=;, 1903. 

BASE BALL NO PLACE FOR DRINKERS. 
- Connie Mack. Manager of the Philadelphia 
Athletics which won the international cham- 
pionship in 1910. 1911 and 1913, said (1910): 

"Alcoholism is practically eliminated from 
baseball. 1 have twenty five players. Of that 
number fifteen don't know the taste of liquor." 
— Letter to Scientific Temperance Journal, Sept. 
1910. 

ATHLETES BETTER OFF WITHOUT AL- 
COHOL. — Alcohol is in the highest degree in- 
iurious to the heart and lungs, and these are 
what every athlete needs most of all. If heart 
2nd lungs are free, one has staying power and 
that in wrestling is almost more important than 
strength. — George Hackenschmidt (wrestler) in 
'The Modern Wrestling Match" by A. von 
Guretzki. 



Blackboards and IkiUetin Hoards 

SC^ME of the paragraphs in the article 
"Using Advertising Columns for Edu- 
cation" could very well be written 
on school blackboards, or placed on school 
or Y. M. C. A. bulletin boards. Additional 
paragraphs like the following may be used 
whenever possible. Put up v/ith the para- 
graph a portrait of the person to whom it 
is credited. 

Using drink is like putting sand into the bear- 
ings of an engine.— Ascribed to Thos. A. Edison. 
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MISS CORA FRANCES STODDARD, A. B. 
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The Scientific Temperance Federation's Part in Education 



By THE 

THE articles in this number of the 
Journal in a measure illustrate 
the various plans and lines of ac- 
tivity which the Scientific Temperance 
Federation is conducting, or which it has 
originated, or in which it is co-operating in- 
fluentially. 

The underlying principle of the Federa- 
tion's work is prevention, education of the 
whole people in the facts of the alcohol 
question and especially the scientific facts 
as to what alcohol may and does do to in- 
dividuals and to society. 

When in Germany two years ago, one of 
the editors of the Journal, observing the 
drinking habits of the Germany people, and 
how these habits were bound up with all 
their customs and traditions, said to some 
of the German temperance workers, "It 
seems almost impossible that the temper- 
ance problem can ever be solved in Ger- 
many." And they replied, as we can also 
reply, "IVe can surely solve the problem 
and soon, too, for now we have the evi- 
dence.'* 

6000 Classified References 

The library of the Scientific Temperance 
Federation now has a considerable part of 
this evidence in no fewer than 6,000 classi- 
fied and indexed references, pamphlets or 



Editor 

books dealing with the varied phases of the 
nature and effects of alcoholic drinks, all of 
which are available for use, and are used, 
not only by temperance but by university 
and social students who find in this library 
much material not available elsewhere in 
America. 

This constantly growing library is the 
supply-house from which the Federation 
draws the information which in various 
forms and through various channels it is 
sending out for the education of the Amer- 
ican public on this subject. 

For it must be definitely understood that 
there are still millions of thinking people, 
even in the United States, who are indiffer- 
ent or opposed to temperance reform sim- 
ply because they do not know the facts. 

How Can This Information Be 
Disseminated? 

I^ogically, such a society as the Scientific 
Temperance Federation is necessary, em- 
ploying a corps of specialists whose train- 
ing and accuracy give them standing ; a so- 
ciety which is unconnected with legislative 
or other forms of temperance activity. 

Among the means used to reach the 
masses, which have already been worked 
out successfully by the. Federation, are a 
large correspondence with individuals sug- 
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MRS. E. L. TRANSEAU 
Recording Sccreurv' of The Scientific Trmperance Federation 

gesting lines of activity in special fields and 
the furnishing of data for special occasions. 
There are innumerable addresses by 
members of the staff or official boards in 
the public schools of great cities like Bos- 
ton, Washington and others, in Sunday 
Schools, Young People's Societies, before 
such gatherings as the Baltimore Mental 
Hygienic Congress, the International Hy- 
giene Congress, and the Exposition, The 
World in Chicago. 

The Scientific Temperance Journal 
published monthly by the Federation fur- 
nishes in popular form the resume of the 
latest scientific investigations and data as , 
they appear. 

Pamphlets are prepared such as "Some 
Modern Facts About Alcohol" for the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A.: "The EflFects of 
Alcoholic Drinks" or "Alcohol in Every 
Day Life," written originally for the Mary- 
land Anti- Saloon League to be used in con- 
nection with a school prize essay contest. 
One hundred thousand copies were dis- 
tributed in the city of Baltimore in one day, 
and more than 150,000 additional copies 
have already been used elsewhere in this 
country and Canada. 

Special articles are written for the gen- 
eral, daily and temperance press. Articles 
by other writers who value the data re- 
sources of the Federation are sent in for 
verification before publication. 



MR. ROBERT H. MAGWOOD 
Treasurer of The Scientific Temperance Federation 

A 5,000,000 Edition of Alcohol Facts 
In Ten Languages 

The preparation of the material in the 
anti-alcohol number of the health bulletin 
published by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company was a notable concrete in- 
stance of the far reach of the Federation's 
work; 5,000,000 copies were published in 
ten languages to reach nearly 7,000,000 
policy-holders, largely industrial, in that 
great insurance company. 

School text-book authors ask for special 
data about alcohol for new school books on 
hygiene. 

Ex H iBiTs — Posters 

But the Federation has done even more 
distinctively original work. Most signifi- 
cant of all possibly has been the origina- 
tion of exhibit plans and material includ- 
ing great series of charts and diagrams 
printed in both large and small sizes which 
present the scientific facts regarding the 
various phases of the nature and effects of 
alcohol. , 

More detailed information is given else- 
where as to the special large exhibit, the 
first of its kind in the United States, but 
for fi\t years the Federation has led the 
way in making a specialty of supplying this 
material for conventions, conferences, cam- 
paigns, Chautauquas, Sunday schools and 
public schools. Literally millions of people 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and Canada 
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to the Gulf have seen these charts and 
heard their truths, ahhough the charts were 
available only in hand-made form. 

This year has seen a forward step. Fifty 
of the charts, now tested by long use, re- 
arranged and readapted to wider use, are 
being printed in poster form. The cover 
page of this number of the Journal pre- 
sents one of these posters in fac-simile. 
Twenty-five are already off the press. 
Fuller details are given in the advertising 
columns. 

Handbook, With New Data 

In a few weeks, an illustrated book of 
nearly 100 pages prepared in the Federa- 
tion office will also be ready to accompany 
the posters, and will afiford much data not 
hitherto available to American students and 
workers in the alcohol problem. 

Stereopticon Slides and Lecture 

Original stereopticon slides and lectures 
have been made the vehicle of conveying 
these illustrations to large audiences. 

"The Scientific Temperance Federation,'' 
wrote the European secretary of an inter- 
national organization, "seems to us in 
Europe to be the organization in America 
best representing the serious educational 
scientific standpoint of the European tem- 
perance work." 

The whole current trend of public opin- 
ion about alcohol is changing. Minds that 
ten or even fivQ years ago were indiffer- 
ent to 'the question, are now open to the 
truth and eager for it. 

Events on the way of progress are mov- 
ing too rapidly to enable one to estimate 
accurately their rate, but the trend is un- 
mistakable toward the goal of a people 
who, thoroughly taught by all the means of 
education at hand to know the truth about 
alcohol and the destructive part it is play- 
ing in human society, will free themselves 
and society from the enslaver of humanity. 

The possibilities of the work are limited 
only by narrow financial boundaries and a 
too limited number of- workers. 

Money is needed — dollars and tens and 
hundreds and thousands to extend these 
lines of effort of which this Journal tells, 
and to relieve the pressure which limited 
means exerts on workers already too heav- 
ily burdened with the work itself. 

Workers are needed — men and women 
who will catch the vision and the inspira- 
tion of the great ideal of a people free from 
alcohol, and who will set themselves stur- 
dily and steadfastly to the waiting and urg- 
ent educational opportunities. 



For opportunity for fruitful service in 
fields which the Federation is working was 
never so great as now. It offers no large 
rewards financially, but it does present the 
privilege of investing all one's best powers 
in the life of one's own generation and of 
generations to come. 



More Newspaper Plans 

r*^ CIENTIFIC facts tend but slowly to 
^^ find their way into popular channels 
^""^ of information unless a sluiceway is 
opened for them. Hence have arisen vol- 
untary health societies of many kinds 
whose object is so to popularize the truths 
discovered by patient scientific research 
that they appeal to the intelligence of the 
CAcryday man and woman. In this, the 
press is perhaps the most valuable agent 
reaching all types of people, all classes of 
intelligence. 

Alcohol is one of the subjects for which 
this work should be done. So far in gen- 
eral, the makers and purveyors of alcoholic 
drinks have had a monopoly of this service. 
Ry iheir advertising they have dinned read- 
ers with statements as to the alleged health- 
fulness and benefits of their liquors. 
The Press Circular 

To offset this agent for education, the 
press of the country needs to be kept sup- 
plied with terse, popularly written para- 
graphs on the relation of alcohol to the 
practical questions of health, efficiency, ac- 
cidents, earning capacity, social and eco- 
nomic welfare. 

One of the most far-reaching plans 
which the Scientific Temperance Federa- 
tion has ever undertaken was its press cir- 
cular conducted on these lines. Several 
hundred editors specifically requested that 
it be sent them, and its paragraphs appeared 
rot only in American papers but in foreign 
journals whence they were often copied 
again into other American publications. 
For the past year, the Press Circular has 
not been issued owing to the expense in- 
volved, although it was a modest one. It 
should be resumed without delay as it is 
an exceedingly necessary piece of educa- 
tional work. 

The value of this work is three-fold: 

1. Many editors publish much of the 
material, thus directly educating the pub- 
lic. 

2. Many editors find in the press cir- 
cular paragraphs subject-matter for edi- 

{Continued on paget^HsQQlC 
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The New Weapon in the Armory 

THE periods of great progress in the 
history of the temperance reform 
in America have been those which 
have followed periods to which special at- 
tention was given to temperance education 
against drink. 

Germany, which so far, has confined its 
efforts chiefly to education has been re- 
warded by a steady decline in the consump- 
tion of beer, amounting to a decrease of 
11 per cent, between 1900 and 1909. 

1 he growing opinion of all classes in 
America that we must have more educa- 
tion about alcohol has in part taken shape 
in the recent action of the Council of One 
Hundred. 

A far-reaching opportunity calls for far- 
reaching plans. These in time will be forth- 
coming from the Permanent Committee as 
it gets thoroughly organized. Meanwhile 
it i^etmec! appropriate to devote this entire 
number of the JorRN.^L to this question of 
education, presenting a summary as it were, 
of possibilities in methods of education, 
some of which are new to America in their 
present form: some of which are only in 
their beginning here ; while some only need 
reinforcing and reinvigorating to be power- 
fully etTective. 

In the upward spiral of temperance pro- 
gress, the whole world is coming back to 
that vision of the importance of education 
as a preventive of the alcoholization of na- 
tions which some of us have consistently 
held. But we are farther on than before. 
Time has not *'made ancient good uncouth," 
but it has given us better weapons and 
keener insight as to their use. If the ma- 
chiner\' of all educational forces of twenti- 



eth century society can be geared together 

in harmonious working, as indicated in the 

summons to service expressed in the final 

paragraph of the resolutions of the Council 

of One Hundred, the time ought not to be 

far distant when no man, woman or child 

of this generation shall be able to say "I 

did not know the harm in alcohol," or "The 

alcohol question does not interest me." 

J* 

The JournaFs Message of 

Six Years Ago 

THE question of the permanent aboli- 
tion of intoxicating drinks speedily 
resolves itself into a question of 
education. 

Education is a peaceful method. There 
are differences of opinion among intelligent 
men and women as to the advisability of 
prohibition in given cases. There can be 
no difference as to the advisability of edu- 
cation, the letting in upon the conscious- 
ness of all the people the light of the truth 
about alcoholic drinks. 

Education is a poi^'crfiil method. En- 
thusiasm expressing itself in legislation 
may be effervescent, effective while it lasts, 
but leaving flatness when it has passed. 
Education grips conviction and will, the 
forces which are the motive powers of hu- 
man action. 

Education is a permanent method. It 
lays, little by little, that stable foundation 
on which must and will rise the sobriety of 
a people sober because they choose to be, 
not because they are compelled. 

The "Thou shalt not" of prohibition must 
be built upon and continually buttressed 
by the '*I will" of education. — The Jour- 
nal, December, 1907. 



The Council of One Hundred 



FRIDAY morning, November 14th, 
still found in Columbus, Ohio, some 
hundreds of men and women repre- 
senting all phases of activity against alco- 
hol, who, for three days, had been soul- 
stirred at the sight of the thousands gath- 
ered in the Anti-Saloon Convention with 
minds, hearts, purposes and wills fixed on 
one thing — the overthrow of the alcohol 
traffic in the United States. 

But despite the three full days of inspir- 
ing oratory, of often dramatic events, when 
the Council of One Hundred was called to 
order nearly six hundred men and women 
from ninety-six organizations were found 



to have come together in Dr. Washington 
(jladden's Church for the sole purpose of 
uniting on the common ground of educa- 
tion against alcohol. 

In preparing the call for this conference, 
it had been the original intention to limit 
the number of signers of the call to one 
hundred, but so many influential persons 
expressed a desire to join in starting the 
movement, that when the call was finally 
published some weeks ago it was signed by 
one hundred and ninety-one persons, — 
Congressmen, governors, judges, social 
workers and physicians, as well as by of- 
ficials of nearly all national ^Temperance 
and other organization^.'^'^^^^v^^^ 
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The conference, which was ably presided 
over by President Ira Landrith of Belmont 
College, Tenn., effected a permanent or- 
ganization to be known as the Council of 
One Hundred, with the following officers: 
President, Daniel A. Poling, Columbus; 
Secretary. Ernest H. Cherrington, Wester- 
ville, Ohio; Treasurer, Joshua Levering, 
Baltimore. Md. ; Vice-presidents, D. Leigh 
Colvin, Ph. D , New York ; Homer J. Hall, 
M. D., Indiana; Rev. P. A. Baker, D. D., 
Ohio; Virgil G. Hinshaw, Illinois. Other 
vice-presidents are to be named in a few 
days. 

A permanent executive committee was 
elected to carry on the work of the Coun- 
cil, the aim being not to supersede the work 
of any existing organization, but to unify 
and extend the educational work of all. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by the Council for guiding the action of the 
Executive Commitee: 

The Council of One Hundred Resolu- 
tions 

The 600 delegates responding to the call 
of the Council of One Hundred, represent- 
ing in membership ninety-six educational, 
philanthropic, religious, moral and social 
welfare agencies of the United States and 
Canada, hereby declarp our objective to be 
total abstinence for the individual and con- 
stitutional prohibition for the nation. 

Realizing that the liquor traffic today ex- 
ists by reason of the lack of information on 
the part of the people, and that education 
is the foundation of all true reform, this 
convention endorses the general program 
contained in the call of the Council of One 
Hundred, as follows: 

L The selection, production and recom- 
mendation for use by the several agencies 
of the best books, pamphlets, leaflets, pos- 
ters, etc., on the alcohol habit and traffic 

2. Plans for the systematic distribution 
of such literature. 

3. The providing for the systematic 
study of the alcohol problem in regularly 
organized temperance study classes. 

4. The active encouragement of pledge 
signing. 

5. The holding of purely educational, 
national, state, county, and local anti- 
alcohol congresses, especially in the great 
centers of population. 

We make the following specific recom- 
mendations : 

1. The compilation from time to time 
by the permanent committee of reliable sta- 
tistics on the varied phases of the drink 



habit and liquor traffic, these statistics to 
be recommended for the use of all temper- 
ance forces, to the end that in statements 
involving statistics there may be no inac- 
curacies. 

2. That all school officers, teachers, par- 
ents, guardians of children, and clergymen 
unite to secure in all public schools the in- 
struction concerning alcoholic drinks and 
other narcotics prescribed by the laws of 
every state. 

3. That normal schools, teachers, insti- 
tutes, conventions, and summer schools pro- 
vide thorough and adequate preparation 
for teaching the laws of health, including 
the facts about alcoholic drinks. 

4. That special emphasis be laid upon 
the relation of abstinence to business and 
industrial efficiency and safety. 

5. That posters be used and that the 
indorsement of health officers and other of- 
ficials, as in Great Britain and France, be 
attached wherever possible. 

6. That anti-alcohol exhibits be used in 
store windows, and in connection with fairs, 
conventions, health, industrial and other 
general exhibits. 

7. That in each community some per- 
son or persons be charged with the duty of 
securing due publicity for temperance news 
in the public press. 

8. That all public health campaigns 
shall include full recognition of the part 
alcohol plays as an active agent in produc- 
ing disease, degeneracy and death. 

9. That for the training of leaders in 
the nation-wide anti-alcohol movement, we 
recommend a general temperance educa- 
tional plan, similar in methods to the Mis- 
sionary Educational Movement. 

Finally, to this educational campaign, we 
summon all educational forces of the na- 
tion, including the public press. Sabbath 
schools, churches, public and private 
schools, colleges, universities, brotherhoods, 
women's clubs, philanthropic organizations, 
employers, insurance companies, boards of 
health, and all moral and social uplift or- 
ganizations. 

The following persons were elected mem- 
bers of the permanent executive committee 
of the Council of One Hundred: Ernest 
H. Cherrington, Westerville, Ohio, Chair- 
man; Cora F. Stoddard, Boston, Mass., 
Secretary; Hon. B. B. Lindsey, Denver, 
Col; Prof. C. R. Henderson, Chicago, 111.; 
Dr. W. A. Rankin, Raleigh, N. C; Prof. 
Chas. Stelzle, New York; Prof. Amos R. 
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Wells, Boston ; Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee, Ala. ; Mrs. Suessa Blaine, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Dan B. Brummitt, Chicago; 
Irving B. Bristol, California; Mrs. Lil- 
ian Burt, Columbus, O. ; Rev. Chas, 
Bulla, Nashville, Tenn. ; W. W. Buchanan, 
Winnipeg; W. G. Calderwood, Minne- 
apolis; W. F. Cochran, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Rev. W. F. Crafts, Ph. D., Washington, 
D. C; T. D. Crothers, M. D., Hartford, 
Ct.; John F. Cunneen, Chicago; Fr. J. J. 
Curran, Wilkesbarre, Pa. ; Rev. E. C. Din- 
widdie, D. D., Washington, D. C. ; George 
J. Fisher, M. D., New York; Eugene L. 
Fiske, M. D. New York; W. S. Hall, 



M. D., Ph. D., Chicago; Hon. Richmond P. 
Hobson, Washington, D. C. ; Chas. L. Hus- 
ton, Coatesville, Pa. ; Daniel A. Poling, Co- 
lumbus, O.; Howard H. Russell, D. D., 
Westerville, O. ; Prof. Chas. Scanlon, 
Pittsburg, Pa. ; F. D. L. Squires, Chicago ; 
F. S. Spence, Toronto; Oliver Stewart, 
Chicago; Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, Alton, 
111.; Wm. D. Upshaw, Atlanta; Harry S. 
Warner, Chicago; Clarence True Wilson, 
D. D., Topeka, Kans. ; Willard O. Wylie, 
Boston. 

The Executive Committee will hold its 
next meeting at Washington, December 9, 
when sub-committees will make prelim- 
inary reports. 



The Physician's Responsibility in Education 
Editorial From New Eng. Medical Gazette, Oct. 1913. 



IN ANY question pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the human body, the physician 
becomes the high priest, and his word 
and attitude go far toward moulding pub- 
lic opinion upon that question. 

The physician has ever been on the side 
of physical betterment for the race so far 
as his knowledge permitted him to go. True, 
he has erred many times through tradition, 
prejudice, and ignorance, but a persistent 
determination to reach rock-bottom truth 
has ever characterized his actions. 

There is one subject today upon which 
his attitude has much to do with the phys- 
ical welfare, the sanity, and even the nor- 
mal perpetuity of the human race. That 
subject is alcohol. 

Perhaps the most important side of this 
alcohol question is its effect upon the higher 
moral centres. Society can only exist by 
virtue of a full and normal recognition on 
the part of each individual of the mutual 
rights of one another. When a large num- 
ber of individuals through the influence of 
a drug environment or heredity begin to 
have a lessening of the perceptions of right 
and wrong, then the real foundations of 
society are in jeopardy. One of the early 
effects of alcohol upon the novice is a les- 
sening of that appreciation of the right re- 
lation of things which makes him a normal 
being. He then commits errors of judg- 
ment, has a lessening of the will power, 
commits infractions of social laws, disre- 
gards authority, and ultimately commits a 
crime. Then come in his wake the alco- 
holic offspring, who are born with a warped 
judgment, and a perverted moral sense. 
Thus is the criminal class created. 



The use, whether "moderately or in ex- 
cess," of alcohol is no longer a question of 
temperance or sentiment. It is no longer 
a question of personal privilege. It is a 
question of social economics. There is no 
question of sentiment or personal privilege 
in allowing the leprous patient to mingle 
with normal beings, because his presence 
there is a menace. A man cannot claim the 
personal privilege of taking alcohol when 
by so doing he runs the risk of becoming 
a greater menace than a leprous patient 
would be. It is the duty of the profession 
to begin a campaign of education with that 
end in view: — to give the public a full 
knowledge backed by the endorsement of a 
imited profession that alcohol even in mod- 
erate doses will produce cell irritation, in 
proportion to its continued use, which ul- 
timately for the body will produce in- 
creased blood pressure, impairment of the 
arterioles, deranged function, destruction 
of tissues, premature death; for the brain 
perverted judgment, moral obliquity, dimin- 
ished will-power, crime; for the offspring, 
physical instability, mental deficiency, 
idiocy, epilepsy, insanity; for society at 
large, the needless expenditure of millions 
of money for hospitals, asylums, poor- 
houses, potter's fields, criminal courts, po- 
licemen, jails, penitentiaries, executioners; 
and finally, poverty, misery and a hell on 
earth for millions who might find it a 
heaven. 

j» 

EXPLANATION 
Owinff to prolonged, nece««ary' abaence* of the 
editors and to unavoidable delays in printing, the October 
and November JOURNALS are printed^ together. The 
succeedinff issue will follow promptly. -- O O Q\ C 
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MISS F.DITH M. WILLS 
Assistant Editor of The Scientific Temperance Journal. 

l^^xhibit Snapshots 
Bv Edith M. Wills 

THE average American wants to know 
tlic fa'.'ts and naturally translates 
laboratory findings into practical 
experience and activity ; and this, we be- 
lieve, is one reason why thousands from 
children, even "gutter snipes,'' up to secre- 
taries of state boards of health, college 
presidents, bishops, official representatives 
of foreign governments, and members of 
Congress, to say nothing of hundreds of 
Christian workers and leaders of thought 
have listened with intense interest to the 
exi)lanations of the warning facts regard- 
ing alcohol represented by the Federation's 
scientific temperance exhibit (see pp. 
21-23), and have carried away saving 
knowledge for themselves, or, facts, refer- 
ences, and methods of presentation to be 
used for many years in saving others. 

(Public and Sunday School teachers will 
find in the typical experiences quoted many 
useful suggestions for class use.) 

The boys grew enthusiastic over the 
charts showing that alcohol hinders in base- 
ball, football and the like, and registered 
vows that they wouldn't handicap them- 
selves by alcoholic drinks when they got to 
playing; The 62-mile walking match chart 
reminded them that the fellows they knew 



who won the foot races didn't drink, no sir ! 

A particularly clean-cut young railroad 
conductor saw the chart showing how many 
employers and particularly transportation 
companies, discriminate against drinkers 
and said, "That's surely true. It's getting 
to the place where a young man who wants 
to hold a good job can't possibly do it un- 
less he cuts out the drink entirely." In his 
ability to "cut it out" he was more fortun- 
ate than many other visitors, a type of 
whom was seen in the sad case of a youngs 
man only twenty-seven who asked piteous- 
ly for assistance to overcome his weakness 
for drink which was already his master and 
must certainly cause him to lose his fine 
government position very soon unless he 
could get help. 

A Keen-eyed marksman who noticed 
that the experfments in shooting in the 
Swedish army showed greatly impaired ef- 
ficiency in precision, said : "I know that's 
true. I was on the crack rifle team for 
severah years, and we fellows that didn't 
drink just put it all over the other fellows !" 
Another, rei)resenting his state team at the 
recent international meet in Ohio, said: 
"There aren't any men on the state teams 
who drink. There is such sharp competi- 
tion for places on the state teams that the 
men who drink are weeded out long before 
they ever get up to that team." 

"A Lesson for Bookkeepers" showing 
the Heidelberg experiments indicating an 
efficiency loss of 35 per cent, in addition, 
caught the eye of an expert accountant who 
told how he was employed with about 
twelve men, all of whom had a definite 
amount of work allotted for morning and 
for afternoon, and who were always ex- 
cused as soon as the task was finished. He 
said, *Tn the morning the men finish 
about the same time, but in the afternoon 
it's different. Some of the men take a 
glass or two of beer with their lunches. All 
that do are marked men, for it takes them 
longer than it does the abstainers and they 
have to stay behind to finish." 

Many are the tales of painful or hide- 
ous accidents brought out by the charts. 

An expert electrician said, "Alcohol cer- 
tainly does cause lots of accidents. What 
you say reminds me of an accident I saw 
lately. We were working long hours on 
an emergency job which required us to 
reach through narrow spaces between 
power cables each carrying 500 amperes, 
enough to kill a man. One^noon, a young 
fellow who worke5(ti^§%;;Cj@CTOl€ two 
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glasses of beer with his* lunch. After he 
went back to work, I was worried to see 
how his arms trembled as he reached be- 
tween the powerful currents. Soon his arm 
struck a cable. He escaped with his life, 
but his good right arm was burned to the 
bone, and you know burns caused by elec- 
tricity never heal properly. Those two 
glasses of beer have probably made it im- 
possible for him ever to take care of him- 
self again^ and it may be that his tissues 
have been so devitalized that they will con- 
tinue to waste away until a vital part is 
reached and he will die." 

An old railroad man told of a dreadful 
accident where a number were seriously or 
fatally injured. "Not much was said about 
what caused the accident," he said, "but 
the men knew that the signal-tower opera- 
tor had been drinking, and let the two 
trains crash together." 

Not infrequently some person said, "I 
take a glass or two of wine or beer a day. 
You don't mean to say that can hurt any- 
one, do you?" The demonstrator replies, 
"You must judge for yourself. These life 
insurance records, kept for many years, 
show that even among insured men, good 
risks, there is a difference in the life ex- 
pectation of from eighteen to twenty-six 
per hundred in favor of the men who take 
no drinks over those who take some drinks." 
A representative of one of the large life 
assurance companies said that if his com- 
ypany could insure abstainers only, it could 
/lower the rates at least ten per cent., thus 
/ emphasizing the point that the sober are 
(^ paying for part of the extra risks on the 
drinkers. The medical examiner of an- 
other company said that nearly one-third of 
the men who apply for insurance, and they 
average only about thirty years, are reject- 
ed, on account of kidney trouble due main- 
ly, he believed, to the use of drink. 

The striking model showing that 95 
out of 100 Massachusetts convicts (191.1) 
were of intemperate habits, brought out 
the statement from a retired pastor who 
formerly visited one of the Illinois peni- 
tentiaries that there were several men there 
serving life sentences who during the one 
and only intoxication in their lives had 
taken human life, and besides spoiling their 
own lives had become burdens on the state. 

How this might be was brought out by 
another visitor who spoke of a particularly 
amiable young man who, one night when 
out with the boys, took two or three glasses 
of beer, and on being irritated by his drink- 
ing chum, hurled a beer bottle at his head, 



rendering him unconscious for many hours. 
All that saved the young man from a 
felon's cell was a heavy woolen cap which 
by chance protected the companion's head 
and broke the force of the blow. 

No MORE hopeful sign appeared than the 
thoughtful questions of young women re- 
garding the advisability or safety of mar- 
riage with drinking men. One asked if 
she, at twenty-two, healthy in every way, 
could expect a reasonable degree of happi- 
ness and sound children if she married a 
rather brilliant business man of forty-five 
who was and had been for some time a 
heavy drinker, but not [as yet] a drunkard. 

Perhaps the answer could be found in 
the story of another in a distant city who 
had made exactly that perilous experiment. 
She had suffered mental torture from her 
husband's selfishness and abusive tongue, 
had been struck down again and again, her 
two children were dangerously delicate, and 
she had come to know that, probably as a 
result of drink, he had been grossly un- 
faithful to her, contracting disease which 
not only made it unsafe for her and her 
children to remain with him, but also, as 
symptoms appeared to show, had already 
stricken him with progressive paralysis 
which would soon make him a burden in- 
stead of a breadwinner — and that before 
his fiftieth birthday. 

She said, "I knew my husband drank be- 
fore I married him, but how could I know 
or even guess the fearful results?" 

"My only son, thirty years of age," said 
a widow with a noble, grief-lined face, 
"has dreadful periodic sprees, although he 
loathes himself for his weakness. Is there 
anything known that can help him?" A few 
sympathetic questions showed that the son 
undoubtedly belonged to that ho£§tess, suf- 
fering class, the true dii)somaniacs, whose 
births, like his, have so often resulted from 
a father's drunken bout or from his steady 
alcoholism. 

To this mother, as to many another sad 
questioner, the demonstrator could only 
sorrowfully say that no human remedy has 
been known to cure. The condition seems 
to be similar to epilepsy. The best that 
can be done is to put the innocent sufferers 
in restraint under the care of a competent 
physician whenever the seizures are im- 
pending. He may be able by suitable treat- 
ment to abort the attacks so that the threat- 
ened debauch may be avoided. 

There is always the danger that a single 
intoxication may set in motion fearful re- 
sponsibilities. One lady, with tearful eyes, 
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told of a healthy father who once only in 
his life (perhaps at his wedding) had been 
tempted too far and became intoxicated. 
The one lapse from sobriety resulted in a 
mentally defective child. Another told of 
a speechless imbecile whose support still 



burdens the tax-payers of a country town. 
The old folks who remember his birth say 
that one night some seventy years ago, his 
father came home drunk. A human being 
was spoiled, a burden laid which sober men 
are still carrying. 



J^ J^ J' 

The School Law: the Teacher's Opportunity 

By Cora F. Stoddard 



FOUR years ago, at the London Inter- 
national Congress Against Alcohol- 
ism, the president of the British 
Teachers* Association expressed his grati- 
tude that, by action recently taken in Eng- 
land, at last the British teachers had a right 
to teach the child that he had a body and 
how to take care of it. 

This privilege was given American teach- 
ers long ago in the laws enacted in the 
United States providing for instruction in 
the laws of health including those that re- 
late to the use of alcoholic drinks and other 
narcotics.' Thus American teachers have 
been pioneers. Little by little other nations 
are beginning to see that America was wise 
and foresie:hted in requiring that her chil- 
dren should be taught the dangers in habit- 
forming drinks and drugs. Last Easter 
week, twelve hundred German statesmen, 
teachers, physicians and other leaders met 
in Berlin under the honorary presidency of 
the Prime Minister, and for several days 
seriously discussed the sole question of how 
best to train the children of Germany to 
total abstinence as regards alcoholic drinks. 
Principles of instruction recommended were 
similar to those urged from the first in the 
United States. 

There is perhaps no study in the public 
schools which gives the teacher a better op- 
portunity than this for broad constructive 
social service of humanity. Through it, he 
is not only training the child himself to 
habits of sobrietv, but the teacher also has 
his shaping hand upon the society and so- 
cial questions of tomorrow. He is training 
strong bodied men and women for future 
fathers and mothers, and thereby reducing 
for the next generation the problems of de- 
generacy. He is cutting away the roots of 
drink-caused poverty and misery. He is 
stopping up the source of drink-caused 
crime and disease. He is working to pro- 
duce clear-headed men and women with 
brains undrugged by alcohol who will have 
the vision and the will to solve a problem 
unmastered by the civilization of the past, 
of how to detect and destroy in the germ 



influences which allowed to mature cause 
social and national decline. 

Much of our social work now is neces- 
sarily remedial. It is not too much to say 
that to the teachers of America is given the 
opportunity of doing that preventive work 
which in the next generation will cut off 
much of the misery and waste with which 
the human race is today afflicted. "We can- 
not solve wholly all social problems by do- 
ing away with alcohol," said Judge Popert 
of Hamburg, "but as things stand today 
there is hardly a social problem that can be 
solved unless we dispose of the alcohol 
problem." 

Such is the opportunity of the teacher 
today — to train every child in his or her 
care to intelligent sobriety for the child's 
sake, for society's sake, for himianity's 
sake. Temperance instruction is not a mat- 
ter to be treated lightly, not to be pushed 
into some corner of the school curriculum. 
On the contrary, the teacher and superin- 
tendent who fully realize its far-reaching 
importance will give it adequate time, con- 
scientious preparation, personal influence 
and example, conscious that through it they 
are laying the foundations of a more noble 
human race and social order. — The Tem- 
perance Cause, Boston, Oct. 1913. 



{Concluded from page 23,) 

It is necessary for you to be able to endure 
continued heavy strain without exhaustion in 
order to be fresh for emergencies. The use of alco- 
hol undermines and endangers the nerves. — Em- 
peror William II. 

We need men who are awake! The alcohol 
which makes a man contented and puts men to 
sleep is a bitter enemy to the laborer. — Richard 
Froelich, Vienna. 

The man who must have at his command the 
best that is in him, I would, with all the em- 
phasis I possess, advise and urge to leave drink 
alone absolutely. He who drinks is deliberately 
disqualifying himself for advancement. — Ex- 
President William H. Taft. 

That nation which is first to free itself from 
the injurious effects of alcohol will thereby at- 
tain a marked advantage over other nations in 
the struggle for existence.— ^Crown Prince of 
Sweden, 1910. ^.^^^^^ ^y GOOglC 
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(Continued from page 26.) 
torials which give still greater emphasis to 
the facts. 

3. Some editors will themselves glean 
information which may stay pens that 
otherwise would misdirect public opinion. 
It is as important to prevent the dissemina- 
tion of false ideas as it is to spread the 
truth. 

Three hundred dollars, at the outside, 
would cover the expense of preparing, 
printing and mailing monthly these budgets 
of information to 1,000 editors. Here 
again is a definite bit of practical temper- 
ance work awaiting a relatively small 
amount of money. Who will give it? 

, Clearing the Way for Facts 

Liquor advertisements are often a bar 
to the publication of temperance facts ; the 
editor or publisher feels the pressure of the 
advertiser. Here is the courteous reader's 
chancfe. Let him tactfully but definitely 



point out to the editor the misleading state- 
ments in advertisement or news item, pro- 
test against the advertisement, ask for pub- 
lication of correction of news item. Link 
up to some daily happening of current in- 
terest the temperance element that other- 
wise might pass unnoticed. Continued 
pressure of this kind will influence the 
publisher. Thousands of dollars worth of 
liquor advertising are now being given up, 
because "our readers don't like it." The 
editor knows that every reader who pro- 
tests represents hundreds of others who 
feel the same way. The more who protest, 
or who send really pertinent news items, 
the sooner will the publisher realize that 
it is to his advantage to clean up his ad- 
vertising columns from liquor advertise- 
ments and his news columns from inac- 
curacies. And when the advertising col- 
umns are clean, the newspapers will not 
only readily publish facts but will them- 
selves fight alcohol. 



A Popular New Method 
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For description, cut of exhibit and places used see pages 21 and 24 of this Journal. 
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About 100 fine slides (many colored) to select from. Lecture slips (2 for 5c) enable anyone to use 
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The Front Cover of this Journal reproduces (reduced) one of the 

50 SPLENDID NEW POSTERS 



WHAT THEY SHOW— 

Relation of Alcoh<^ to Accidents, Athletics, 
Physical and Mental Work, Health, Long 
Life, Child Welfare, Social Questions. 

WHERE TO USE THEM— 

Store Window Exhibits, Fairs, Health Ex- 
hibits, Conventions, Public Libraries, Bill- 
Boards, Church Bulletin Boards, Sunday 
Schools and Public Schools, Sunday Even- 
ing Addresses, Young People's Meetings, 
Y. M. C. A. Meetings and Buildings. 



WHAT THEY ARE— 

Size — 24x38 inches on excellent paper. 

All illustrated— some pictures, some diagrams. 

Many printed in Two Colon. 

WHAT THEY COST- 

Single Poster, 25c. One dozen, $2.50. 
Complete Set of 50, $10.00 

DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK— 

Full page reproductions of posters. Full 
descriptive details and many supplementary 
facts about alcohol. Paper, 50c. Cloth, 75c. 



"Reach the People Where They Are" 



UST OF POSTERS 



1. Drinking by Parents Weakens Children's 29. 

Vitality. SO. 

2. Child Death-Rate Higher in Drinkers' Fam- 

ilies. 31. 

3. Drinking Mothers Lost Half Their Babies, 32. 

Sober Mothers Only One-Fourth. 

4. Deaths of Babies Increased as Mothers Be- 3".. 

came More Alcoholiied. 

5. Parents' Drinking Retards Development of S4. 

ChUdren. 35. 

6. Hand in Hand— Feeble-Mindedness, Alcohol- 

ism. 36. 

7. More White Plague in Children of Drinkers. 

8. Defective Children Increased With Alcohol- 37. 

ization of Fathers. 

9. Alcoholism and Degeneracy. 33. 

10. Alcoholic Parents Had More Feeble and De- 

fective Offspring. 39. 

11. Deaths, Defects, Dwarfing in the Young of 

Alcoholiied Guinea-Pigs. 40. 

12. Drink Impairs Scholarship. 

13. Wine-Drinking School Children Do Poorer 41. 

School Work Than Abstainers. 

14. Drink Burdens Childhood. 42. 

15. Children in Misery. 

16. Diink Cuts Into the Support of the Family. 43. 

17. Till Death Do Us Part (Divorce). 

18. Youth and the Alcohol Habit. 44. 

19. Drink a Great Cause of Immorality. 

20. How Drink Leads to Immorality. 45. 

21. Alcohol Impairs Muscle Work. 46. 

22. SkiU and Endurance Impaired by Drink. 

23. Moderate Drinking Reduces the Workman's 47 

Efficiency. 

24. Daily Drinking Impairs Memory. ^ 

25. Alcohol Reduces Mental Rapidity. ^* 

26. Employers Prefer Non-Alcoholized Work- 

men. *S- 

27. Three Accidents Monday— Two Other Days. 

28. Drinkers Had One-Third More Accidents 50. 

Than Abstainers. 



Alcohol Going From the Medieine Chest 

Where Drink Did Its Work Among Insured 
Men. 

Some Diseases of Chronic Drinkers. 

Drinkers Had More Sickness Than the Aver- 
age. 

Diinkers' Sickness Lasted Longer Than the 
Average. 

More Diinkers Died Early. 

Keep Cool. Drink iQcreases Danger From 
Sunstroke. 

Death-Rate in Pneumonia Increases With 
Alcoholic Habits. 

Tuberculosis Patients Handicapped by Al- 
coholic Habits. 

More Deaths From Alcoh<^ Than From 
Typhoid or Smallpox. 

Abstainers Have Less Sickness, Smaller 
Death Rate. 

The Titanic's Loss Repeated Every Bight 
Days. 

An Adult Death From Alcohol Every Bight 
Minutes. 

Alcohol Responsible for One Suidde in 
Every Four in United States. 

Insurance Records Show That Drink Short- 
ens Life 11 per cent. 

Do You Know? One Insane Person in 
Every Four Owes His Insanity to Drink. 

Assaults and Drink. 

Drink's Cost to the Taxpayer in Poverty, 
Crime, Pauperism, Etc. 

What GermanjT's Emperor Thinks About 
Alcohol 

The Abstainers' Advantage in a Champion- 
ship Walking Match. 

Death- Rate From Various Diseases in 
Drinking and General Class. 

Workmen! Drink Makes You More Liable 
to Accident. 
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THE POINT OF THE PENCIL 

TX^HY does the American drink bill 
^^ go on increasing, is a question 
puzzling more than one inquirer. Amer- 
ica's cosmopolitan population is a part of 
the answer. (P. 35.) 
* 

TDEER makes one tired, said the Ger- 
'^ man workman when asked why more 
milk bottles than beer bottles were going 
to his fellow w^orkmen. He could have 
added, Beer makes more accidents. (P. 

34.) 

* 

"DROWNING in one of his poems pray- 
^^ ed, *Spare me my mind, O God." 
Modern science does not permit men to 
shake off upon Providence responsibility 
for mental disorder. The use of alcohol is 
one direct, intermediate or precipitating 
cause of insanity. (P. 43.) 
* 

npHE twilight zone where poverty and 
■^ drink meet sometimes makes it dif- 
ficult to determine absolutely which is 
cause and which effect. There are, how- 
ever, many cases like the actual one re- 
lated (P. 40) which if thoroughly analyz- 
ed would show drink to be the original 
fundamental cause. 



npHE money cost of war is one of the 
■*■ chief arguments used against it. The 
maintenance of armies in times of peace 
brings only financial loss ; it does not im- 
pair the vigor of the race. Yet Germany 
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spends twice as much on drink as on her 
army and navy, and as a result loses every 
year almost as many men as fell in the 
entire Franco-Prussian War. (P. 37.) 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 

SCIENTIFIC FACTS, the story of how 
Europe is "alcohol-sick," what the 
governments, employers, scientists, in- 
surance companies, university students, 
socialists and voluntary temperance or- 
ganizations are doing to overthrow alco- 
hol is graphically told in. Mr. Gordon's 
new book, "The Alcohol Movement in 
Europe." It contains much that will be 
inspiring and helpful to America. Price, 
$1.65 postpaid; with Scientific Temper- 
ance Journal one. year, $2.00. 
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WITH place, with gold, with power — 
oh, ask me not 
With these my little hour of life to blot. 
A little hour indeed? And I would fain 
Its moments spend in what is worth its 

pain. 
What traveler, would faint through troub- 
lous iands 
To gather only what must leave his hands 
The moment that he takes his homeward 
ship? 



Earth's goods and gauds give every man 

the slip; 
But wealth of thought, and richer wealth 

of love. 
Must pass for coin in any world above. 
The good to others done while here I 

strive 
Is all at last that shall my dying shrive; 
And, setting sail, my slight self-conquest's 

store 
Is all my freight if I shall come to shore.'* 



DRINK'S SIGNIFICANCE TO LABOR IN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT. 



THE bearing of alcoholism upon 
health has a deeper significance 
for workingmen than for any 
other class of people, because it increases 
the danger of accident. It has been prov- 
ed by the numerous scientific experiments 
and investigations of well-known, com- 
petent experts, such as Kraepelin, Baer, 
Bollinger, von Bunge, Fraenkel, von 
Grutzner, Ziehen and others, as well as 
by the experience of daily life, that the 
immoderate* use of alcohol undoubtedly 
has an unfavorable influence upon the 
working of the human brain. The brain 
is not only made unable to work by the 
immediate effects of intoxication, but for 
a considerable time after the subsidence 
of actual intoxication, mental and physi- 
cal working ability are more or less seri- 
ously impaired. 

For all those whose occupations particu- 
larly demand accurate observation and 
judgment, the influence and after ef- 
fects of immoderate drinking are of 
importance because they increase the 
dangers naturally involved in their occu- 
pations and may occasion danger to 
those engaged in work that is not other- 
w^ise dangerous. For this reason the 
trade associations include in the circulars 
they send out for the prevention of acci- 
dents strict warning against the employ- 
ment of intoxicated persons. 

Up to the present time only a few trade 
associations [in Germany] have gone so 
far as to forbid the use of alcoholic 

•It will l>c understood that the term "immoderate" 



drinks entirely during work hours. 
Twelve associations publish in their acci- 
dent circulars the statement that persons 
who are known to the managers as be- 
ing addicted to drink will not be employ- 
ed in work that involves unusual dan- 



ger. .... 

It is not difiicult to determine when 
accidents are due to acute alcoholism; 
that is, actual drunkenness, because they 
can scarcely avoid detection. But these 
are of almost no importance in industrial 
accidents because a visibly intoxicated 
man would not be allowed to go to work 
in any establishment even half-way well 
ordered. Hence, the number of indus- 
trial accidents resulting from that cause, 
if mentioned at all in statistics, is natur- 
ally very small. 

The Peril of the Habitual Drinker. 

But much more difficult for statistical 
handling are the accidents connected with 
chronic alcoholism, an habitual, even 
though not immoderate, use of alcoholic 
drink. For, on the one hand, such cases 
are difficult to detect, and on the other 
hand, in every case where several causes 
work together, it would require a special 
investigation to determine whether the 
habitual use of alcohol is to be looked 
upon as the determining cause, and the 
statistical entry made acordingly. 

A practical example might show the 
difference in the two cases. If a visibly 
drunken beer wagon driver, who swayed 
back and forth upon his seat, should fall 

is only relative. 
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from his wagon, there would be no doubt 
about classing the accident as due to the 
immoderate use of alcohol. But if the 
same accident — a fall from a wagon — 
should occur to a beer wagon driver who 
is an habitual drinker but does not take 
more than the usual amount in his calling, 
and on the day of the accident showed no 
visible effects of drink, it would be diffi- 
cult to determine that it should be set 
down as due to alcohol without going 
very particularly into the accompanying 
circumstances (street noise, shying of the 
horses, collision, etc.). In most cases of 
that kind the usual method of investigat- 
ing accidents as well as the accident for- 
mula and the physician's opinion seldom 
make any mention of the influence of al- 
cohol ; and hence cases of that kind, those 
influenced by steady drinking, are scarce- 
ly to be "found in accident statistics. 

Nevertheless, according to the opinion 
of all experts, the occurrences of daily 
life, the observations of industrial over- 
seers, and the damaging effects of habit- 
ual drinking upon mental and physical 
working ability, the number of industrial 
accidents to be attributed even only indi- 
rectly to alcoholism, must be extremely 
large. 

Accidents Decrease With the Sale of 
Non-Alcoholic Drinks. 

Further evidence concerning the un- 
favorable effect of the immoderate use of 
alcohol upon the frequency of accidents 
is found, as already stated, in the annual 
report of industrial supervisors, as, for 
example, in the report of the inspectors 
for the district of Hildesheim (1904), 
which gives the experience with a curtail- 
ed use of beer of a large establishment, 
the Ilseder Foundry, having over 1,000 
employees. In 1901, the management of 
the foundry made an arrangement where- 
by the workmen could buy beer in lim- 
ited quantities at cost, and mineral water 
and coffee below cost. They forbade the 
purveyors of bottled beer to enter the 
foundry. The result of this arrangement 
was a steady decline in the use of beer 
and an increasing use of coffee and min- 
eral water. At the same time there was 
a marked falling-off in the number of ac- 
cidents serious enough to be reported. 

For the four years, 1897-1900. the aver- 
age rate of accidents per 100 workmen 
was 1 1.8. The lowest rate of this period 
was 9.47 per cent. In 1901 when the firm 
took in hand the supplying of drinks, as 



stated, the accident rate fell to 5.7 per 
100. During the years 1901-4 the sales 
of beer fell from 452 litres per employee 
to 388; the sales of non-alcoholic drinks 
increased in about the same ratio, while 
the accident rate dropped steadily until 
in 1904 it was only 3.2 per 100 employees, 
as compared with 9.47 before the firm in- 
troduced the sale of the non-alcoholic 
beverages. 

A similar report is given for the district 
of Wiesbaden, where there has been a 
large falling-off in accidents among brew- 
ery workmen in ten large breweries fol- 
lowing the abolition of free beer. 
Drink Retards Recovery from Accidents. 

As the existing evidence leaves no 
room for doubt that alcoholism has no 
small influence upon the frequency of ac- 
cidents, so also, many years of experience 
in the healing of accidental injuries have 
shown that alcoholism has an unfavorable 
effect upon recovery. Accidental in- 
juries in alcoholics are much more diffi- 
cult to heal than in sober persons, and 
the most insignificant injury often leads 
to a serious condition in workingmen ad- 
dicted to drink. 

Weymann also says: "According to 
the statements of standard authorities it 
is established that alcohol increases the 
susceptibility to loss of blood from the 
body and the danger of surgical opera- 
tions Delirium tremens often 

follows injuries to drinkers, and the ef- 
fects of alcohol upon the heart often 
makes it impossible to use chloroform, or 
if used, it causes a fatal termination of 
the narcosis." 

The report of the Imperial Insurance 
Office for the year 1905 says: "Accord- 
ing to experience, alcoholism has an un- 
favorable influence upon the frequency 
of accidents. The result of accidents 
in persons whose resistance has been 
weakened by alcohol, or those suffer- 
ing physical or mental injuries there- 
from are more serious and develop 
more unfavorably than in healthy per- 
sons. Those who pay accident insurance 
have, therefore, from the standpoint of 
the prevention of accidents, every induce- 
ment to include the fight against alco- 
holism in their circulars of instruction 
concerning prevention of accidents." 
The Heavy Burden of Alcohol on 
Industrial Insurance. 

Weymann, in harmony with other sta- 
tisticians, estimates the^dditional ex- 
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pense which the German workingman's 
insurance annually has to bear as the re- 
sult of alcoholism and its accompani- 
ments, at many million marks. Since 
the workmen have themselves to carry 
half of the total amount — nearly 500,- 
000,000 marks at the present time, and all 
preventive measures which affect life and 
health are to their own interest, it follows 
with*out further debate that all these 
questions touch the working class most 



closely and for their practical solution 
need the co-operation of the workingman. 
The same is true for the people as a 
whole, for the alcoholism prevalent 
among all classes of neople with its direct 
and indirect consequences, signifies for 
the nation a loss of productive power and 
an increase of unproductive expenditures. 
— Translated for the Scientific Temper- 
ance Journal from Quellen Materiel zur 
Alkoholfrage, 3rd edition. 



SIGNS THAT IMMIGRATION AFFECTS OUR DRINK RATE. 

E. L. Trans eau, Boston. 



IF Prohibition prohibits and education^ 
educates, why has the United States, 
which has more of both than any 
other country, shown on the whole a 
climbing per capita consumption of alco- 
holic liquors? 

This bothersome question arises peri- 
odically to try the faith of those who be- 
lieve that our educational and legislative 
methods are the most logical n^eans of 
putting an end to alcoholism. 

There are doubtless various factors in- 
volved in answering the question, but it 
almost answers itself when one reads of 
the arrival of 30,000 immigrants in a sin- 
gle week. These come chiefly from coun- 
tries having a higher per capita consump- 
tion of alcohol than ours, and may cer- 
tainly be assumed to bring the drinking 
habits of their native lands with them. 

A number of statistical studies made 
for various purposes show quite con- 
clusively that the consequences of alco- 
holism are found in considerably higher 
percentages among the foreign-born and 
their American-born sons than among 
native Americans. 

Alcoholism a Most Frequent Disease 

Many of these statistics are to be 
found in the report (1911) of the Com- 
mission of Immigration appointed by 
President Roosevelt. Thus, hospital rec- 
ords in New York show that the most 
frequent disease treated among Irish, 
Scotch, English and German immigrants 
and their sons is alcoholism. A study of 
the different races treated in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital reported by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot in 191 1, showed 
that of the Irish 46 per cent and of the 
Italians 30 per cent might be rated as 
alcoholic. The highest rate of total ab- 
stinence was among American patients. 



Court and prison records in New York 
and Massachusetts, where commitments 
for drunkenness are entered separately, 
show that drunkenness is the most fre- 
quent oflFense among the Irish, Scotch, 
English and Canadians. All had a higher 
percentage for drunkenness than the 
native-born of native fathers. In Mas- 
sachusetts (1908-1909) four-fifths of all 
the foreign-born Irishmen's sentences 
and three-fourths of those of his sons 
were for drunkenness. 

Charity records show that applications 
for aid necessitated by the drunkenness 
of the bread-winner are more frequent 
among these same classes. 

Insanity records place the Irish, Ger- 
man and Italian immigrants above Amer- 
icans in the frequency of alcoholic in- 
sanity. 

A Changing Immigration 

There is, however, one further, con- 
sideration involved. The Irish, Scotch, 
English and Germans who not long ago 
furnished 80 per cent of the foreigners 
coming to our shores, have within the 
last twenty years interchanged places 
with the Southern races of Europe, who 
are now the principal contributors. 
Among these the Italians are most num- 
erous. 

Has this changed our alien alcohol 
problem ? 

Travelers through Southern Europe, 
as a rule, report seeing no drunkenness 
among the people, but everywhere a tem- 
perate daily consumption of the "native 
wines" with no noticeable injurious ef- 
fect. But occasionally a trained observer 
sees further into the customs and circum- 
stances of the people. One such, a Hol- 
lander (Prof. W. Deeke) in his book on 
"Italy," records that that country stands 
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at the head of European states in respect 
to offenses against life; that the prisons 
are filled with people who have attempt- 
ed the lives of others; that "brawls over 
wine or cards inflame the mind to such a 
degree that knives or revolvers are 
drawn." 

Professor Deeke's words were recently 
confirmed by the Italian Prime Minister, 
who in introducing a bill for the reduc- 
tion of intemperance said, "Drunkenness 
not only promotes crimes in all their 
multiple forms, but it destroys family 
life and love of work." 

This home testimony was verified, as 
we have seen, by Dr. Cabot's observa- 
tions in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. Dr. Cabot said that knowing how 
comparatively rare it is to see an Italian 
drunk in the streets, he was surprised at 
the number of alcoholic patients from 
that race, but that conversation with an 
Italian physician confirmed his figures. 
The high per capita consumption of alco- 
hol in Italy would also show their use of 
alcohol to exceed ours. 

We have seen that in his own country 
the Italian's passionate nature is inflamed 



by wine before he reaches the stage of 
drunkenness. In the New York court 
records the Italians are far down on the 
list for drunkenness, but in personal 
violence they stand at the top. 

Thus statistics as well as personal ob- 
servation point to the conclusion that the 
per capita consumption of alcohol by 
alien races swarming to our shores is 
much greater than that of the people who 
have been for generations under the in- 
fluence of our educational and legislative 
training. They show that alcoholism ex- 
presses itself in different ways according 
to racial characteristics ; that while in some 
it swells the ranks of the self-poisoned, 
requiring medical relief, or of the drunk- 
en and disorderly upon the streets, or of 
the dangerously demented, or of the pov- 
erty stricken, in others, with less visible 
warnings, it precipitates sudden crimes 
of passion and bloodshed. 

By continuing the alcoholization of 
the immigrant we are bringing ourselves 
dangerously near to the time when the 
question will not be what America will 
do for the immigrant but what the immi- 
grant will do to America. 



HEALTH CONSERVATION THROUGH EDUCATION 

Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, Boston. 



THE successful campaign against 
the harmful germs has been so to 
raise the inherent fighting power 
of each human being that the attacks 
from germs cannot get by the person's 
defense ; that is, by his asset of health in- 
come. Each person has within himself 
this resistant power to disease. Modern 
medicine consists greatly in bringing it 
into action. In the fight against tubercu- 
losis alone it has resulted in a reduction 
of deaths in Massachusetts of 45 per cent 
since 1880. If the same principal is ap- 
plied widely and in accordance with es- 
tablished facts in medicine, so that indi- 
viduals are enabled to develop a greater 
working power, both in quality and in 
quantity, the increase of each one's wage 
income would exceed, or at least keep 
pace with rising prices. 

The more clearly one sees the whole 
field of preventive medicine, the stronger 
the conviction that all the problems are 

In an Address on "Prevention of Disease rs. the Cost of 

(Jour. A. M. A.. 



social problems and that they must be 
solved by social remedies. This is at 
once evident when we recognize first that 
the responsibility for the conditions that 
cause these diseases lies with the people, 
and secondly that all the power and the 
authority for bettering conditions also 
rest with society and its agents. 

It is a popular belief that the control 
and the prevention of disease are largely 
a duty of the medical profession. This is 
not true. The medical profession can 
and does furnish the technical informa- 
tion as to how disease can be abolished, 
or at least reduced. The physicians can 
point out the way, but th^y cannot of 
themselves accomplish anything perma- 
nent without public support. This sup- 
port, this co-operation, can come best 
when the public understands what is 
needed and why it is necessary. Public 
education, therefore, becomes an indis- 
pensable and a necessary factor in every 
movement for conserving health. 

Living." before the Women's Municinal League, Boston. 
Tune 7. 1913.) i r\r\n]r> 
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ALCOHOL'S VICTIMS IN THE LAND OF BEER. 



EVEN yet, one meets with the claim 
that Germany, the land of beer, 
has Httle drunkenness. Evidence 
to the contrary is accumulating although 
» statistics as yet are imperfect as Dr. 
Hartweg, director of the Statistical Bu- 
reau of Lubec, pointed out in an address 
before the German Congress on Temper- 
ance Education of Youth, partly because 
the terms, "alcoholism," "inebriety" and 
"drinkers," are variable and not so sharp- 
ly defined as in the cases, for instance, of 
blindness, deafness or hygienic dwellings. 

We are further delayed in getting an 
adequate representation of the meaning 
of alcohol to the nation, said Dr. Hart- 
weg, by the fact that statisticians for a 
long time lacked insight as to the signifi- 
cant importance of alcoholism and have 
failed to give it direct attention. This is 
true not only of Germany ; in the United 
States, also, many of the statistics are, as 
it were, a by-product of data gleaned for 
some other purpose. 

Such was the case with the material 
obtained from the German Imperial Sta- 
tistical Bureau in 1906 and 1910, but pos- 
sibly it is for this very reason all the more 
reliable and free from bias. 

In an examination of these and other 
official statistics, Dr. Hartweg shows 
that according to the latest estimates 
Germany is spending annually about 
3,565,000,000 marks for alcoholic drinks! 
more than twice as much as for army and 
navy (1,555,000,000 marks in 1912). 
"Much has been said about the folly of 
our expenditures for armament; there is 
even more reason to call folly this vast 
expediture for alcoholic drinks." 

The general hospitals of Germany 
treated 31,809 cases of alcoholism and 
delirium tremens in three years, 1905 to 
1907. Nineteen thousand and ninety-six 
alcoholic cases were treated in the hos- 
pitals for mental diseases, epilepsy, etc., 
making a total of about 50,000 cases of 
pronounced alcoholism. There were, 
moreover, 38,244 patients with mental 
diseases in which intemperance was a 
factor; in the general hospitals, 6,145 
cases of liver cirrhosis, a disease nearly 
always associated with hard drinking. 
This makes altogether 85,289 persons in 
whose condition alcohol was markedly a 
factor, to say nothing of hundreds of 
other patients received in the general 



hospitals in whose illness alcohol was a 
factor, and it is known that only a frac- 
tion of cases of illness come to a hospital 
for treatment. 

Death Lross from Drink 

Mortality statistics are not yet suffi- 
ciently detailed to reveal exactly how 
large is the number who die as the direct 
result from drink. 

In Prussia from 1909 to 191 1, Dr. Hart- 
weg states, between 825 and 1,096 died 
annually. The figures for the whole em- 
pire must be between 1,300 and 1,600, say 
1,500 in round numbers. The deaths in- 
directly due to alcohol estimated on the 
basis of the Swiss percentages of 9.2 per 
cent of deaths of men and 1.7 per cent of 
deaths of women, would give a total for 
Germany for the year 1910 of about 31,- 
000 deaths, or only a few thousand less 
than the whole Franco-Prussian war 

cost (40,743)- 

About 1,300 men committed suicide as 
the direct or indirect result of drink. 
Other Social Losse 

Imperial statistics give no clue as yet 
to the extent in which drink is a factor 
in crime, but in Bavaria in 1910 informa- 
tion was obtained showing that 1 1.5 per 
cent of all convicted persons were in- 
toxicated or under the influence of alco- 
hol when their crimes were committed. 
Even on the basis of 10 per cent, if the 
same ratio holds for all Germany, it 
would give a total of 53,800 persons for 
whose misdemeanors drink may have 
been wholly or partly responsible. 

Saxony divorce rates applied to all 
Germany would place the number of di- 
vorces granted for drink at about 600 
annually. But this gives no true concep- 
tion of alcoholism on married life since it 
enters into other causes assigned for di- 
vorce. 

All these are figures behind which so 
much misery is concealed that they com- 
pel not only consideration but action. 

Further compilation of statistics, says 
Dr. Hartweg, will certainly not weaken 
but sharpen this impression, but the anti- 
alcohol movement has a pressing need of 
comprehensive figures. — Translation for 
The Scientific Temperance Journal. 

OVCE Truth's banner unfurled 
Where's Falsehood? 
Sun-smitten to nothtngness^^'"'"^**' ' t 
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With the Editor 



DISHONESTY AND DRINK AS 
FACTORS IN CRIME. 

UNDER the heading, "Dishonesty, 
Not Drink," the American Wine 
Press (Oct. 15, 1913) quoted 
figures from the Board of Directors of 
the Virginia State Penitentiary to the 
effect that of the 675 prisoners received 
during the year ending Sept. 30, 1912, 
315, or nearly half, were total abstainers 
from intoxicating liquors; 275 "moder- 
ate" drinkers, and only eighty-five in- 
temperate. 

"These figures," triumphantly declared 
the American Wine Press, "absolutely re- 
fute the claims constantly made by pro- 
fessional agitators and Prohibition or- 
ators that drink is responsible for most 
of the crime and criminals. The truth is 
these statistics show that most of the 
crime comes from greed and dishonesty." 

So much for the interpretation of the 
Wine Press. 

The secretary of the Board of Directors 
of the Virginia State Penitentiary writes 
under date of Oct. 7 : 

"The figures quoted are correct, but it 
must be borne in mind that the table is 
compiled from answers given by the con- 
victs themselves. In my opinion it is not 
worth the paper upon which it is printed. 
T doubt if 10 per cent are total abstain- 
ers. Long experience teaches me that 
the new arrival almost invariably tries 
to impress the official minds of the insti- 
tution that he is innocent, or at least in- 
nocent of intentional wrong-doing, and 
that his habits are good." 
* 

TWIN EVILS. 

THERE was a notorious trial on the 
Pacific Coast the past summer in 
which the downfall of two young 
women was the center of a moral tragedy. 
Champagne had been served the young 
women at the instance of the men. "I 
guess I was intoxicated," said one of the 
victims shamefacedly, according to the 
newspaper accounts. 

The Chicago Vice Commission declar- 
ed that in its investigation of the social 
evil, next to the house of prostitution the 



most important and conspicuous element 
was the saloon. Dean Sumner, chairman 
of that Commission, declared that the 
saloon "is the greatest supporter of the 
social evil." 

A report of an exhaustive, up-to-date 
study of working conditions in New York 
department stores appeared in July in the 
National Civic Federation Review. Em- 
bodied in the report is a statement signed 
by thirty-seven representative men and 
women, qualified to speak, who believe 
gross injustice has been done department 
store girls and working girls in general 
through comments linking the wage- 
scale with the so-called 'white slave' 
problem." 

Brigadier Emma J. Bourn, superin- 
tendent of the Salvation Army's Rescue 
Home, testifed that so far as she could 
recall in about 1,500 cases handled in 
thirty years she had never had an ex- 
perience where she could trace the down- 
fall of a girl directly to insufficient wages 
or poverty. 
Immorality as a Consequence of Drink. 

"Immorality," said one woman who 
had suffered all the horrors of poverty, 
"is not a thing of class. Of ten girls 
whose confidence I had, strong women 
between 18 and 35, none became unfortu- 
nate through actual want. Only two ac- 
tually sold themselves, and they were 
two who were lazy and of strong sexual 
natures. Four were fond of liquor and 
immorality followed." 

As it happens, in this small group the 
percentage of immorality due to drink 
coincides exactly with that given by Dr. 
R. W. Brandthwaite in his study of over 
800 immoral and inebriate women in 
British reformatories. There were 40 per 
cent of these women for whose immoral- 
ity "there was apparently no other reason 
than the antecedent alcoholism or alco- 
holic indulgence." 

A Question of Public Health. 

The effect of alcohol in lessening the 
natural self-restraint is thus a tremen- 
dous factor in creating that world of 
immoral relations which constitutes such 
a menace to societ^.^a§^a@^QMerely 
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from the standpoint of public health, the 
connection between alcohol and the spe- 
cial vice diseases contracted while under 
its influence cannot be too definitely em- 
phasized. A volume of data on the alco- 
hol question compiled from the Imperial 
Statistical Bureau in Berlin, on the rela- 
tion of alcohol to the workingman (Quel- 
len Material zur Alkoholfrage), lays 
stress upon this very question. 

Following its discussion of the inter- 
relation of alcohol and tuberculosis, the 
volume says: 

"Of no less importance to public health 
is the close connection between alcohol- 
ism and sexual disease, the contraction 
and dissemination of which, according to . 
the experiences of physicians, attached to 
sick clubs and invalid insurance organiza- 
tions, is promoted by alcohol, while at 
the same time their cure is retarded by 
the same cause. How much of this dis- 
ease is found among the working classes 
is shown by the statement of Dr. Silber, 
of Breslau, in a prize essay entitled, 'How 
Can Contagious Venereal Diseases in 
Germany be Effectively Combatted as a 
Public Plague?' He reported that in 
Germany on the average about one-tenth 
of all members of sickness benefit clubs 
undergo treatment for such diseases. 

"Another expert, Dr. Laquer, of Wies- 
baden, estimated (1906) in the report of 
the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
German Society Against the Misuse of 
Spirituous Drinks, that of the 150,000,000 
marks lost on account of these special 
diseases, from one-third to one-half of 
this amount is directly attributable to the 
effect of alcohol." 

Go where one will into the field of effort 
for the betterment of human life and it is 
impossible to avoid meeting almost imme- 
diately the malign influence of this drug. 
The problem of social wholesomeness is 
complicated at every point to a greater or 
less degree by alcohol, not only because 
it is to so large an extent itself a cause of 
social unsoundness* but also because it 
has in social custom and long generations 
of use so permeated all classes of society 
that it tends to obscure vision as to its 
true importance. 



TIMORROW ever docs its work irresistibly and docs 
;t today, and it even strangely attains its object 
Sudi is the process of progress and that workman has 
no bad tools.— Victor Hugo. 



JOHN BARLEYCORN A POOR 
ROOM-MATE. 

UNDER this heading the Cornell Sun 
reviews an article on the drinking 
problem at Cornell, written pri- 
marily in opposition to a proposal to have 
the state legislature pass a bill prohibiting 
the sale of liquor within four miles of the 
University. It is not written from the 
standpoint of abstinence, yet there is at 
least significance in the emphasis upon 
the importance of sobriety in the Uni- 
versity man, and one may hope that with 
fuller knowledge of the scientific facts he 
will come to realize that the problem is 
not, as the article claims, solely one "of 
drunkenness." 

The writer maintains that statistics of 
the city police bureau show the decline of 
'^excessive indulgence. In the face of this 
improvement why does the cry still go 
up? The reason is obviously that there 
is ever a minority of men in college who 
cannot tell the difference between *wet' 
and ^saturated.' Every term a number of 
men are dropped from the University for 
drunkenness, and many others are warn- 
ed. These are the men who constitute 
the Problem at Cornell. They are the 
ones who, so to speak, are not content 
with having John Barleycorn for a speak- 
ing acquaintance, but insist on taking him 
for a room-mate. When it is good form 
to always stay sober, drunkenness will 
disappear." 

Meanwhile, the Seniors at Cornell have 
voted that liquors may be served only at 
the Senior Boatride and Senior Nights, 
and by a majority of forty- four they voted 
to bar out intoxicants at all other class 
functions, including the Senior banquet. 

Police statistics of Ithaca show that 
the arrests of undergraduates of Cornell 
have materially decreased in the past five 
years from 142 in 1908 to twenty-one in 
the college year 1912-13. Several reasons 
enter into this decrease, but the proctor 
of the University maintains that much of 
the disorder can be traced to drinking and 
that other amusements are now taking 
the place of the saloon. "The student un- 
der the influence of intoxicating drink is 
now more pitied than laughed at. It is 
not necessary to get drunk to be a full- 
fledged Cornellian." 

It is certainly to be hoped so. Mean- 
while, as progress ^gife^ing mad^j^e 
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spirit of sobriety there may be commend- 
ed to the university students, not only of 
Cornell but of America, the earnest words 
of Prof. Kraepelin to the university stu- 
dents of Germany : 

"The young people in our educational 
institutions are to furnish the leaders in 
the struggle of the nation toward spir- 
itual, moral and political development. 
Consequently, there falls upon them the 
tremendous responsibility of being willy- 
nilly educators of the masses 

"This is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant point in the alcohol question as 

far as students are concerned 

Alcohol has seemed to us a nice plaything 
or even an amiable friend. Today, how- 
ever, we know that the jolly comrade 
cheats us out of our self-respect, brings 
to ruin every being and every nation that 
yields to it. . . . . 

''Our movement against alcoholism is 
the sign of a new era. We wish to be 
modem men, and therefore young people 
must take the lead. 

"When foreign enemies thre;aten our 



border it is our young men who take up 
arms against them. Today when we have 
to do with an internal foe, perhaps more 
dangerous for us than all foreign enemies, 
should the student body hang back sim- 
ply that it may not be obliged to give up 
certain favorite customs?" 

The student who "drinks to excess" and 
"insists on taking John Baryleycorn 
for a room mate" began at the "speaking 
acquaintance" stage. Prof. Kraepelin's 
appeal is chiefly to those who remain at 
the latter stage but whose influence and 
example make it easy for others more 
susceptible to the drug to indulge in that 
use with which abuse begins. How far 
are the example and influence of the stu- 
• dent having only the "speaking acquaint- 
ance with John Barleycorn" responsible 
for those whose conduct brings reproach 
upon the university? 

This is the question which the modern 
thoughtful university student must con- 
sider and answer in the light of modern 
knowledge and of the growing sense of 
social responsibility. 



HOW THE FAMILY WAS SAVED FROM POVERTY. 

Edith M. Wills. 



AMONG the half-million citizens of 
the city of Boston, a few years 
ago, was an industrious working- 
man who had a wife and two children. 
He received about $15 a week, not a large 
wage with which to support a family of 
four in any city. Of this $15 he was 
spending weekly about $7 for drink, but 
a sound ancestry had given him an ex- 
ceptional constitution, and as he was still 
on the sunny side of 40, he was as yet 
losing little time from sickness, and was 
by no means a drunkard. Fortune favor- 
ed him and he contracted no disease like 
pneumonia which might very soon have 
razed the weakened citadels of life, nor 
did any accident happen to befall him to 
betray weakened recuperative power or 
precipitate delirium tremens, which not 
infrequently follows accident in a drinker, 
though it may never have appeared before. 
Nevertheless, since he was spending 
for drink $7 of the $15 earned, his family 
inevitably must live in a cheap tenement 
in a poor part of the city, with only the 
most necessary furniture. Only the good 
management and sacrificing work of a 
faithful wife kept the family fairly well 



nourished and barely decently clothed. 
The family was on the downward slope 
of comfort; reasonable luxuries had long 
been left behind, and there could be no 
savings to provide for unexpected sick- 
ness, accident or death. 

Had any one of the common calamities 
overtaken the family, especially had the 
drinker himself been taken, the family 
must have been reduced to destruction. 
Had the mother been stricken, as is often 
the case after some years of unhappiness 
and hardship, charitable aid and depend- 
ency must have followed. 

Although this heavy expenditure of 
money for drink had swallowed the mar- 
gin of resources, since the drinker had 
kept his position and did not appear to be 
a drunkard, some sociological workers of 
today would have insisted that the drink 
habit was the result of poverty in the 
home and that the poverty was not, as 
subsequent events proved it was, the re- 
sult of the drink habit. 

It is true that disease, accident or death 
would have brought the family to the 
necessity of seeking charitable aid. but it 
was the drink ^J^yj,|i@(^g{te like 
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thousands of other familied, on the very 
edge of dependency, and the final catas- 
trophe would have only been evidence of 
the complete ruin worked by drink. 

But in this particular case, before the 
drinker and his family were quite wreck- 
ed, he came under the influence of Chri§- 
tian workers who induced him to sign 
the pledge. After a fierce struggle with 
appetite and temptation, he was able to 
rehabilitate himself, and to do what prac- 
tically every self-respecting, abstinent 
man docs, apply his whole salary to the 
comfort and happiness of his family. 
Within a few months he was inviting his 
comrades to visit his home to see the new 
furniture, the better tenement, and the 
well-clothed, happy wife and children now 
freed from the fear of disaster and the 
loss of needed support. 

In less than three years the family had 
so prospered that he was able to take 
advantage of an opportunity to buy a 
good home with every expectation of 
of paying for it promptly. 

Too often, unfortunately, the reforma- 
tion is lacking which occurred in this 
particular case, and which proves the 
causal relation of drink. Such families 
often do not seek charity, but the drink- 
ing habit of one or more members de- 
prives them of the means of comfort, of 
simple culture, of a favorable environ- 
ment or even of adequate food, clothing 
or shelter. 

The wage of the average workingman 
is small. It was less than $600 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., per year in more than half 
of the 121 families studied by the Presi- 
dent's Homes Commission (1909). Near- 
ly 40 per cent had an annual income of 
less than $500. The average expenditure 
for drink per family in the United States 
is between $80 and $90per year, even using 
the conservative estimates of the total 
expenditure for drink given by the Amer- 
ican Grocer. Since thousands of families 
do not spend a penny for drink, it is evi- 
dent that the actual expenditure in drink- 
ing families must be much beyond this 
amount. When so large a proportion of 
a small wage is spent for drink, it is mani- 
festly impossible for the money to be 
spent for family necessities or comforts. 
Where the drinking continues, the work- 
man often gravitates into a lower grade 
position or eventually loses regular oc- 
cupation altogether. 



Poverty undoubtedly, in some cases, 
contributes to the formation of the drink 
habit, especially where the drinker has 
grown up in a drinking and poverty en- 
vironment. In such cases drink may be 
an effect, but it is also a cause of further 
suffering. But there are too many cases 
like the one here related to permit society 
to lull itself comfortably to inaction in 
the matter of drink, in the idea that pov- 
erty must be abolished before any sub- 
stantial progress can be made against in- 
temperance. 

GETTING READY TO BE A 
GRANDFATHER. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. 

WHETHER we believe in eugenics 
or euthenics, or both, the obli- 
gation rests upon every young 
man to prepare to be a grandfather. The 
boy who learns to drink and to smoke 
cigarettes in his youth, just to the extent 
which he indulges in these practices can- 
not be a good grandfather. The boy who 
is sullen and ugly in disposition, sour and 
morose, will make a sour and morose 
grandfather, and probably, by example 
and the passing on of example and of 
hereditary instincts will produce sour 
and morose grandchildren. 

Every evil thought just so far unfits 
one to be a good grandfather. Every 
sensuality indulged in does the same in 
redoubled measure. Every mean action 
or crooked place in a man's life, however 
little it is known by his contemporaries, 
makes him a worse ancestor for the gen- 
erations to come ; and even if he leaves no 
one behind him to bear his name, his 
secret influence and righteous example 
makes up part of the environment of the 
present day, which will make the world 
in the future a better or worse place to 
live in. 

In concluding this homily I need only 
add that it applies exactly as well to 
grandmothers as to grandfathers. — In 
Christian Endeavor World. 



I've seed my sheer of the run of things. 

Tve hoofed it many and many a miled. 
But I never seed nothing that could or can 
Just git all the good from the heart of a man, 

Like the hands of a little child. 
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KATE DORMA N— WORKER 



THE telephone jangled and she me- 
chanically lifted the receiver. It 
was Mrs. Slansky. 

"You must take a cab home," she pant- 
ed. "The baby is awful sick." 

"Have you the doctor?" 

"Yes ! Yes ! Dr. Emmett and Matt are 
with her now. Come quick!" 

For one of the few times in her life 
Kate was dazed and helpless. She re- 
peated the message to Hitchcock, and 
then she tried to put on her hat with 
fingers that trembled too much to hold 
the pin. No one would have recognized 
"Old Man Hitchcock." He telephoned 
for a hack. 

He led her to the cab and put her in. 

"Call me up if I can do anything," he 
said, as he shut the door. 

Kate dashed into the living room of the 
little yellow cottage. There was a tub of 
hot water in the middle of the room. Dr. 
Emmett, one hand on the baby's pulse, 
the other gently massaging the rigid little 
body, said: 

"Go heat blankets to roll her in. It's a 
convulsion. When she relaxes, we'll lay 
her in them." 

It seemed to Kate's agonized mind that 
that white, tiny body never would relax. 
In reality, it was but a short time before 
Matt, under the doctor's direction, lifted 
the little thing to the blankets and Kate 
rolled her in them. The doctor seated 
himself by the bed. 

"She may go into another. We must 
watch her every minute," he said. 

Kate and Matt and Mrs. Slansky stood 
at the bed-foot. Suddenly Kate leaned 
tensely across the foot. of the bed. 

"Doctor," she whispered, "That is what 
you warned me of, isn't it?" The doctor 
nodded without taking his eyes from little 
Mary. Kate's strong hands clutched the 
bed. Her mind suddenly was clear; 
clear, and for the time merciless in its 
anger as only the outraged mother's 
mind can be. She began to speak, never 
raising her voice so that it would disturb 
her sick child. She turned to Matt and 
he quailed before the anger in her brown 
eyes. 

"See your work, Matt," she said. 
"Aren't you proud of it? It isn't as if 
you had to be a drunkard, you know. 
You didn't inherit it. You drink because 
you are too lazy and selfish and stupid 



to stop. Look at your work! She'll 
grow up to be an epileptic. There 
couldn't be anything worse for her. And 
you think you can keep this up forever? 
That I'm the kind of a fool that will sup- 
port you and watch my child grow into 
idiocy and you come reeling home like 
the maudlin, drunken fool your are, for- 
ever? You are mistaken. Matt. Right 
here is where I stop. Oh, I hate you, 
Matt Ryan. It's the weak fools like you 
that bring ruin. The rascals we can lock 
up. If it was only you lying there on the 
bed instead of my baby. I'd feel as if I 
could laugh for joy." 

"Why didn't I listen to Father Mich- 
ael?" Kate went on. "Why did I think 
I knew more than he? Why didn't this 
illness come to me instead of my baby? 
I suppose the Lord knew that I'm so 
thick-skinned that the only way he could 
hurt me enough was through my child. 
And he was right! Oh God! O God, how 
it hurts!" 

"Hush!" said Dr. Emmett, suddenly. 
"Put more hot water in the tub, Mrs. 
Slansky. Ryan, take the child." 

"No !" screamed Kate. "He never shall 
touch her again." She shoved Matt aside 
and picked the baby up. Matt went over 
to a chair and sat down. All the rest of 
that terrible night he scarcely stirred. 
Kate did not speak again until toward 
dawn, when she said in a voice neither 
man was to forget : 

"Doctor, let her die. It's better for her 
to die." 

And Dr. Emmett answered quietly. 
"We must fight to the last, but that is 
very near. Ryan, you had better go for 
Father Michael." .... 

And so Kate and Matt learned the cost 
of their ignorance and weakness, and lit- 
tle Mary's life was the price they paid. — 
From Today, Sept., 1913. 
* 

JOHN BARLEYCORN NEVER HELPS 

DR. A. H. PURDUE, state geologist 
for Tennessee, wrote one of a very 
large number of letters received by 
Jack London concerning "John Barley- 
corn" in which he said : 

"In reading this story of your life I 
have wondered if you would have accom- 
plished what you have, had you never as- 
sociated with John Barleycorn; if he has 

not many times stimulated you, arousine 
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for the time, all the force there was in you, 
which had the effect of inspiration that 
formed the basis of your work. I say this 
thought forced itself upon me, even 
though I myself have never made the 
acquaintance of John Barleycorn and 
know by experience nothing of his influ- 
ence as an associate." 



In reply Jack London wrote as follows : 
"No, please believe me, what I have 
accomplished in this world has been in 
spite of John Barleycorn and not because 
of John Barleycorn. John Barleycorn 
never helped me to do anything. This is 
straight and flat and right out from the 
shoulder." — Century Publishing Co. 



INSANITY— RESULT OR CAUSE? 

By A.. and T. Leppmann, in "Health a nd Disease in Relation to Marriage.' 



THERE are ingenious doubters who 
interpret the frequent concurrence 
of alcoholism with insanity and 
crime quite differently than we have 
hitherto. The two latter occurrences, 
they contend, are not causally subordi- 
nate to the first, but of equal rank with it ; 
all the three of them spring from the same 
source, from the deteriorated state of 
mind, the psychical degeneration which is 
quite especially associated with hereditary 
predisposition or with early acquired de- 
fects of the brain. 

Enfeebled brains, degenerate indivi- 
viduals, mostly incline to alcoholism and 
are hit the hardest by it. But directly we 
begin to understand this, we see what an 
enormous exaggeration it is sfmply to 
place alcoholism, crime and insanity as 
equally subordinate results of hereditary 
degeneration. 

The germ of alcoholism, crime and in- 
sanity, does not lie in this defeneration, 
as in the seed-corn the germ of a definite 
plant. The point is rather a congenital 
absence of harmony of the soul, of equi- 
librium between desires and inhibitions, 
and it is because of this absence that a 
definite injury develops, but only under 
certain well-defined conditions of life. 
There are the following possibilities: 

Either the conditions of life are so fav- 
orable that the weakness of the original 
tendency is thereby entirely overcome: 
education and social conditions are so ad- 
vantageous that the degenerate remains, 
nevertheless, a sober and honest man and 
does not become insane. 

Or, again, the conditions of Iffe are so 
unfavorable, bad examples, insuflicient 
nutrition, injudicious treatment, so act in 
conjunction that all the above three in- 
juries set in, and, indeed, independently 
of one another. 

Between these two extremes there is, 
however, a certain average of the condi- 



tions of life, in which it may easily hap- 
pen that the decay into crime or insanity 
is retarded until the insufficient inhibition 
leads the mentally degenerate to drink. 
Then only, when alcoholism with its con- 
sequences has been added to the con- 
genital defect — then only do those further 
signs of decay become manifest. 

Thus these cases in which alcohol plays 
a very material part as an intermediate 
cause are very frequent, and we may well 
say to ourselves : 

"Had it been possible to keep these 
people away from alcohol, they would not 
have become criminals or lunatics." 

But alcohol as such may, though per- 
haps in the minority of cases, act im- 
mediately as the original and principal 
cause of the insanity or of the sinking in- 
to crime. We know that many people 
acquire the habit of drinking injurious 
quantities of alcohol under the influence 
of physiological recklessness, through in- 
discriminate seeking after pleasure, 
through drinking customs which it is 
difficult to disregard, through tempt- 
ing opportunities, through particularly 
hard and thirst-producing work. 

Even if they should not through this 
alone become criminals or lunatics, slight 
additional causes along with alcoholism 
are then sufficient to bring about the 
other serious consequences. Social mis- 
fortunes, special temptations, an unhappy 
married life, etc., induce the alcoholic far 
more easily than the healthy man to com- 
mit breaches of the law; in the case of 
such offenses as bodily injury, defama- 
tion and so on, there is not even any need 
for other co-operating causes. 

Insanity, moreover, attacks the alco- 
holic even if he was hereditarily untainted 
and originally perfect, sooner than sober 
persons if such accidental agencies as in- 
jury to the head, syphilis, want or im- 
prisonment come into play. 
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PREVENTABLE INSANITY. 

Thomas Salmon, M. D., New York City. 



IT IS likely that alcohol, as a predispos- 
ing or as an immediate cause is re- 
sponsible for more than a third of 
all admissions to our hospitals for the in- 
sane. When, however, we consider alcohol 
as a cause in diseases in which etiological 
factors enter, we are upon ground where 
statements must be made with caution 
and with many qualifications. Thus, a 
man with a considerable degree of con- 
genital mental defect is induced by some 
companions to take a few drinks of whis- 
ky, and he thereupon develops an episode 
of excitement which lasts for several 
months. Alcohol is not the most prom- 
inent feature in such cases, perhaps, and 
yet if it is withheld such persons may 
never develop acute mental symptoms. 

In considering alcohol as a cause of 
mental disease it seems best to confine 
ourselves at first to those diseases which, 
from their symptom-complexes, we have 
come to recognize as the alcoholic psy- 
choses. In these disorders, acute alco- 
holic hallucinosis, chronic alcoholic in- 
sanity and Korsakow's disease, to diag- 
nose the disease is to know the cause. 
About 12 per cent of all first admissions 
are for these psychoses. They are met in 
men about three times as frequently as in 
women, and, as in the case of general 
paresis, more frequently in admissions 
from cities than from the country. 

These alcoholic psychoses are the di- 
rect, unmistakable results of intemper- 
ance acting in many cases upon psycho- 
pathic individuals, but it is believed that 
in less direct ways alcohol is responsible 
for nearly as large a share of admissions 
to hospitals for the insane. In the year 
ending September 30, 1909, 45.7 per cent 
of all the men admitted and 15.7 per cent 
of all the women admitted were addicted 
to the excessive use of alcohol. 

The idea is spreading among psychia- 
trists, that, in a world of drinkers, the 
alcoholic is an abnormal type. This fact 
does not in any way lessen the importance 
of alcohol as a cause of mental disease, 
but it shows the great necessity of throw- 
ing especial safeguards about unstable 
persons in whom intemperance may lead 



to such disastrous results. 

There is hardly a mental disease which 
is not influenced unfavorably by alcoholic 
habits. It lends a tremendous impetus to 
the retrogressive changes in senility, and, 
as has been said, the acquisition of alco- 
holism by defectives often results in acute 
mental symptoms when none need have 
occurred if the alcohol had been withheld. 
Statistics collected independently by sev- 
eral investigators show that the parents 
of nearly 50 per cent of defective children 
were alcoholics. It is held by many psy- 
chiatrists that no other single cause of 
imbecility and idiocy, except mental de- 
fectiveness in the parent, can compare 
with alcoholism in the parents, intemper- 
ance of mothers during pregnancy being 
thought to be particularly likely to result 
in mental defect in the offspring. 

Bezzola and Hartmann state that ex- 
aminations of the birth-dates of idots and 
imbeciles in Switzerland show that con- 
ception occurred in a large proportion of 
cases at seasons of the year when the 
celebrations of certain festivals were ac- 
companied by much intoxication. It is 
said that this is popularly recognized and 
that such children are known as "rausch- 
kinder" ("jag-children"). On the other 
hand, the birth-dates of defective children 
in certain fishing villages in Northern 
Europe where there is much periodic in- 
toxication have been carefully studied and 
no such relation discovered.* 

It must be borne in mind that the alco- 
holic parents of feeble-minded children 
are often alcoholics because they are 
feeble-minded.f 

The prevention of mental diseases due 
to alcohol, like the prevention of those 
due to syphilis, is only a part of the gen- 
eral movement against syphilis and alco- 
hol, both being enemies of the human 
race. Excluding poverty and crime, there 
is probably no more disastrous result of 
alcoholism than the continual procession 
of unfortunates who are entering hos- 
pitals for the insane because of intemper- 
ance. — From pamphlet, Why Should 
Anyone Be Insane? issued by the N. Y. 
State Charities and Aid Ass'n. 



•The relation may have existed, but the evidence may not have been complete enough to prove it. The faihire 
to prove is not conclusive evidence of innocence. 

tin other words, which defect is caused by the other is as yet unsettled, but when either defect is found the 
other is apt to be there also; and either in the parents is apt to produce either or both in the children. 
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WHAT IS ALCOHOLISM? 

By A. and F. Leppmann, Berlin. 

THERE is an involuntary tendency 
even among professional men to 
take the meanings of the term 
alcoholism in too narrow a sense and to 
look upon it as identical with the in- 
ability to resist under ordinary circum- 
stances the desire from immoderate in- 
dulgence in alcoholic liquors, or, in other 
words, with dipsomania. 

It must be pointed out that from the 
standpoint of science and for practical 
purposes, the word alcoholism includes 
all the changes, physical and psychical, 
which arise if alcohol exercises its toxic 
effect upon the human constitution either 
for a limited period only, or permanently, 
that is, for an unforeseen length of time. 
The limited effect produces acute alco- 
holism, the continued or long-lasting ef- 
fect, chronic alcoholism 

For the complete interpretation of the 
term "chronic alcoholism," it is quite im- 



material whether the cause of the chron- 
ically toxic action of the alcohol arises 
from an unconquerable craving for in- 
toxicating liquors or from a harmless and 
even supposed beneficial habit, from the 
occupational inducements of liquors, or 
only from constantly working in alco- 
holic vapor. 

It is also immaterial' whether the 
chronic intoxication is the result of an 
accumulation of acute attacks of drunk- 
enness, or of a continuous succession of 
slight semi-intoxications. 

The term "chronic alcoholism" in its 
scientific sense, which we have to use 
here, includes all these possibilities in an 
equal manner. 

It is really nothing but a paraphrase of 
the nature of the chronic intoxication 
that is contained in Kraepelin's words: 
"Everyone is an alcoholist in whom the 
after effect of a potion of alcohol has not 
yet disappeared by the time the next one 
begins." 



LEGENDS OVER BLACK BARS 
SHOULD BE TRANSPOSED. 

Alcohol Impaired Precision 

OF 

Measurements by the Eye 

Thirty Tests for Determining by Sight the Middle Point of a Bar 



Average Extent of Krror After Taking One Bottle Wine in the Course of 45 Minutes. 



Average Extent of Error When No Alcohol Was Taken. 



.Hinch 



The ratio of error was even greater when an equal amount of pure diluted 
alcohol was taken. 



Rxperimenu by W. Rcis, 895. Physiological 
Aspects of the Liquor Problem. 1903. 
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50 SPLENDID NEW POSTERS 



WHAT THEY SHOW— 

Relation of Alcohol to Accidents, Athletics. 
Physical and Mental Work, Health, Long 
Life, Child Welfare, Social Questions. 

WHERE TO USE THEM— 

Store Window Exhibits, Fairs, Health Ex- 
hibits, Conventions, Public Libraries, Bill- 
Boards, Church Bulletin Boards, Sunday 
Schools and Public Schools, Sunday Even- 
ing Addresses, Young Pe<K>le's Meetings, 
Y. M. C. A. Meetings and Buildings. 



WHAT THEY ARE— 

Size — 24x38 inches on excellent paper. 

All Ulugtrated— some pictures, some diagrams. 

Many printed in Two Colors. 

WHAT THEY COST— 

Single Poster, 25c. One dozen, $2.50. 
Complete Set of 50, $10.00. 

DESCRIPTIVE HANDOOK— 

Full* papfe reproductions of posters. Full 
descriptive details and many supplementary 
facts about alcohol. Paper, 50c. Cloth, 75c. 



List of Poster Sent Free on Application 

''Reach the People Where They Are" 



PLANS FOR A YEAR'S POSTER 
CAMPAIGN 

By Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Boston 



Move I — Post 40 posters on private 
trees, fences, windows, etc. Get the doc- 
tors to give the money [$8], thus estab- 
lishing the movement as a health move- 
ment and a man's movement. 

Move 2 — Have, during your no-license 
campaign, a School Poster Day; give 
every small boy a baseball poster to paste 
on his bat; every small girl a paper doll 
poster. 

Move 3 — Hold a meeting — women's 
clubs, churches, granges, etc. Have a 



doctor and a social worker speak, and 
band together to ask for municipal post- 
ing in parks and playgrounds after the 
manner of Cambridge, Mass. (14 bulletin 
boards cost $9, money given privately). 
Organize for a summer campaign of big 
posters along the trolley lines; get the 
churches to put out bulletin boards; get 
the surrounding towns to come in. Begin 
the posting in May and keep it up till 
October. 

Move 4 — Ask the trolleys to carry pos- 
ters for one week on their dashers. 



UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEMPERANCE HELPS 

Get This Pamphlet Right Away joe Babcocks Accident (new) %'^ 

,,^ ,^,^ . , ^« ^„ «^^,, Alcohol and the Peak of Accidents (new) .30 

YOU'LL WANT A LOT OF THEM a 1 u 1 r> *• 1 tr . r r> 1- 1 

Alcohol — Practical Facts for Practical 

32 Pages 2 1 Illustrations People (new) 25 

ALCOHOL IN EVERYDAY LIFE ^TuJ^r^L?J'''(T.J^ ^^^ ^'"""^''^ ^'"^^ ""^ ^c 

the Ledger (new) 25 

Simple Enough for School Children Some Modern Facts About Alcoholic 

Practical Enough for the Thoughtful Man Drinks (16 pp. 5c) 1.50 

Interesting Enough for Everybody Dangers in the Use of Beer (20 pp. 5c) . . . 2.50 

Single Copies 10c. 25 Copie. $1.00. SO Copic, |1.75, ^^^^^^^ ^"^ the Individual (32 pp^ 5c)... 4.OO 
100 Copies $3; Prices in larger quantities on request. Send $.15 iOT Sample Set. 

Ask also about our Stereopticon Slides and accompanying lecture material. Scientific 

Temperance Journal and other helps. 

The Material Is Ready— Use It 
The Scientific Temperance Federation, 23 Trail St, Boston, Mass. 
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AT THE POINT OF THE PENCIL 

IS IT just or consistent for legislatures 
to pass laws forcing manufacturers to 
pay heavy damages whenever their work-, 
men are injured when the manufacturers 
are compelled to endure the presence of an 
agency which almost more than any other 
is directly responsible for accidents? One 
of them says "No," (p. — ), and data on 
pp. 52 and 76a help him to prove it 
♦ 

ONE OF the influential organs of the 
liquor traffic is reported to have said 
recently that this case of the liquor traffic 
is called for adjudication by the American 
people and its trial can no longer be post- 
poned ; that in spite of the invested billions 
and its great taxpaying ability, as soon as 
the people decide that the truth is being told 
about the alcoholic liquor trade, the money 
value will not count, for conscience aroused 
puts the value of a man above all other 
things. One way by which alcohol traffic 
operates to destroy these temporal and 
eternal values is pointed out on pp. 54-7. 



IS IT true, as some argue, that only 
feebleminded and otherwise mentally 
defective persons become drunkards — that 
drunkenness is not primarily the result of 
wrong ideals and constant temptation, but 
of feeble mentality? If so, how account 
for the fact that in a t3rpical village fur- 
nishing exceptional environment, all the 
drunkards, 30 in the 220 families, were of 
at least fair stock and all were certainly 
sound-minded? (See p. 70.) 
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IN recent years we have heard much 
about school children who failed to 
keep up with their school work in spite of 
the best efforts of conscientious teachers, 
and who, besides losine the value of the 
instruction, laid heavy burden on the tax- 
payers. An investigation similar to that 
made by a German teacher (p. 68) would 
probably explain some cases of poor school 

work. 

♦ 

DURING the recent Balkan War the 
Greek and bervian soldiers marched, 
fought and pursued under conditions of 
rigorous cold and of tropical heat, and 
when wounded recovered surprisingly 
quick. Some reasons why they easily out- 
classed their comrades of otfier nativity 
are given (pp. 45, 63). 
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44*111 711 KRK there is no vision the people perish." So wrote 
VV the Old Testament seer. To popularize ideals of pa- 
triotism, so that the great dreams which made our nation shall 
"be constantly in the thought of all the people, is a modern need 
in our land. The tendency is for detailed, wrongs and for petty 
programs of reform to fill the people's eyes. Let us not for- 
get the great principles that have made us a nation. The cure 
for our ills lies in an application of the lofty truths which are 
woven into the texture of our national being. If more of us 
would give ourselves whole-heartedly to the promotion of the 
old-fashionied conceptions of patriotism we should be doing a 
fundamental service to our land. We are in real danger of 
letting the little echoes of criticism and agitation drown out the 
great voice of the American spirit. — The Continent. 



Alcohol In the Balkan War 

By Dr. Popov ic 

LDr. Popovic, of Belgrade, who has taken part in two Balkan wars, consented to give an address on alcohol 
in the Balkan war of 1912-13 in the fourth scientific course on alcoholism at St. Gall, Sept. 19 and 2(i The fol- 
lowing is a resume of his lecture translated for the Scientific Temperance Journal from L'Abstincnce.) 



THIS is not the first time that one 
has been able to prove the un- 
happy effect of alcohol in time of 
peace and of war. History relates several 
instances in which great defeats have been 
caused by its use. But because of in- 
sufficient observations, especially of the 
somewhat remote instances, only a small 
part of the facts has been used and de- 
scribed. 

As regimental physician in the siege 
artillery I participated in the campaign in 
old Servia and Macedonia with the first 
Servian army, and then spent two months 
with the Servian-Bulgarian army during 
the siege of Adrianople until its fall. Dur- 
ing a campaign of seven months I sought 
as a physician and an abstainer to observe 
everything which closely or remotely con- 
cerned the alcohol question. I gathered 
facts directly among the Servian and 
Bulgarian troops and was able to -observe 
also Turkish prisoners. My information 
concerning the other allied armies was at 
second hand.. 

Official Restrictions oti Alcohol. 
There were some effective means f)f 
combating alcoholism in war-time pre- 
scribed by the commander of the Servian 
army, based on article 1039 of the war 
regulations which .recommend that there 
be no use of alcohol. As far as I was 
able to learn, no other Balkan country has 
such an article. One may regret that they 



did not go a step further than recommend- 
ing and directly forbid alcoholic drinks. 

The interdiction was left to the initia- 
tive and good sense of individual com- 
manders. But it is very important to note 
that the Servian officer is never charged 
to procure or give alcohol to soldiers in 
health. 

It was quite otherwise with the Bulgar- 
ians. In the division of Tundscha in which 
we Servians found ourselves with our long 
siege guns, they regularly gave the sol- 
diers considerable quantities of alcohol 
(brandy) and this practice was usual also 
in other corps of the Bulgarian troops. 

As for the Turks, although they nabit- 
ually pass for abstainers they are not such 
at all. There now remain only a small 
number of erthodox Turks, chiefly in 
Asia, who are truly abstinent, that is to 
say, who do not take any alcoholic drink. 
The majority, however, abstain from 
wine, respecting the letter of the com- 
mandments of the Koran which forbid 
wine. But on the contrary, they drink 
spirits, beer and even champagne. The 
young Turks, fully emancipated, drink 
everything the alcohol industry produces. 
The Turks are even known as being great 
spirit drinkers. It is with them as with 
primitive peoples ; easily abandoning 
themselves to drink, they quickly become 
morally and physically ruined. 

According to the information furnished 
Digitized by VnOOQ iC 
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me by Turkish prisoners, both officers and 
soldiers, alcoholism is conspicuous 
throughout the army. The Albanians 
alone, of whom I will speak later, are 
very sober. 

In the Servian army where I am best 
acquainted with the facts, the officers, 
with the exception of a minority, who are 
Good Templars, drank wine, less often 
beer and spirits, and even rarely wine in 
large quantity. But they abstained abso- 
lutely only when they could not procure 
it. I observed, however, that many of 
them did not take alcoholic drinks during 
a battle and this was particularly the case 
with artillery and higher officers. 

Endurance Due to Sobriety. 

The soldiers and officers of lower rank 
lived on an almost completely abstinent 
regime during the whole campaign, be- 
cause it was very difficult for them to pro- 
cure alcoholic drinks and although the 
Servian.peasants very readily drink their 
spirits. One could prove that they very 
quickly dis-accustomed themselves to al- 
cohol and did not seek it again. It is to 
this fact that we can attribute to a large 
extent the superhuman endurance of the 
Servian soldiers. 

On the other hand, they received tea 
and sugar during the rigorous cold weath- 
er which at times reached twenty degrees 
(c) below zero, and in places where the 
water was suspected In the majority of 
subdivisions wherever epidemics were 
feared only boiled water was drunk. The 
foreign witnesses of the Balkan war have 
declared that they never saw the Servian 
soldiers drunk or even exhilarated (see 
especially the book of Dr. Vischer "At 
the Servian Front," and that of Bouca- 
beille, "The Turco-Balkan War"). 
Health and Good Discipline in 
Abstinent Corps. 

There were corps more or less import- 
ant in which the commanders or the phy- 
sicians were consistent abstainers and 
where, during the whole war, not a drop 
of alcohol was drunk. 

A division of field artillery in the divi- 
sion of the Danube where the commander, 
Lieut.-Col. Lazarevic, a zealous Good 
Templar, obtained from his troop com- 
plete abstinence, had the remarkable ex- 
perience of not having to report a single 
serious cause of sickness or any notable 
infraction of discipline. One could show 
the same facts in other abstaining com- 



mands. Among my soldiers, also, who 
took no alcohol, although they had ex- 
ceedingly arduous labors to accomplish, 
and to endure cold and a very rigorous 
service, we had no epidemic, our losses 
were at a minimum and the number of 
sick very limited. 

Diseases Caused by Drink. 

I can note, on the contrary, two ex- 
amples, where alcohol had serious con- 
sequences. They were communicated to 
me from an altogether reliable source and 
I do not hesitate, in the general interest, 
to publish them. 

One case was that of a cavalry scouting 
party whose duty it was to recconnoitre 
the route of the troops on the march. In- 
stead of going forward without delay, it 
spent three hours in a place where it found 
music, refreshments and a jolly company 
and resumed its way fairly well exhilar- 
ated. As a consequence of its delay it 
brought insufficient information so that 
the troops which it was supposed to en- 
lighten were surprised and attacked and 
suffered heavy losses, the most severe of 
the war. 

One other case. An officer of high rank, 
who, with his staff, had consumed a large 
quantity of wine, while in the resulting 
state, ordered an attack upon a fort, which 
ended in retreat and in considerable losses 
which were both useless and absurd. 
As a Cause of Inhumanities 

In the Bulgarian army, where the sol- 
diers daily received alcohol, one could 
prove many cases of drunkenness espe- 
cially among the volunteers, but also 
among the officers and subordinates who 
were good clients of alcohol. 

I was witness after the fall of Adrian- 
ople of a case in which soldiers in a state 
of pronounced drunkenness maltreated 
the Turkish, Armenian and Greek in- 
habitants, and prisoner-soldiers and offi- 
cers, and even killed some of them. T 
saw several in this same condition sack- 
ing houses, not even respecting churches. 
I saw with my own eyes (and can call 
witnesses) drunken men sacking and pro- 
faning the famous mosque of Selim. 

If I were to sum up my experiences and 
observations in the war as to alcohol I 
should do it thus: 

Prevalence of Mistaken Ideas. 

Educated persons took alcohol most of 
the time because of fear of suspected wa- 
ter or to quench thirst. During the war 
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we often had what '*christene(i" hydro- 
phobia of the friends of alcohol." Doc- 
tors even were persuaded to protect them- 
selves better from typhus, dysentery and 
cholera they should lake alcoholic drinks 
and avoid water. They depended on the 
bactericidal properties of alcohol, but 
forgot that alcohol by virtue of its 
bactericidal action exercises its harmful 
influence on the cells, and also that the 
haemolytic power of the blood by immod- 
erate use of alcohol is reduced or destroy- 
ed, and that in this way the development 
of infection is facilitated. They forgot 
also that those who use alcohol are less 
alert and do not take account of other 
sources of infection (such as bread, fruits, 
the hands, linen, utensils, etc.) They tocik 
no account of the fact that one can always 
make water harmless by boiling it, and 
that it is much easier and less expensive 
to produce good water, boiled water, or 
mineral waters, than wine or beer. They 
sometimes sent fifteen miles for wine al- 
though they had the best spring water 
only a mile or more away. 

Such men as well as the common sol- 
dier imagined that alcohol gave them 
strength, courage, gaiety. 

Alcohol Unfavorable to Wounds 

The use of alcohol was shown to be 
unfavorable also in the healing of wounds, 
as has been observed in preceding cam- 
paigns. I am indebted for an interesting 
observation to a volunteer hospital sister. 
Mile. Protie, a teacher, who served in a 
Belgrade hospital and studied some hun- 
dreds of wounded soldiers as to their al- 



coholic habits She found that those who 
were not in the habit of taking alcohol 
recovered from wounds relatively more 
quickly than those who used the drinks. 
i was able to make the same observation, 
though on a smaller scale. Several of my 
colleagues found also that the wounds of 
rtie Albanians, who, as I have said above, 
are almost wholly abstainers, healed more 
rapidly and completely than those of any 
other people. 

All the wounded Servians received only 
warm tea and no alcohol. The Bulgarian 
doctors, on the contrary, gave their pa- 
tients brandy in abundance. 

It is truly a sad and incomprehensible 
fact that doctors thus propagate alcohol- 
ism. There were in that war, especially in 
the hospitals, cases in which brandy, wine ' 
and beer were used in celebrating victo- 
ries. One must protest vigorously against 
such practices. 

War Horrors Aggravated by Alcohol 

I must declare that war is a very pesti- 
lence which not only destroys human life 
and material property, but which destroys 
also the fruits of the long labors of civi- 
lization, diminishing the moral qualities 
of man acquired with difficulty. Coupled 
with alcohol war is the greatest pestilence 
of the world. We , who are working 
against alcohol, ought as laborers for civi- 
ization to strive for universal peace, and. 
in the name of humanity, to combat alco- 
holic habits both in time of peace and of 
war. — Translated for the Scientific Tem- 
perance Journal. 



A View of the Abstinence Movement In a German University 

By W. L. Holt, M. D., Boston 



DURING my residence of the past 
three years in Germany, I have 
had an exceptional opportunity to 
see at first hand the abstinence movement 
at one of the largest German universities. 
I was a student at the University of Frei- 
burg, situated in the beautiful old city of 
that name in the Black forest. My experi- 
ences among these German abstinent stu- 
dents may interest the readers of the 
Scientific Temperance Journal; moreover 
I believe that American students can learn 
something irom their German cousins in 
social enthusiasm and methods of organi- 
zation. 



One may be surprised to learn that 1 
first joined the abstinence movement in 
Germany. That was for two reasons. We 
had no drink problem in the part of Cali- 
fornia where I had been living, for River- 
side is a dry county ; but when I reached 
Germany I was shocked at the universal 
indulgence in alcohol, especially by the 
students, and Wished to fight this great 
evil, as well as to associate, if possible, 
with students who had escaped it. Ac- 
cordingly, soon after I could talk a little 
German, I attended an open meeting of 
the "Deutscher Verein Abstinenter Stu- 
denten" or German Union of Abstinent 
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Students. About a. dozen men and a half 
a dozen women students "were sitting 
about a long table in a restaurant — so far, 
ordinary enough, but the wonderful thing 
was that they were actually not drinking 
beer or even wine, and that this was an 
**alcohol-free" restaurant-! And yet they 
were as merry as though they had nev^ 
heard of beer or wine, much less of the 
orthodox .German belief that these are an 
indispensable adjunct of social happiness. 
They seemed so much like American stu- 
dents that I felt at home at once, and 
promptly joined the local club, which was 
an intercollegiate one represented at most 
German universities. 

The temperance movement is much 
younger in Germany than in America ; and 
' among the college students in igioitwas 
still in its swaddling clothes. Out of some 
3,000 students, including over a hundred 
women, we had only a dozen regular mem- 
bers in the "Bund;" and of course we had 
no house or even a room of our own, but 
were kindly given the use of a large room 
by the owner of the "Restaurant zum 
Goldenen Apfel/' who was a temperance 
leader. But the students made up in 
large enthusiasm and zeal for the cause 
what they lacked in material resources. 
The leading members were also in the 
Neutral Good Templar Order, a branch 
of our old International Order of Good 
Templars, which is the most active and 
rapidly growing temperance organization 
in Germany. It embraces men and wo- 
men of all denominations, including ag- 
nostics, and of all political parties, and 
enlists more followers among the youth, 
because it aims especially to prevent alco- 
holism by keeping the youth abstinent 
from childhood. There is certainly great 
need of both in beer-cursed Germany — 
and also in the proud United States. 

We held open meetings every week or 
two, at which we had an address on'some 
phase of the alcohol question or on eugen- 
ics or some other social reform, followed 
always by singing college songs from our 
special song-book which contained no 
drinking songs. 

Unlike most German students, the mem- 
bers of the Bund went in strongly for 
physical culture, and believed one of the 
most practical ways of converting their 
fellow students was to introduce the 
English athletic snorts, and show them 
that only abstinent students could excel 
at them. I gave an illustrated lecture on 



student life at Harvard and another on 
football, and baseball, which were well 
attended. I had hopes of organizing a 
ball-nine, but the nearest we came to it 
was to rent a tennis-court and play occas- 
ionally. We were badly handicapped by 
the bad system of lecture hours, which 
run from eight in the morning to one 
o'clock and again from three or four to 
six or seven in the evening, making 
it impossiJ)le for any student to exercise 
regularly at the proper time, between ' 
four and six. We used to swim at 7:30 
and rush without breakfast to a lecture 
at eight, and my friends often fenced or 
exercised in a gymnasium at eight or nine 
in the evening! 

I greatly enjoyed the long walking 
tours, which we used to make every Sun- 
day into the picturesque country about 
Freiburg. If walking can be called the 
national German sport in summer, surely 
''skiing'* or running on Norwegian skis, 
was the favorite at Frieburg in winter; 
and the next fall we managed to rent a 
primitive peasant's house on a mountain 
slope and furnished it for a "Skihutte" or 
ski-hut. We had great fun cleaning, pa- 
pering and painting the old cabin, which 
the girls helped to make "gemutlich" or 
homelike. To be sure it had only a hole 
in the kitchen-roof for a chimney and, 
only two rooms, but the great porcelain 
stove defied the coldest wintry blasts and 
we had a flowing well of pu^e water in 
front of our door, and as broad a view 
and as splendid slopes for. "skiing" as we 
could wish. 

About this time we decided we could 
never compete with the old and well- 
organized drinking "Verbindungen," or 
clubs, with our loose inefficient organiza- 
tion of the "Bund ;" and after careful con- 
sideration we incorporated as a Verbin- 
dung, increasing the dues to a certain per- 
centage of the member's monthly income 
with a minimum /ate, making strict phy- 
sical as well as mental and social require- 
ments for admission and enlarging the 
demands upon the active members. A 
rich friends gave us a home consisting of 
two small but artistically furnished rooms 
above the Golden Apple Restaurant; and 
we had a very successful house-warming, 
at which our supporter in the faculty, Pro- 
fessor AschofT, graced the occasion. We 
named the society "Frieland" after a suc- 
cessful abstinent Verbindnng at the Uni- 
versitv of Munich. 
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1 should like to tell how hard we work- 
ed digging the cellar of our new cabin 
on Deadman Mountain and cutting and 
hauling wood, what a rare luxury for 
Germany we had in a shower-bath, how 
picturesque and cosy the hut was, hidden 
entirely from the main path by a little 
fir grove, what a grand view we had of 
the romantic peaks and valleys of the 
Feldberg, and especially what fun it was 
seeing the girls learning to cfi*st on the 
treacherous, narrow **skis;" but I could 
not do it justice even if I had the space. 



They are some of the happiest memories 
of my life. But we were' disappointed in 
our hopes that the new hut would bring 
us many new members. We had a good 
many candidates, but many were not ac- 
ceptable, and when I left Frieburg a year 
later, the Frieland, owing to poor leader- 
ship and a split on the Jewish question, 
was sadly reduced in membership. I, my- 
self, resi^fned becaus<; I could not endorse 
the new anti-semitic policy. I hope that 
the abstinence movement at Frieburg will 
succeed, nevertheless. 



A Study of Causes 

By E. L. Transeau 



Among the investigations into the con- 
dition of women and child workers in the 
United States made b> the Commissioner 
of Labor is one of the causes of death 
among woman and child cotton-mill oper- 
atives, which brings to light an interest- 
ing connection between the use of alcohol 
and the mortality from certain diseases. 

The specific object of this investigation 
was to obtai;i information concerning the 
danger to life incident to work in cotton 
mills. For this purpose a study was 
made of the causes of death in three of 
the largest cotton manufacturing cities, 
Fall River, Mass.; Pawtucket, R. I., and 
Manchester, N. H., during the years 1905, 
1906 and 1907. 

The inquiry made by Dr. R. Perry un- 
der the direction of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor went, back of the 
officially reported causes of death, which 
as everyone knows are too far from ac- 
curate or adequate to be of truly scientific 
value. Dr. Perry says in his introduction 
that from a practical standpoint the dis- 
eases that caused the deaths are of less 
interest than the debilitating factors of 
which the diseases may have been the 
final manifestation. Eflforts at disease 
prevention are infinitely more useful than 
curative work, but in order to prevent de- 
bility, disease and premature death a 
knowledge of their basic causes is es- 
sential. 

Inquiry was therefore made of the 
friends and relations of the diseased per- 
sons named in the records as to the con- 
ditions of life under which these dece- 
dents lived before death, especially as to 
the existence of such well-known factors 



in the causation 'of debility, disease and 
death as: 

1. Ignorance. 

2. Bad air (germs, dust, humidity, 
chemical impurities). 

3. Bad food (ill-chosen, ill-cooked, ill- 
chewed). 

4. Bad or alcoholic drinks. 

5. Bad personal, sexual or apartment 
hygiene. 

6. Long labor, short sleep. 

7. Occupational stress (hurry and 
worry). 

8. Scant income. 

9. Acompaniments of conjugal condi- 
tions (childbirth, dependency). 

10. Overwork or non-resiliency from 
fatigue. 

• At first there was no thought of inquir- 
ing into the habits of the decedents with 
respect to the use of alcoholic beverages, 
but unsolicited testimony on this point 
was oflFered so often that it was decided 
to make regular inquiry concerning it. 

The information obtained was classified 
for purposes of comparison, by age, sex, 
race and occupation, particularly as to 
whether the decedent was a mill-operative 
or a non-operative. 

Intemperance and High Mortality 

Early in the investigation it was found 
that in each age, sex and occupational 
group, almost without exception, the 
Irish presented a higher death rate than 
any other race. The difference was so 
marked that the inclusion of the Irish in 
the tabulations of the aggregate popula- 
tion proved likely to cause erroneous and 
misleading results. Hence three groups 
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were preserved in all the studies, Irish 
non-Irish and total population. 

The report does not attempt to explain 
this high mortality of the Irish race, 
which would require a special investiga- 
tion, but it throws out some very signifi- 
cant clues, and since it shows that this 
race appeared to be especially susceptible 
to tuberculosis, it is important to the race 
itself to know what may have contributed 
to the disease. 

For instance' the Irish males head all 
others in tables showing the frequency of 
intemperance, although they are not a 
correspondingly large element in the gen- 
eral population. Thus, among the total 
deceased operatives, about one in six was 
Irish ; but in the deceased operatives who 
were intemperate one in three was Irish. 

Intemperance and Tuberculosis 
Among the intemperate males who died 
of tuberculosis, about one in three was 
Irish. The Irish formed but one-sixth of 
the male non-operative population, but 
furnished almost three-fourths of the 
deaths of intemperate tuberculous men 
among the non-operatives. 

Dr. Perry says that the figures he has 
given "are too few to serve as a basis for 
any definite assertion. But since intem- 
perance is known to be a very important 
factor in tuberculosis, since the Irish show 
a much higher proportionate share of in- 
temperate decedents than any other race, 
and since this proportion is greater among 
the non-operative tuberculosis decedents 
than anywhere else, there are at leaSt 
grounds for suspecting that intemperance 
may account for some portion of the high 
mortality from tuberculosis among the 
Irish males." 

High Tuberculosis Mortality of Irish 
Bartenders 

As a rule mill operatives have a higher 
death-rate from tuberculosis than non- 
operatives. Women operatives have twice 
as large a death-rate from tuberculosis as 
women who do not work in the mills, and 
in some cases more than twice. The Irish 
males being such a marked exception to 
this rule indicated the presence among 
them of some other factor still more detri- 
mental than the bad air of the mills. No 
exhaustive investigation was made to find 
this factor in other occupations. One oc- 
cupation, however, received some atten- 
tion, that of bartender. 



The Irish race was found to furnish 
52.1 per cent, of th^ bartenders of Fall 
River. Among these bartenders the 
death-rate from tuberculosis was 40.1 per 
hundred. Among the non-Irish bartend- 
ers it was only 8.2 per hundred. 

"There is an often-quoted saying," says 
Dr. Perry, "that sobriety in regard to al- 
cohol is characteristic of bartenders. Ac- 
cording, however, to the testimony of the 
friends and intimates of the Irish bar- 
tenders of Fall River who died during the 
three years studied, the exceptions to the 
rule were so numerous as to almost es- 
tablish its converse. Certainly they were 
sufficiently numerous to justify the be- 
lief that intemperance is a common debil- 
itating cause of the prodigious death-rate 
among Fall River bartenders, of whom 
the Irish form a large proportion. 

"But the bartender death-rate is insuffi- 
cient of itself to account for the excessive 
death-rate of the male non-operative 
Irish, and no explanation of it can be 
found in the data at present available. 
There seems no room for question, how- 
ever, that for both operative and non- 
operative Irish males the death-rate was 
unfavorably affected by intemperate hab- 
its, and since the reports showed that 
such habits were more common among 
Irish decedents than among those of any 
other race, some part of the high mor- 
tality of Irish as compared with non-Irish 
males may be explained by this cause." 

* 
T^HE faculty of the University of Bonn 
''• have posted the following notice on 
the blackboard. "Among the cases of dis- 
cipline coming before us for decision we 
again and again have the experience 
that the students present the excuse that 
they were drunk or so drunk that they 
did not know what they were doing. 

"Some recent instances of this impel us 
to give notice that we are not accustomed 
to give any weight to this form of defense 
in general, and we do not recognize drunk- 
enness as a ground of extenuation. The 
students of the University fortified by a 
long course of training in character, must 
be expected to have reached such a degree 
of control and strength of will that they 
do not lose control of their sense, and 
of their actions by excessive use of alco- 
hol. If the student acts contrary to this 
duty, he must bear the consequences." — 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov^^rs, 1913. 
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"Safety First^' 

By the Editor 



WHIRLING, but protected, ma- 
. chinery, model camps for avoid- 
ing typhoid, toy cafeteria, 
health charts and diagrams, safety de- 
vices, illuminated plans, such were a few 
of the exhibits before which in quick 
succession one passed at the International 
Safety Exposition in New York, Dec. 10- 
20, 1913. 

It is one of the significant developments 
of the industrial world that it has begun 
to value the industrial unit — the em- 
ployee. Health, happiness, safety — 
these are the keynotes of this "Safety 
and Welfare" work upon which employ- 



Besides the methods already enumerat- 
ed, one found illustrations of healthful 
and inexpensive housing, of vacation 
houses and clubs, provisions for physical 
examinations, visiting nurses, bathing, 
athletics and varied out-of-doors recrea- 
tion, while the sterner side of industrial 
life is being guarded against disease and 
danger by proper lights, protection 
against dust, suitable elevator service, hy- 
gienic clothing, seats adapted to comfort 
and safety. 

Significant among the exhibits in the 
interested crowds which it drew was the 
exhibit on alcohol, most of which was that 
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ers and great corporations are spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
fact that the movement has a dollar-and- 
cents motive, that it pays as good busi- 
ness, does not in the least make it less 
useful to the individuals whom it benefits 
or the nation whom it serves. 

The International Safety Exposition 
held under the auspices of the American 
Museum of Safety, was the first attempt 
in the United States to bring together 
concrete illustrations of the varied and 
extensive work which without legislation 
the business corporations are doing for 
the safety of the public and the health, 
welfare, and safety of their own em- 
ployees. 



<^f the Scientific Temperance Federation 
of Boston, although the booth had been 
taken by the Anti-Saloon League. Over 
it hung the significant words chosen by 
Mrs. Lillian Burt, "Sobriety first — Safety 
follows/' a play upon the "Safety First" 
slogan which one begins to meet at every 
turn in journeyings by rail and through 
many factories. A gold medal was award- 
ed this exhibit. 

As these business men looked at these 
diagrams and models illustrating the re- 
lation of drink to the practical issues of 
industry, there was little quibbling over 
data, no trivial scoflFing as though this 
were a matter of minor importance — sel- 
dom anything but earnest queries or posi 
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live statements of confirmation from per- 
sonal experience of the facts presented. 
It was one of these keen-eyed managers 
of a business employing 2,300 men who 
having received the answer ''ultimately" 
to his question whether the sale of liquor 
could ever be stopped, replied almost im- 
patiently, Ultimately ! 1 believe the le- 
gal sale of liquor will be gone in ten years. 
It's got to go. It is the only way in which 
industry can ever be adequately protected 
against the results of drink." 

Industry is getting tired of the burden 
imposed by drink. It is handicapped by 
the fact that many of the workers are 
new-comers to America who have brought 
with them the old-world drinking habits. 
For these and for all, education is of im- 
mediate importance. "Show them how 
drink will injure their earning capacity" 
said one employer "and they will decide 
it is profitable to let it alone." 

Yet this cannot be done at once. In 
most cases a generation will be required. 
An evidently well-to-do painter of Rus- 
sian birth visited the exhibit and while 
not a heavy drinker, ignorant of the fact 
that his wine contained alcohol, was sure 
his drink did him no harm ; but added 
with a shrug, "My boys don't drink. I 
got one young fellar twenty years old, 
and you couldn't make him drink." and 



the fifteen-year-old son by his side, eager- 
ly listening to the conversation, looked up 
and said with a positive note, "No, we're 
not going to (Jrink." 

All this has a meaning. To.be sure. 
the coat-room checks of the Exposition 
bore on both sides a whisky advertise- 
ment. Five years from now. perhaps 
sooner, this will not occur. Perhaps it 
was an inadvertence this time. Business 
will learn to be consistent with itself. 

The delicate problems of employer and 
employee need delicate touch in adjust- 
ment. Both sides are learning that alco- 
hol spoils that delicacy, that whether used 
by employer or employe it dims the clear- 
brained vision of what is just to each, 
that it interferes with the rights of each 
in their mutual relations, that from first 
to last it is enemy and enemy only to 
the man who has his way to make in the 
world. 

These are signs not yet entirely upon 
the surface of our Twentieth Century 
life. The unobservinp- may fail to detect 
them and therefore fail to realize how far 
and how dtep is spreading antagonism to 
alcohol. Bur the currents of opposition 
are there. Each year makes them strong- 
er. One of these days they will come to 
the surface, and the grip of alcohol on 
industrv and the nation will'be broken. 



Drink Pushed Back As a Safety-First Measuie 

By Thomas D. Wesi^ 

Manager Vest Stffl Foumlry Company, C'lcvclaud. Ohio. 

The following article, although concerned with the rcmovial of saloons from the vicinity of industrial plants, 
properly finds a place in the Journal because of the first-hand information which it contains of the damaging 
effects of alcoholic liquors upon the safety, health and morals of the men and women in industry. 



THE very fact that saloons endeavor 
to cluster around industrial plants, 
to locate as close as they can tc) 
the entrances and exits, demonstrates thnt 
they are highly prized opportunities in 
such locations for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

Many instances are cited by employers 
and liability insurance agencies of the re- 
sponsibility of the near-by saloon for the 
maiming and killing of men in factories, 
and of its being at the bottom of variou.^ 
kinds of trouble when men have carried 
its sense-destroying influence into their 
work-a-day hours. 

That the close proximity of saloons to 
establishments having machinery or t* nh 
in any form is one of the chief contribut- 
ing factors in accidents, should interest 



every manufacturer, society, state or mu- 
nicipal authority now taking. any active 
part in our nation's rampant crusade of 
"Safety First/' 

Legal Inconsistency 

The laws of today say to our industries : 
If a man in your employ loses his fingers, 
an eye, or a limb, you or your insurance 
agencies are liable to the payment of a 
heavy indemnitv. Still, saloons are licens- 
ed to be located next door to factories to 
sell employees drink that will weaken 
their limbs, befuddle their intellects, and 
thus render them liable to accidents that 
all the best safety appliances and watch- 
fulness of managers, superintendents or 
foremen in this world cannot prevent. 
This inconsistent outwitting of justice. 
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common sense and humanity, supported 
by laws, is responsible for many of the 
2,000,000 injuries and 35,000 deaths that 
occur annually in the United States today. 
The author of this article knows from 
experience what he is writing about. He 
is chairman and managing director of a 
hazardous industry located in Cleveland, 
and for some years there has been a saloon 
within a few feet of his office and the em- 
ployees entrance. But thanks to the 
county license commissioners, who realiz- 
ed the importance of "back with the sa- 
loon" on November 24, 1913, this saloon 
with others near industries in our city, 
was closed. 

Drink's Ball and Chain on Industry 

When saloons are in such close prox- 
imity to industries that men can get to 
them and back again within five to fifteen 
minutes, they can slip out occasionally 
without, being missed. Under such cir- 
cumstances a "boss" may not have reason 
to suspect there has been any drinking 
until he hears loud talk, a quarrel begins 
or someone is injured or killed. 

There is only one sure safeguard 
against these accidents. That is for the 
laws to permit no saloon to be located 
so near a factory that the men can reach 
it, unnoticed by gatemen or watchmen, 
by breaking through or areoplaning 
fences. This security calls for saloons 
being all the way from five hundred to 
one thousand or more feet, according to 
conditions and locality, clear of the plant 
limits. 

There are three distinct conditions that 
demand special consideration; any one of 
which would justify refusing licenses to 
saloons seeking to be near industrial 
plants : 

First, saloons shouM be kept back from 
all industries that have work of a hazard- 
ous nature, or where it is especially neces- 
sary for operatives to keep their wits 
about them to avoid injuring themselves 
or others, or where care must be exercised 
to do good work and avoid destruction 
of property by fire, violence or accidents. 

Second, industries that are called upon 
to work men at night, especially, should 
be free from the danger of quarreling, 
trouble, strikes and accidents due to the 
existence of near-by saloons. 

Third, all saloons should be refused li- 
censes wherever g^rls and adult women 
who pass them must pass lonely or squalid 



districts in their journeying to and from 
their homes. 

Provocation of Drinking Custom 

The location of saloons near industrial 
plants is objectionable not only for all the 
above reasons but also. on the ground that 
it causes many to acquire the habit of 
drinking, with all its evils, who otherwise 
would not do so. Young people seeing 
older men sneak out for a drink think 
they show smartness by imitating them. 
Men fighting their enslaving appetites get 
wafts of beer from buckets, bottles and the 
breath of tipplers, and are often driven 
back to drink in spite of a manly fight. 
Alcohol Not Necessary 

Some take the position that intoxicants 
are necessary, to many, especially in hot 
work or during the summer time. Experi- 
ence shows that this is an error. There is 
no hotter work than attending crucible 
furnaces where the man has to stand di- 
rectly over seething pots of molten steel 
with a blazing flame coming up all around, 
his clothes protected by asbestos cover- 
ing. This is the hottest work imaginable 
— a perfect Hades — but we know men who 
in this work would never for one moment 
think of drinking anything but water. 
Again, the writer, a small man, a tee- 
totaler, carried "bull ladles" of molten 
metal in his younger days without diffi- 
cutly, when much larger men drinking 
beer, and thinking it necessary, would 
"play out." 

The writer has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee to conduct a national 
campaign to push back the saloon from 
the doorways of industrial plants. This 
campaign was resolved upon at an en- 
thusiastic session of the convention of 
the American Foundrymen's Association 
at Chicago, October 16, 1913. 

The committee when completed will 
comprise a member of our association 
from tvcsy state and will seek to enlist 
the earnest co-operation of the govern- 
ors, legislatures and license commission- 
ers of each state as far as possible in the 
work of **back with the saloon." This 
committee also, as the writer is now do- 
ing single-handed, appeal to our coun- 
try's industrial, reform and labor publi- 
cations to give all possible publicity to 
this issue. 

It is to be distinctly understood that 
this crusade of "back with the saloon" is 
wholly in the interest of "Safety First." 
— The Survey, Dec. 20, 1913. 
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Some Aspects of Mental Hygiene 



The Prevention of Mental Death 

By Everett S. Elwood 

E^tecutive Secretary Committee on Mental Hygriene, N. Y. State Charities Aid Aun. 



I BELIEVE that the words "mental 
diseases" are much more accurate 
when applied to disordered minds 
than the legal term "insanity." Some psy- 
chiatrists say that there are at least 
twenty-seven distinct types of mental dis- 
ease. 

Alcohol as a Direct Cause 
Three of the twenty-seven, known as 
delirum tremens, alcoholic epilepsy, and 
alcoholic dementia, are definitely known 
to be caused by alcohol. In addition to 
these, two other mental diseases, namely, 
acute hallucinosis and the polyneuritic 
psychosis (Korsakoff's disease), are caus- 
ed by alcohol in an overwhelming major- 
ity of cases. These five mental disorders 
are sometimes grouped under the term of 
"alcoholic psychoses," and from the last 
report of the State Hospital Commission, 
lo per cent, of the 5,700 admissions to our 
State hospitals during the year ending 
September, 191 1, were suffering from alco- 
holic insanity in one form or another. This 
means that approximately 600 men and 
women entered our State hospitals last 
year having mental disorder brought 
about by the use of alcohol. 

A Large Contributing Cause 

In addition to being the chief cause of 
the alcoholic insanities, we find alcohol a 
* contributing cause of many mental break- 
downs of various types. To quote once 
more the annual report of the State Hos- 
pital Commission, it is there stated that 
in addition to those suffering from the 
alcoholic insanities, 6 per cent, of those 
admitted last year owed their insanity to 
alcohol as th6 chief cause, making a total 
of sixteen per cent, of all first admissions 
whose mental disorder was brought about 
by the use of alcohol. In addition to 
those cases where alcohol was the direct 
cause,.8per cent, were intemperate in their 
habits, thus making a total of 24 per cent, 
of first admissions who owed their insan- 
ity directly to alcohol, or who were ha- 



bitual users of the drug. This 24. per cent, 
contains three times as many men as 
women. 

Thirty Per Cent, of Insane Men Suffering 
From Alcohol 

The importance of these data cannot 
be overestimated, and should receive the 
careful consideration of all who are tempt- 
ed to indulge m strong drink. In the 
little pamphlet entitled "Why Should 
Anyone Go Insane?" which has been dis- 
tributed in large quantities throughout 
the State of New York, and which is in- 
dorsed by six of the leading experts in 
mental diseases in New York City, it is 
stated that 30 per cent, of all men entering 
our State hospitals, and 10 per cent, of the 
women, are suffering from conditions due 
directly or indirectly to the use of alcohol. 

Another factor enters into the produc- 
tion of the alcoholic insanities which is 
far too important to be left out of con- 
sideration; this factor is heredity. The 
last report of the State Hospital Commis- 
sion stated that in 54 per cent, of the cases 
of alcoholic insanity, there was a family 
history of insanity, epilepsy, or nervous 
disease. This bad heredity appearing in 
such a large percentage of the cases causes 
us to conclude that the individual who be- 
comes insane from immoderate use of 
alcohol, has, in the majority of cases, a 
peculiar nervous makeup. It might be 
said that his nervous system is of such 
a nature that the effects of alcohol are 
much more disastrous to him than upon 
the more rugged individual, although it 
is quite evident that many cases would 
have never developed without the bad he- 
redity in addition to the immoderate use 
of the poison. 

The Disorder of Mental Abilities 

The effects of alcohol upon mental ef- 
ficiency are far too important to be omit- 
ted, although they may not bear directly 
upoif the production of insanity. A very 
carefuP and extensive series of experi- 
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ments was performed recently by the 
leading alienist in the world, Professor 
Kraepelin, of Germany. 

The experiments were performed upon 
different groups of men, such as day la- 
borers, artisans, typesetters, and those 
whose work required the voluntary asso- 
ciation of ideas. Some of the men were 
accustomed to the influence of alcohol and 
others were not. These experiments have 
been corroborated by experiments made 
in other localities. The conclusions which 
Professor Kraepelin made were as fol- 
lows: 

"First, alcohol impairs every human 
faculty. 

"Secondly, the higher and more com- 
plex the human faculty, the more pro- 
nounced is the effect of alcohol upon it. 

"Finally, the effects of alcohol are cu- 
mulative; that is, its continuous use, even 
in comparatively moderate quantities, im- 
pairs the faculties at a rapidly increasing 
rate." 

The significance of these results is too 
apparent to need further comment. 
Cut Out Alcohol 
What can be done by way of preven- 
tion? Of course the prevention of alco- 
holic insanities means the prevention of 
the habitual use of alcohol. We should 
strenuously continue the educational work 
which has been going on for the past- 
thirty year^ in acquainting the young 
people with the pernicious effects of al- 
cohol. The medical profession is more 
pronounced than ever in its statement re- 



garding the part played by alcohol in the 
production of various diseases, both men- 
tal and physical. The results of alcohol 
in lowering one's mental and muscular ef- 
ficiency should be widely published. 

We need further scientific study of the 
exact part played by alcohol in the cau- 
sation of mental disorders, the hereditary 
effects of alcohol and the alcoholism re- 
sulting from the bad heredity. The in- 
terest now shown in the subject and the 
facts which have thus far been produced 
indicate that much more can and will 
soon be done along these lines. We 
must spread abroad the truth that he 
who wishes to attain his highest possible 
mental efficiency cannot afford to subject 
his mental machinery to the disastrous 
effects of alcohol. We should furnish op- 
portunities for social enjoyment and in- 
expensive recreation to take the place of 
amusement halls often established by the 
brewer and always supported by the prof- 
its of the liquor trade. It is humane and 
wise to care for drunkards in farm colo- 
nies with the possibility of effecting a 
cure, but it is far more humane and much 
wiser to give our young men such knowl- 
edge of the subject that they will be dis- 
posed to forego the temporary enjoyment 
of indulgence. We must train and assist 
the young in the development of suffi- 
cient character and powers of resistance 
to enable them to lead temperate lives in 
all things. — From Proceedings of the N. 
Y. Mental Hygiene Conference and Ex- 
hibit, 1912. 



God! Thou art mind! Unto the master-mind 
If ind should be precious. Spare my mind alone! 

All else I will endure, if. as I stand 

Here, with my gains, Thy thunder smite me 

down, 
I bow me; 'tis Thy will. Thy righteous will; 
I o'erpass life's restrictions, and I die. 



And if no trace of my career remain 
Save a thin corporeal pleasure of th« mind 
In the bright chambers level with the air. 
See Thou to it! But if my spirit fail. 
My once proud spirit forsake me at the last, 
Hast Thou done well by me? So do not Thou! 
Crush not my mind, dear God, though I be 
crushed! — Browning's Paracelsus. 



A Village of a Thousand Souls 



A VILLAGE in a flourishing section 
of the Middle West furnished ma- 
terial for a physical survey by an 
author in the American Magazine said to 
be a teacher in Yale University. 

Outwardly an ideal place to rear 
healthy children, the survey revealed as- 
tonishing evidences of degeneracy and the 
trail of drink running all through it. 



Sixteen Per Cent. Alcoholic Families. 

The two hundred and twenty families 
were blessed with thirteen saloons. "It 
is not surprising," said the author, "that 
our census should reveal 36 families (16 
per cent.) in which there is alcoholism/' 
and this "did not include persons who 
drink intermittently; that.is those who go 
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on sprees and sober up even if they do 
it with interesting regularity." Evidently 
the percentage of alcoholism might have 
been materially larger had these addicts 
been included. 

Ten per cent, of the families of the vil- 
lage had definite insanity or epilepsy; 26 
per cent, showed either feeble-minded or 
insane members; 2 per cent, of the pupils 
in the public schools were feeble-minded. 

Insanity, to quote the author, is not as 
irresistible as feeble-mindedness; it is not 
as incurable. Environment and hygiene 
figure more largely in reducing and con- 
trolling various insanities. Still the best 
and most convenient insurance against 
insanity will always be the acquisition 
through heredity of a sound nervous sys- 
tem from clean, temperate mothers and 
fathers. 

Where the Burden Rests 

The alcoholics (in this village) are in 
nearly all cases the fathers. 

For a generation there has not appeared 
in this village a woman who coul'd be con- 
sidered an alcoholic. This latter fact, no 
doubt, has been an eugenic advantage to 
the population, because alcohol can poison 
the embryo through the maternal circula- 
tion as in no other way. But we must 
remember that every new-born babe is the 
product of the germinal protoplasm of the 
father as well as the mother, and that 
alcohol may undermine his germ plasm to 
such an extent that an inferior child will 
be born. 

Alcohol Never Beneficial in Heredity 

The hereditary effects of alcohol are 
many; and "they are never on the right 
side." Our village map shows it in clear 
association with feeble-mindedness and in- 
sanity in thirteen cases at least. We may 
feel sure that alcohol operates as a con- 
tributing, if not as an initiating cause, in 
the production of defects and deficiency 
of the nervous system. In men it has 
been estimated that 24 per cent, of the 
mental diseases are due to alcohol, which 
combined with syphilis, accounts for al- 
most one-half of all the cases of insanity 
committed to institutions. 

No Alcoholics Were Feeble-Minded 

In feeble-mindedness, alcoholism may 
often be regarded as effect rather than 
cause. It has been found that in homes 
for inebriates as high as 60 per cent, of 
the inmates are mentally defective. They 
drink because they are iFeeble-minded. In 



spite of the large number of saloons in 
our village (there once were as many as 
seventeen) there have been only a few 
dipsomaniacs so extreme that they were 
hopelessly and helplessly given to drink. 
In fact, none of our alcoholics indicated 
on the map were also found to be feeble- 
minded. Many became victims to drink, 
but none, apparently, from sheer and mere 
mental deficiency. 

There is, of course, no satisfactory 
standard for classification; but we have 
included in our count all who drank im- 
moderately and chronically. This includ- 
ed, probably, those cases in which the al- 
coholism was extreme enough to aflfect the 
health and stability of posterity. 

We shall not draw the curtains from 
the beast-like brawls of thirty-three years 
in thirteen village saloons, or from the 
brutalities of the drunken fathers toward 
children and mothers of children, because 
these noisy scenes however distressing, 
are only incidental to the silent drama of 
human reproduction, upon which the 
eugenics of the village depends. 

Purifying Sources. 

The social reformers have all these 
years accepted the stream of life as they 
found it, and, as Haverlock Ellis says, 
"While working to cleanse the banks of 
the stream made no attempt to purify the 
stream itself." The solemn facts of he- 
redity must now be respected. Environ- 
ment is the lesser half. The Village of 
a Thousand Souls has no factories, is in 
a region of surpassing beauty, with "ample 
air. space, sunshine. The conditions of 
life are not severe. The opportunities for 
play and physical development of chil- 
dren are almost ideal; educational facil- 
ities are free. Even with the large number 
of saloons, the conditions of life are im- 
measurably superior to those of the tene- 
ment districts of crowded cities ; and yet, 
in spite of these environmental advan- 
tages. 26 per cent, of a series of 220 local 
families show the taint of either insanity 
or feeble-mindedness. 

The banks of the racial river of life 
should be beautified and ennobled by all 
that the willing hands of man can rear 
and contrive; but those benefactors who 
labor now through science and wise legis- 
lation to purify the very springs of the 
dying and living stream will be thrice 
blessed by the generations unborn. 
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Michigan's Partial Survey of Feeble-Mindedness 



INFORMATION has been gathered in 
the process of looking up twenty-six 
families representing, to various ex- 
tents, the family histories of thirty-eight 
patients at the Home for Feeble-minded 
and Epileptic. These were chosen at ran- 
dom, fourteen of which represent Lapeer 
County families. Upon completing the 
histories, five of these Lapeer families 
were found to be connected by marriage. 
From this data the total number found 
to be normal were 570, total defectives 
434. 

Roughly, the total cost of maintenance 
of these twenty-six families in different 
state institutions, has been over $86,000. 
That is exclusive of the capital invested 
m the buildings, or of charitable or state 
aid given in the homes. And while they 
represent thirty-eight patients who are 
being taken care of in the Home at La- 
peer, at an approximate cost of $35,000 
for maintenance. In these families there 
are 113 feeble-minded at large in the state, 
who should be segregated. The ultimate 
price the state must pay is incalculable. 
In one Lapeer County family alone there 
is one patient in- -the Home for Feeble- 
minded, and 24 feeble-minded members of 
the family at large. This one patient's 
maintenance has cost $1,200, while only 
a part of the cost to the county and to 
the state, of the rest of her family has 



exceeded $12,500. This is exclusive of the 
cost of maintaining the courts, jails and 
penal institutions which are filled and are 
being filled by members of her strain, to 
say nothing -of the price society is paying 
for the twenty-two prostitutes who are 
her kin. Three generations of her rela- 
tives were in the county-house and all 
feeble-minded. 

Because we see the cost of our failure 
to segregate an individual who lived four 
generations ago, we should apply the les- 
son today, and prevent society of tomor- 
row from paying for twice the number of 
defectives. 

The Immoral Feeble-Minded 

There is no doubt but what the prob- 
lem of prostitution must be approached 
from all sides, — the educative, the legal, 
the sanitary, the economic and eugenic, if 
any headway is to be made. But we do 
know that a large number of these women 
are feeble-minded and especially is this 
true in the country and smaller towns 
where the economic factor is not so potent 
a one. The motive with them is more 
often that of weakness, of moral inhibi- 
tion; the inability to resist temptation. 
And if we are doing anything to limit 
the supply of feeble-minded women we 
are aiding in the extermination of that 
horrible trade of prostitution. — From Pub- 
lic Health, Mich. Oct.-Dec, 1912. 



Hungary's Proposal to Check Mental Degeneracy 



THERE are about fifty thousand per- 
sons pf unsound mind in Hungary 
at the present day. Dr. Decsi has 
drawn attention to this fact in the medical 
society, adding the fact that more than 
one-third of this insanity is caused by 
syphilis and drink. He suggests the fol- 
lowing rules for checking the development 
of mental degeneration at the present day : 
I. Prevention of those who have been in- 
sane from marrying. It may be stated as 
a certainty that many women who have 
had one attack of insanity would have re- 
mained free from a second attack had they 
not married. 2. Immediate legislation for 
compulsory confinement of habitual 
druidcards who are the greatest propagat- 
ors of insane and degenerates, and who 
should therefore be legally restrained from 
inflicting their own vice on other human 



beings. 3. Prohibition of marriage of habit- 
ual drimkards. 4. Care in the administra- 
tion of alcohol to women, as this very often 
makes the offspring a drunkard or insane. 

5. General reformation of the marriage 
system, with certain health requirements. 

6. Prohibition of marriage when heredi- 
tary insanity exists on both sides. 7. Pro- 
hibition of marriage by paralytics, epilep- 
tics, consumptives and those afflicted with 
cancier. 8. Restriction of the liquor trade. 
9. The establishment of intermediate 
houses, so to speak, where those suffering 
from acute, but curable, insanity, could be 
placed instead of being incarcerated in 
insane asylums. 10. Removal of all chil- 
dren born of nervous or neurotic parents 
from the influence of the parents, and 
from all home associations as soon as pos- 
sible. — Jour. Am. Med. Assn. Nov. 8, 1913. 
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What We May Expect From Preventive Education 

By Prof. George F. Canfield 
Vice-President New York State Charities Aid Association 

Every great social reform needs not onl]r the "up and at them" spirit, but also the quiet persistence which sees 
that the weapons must be forged, and the willing army recruited, before permanent success can be won. Prof. 
Canlield's address is of interest in itself, and it expresses practically the reasons for thorough educational work 
against alcohol. 



SCIENCE knows that one of the 
causes of insapity is the use of al- 
cohol, and another cause of insan- 
ity is the immoral and dissolute life, these 
two causes together probably accounting 
for nearly forty per cent, of the causes. 

But all of this knowledge to become 
effective must be brought home to the 
community. It is only potentially a val- 
uable asset to the world so long as it 
is locked up in the books and the brains 
.of the learned. Until it is disseminated 
among the people, it is a dead and inert 
mass. That the world should possess a 
f^reat deal of knowledge which can be 
applied to preventing the evils which af- 
flict mankind and that this knowledge 
should not be utilized for that purpose, 
is an extraordinary fact, and one that 
is better understood now than it was in the 
philosophy of Plato. If from this day 
forth, the world could and would actively 
utilize all the knowledge it possesses with 
respect to the nature and causes of social 
ills, half the work of our charitable agen- 
cies would become unnecessary after a 
i^eneration. The world, however, does not 
utilize this knowledge. And why? Be- 
cause, in the first place, there are many 
people who, although they have the 
knowledge, do not realize the importance 
of it sufficiently to make it a principle of 
action. 

Prevention and Control of Insanity 
Possible 

We hope to make plain to everyone 
the nature and causes of insanity, "bring- 
inghome tothe average individual the fact 
that it does not come down like lightning 
from Heaven, striking whom it might, but 
that it grows out of habits long continued 
and that even if inherited, it is still, to 
a substantial degree, under the control 
of the individual as to the time and nature 
of its manifestations.*' 

The Live Wires of Popular Information 

And what may we expect as the result 

of this campaign of education? We may 

expect, in the first place, that every one 



of us who is actively interested in this 
work will become educated and so thor- 
oughly educated that he will become an 
active medium of transmission of his 
knowledge to all who are connected with 
him. 

Safeguarding the Future 
In the second place, we may expect 
that this knowledge will in time become 
diffused far and wide and deep, and may 
become a regulating influence of the hab- 
its of the community. As the young man 
realizes more and more clearly what the 
immoral and dissolute life means in its 
consequences to him, to himself and his 
future wife and children, he will develop 
the capacity to refrain from the self-in- 
dulgence that leads to those consequences. 

An Active Public Opinion 
In the third place, and finally, we may 
expect that as a result of our self-educa- 
tion and of the education of the commun- 
ity, there will be formed an effectivepublic 
opinion which will make it easier to se- 
cure and establish those agencies for the 
care and prevention of insanity and to 
adopt and enforce those policies and meas- 
ures which science; the medical profes- 
sion, and practical philanthropists shall 
from time to time approve and recommend 
as necessary for coping with this problem. 

Patience a Requisite of Progress 

We must not become impatient or dis- 
couraged if we do not quickly realize the 
ultimate, object of our efforts. It is no 
easy task to change the habits and ideals 
of mankind. It is no easy task abruptly 
to terminate the intimate and delightful 
friendship of more than forty years ex- 
isting between the old gentleman and his 
Blank's Club Whisky so attractively pre- 
sented to the traveler in the subway 
with all the art and skill of the adver- 
tiser. Nor is it an easy task to convince 
a young man that true manliness does 
not require that he should devote his 
time to the pursuit of sowing wild oats 
at the sacrifice of the future happiness 
of his wife and children, butJb^cause these 
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tasks are hard ones and not to be accom- 
plished without long-continued and pa- 
tient labor, that is no reason why we 
should not have faith in our ultimate 
success and why we should not in the 
meantime continue our efforts zealously 
and hopefully. On the contrary, there is 
less danger that our efforts will be thwart- 
ed by discouragement and loss of interest 
if we realize at the outset that our pro- 
gress may be slow, that it cannot in any 
event be rapid, and if we resolve once 
for all that we should continue our efforts, 
no matter how slow our progress may be, 
if only we can see that our progress is 



leading steadily and inevitably to our cov- 
eted goal. 

This movement should also appeal to 
every thoughtful person because it is an 
attempt to deal with a grave social prob- 
lem by individual effort and voluntary 
collective action. It is based upon faith 
in human nature, upon faith in the indi- 
vidual man and woman, upon faith that 
social betterment can come and will come 
through the education of the individual 
and the adoption of right national ideals. 
— From Proceedings of the New York 
Mental Hygiene Conference and Exhibit. 
November, 1912. 



npHERE is beneath society, and will ever be till the day when ignorance is dissipated, 
■*■ the great cavern of evil. This cavern is below all the rest and the enemy of all. 
Destroy the cave. Ignorance, and you destroy the mole. Crime. — Victor Hugo. 



The Beer Garden Versus Genuine Home Life 

By E. L. Transeau 



AMONG the supposedly attractive 
pictures that have been painted 
for us of beer-drinking as prac- 
ticed in Gerniany is one of the family man 
taking his wife and children to the beer 
garden, drinking a few glasses of beer 
leisurely at a table and all returning home 
none the worse for it. 

Quite another view of the picture from 
the standpoint of the child's welfare has 
recently been presented by a German phy- 
sician (Haus und Leben als Erziehunsma- 
chte) urging upon German parents a more 
careful training of the young. He would 
have children kept as long as possible in 
the simple unconstrained enjoyments of 
home life, carefully guarded from all that 
is unsuitable to their years. 

But what he sees all about him is this: 

"The custom of dragging children to 
the beer-garden appears to be an irrad- 
icable habit in Germany. Among the 
lower classes, even nursing infants are 
taken to the taverns, there being no suit- 
able provisioi^ for their care at home." 

OneSunday afternoon, as an illustration, 
the author visited three "beer-locals" and 
counted in them 192 children. "It was 
the first pleasant Sunday after a three 
weeks' rain, and one would have thought 
that on such a day, at such an hour, the 
musty, smoky beer-cellars would have 



been practically empty. But no, they 
were all filled. One was even danger- 
ously crowded. A brass band was in full 
play, with ear-splitting noise. Smoke and 
beer-fumes dimmed the room, while pen- 
ned in among the lines of grown peo])le 
sat or stood 79 children, from nurslings 
to boys and girls of twelve and thirteen, 
listening uncomprehendingly to the music 
or the talk of their elders." 

The more independent and knowing 
ones left the room occasionally to race 
through the streets. Passing the same 
place again between 7 and 7:30 in the 
evening the physician counted 98 chil- 
dren. 

Sights of this kind, he says, are com- 
mon all over Germany, with similar con- 
sequences. The worst of it is, that mil- 
lion§ of the people think nothing 9f it 
and have no idea of anything different. 

Other writers have spoken of the late 
hours in the evening in which the tired, 
sleepy children are dragged home by theff 
beer-filled parents. 

This is a phase of the German beer- 
drinking customs that we certainly do not 
wish to see reproduced in America. 

One does not need to be a hygienist 
to recognize the physical effects upon 
the child of long hours spent in the at- 
mosphere of a crowded beer^oom, or o£ 
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the effects of the noise and excitement 
upon the child's sensitive nervous sys- 
tem, Still worse are the moral effects, 
the low ideals stamped in many cases 
for life by the profane and vulgar talk. 

The kind of home life which this Ger- 
man doctor would prescribe for the train- 
ing of sound healthy children has just 
been beautifully illustrated by Col. Roose- 
velt in his autobiographical chapters. 

"When our children were little," he 
writes, "we were for several winters in 
Washington, and each Sunday afternoon 
the whole family spent in Rock Creek 
Park, which was then very real country 
indeed. I would drag one of the children's 
wagons, and when the very smallest pairs 
of feet grew tired of trudging bravely 
after us, or of racing on rapturous side 
trips after flowers and other treasures, 



be laid for a taste for what is best in 
literature and history. 

Such home training often necessitates, 
as Col. Roosevelt says, "downright hard 
work/' but ample reward comes in after 
years. 

"The children are no longer children 
now," writes Col. Roosevelt of his own 
and those of neighboring families in which 
similar caretul home training prevailed. 
"Most of them are men and women work- 
ing out their own fates in the big world . . 
Some are working at one thing, some at 
another; in cable ships, in business of- 
fices, in factories, in newspaper offices, 
building steel bridges, bossing gravel 
trains and steam shovels, or laying tracks 
and superintending freight traffic. 

"They have had their share of acci- 
dents and scrapes They have 
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wagon. 

An equally charming evening picture 
is given: 

*'After their supper, the children, when 
httle, would come trotting up to their 
mother's room to be read to. . . . If their 
mother was absent, I would try to act as 
vice-mother, superintending the supper 
and reading aloud afterwards." 

A list of the widely varying books 
which interested the little people is given, 
showing how early the foundations may 



known and they will knowjoy andsorrow, 
triumph and temporary defeat. But I 
believe they are all better off because of 
their happy and healthy childhood." 

He who does not steer his soul with wis- 
dom, will never find the right way ; and he 
whose body is weakly, will never accom- 
plish much in his career. Nine-tenths of 
humanity become either good or bad. 
Though the soul is the main object of edu- 
cation, yet the body may never be disre- 
garded. — John Locke. 
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A Barrier to the Teacher. Normal chil- 
dren can be trained to self-command, to 
almost every virtue, however exalted, but 
the training must be scientific and sym- 
pathetic. If, however, the children are 
burdened with hereditary tendencies and 
predispositions created by prolonged pa- 
rental indulgences, the teacher is met by 
an almost insuperable barrier. — John 
Turner Rae, at the Milan Congress. 

* 
Self-Control in Abeyance. In a large 
number of f^ses of inebriety, self-control 
is not so much defective as in abeyance. 
This is proved by the fact that when sent 
out on parole before the expiration of their 
reformation sentence, convicted inebriates 
often keep from drink until their sentence 
has expired and they cannot be returned 
to the reformatory. — ^John T. Rae, at the 
Milan Congress, 1913. 

♦ 

Mental Deficiency. It is sometimes said 
that drinking is the result and not the 
cause of weakness of intellect. It may 
be or it may not be, but granting the fact 
of action and reaction, the only philosoph- 
ical conclusion is to cut off the entail of 
conditions and predisposing causes, 
among which alcohol is facile princeps, of 
either drunkenness or feeblemindedness. — 
John T. Rae, at the Milan Congress, 191 3. 
♦ 

Infant Mortality. The last 1,291 women 
admitted into Inebriate Reformatories had 
given birth to 4,086 children. Of these, 
44 per cent, were dead. As to the rest; 
some are in reformatories or prisons; 
others are in asyjums ; some have already 
come under control as drunkards; com- 
paratively few arc known to be useful 
members of society. — R. W. Brandth- 
waite, M. D., Inspector under Inebriates 
Acts. Quoted Nat. Tem. Quar., Jan. 1914. 
* 

The Workmen Who Spend the Least 
on Drink have the best homes, are most 
regularly employed, and are better prepar- 
ed to resist encroachments on their wages. 
Drink prevents you from walking quickly, 
boldly, and firmly the narrow path that 



individuals, classes and nations must tread 
if they wish to reach the goal of personal 
health, social happiness, communal and 
national greatness. — ^John Burns, Nat. 
Temp. Quar., Jan. 1914. 



Half of the Parents of Children who 
have to be cared for by the public in 
Sweden, are alcoholic, according to a re- 
port by a Swedish government commis- 
sion. — Dr. Daum, at Milan Congress, 1914. 

A Note Signed When the Maker is In- 
toxicated so that his mental faculties are 
impaired cannot be enforced by a bona 
fide holder, according to a recent decision 
of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, discus- 
sed in Case and Conmient a lawver's mag- 
azine which devoted the entire December, 

1913 number, and a part of the January. 

1914 number to discussions of the legal 
aspects of the alcohol question. 

* 

Spirit Monoply Increases Drunkenness. 

When Minister Witte of Russia twenty 
years ago instituted the government mo- 
nopoly of vodka he reasoned that it would 
serve three purposes. First. Diminish 
drunkenness. Second. Secure unadulter- 
ated liquors. Third. Add to the national 
revenue. The second and third expecta- 
tions have been abundantly realized, but 
the first has failed completelv. 1.600,000,- 
000 rubles yearly is the national income, 
but all attempts to rescue or save the 
drunkards are fruitless while the govern- 
ment keeps erecting new drink shops in 
every community. 

Suicides are increasing alarmingly. In 
Moscow they are said to be four times as 
frequent as thev were six years ago; in 
St. Petersburg: the rate has risen from 5 
to 16.4 per 10,000 inhabitants within re- 
cent vears. An appalling feature of this 
prevalence of suicides is the number of 
children who destroy themselves — 300 in 

1912. 

* 

He who snoops around life's pepper 
must sneeze. — The Metropolitan Bulletin. 
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VALUE OF THE GREEK SOLDIER'S 
SOBRIETY 

T^ HE Greek soldier has this year prov- 
^ ed himself an incomparable soldier 
because in the first place of a resistance 
proof against cold as well as against heat. 
We saw him stay in Epirus whole months 
in the snow and inaction of a siege in 
cold ranging from fifteen to twenty de- 
grees below zero. (C.) He never com- 
plained, and sickness seldom visited him. 
Never did the cold hinder him from fight- 
ing or from putting forth all the exertion 
that his leader demanded. 

Now the opposite condition prevails. 
The heat is torrid. In the middle of the 
day it is from thirty to thirty-five de- 
g^rees (C) in the shade, from forty-five to 
fifty in the sun. In these frightful tem- 
peratures he marches, fights, pursues. 
Even his officers are astonished. 

The secret of his resistance? 

His extreme sobriety. 

The Greek soldier never drinks any- 
thing but water, i He shows a tremend- 
ous physical distaste for alcohol. This 
sobriety makes him as sound in mind as 
in body. His morale is perfect, his en- 
thusiasm indescribable. 

It is for all these reasons that the ad- 
vance of an army composed of such sol- 
diers in addition to a rare intelligence and 
great mental flexibility is so striking and 
irresistible. — L'Abstincence, Sept. 6, 1913. 
— From the War Correspondent of "Il- 
lustration" July 26, 1913. 
* 

A MODERN THIRTY YEARS' WAR 

"M" EITHER floods nor epidemics 
^^ cause anything like such general 
and extensive destruction in our country 
as one other national plague — intemper- 
ance — which is manifesting itself more 
and more as the root of great evils to 
which the axe must be laid if the com- 
monwealth and private help are not to be 
exhausted in fruitless work against this 
injury." 

This was the wording of a call which 
went out through Germany thirty years 
ago for the organization of a society to 
fight against alcoholism. The society then 
formed (The Deutsche Verein gegen den 
Missbrauch geistiger Getranke) has been 
actively engaged in the struggle ever 
since, as have several other national and 
steadily growing organizations. 



The struggle has not been without re- 
sults. The consumption of alcohol fias 
decreased considerably during the last 
few years. The old opinions concerning 
it are everywhere beginning to totter. 
The drinking customs and pressure have 
been much broken up or loosened. The 
use of substitute drinks, not the least of 
which is milk, even for men, is making 
strong headway. Practical preventive 
work is being carried on in society, in- 
dustrial, legislative and community cir- 
cles. Much has been done by officials, 
and much yet remains to be done as is 
especially evident from the recent exten- 
sive movement for the care of drunkards. 

ATHLETICS AS A PREVENTIVE OF 
INTEMPERANCE 

By Dr. K. Dorn, Hanover, Germany 
CPORT and alcohol are two directly 
^ antagonistic elements like fire and 
water. The antagonism between them is 
due to the physiological action of alco- 
hol which weakens the working power of 
muscles and nerves while sport exercises 
and increases it. Hence, everyone who 
wishes to prepare himself for physical or 
athletic exercise, instinctively avoids al- 
cohol. 

Sport is also a helpful means of combat- 
ing the immoral influences which alcohol 
brings upon the people, especially the 
young. It strengthens the will, makes 
for strong personality, directs the super- 
fluous energy of the young into safe 
paths, occupies their leisure time and 
keeps them from the dangers of the 
drinking places and the misconduct to 
which alcohol leads. 

The more the demands of life increase 
the more need there is of physical, men- 
tal and moral soundness in the rising 
generation. The dangers arising from al- 
cohol can be practically opposed by pro- 
viding sport and athletics. — Translated 
for the Scientific Temperance Journal. 
♦ 

Sixty Million Dollars a Year was the 
actual cost for caring for the insane and 
feeble-minded in the United States esti- 
mated by Dr. Chas. L. Dana in 1904, and 
the loss in industrial activity due to in- 
sanity and idiocy was estimated at $20,- 
000,000 ftiore. — Llewellys F. Barker, M. 
D., at New York Mental Hygiene Confer- 
ence, 1912. ^ 1 
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Behiad the Macliine--The Man 



JOHN J. DUGGAN, locomotive en- 
gineer in the service of the Santa Fe, 
showed how the man who is not only 
courageous, but trained and disciplined 
to think quickly and act promptly meets 
an emergency and secures the safety of 
lives dependent upon him for their se- 
curity at the risk of his own. 

He was bringing a through train from 
Denver to Chicago. He was running at 
high speed along an embankment nearly 
twenty feet high through the residence 
district of Joliet. Suddenly he saw open 
before him a switch which should have 
been closed, and which signals already 
passed had told him was closed. 

He had but an instant to think what to 
do and to do it, under penalty of plunging 
with his whole train over the embankment 
and killing and maiming many of the 
scores of people behind hitn and relying 
on him for their safety. 

It would not do to shut off steam, throw 
on all brakes and so stop the train. There 
was not room in which to stop it before 
reaching the open switch. 

Engineer Duggan thereupon risked his 
life and took a desperate chance, which 
was, railroad men agree, the only chance 
of preventing an aopalling wreck. He had 
to break that train in two on the chance 
that the air brakes would hold the passen- 
ger cars and bring them to a stop in time. 
He broke it and saved his passengers. 

Yelling to his fireman and an air-brake 
man to jump, he set the brakes on the cars 
behind at full power and pulled his 
throttle wide open. The engine leaped 
forward, but under pressure of their 
brakes the cars hung back. The couplings 
broke just behind the first baggage car. 
The rest of the cars came to a standstill 
on the tracks. The engine, with the en- 
gineer still at his post, plunged down the 
embankment with only the baggage car 
and made a scrap heap in the street below. 

A few minutes later, the saved passen- 
gers, many of them weeping, lifted the un- 
conscious and bleeding form of Engineer 
Duggan from the wreck into a Joliet am- 
bulance. He was the only man seriously 
hurt on the train, but will probably re- 
cover. 



"The incident," said the Chicago Inter- 
( )cean in telling the foregoing story, "illus- 
trates not only the personal heroism of the 
engineer, and how he lived up to the fine 
traditions of his branch of the railway 
service. It also illustrates that in order 
to assure public safety, it is not enough to 
have mechanical devices, however good or 
ingenious. Behind the machine, there 
must always be a Man, and a trained, ex- 
perienced and disciplined as well as a 
courageous man." 

It is because such emergencies are* con- 
stantly arising in railroad work that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers re- 
quires its members to be abstainers from 
alcoholic liquors, and that an increasing 
number of railroads require it. When En- 
gineer Duggan saw the closed switch, he 
knew that it meant danger ; it was a signal 
to him to act quickly somehow. He must 
choose between trying to stop the whole 
train and trying to break it. Experiment 
has shown that after using alcoholic 
liquors when one has to decide quickly 
what action to take, he is more likely to do 
the wrong thing. Duggan knew that he 
could not stop the whole train. He chose 
the other course and saved his passengers. 

As more and more automatic provision 
is made for safety, such as the introduc- 
tion of the block system, more depends on 
the man in the engine cab, and the reduc- 
tion of railroad accidents will depend very 
largely on the clear-headed accurate quick- 
ness and judgement of the engineer. 

Dr. Theodore Diller, of Pittsburgh, last 
summer introduced* resolutions which 
were passed by the congress of alienists 
and neurologists declaring the necessity of 
total abstinence on the part of railroad em- 
ployees, and making the use of alcoholic 
liquors a cause for dismissal. The res- 
olutions in part, were as follows: 

"Many lives and much property depend 
on the mental integrity of men engaged 
in the operation of trains ond other means 
of transportation. 

"We recommend to the railroads of the 
country the universal adoption of a rule 
requiring all employees to abstain from 
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the use of alcoholic beverages on duty or 
off duty under penalty of discharge. 

"The habitual use of any narcotic should 
be a ground for discharge from the serv- 



ice. 



The chief lesson of it all is for the youth 
who, in the coming years, will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain a really good 
job if he has weighted himself with the 
drink habit. 



* * * 

A State's Arithmetic Lesson 



I. The Massachusetts State Farm at 
Bridgewater admitted in the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1912, 93 insane patients. Alcohol 
was the definite cause of insanity in 15 
cases; the probable exciting cause in 27 
cases; an important cause in 22 cases. 
How many of the total cases admitted 
were largely due to alcohol? Ans. 64. 

What percentage of the total number 
were these alcoholic cases? Ans. 68.8 
per cent. 

II. There were 4,522 prisoners com- 
mitted to the institution in the same year. 
3,945 were committed for drunkenness. 
What percentage of the/' total number 
were committed for drunkenness? Ans. 
87 per cent. 

III. There were 547 paupers committed 
to the Farm during the year. Assuming 
that 37 per cent, of these were brought 
there by drunkenness; for how many of 
these paupers was drink responsible? Ans. 
202. 

IV. If drink was responsible for 69 
insane, 3,945 prisoners, 202 paupers, for 
what percentage of the 5,161 persons com- 
mitted to the institution was it responsi- 
ble. Ans. 81.6 per cent. 

V. The value of the property of the 
Farm which has been built by the tax- 
payers' money was $1,681,827.18. At 4 
1-2 per cent, what would be the yearly 
interest on this sum which otherwise the 
tax-payers would themselves have? Ans. 
$75,682.22. 

VI. The net cost to the Massachusetts 
tax-payers for maintaining this institu- 
tion for paupers, insane and criminals for 
one year was $333453-6o. Add to this 
the interest on the value of the property. 
$75,682.22, what was the total cost of the 
institution for one year? Ans. $409»i35-82 

VII. If drink was responsible for 
bringing 81.6 per cent, of the new inmates 
and the total cost was $409,135.82, what 
did drink cost the state in supporting this 
one institution? Ans. $333,854.82 

VIII. The total income to the State 
from license fees from, the liquor traffic 
for the year ending September 30, .1912, 



was $825,246.48. 

The State Farm cost for caring for the 
results of drink $333,854.82. 

What percentage of the income was 
necessary for maintaining this one institu- 
tion? Ans. forty per cent. 

IX. How much money was left from 
the State's liquor revenue (^25,246.48) 
for the expenses of the paupers in the 
State Almshouse due to drink, the alco- 
holic insane in State Hospitals, the courts, 
police officers, state board of charity, the 
Foxboro Institution for treating the 
drunkard? Ans. $491,391.66. 

X. The trustees of the Foxboro Insti- 
tution for treating drunkards estimated 
that the total annual cost to the State 
treasury of caring for the results of drink 
was more than $1,000,000. Assuming that 
the cost was only $1,000,000, what would 
be left to be paid after paying for the 
expenses of drink cared for at the State 
Farm. (333,854.82) ? Ans. $666,145.18. 

XI. But after deducting the expenses 
of the State Farm from the revenue from 
liquor licenses there was left but $491,- 
391,66 (see IX). If at least $666,145.18 
remains to be paid what would be the de- 
ficit? Ans. $174,753.52. 

An article in one of the leading Boston 
dailies written by the president of a brew- 
ing corporation claimed that the^revenuc 
from the liquor traffic is essential for 
meeting the expenses of government. If 
the conservative estimates of official 
boards and the figures of official reports 
in Massachusetts are correct, the revenue 
received by the state from the liquor li- 
cense fees fails by not less than $174,753 
of even meeting the expenses which the 
liquor directly causes the State. 

The cost of local poverty, police, courts, 
jails, etc., traceable to drink the Massa- 
chusetts Commission on the Higer Cost 
of Living estimated (1910) would bring 
the total cost of drink to the state as a 
whole to not far from $10,000,000. "If 
to this we add the cost in disease and 
death, the total record would be appal- 
ling." 
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A Promising Year 

THE officers and members of the Scientific Temperance Federation at its annual 
meeting in Boston, January 20, received enthusiastically the report of the splen- 
did work done during the year which has been of a solidly constructive nature 
and of advancing new methods of educational work which have already been described 
recently in the Journal (Oct.-Nov. Number). The traveling exhibit, store-window ex- 
hibit, the circulation of 7,000,000 pages in one pamphlet, "Alcohol in Everyday Life," 
the special educational number of the Scientific Temperance Journal, the posters and 
handbook, have been the special features of the year's work. 

The report of the treasurer showed that the cash receipts for the year had been 
$6,150.17; the expenditures $6,041.87. The financial outlook for the new year was ex- 
ceedingly good if resources were well-managed, and before the meeting closed, pledges 
of responsibility had been made for raising the indebtedness which had accumulated 
during five years and which is all due in salaries to the workers who have pushed on the 
work on meagre incomes until it has now reached its important place. 

The Federation thus starts on its new year with splendid promise of larger work 
and opportunities than ever before. 

The office of president was temporarily left vacant. Other officers elected were: 
Vice president, A. J. Davis; executive secretary, Miss Cora F. Stoddard, 23 Trull St., 
Boston, Mass.; recording secretary, Mrs. E. L. Transeau; treasurer, R. H. Magwood» 
Equitable Bldg., Boston, Mass.; chairman of the executive committee, Ernest H. Cher- 
rington. Mr. Delcevare King and Mr. Daniel Poling of Boston were added to the board 
of directors, the latter also to the executive committee. 



One of the Great Q^^stions of the Age 



THE president of a State Federation 
of Clubs wrote recently to the edi- 
tor of the Survey "I have wondered 
that so very much attention is given to 
different phases of welfare by excellent 
writers and the subject of liquor not em- 
phasized." This subject, she says, "is 
considered to be the greatest economic 
problem of the age, and the cause of the 
need of charity organizations, police 
courts, etc." 

Undoubtedly the chief reason for the 
lack of emphasis on the liquor factor by 
many writers on social questions is the 
narrow conception of the alcohol question 
that has been passed down to us by our 
predecessors in social subjects. A certain 
academic class has insisted, until recently, 
that the use of alcoholic liquors is simply 
a moral and personal question. 

Those holding this narrow conception 
have contented themselves with a digni- 
fied bending down to pick up from the 
gutter, with shrinking fastidious finger 
tips, the maimed and fallen drunkard. To 
the business of preventing drunkard-mak- 
ing they have given little thought, leaving 
it to the broader-minded students of the 
interrelations of alcoholism with nearly 
all phases of social welfare and its in- 



evitable succession to social drinking cus- 
toms. 

A good means of showing at a glance 
something of the scope and extent of the 
information gained from the enormous 
amount of study and research that has 
been put into the subject, is afforded by 
some of the foreign classified catalogues 
of alcohol literature. A recent one issued 
by a publishing and distributing firm in 
Stuttgart (Mimir, Versand. u. Verlags 
Buchhandlung fur deutsche Kultur und 
Sociale Hygiene) contains a classified list 
of 715 different publications, ranging in 
price from 5 pfennigs to 30 marks, most 
of them written by authors bearing the 
title of doctor or professor. 

A list of the subjects in this catalogue 
shows nearly fifty topics covering almost 
every aspect of human relations in over 
700 different books, pamphlets and leaf- 
lets. 

One report flashes up before us in a few 
words a vital factor in the newer and 
broader conceptions of the alcohol prob- 
lem. Sir Thomas Barlow, President of 
the last International Medical Congress, 
was speaking at a "breakfast conference" 
held in conjunction with the Congress, of 
the amazing growth of abstinence among 
(Continued on Page 70.) 
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The Simple Life 



THE so-called captains of capital are, 
with conspicuously few exceptions, 
the most abstemious of men. They 
live more simply and work much harder 
than the average individual. Their well- 
nigh Spartan regime is a revelation to 
those who have only the popular idea of 
their manner of living. 

"Instead of extravagance and excess, 
great financial authority spells self-control 
and abstinence. It is the penalty that com- 
manding leadership always exacts. 

**At a time when food economy, elimi- 
nation of waste effort and the conservation 
of all kinds of resources are uppermost in 
people's mmds, it is interesting to see just 
how these militant masters of money play 
the most grilling of games and keep them- 
selves phyfically fit for a competition that 
is no respecter of time or persons. In the 
methods behind the process of empire- 
making lies a helpful lesson in human effi- 
ciency—a new chapter perhaps, in the an- 
nals of the simple life. 

"The average New York multimillion- 
aire — and by him I mean the man har- 
nessed up lo vast interests — makes no par- 
ticular virtue of his abstemiousness. He 
is forced to the Spartan path in self-de- 
fense. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
continued financial power. To be on this 
nerve-racking job day and night requires 
a clear brain, a steady hand and a good di- 
gestion. 

"In a larger way personal habit vies 
with ability in the choice for important 
financial posts. The oldtime 'tank* who 
used to be very valuable in entertaining 
the country banker, and putting across 
deals under the exhilaration of strong 
drink, now finds he is not needed. 

"The example comes from the top, and 
it is the precedent of abstinence and con- 
trol. The men who have created the wide- 
spread impression of dissipation and in- 
dolence among the ruling millionaire class 
have been recruited in the main from the 
ranks of the idle rich ; from those who in- 
herited wealth or were suddenly projected 
to the crest of the golden wave. They had 
no responsibilities to stockholders or in- 
stitutions, and think they can afford to be 
reckless." 

Thus the Saturday Evening Post (Jan. 
3, 1913) introduces an account of the hab- 
its of some of New York's present or re- 
cent great capitalists. Here are some of 



the facts given concerning these men : 

John D. Rockefeller's fortune was rear- 
ed on an austerity of personal life that 
would dismay a Trappist monk. He was 
never a robust man yet by rigid discipline 
in which a strict diet was one of its most 
important features, he has stood the wear 
and tear of a career that has bristled with 
battle. 

George F. Baker, who made the First 
National Bank a world-wide corporate 
force, until a few years ago never smoked 
at all. This is true of a great many big 
men in Wall Street. Throughout the day 
he never smokes; in fact there is a rule 
at the First National Bank, applying to 
everybody, which prohibits smoking be- 
tween the hours of ten and three. 

Frank Vanderlip, president of the city 
Bank did not begin to smoke until he was 
forty, nor has he tried to make up for 
lost time. 

E. H. Harriman's tastes and habits 
were of the simplest. He did not drink or 
smoke. 

Thomas F. Ryan scarcely ever drinks 
and only uses tobacco occasionally. Ask 
him to name the three greatest qualities 
that make for any kind of success and he 
will say : "Industry ; sobriety ; concentra- 
tion." 

George W. Perkins at thirty was vice- 
president of one of three great insurance 
companies ; at thirty-nine he wore the blue 
ribbon of Wall Street — a partnership in 
the Morgan firm. He has just turned 
fifty, though he looks ten years younger. 

A Wineless Insurance Dinner 

No man in our large affairs has worked 
harder than Mr. Perkins ; yet he has kept 
fit by being constantly busy and by observ- 
ing the simplest of diets. He neithei- 
drinks nor smokes. Concerning his non- 
alcoholic attitude there is this illuminating 
episode which shows the sound business 
sense behind: When he first came to 
New York to take up his insurance work 
the important agents of his company de- 
cided to give him a dinner at Delmon- 
ico's. He asked to be shown the menu 
and it bristled with wines. Taking a pen- 
cil he marked off all the liquor courses. 

"But we cannot have a dinner without 
wine, and especially at Delmonico's/' said 
the amazed chairman of the arrangements 
committee. 
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"Yes, you can," replied Mr. Perkins, 
"Get the best food that money can buy 
and the finest music." His wishes pre- 
vailed. 

When the chairman pressed Mr. Per- 
kins for his reason for the wineless ban- 
quet he said : 

"We are in the business of selling in- 
surance and we discriminate against peo- 
ple who drink. Why should we practice 



the habit on which we put a ban ? Don't 
drink yourself, and you will meet the men 
who are the best risks." 

Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
never drinks cocktails and seldom tastes 



wme. 



If you happen in at lunchtime on Henry 
P. Davison and Thomas W. Lamont, the 
last two partners Mr. Morgan added to 
his circle, you are liable to find them 
drinking buttermilk and eating crackers. 



A Teacher*s Awakening 

By Karle Neye. 



THE clouds of a late autumn day 
made the school look dark and 
dreary. From the trees in the 
playground the wet leaves fell withered 
and helpless into the muddy puddles, 
frightening the crows that with gjeat 
strides were dodging around in search of 
discarded bread crumbs. 

Lower than usual bent the heads of the 
thirteen and fourteen-year-old children 
over their desks ; in the dim light the hard 
work of the class was still more difficult 
than on sunny days. Mr. Bergmann well 
knew these gloomy forenoons when noth- 
ing goes smoothly and hitches occur at 
every turn. With hands behind him he 
passed up and down between the rows 
of seats. 

He seldom glanced out toward the 
school yard; he cared little about wind 
and weather; his whole attention belong- 
ed to his class. He had taught in that 
room five years, as long as he had lived 
in the big industrial city. With all the 
vigor of his young enthusiasm he sought 
to influence the minds and hearts of his 
pupils, and he was considered an able 
teacher. His pupils learned ; he develop- 
ed their minds. He soon found out what 
the individual child could do and held it 
to its work. His class differed essen- 
tially from the others in the great build- 
ing, and no manifest negligence of his 
charges escaped his keen eyes. 

But his interest in the home conditions 
of his pupils was as small as his interest 
in what the autumn weather was bringing 
against his windows. He never inquired 
about them; he thought he had no time^ 
The school-room was his field; here he 
belonged. Why trouble himself with what 
was outside. His class was his kingdom. 



His best labor and his best thoughts be- 
longed to it. And what he gained by ex- 
perience, what he put to the test by his 
teaching skill, that he gave forth again, 
in the quiet hours in his home, to the 
great circle of his fellow workers. They 
might like to verify his opinions when 
they read them in their professional journ- 
als. 

Platform and writing desk, those were 
the bounds of his activity. And the chil- 
dren clung with love to their teacher. He 
led them by kindness and example. They 
worked willingly, and most of them glad- 
ly. 

But one did not work. That was Al- 
bert Reisel. 

Mr. Bergmann stood before his class 
and said quietly, "Albert Reisel, stand 
up." 

Involuntarily all heads were raised. 
Forty pairs of eyes fixed themselves crit- 
ically upon the teacher. They knew that 
today was the day. 

From the fifth row of seats a large, 
narrow-shouldered boy arose slowly and 
with difficulty. He was pale ; his long 
black hair hung over his forehead; his 
cheeks were hollow. His dark eyes turn- 
ed stoically toward the teacher. For a 
moment teacher and pupil stood thus fac- 
ing each other. 

"Have you done your work, Albert?" 

"No." It did not sound like defiance, 
but as if he were giving a self-evident 
answer to a matter of very slight im- 
portance. 

Bergmann walked to the window. He 
must control himself. This thing had now 
gone on for a month. Formerly Reisel 
had now and then omitted assigned home 
work, but of late he had not done it at 
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all. All kind words, all friendly urging 
had been without results. It had now 
come to a last resort, and today was the 
day. Bergmann very seldom used the 
rod; he did not need to. But when he 
did, he used it thoroughly, that all knew. 
He always gave kindness a long trial. 
But those who would not listen must feel. 

The teacher turned from the window 
and went quietly to the disobedient pupil. 

** Again, you have done nothing? You 
know that I have warned you, not once 
but a dozen times. I have given you until 
today to make up your mind to change 
your ways. But you have not. What 
ought I now to do with such a boy? Why 
do you not do your work?" 

Without answering a word the boy 
bowed his head and looked down at his 
desk. 

**Have you no time to work?" Again 
no answer. 

'*Then is it to give me trouble, to vex 
me, that you do not do your work, Rei- 
sel?" 

With a start as if some one had struck 
him, the boy raised his head and looked 
his teacher full in the eye: "No, I think 
a great deal of you, Mr. Bergmann." 

"Pupils who like their teacher do not 
idle. I know from your schoolmates that 
you do not run the streets. You are at 
home, why do you not work?" 

The question was put clear and sharp, 
but Albert did not answer. 

The master took his stick, then made 
one more attempt to get an answer from 
the boy ; but in vain. The class sat erect. 
One could have heard a pin drop. Pale, 
but calm and without a sound the boy 
went forward. Almost, like physical pain 
the young teacher felt every blow in his 
own soul. But with fatherly strictness, 
with devoted earnestness, he punished 
from a sense of duty, sparing nothing. He 
ought and must help the boy. 

"Now, take your seat," said the teacher, 
breathing harder than he ever had before. 

But the boy remained standing, his eyes 
large and tearless. The children scarcely 
dared breathe and were trembling with ex_ 
citement. 

"Teacher, you have punished me, justly, 
and yet unjustly." And then his voice 
rose until he fairly shouted : "But, never- 
theless, I cannot work; T cannot not at 
home!" His chest heaved with emotion 
as he continued, "Not at home! I will 



tell you why, .... but not here .... 
Outside, outside!" 

Silently the teacher followed his pupil 
into the corridor. There he first learned 
the strong will-power with which the boy 
had kept back the tears which, now that 
he was alone with his teacher, ran down 
his pale cheeks. The teacher gave him 
time to control himself. And then, in 
trembling words which seemed hardly to 
dare the light of day, the boy gave the 
startling reason for his ejaculated charge. 
"You have punished me justly, and yet 
unjustly." His lips trembled as if they 
could not trust anyone with the bitter sor- 
row they had so long restrained. 

"Teacher, I have no quiet at home. 1 do 
not know where I could work. I have 
no place to be by myself. They give me 
no peace the whole day, nor in the even- 
ing, either." 

The tears came again, and the teacher 
laid his hand upon the boy's shoulder,, 
feeling inwardly the reproach : You know 
nothing about where your pupil lives, 
what his father is, or the condition of his 
family. 

"My father was a barber,- but not now ; 
he once had a business, with three assist- 
ants, and one, sometimes two apprentices. 
Then everything went well with us. My 
mother sang all day long and was always 
happy. But it is different now. My father, 
who used to be always at his business now 
sits the whole forenoon with the first as- 
sistant in the saloon. I do not know how 
it all happened, but we had to move to a 
small lodging. My father then went out 
to work alone as a barber." 

"And now?" asked the teacher. 

"He hasn't any customers now, and is 
always at home. By noon he is always 
drunk; then he abuses and beats us. I 
must bring beer and whisky, and then 
my brother-in-law comes, and they talk 
so loud that I can not do any thing." 

"Your brother-in-law? Who is that?" 

"He goes with my sister. No, they are 
not married. My sister is only seventeen. 
But he is always at our house, often he 
sleeps there. He always has money be- 
cause he makes such trades with rich peo-. 
pie. Teacher," his voice sank to a low 
whisper. "I believe he sometimes breaks 
into houses. Once as I lay in bed I heard 
him telling about it. I couldn't under- 
stand it all. He has a good deal to do 
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on the race tracks. He bets, my sister 
says, and is a book-maker." 

''And he pays for everything at the 
house?" 

"Not for everything, but for a good 
deal. The lieutenant pays the most." 

"Does he live with you?" 

"Oh, no. We have only one room. My 
sister often goes with him. She did clean- 
ing at his house, but not now. She only 
goes there now and looks around." 

The teacher looked searchingly into the 
boy's face, but he had evidently no ap- 
prehension of the situation, and continued 
quietly. 

"If it were not for the lieutenant, my 
mother is always saying, you could not 
live so well, father. And father nods and 
drinks to my mother. But then again he 
gets furious and says he will kick the 
whole set out. Yet when they come he 
laughs and sings with them." 

"And do other people too come to your 
house?" 

"Yes, the friends of Rodel, of my broth- 
er-in-law. They always make an awful 
noise. Then they have to bring in things 
to eat and beer and whisky and cigarets. 
They. often bring their girls with them." 

"Is it possible? And does your mother 
allow that?" 

"She has to. And she has to drink with 
them. But she is not always there. When 
she goes out to Mr. Brosing, then it is 
terrible at home, and I have to stay out 
in the yard or on the street." . 

"And who is Mr. Brosing?" 

"My mother used to know him a long 
time ago. He is very nice ; he is the head 
of a warehouse. My mother used to be 
in the warehouse. ,Now he often sends 
for her. He is the only one who is good, 
teacher, who sends presents. Yesterday 
he sent my father a fine winter coat and 
my mother a silk petticoat. My mother 
says he will take care of me when I 
leave school." 

A' look of joyful expectation passed 
over the boy's tired face, and the light • 
of sincere affection came, into his eyes 
as he praised Mr. Brosing. 

This much w^as now clear to the teach- 
er. The poor boy was looking into a 
fearful chasm of human misery, but there 
was so much about him that was truly 
child-like that there was still a chance of 
rescuing him. 

Bergmann longed to be, must be, his 



rescuer. Now he knew not only that 
he might have spared the poor boy the 
chastisement, had he taken pains to get 
acquainted with him and his circum- 
stances, but here for the first time in this 
shocking way he first sensed the danger 
in alcohol, and how much misery and evil 
grew out of the supposedly harmless 
hours at the beer-table, which even to 
him were seductive. And all the while 
alcohol had been an enemy to his work! 
Thus began the reflections which after- 
wards led him to throw himself into the 
anti-alcohol movement. Now he said to 
the boy, "I did not know this. You did 
not deserve your punishment. Take cour- 
age, you shall be helped." 

A^ RUSSIAN gentleman once attend- 
ed a dinner in Prussia. As a rule 
the Russians do not enjoy the reputation 
of being very temperate, but this one hap- 
pened to be an abstainer. 

As is usual on such occasions, the 
guests became more and more unrestrain- 
ed as the dinner and especially the drink- 
ing progressed. In a state of hilarity, a 
Prussian poured out a great glass of wine 
and presented it to his Russian neighbor, 
saying : 

"You must empty this to the health of 
our Kaiser." 

The Russian took up an immense joint 
of mutton from the table and laying it 
upon the Prussian's plate, said: 

"You must eat this to the health of our 
noble Czar." 

"What?" cried the Prussian in aston- 
ishment. "Do you think I am a wolf that 
I could eat all that?" 

"Do you think," the Prussian retorted, 
'T am an ox that I can drink all this?" — 
Der Klare Quell, Aug., 1913. 
* 
One of the Great Questions of the Day 

(Concluded from Page 66.) 
the men in the British army, is reported 
to have credited the young army officers 
with the possession of this influential fac- 
tor which he called "the growth of the 
altruistic conscience." 

These two factors, more knowledge of 
the subject, and more of the altruistic 
spirit— must force this great economic 
question of the age, nay, of the centuries 
and of the civilized world — into more fre- 
quent enlightened discussion until it 
reaches a final settlement. 
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Class-Room Helps 



Conducted by Edith M. Wills 



[Teachers and Sunday School workers will find much useful and suRgcstive material in this issue of The Journal. 
i ooints of which are touched upon in the paragraphs fillowing.l 



■iome points < 



The Warrant For Temperance 
Education 

SOBRIETY is an important factor in 
health, sanitation and safety. The 
Washington International Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography (September, 
1912), said to be the greatest health con- 
vention ever held, was the first great body 
of that nature to emphasize this fact in 
America. This it did by setting apart a 
goodly section of the exhibit space to the 
scientific anti-alcohol exhibit, which at the 
request of the officials of the Congress 
was prepared by the Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation and which attracted 
more careful attention from the dis- 
tinguished visitors present than almost 
any exhibit shown. 

The same was true when it was shown 
at an important Mental Hygiene Con- 
gress in Baltimore (April, I9i3)> at the 
great International School Hygiene Con- 
gress at Buffalo (August, I9i3)» and later 
at the International Safety and Sanitation 
Exposition in New York City, just closed. 
Thus, within fifteen months four great 
Congresses, besides many Child-Welfare 
Exhibits and others of less moment, have 
made the publication of the great scientific 
facts against alcohol an essential part of 
their work and thereby proved that since 
temperance is not the fad of a few moral- 
ists, as some have supposed, but the im- 
portant concern of great sanitarians, edu- 
cators, eugenists and "captains of indus- 
try," there is sufficient warrant for health 
boards and all sorts of educators to em- 
phasize anti-alcohol instruction. 
* 

Old Saw With New Handle.— The 
pessimist Fletcherizes his quinine pills. The 
optimist gets treed by a bear an enjoys the 
view. — Yale Record. 

"Never see any more sea serpents around 
here?" "No," replied the coast dweller. 

"What do you suppose killed 'm off?" 
'T dunna. But I have my suspicion it was 
local option."— Exchange. 



Alcohol and Accidents 

A ^ LONG AGO as 1897 an investiga- 
-^^ tion authorized by Congress show- 
ed that yy per cent, of about 7,000 repre- 
sentative employees of labor discriminated 
against drinkers when hiring new men. 

Some of the reasons for this discrim- 
ination are discussed by Mr. West in his 
article (p. 52). It should be noted that 
it is not the saloon as such that is under 
discussion. There is no inherent evil in 
the building, the bar, or in the saloon- 
keeper. The inherent evil is in the na- 
ture and effects of the alcoholic drinks 
the purveying of which is the sole busi- 
ness of the saloon. The discussion, then, 
is not of the saloon as an institution, but 
of the drug it sells. We note that among 
the untoward^ effects which are suitable 
for class discussion are the quarrels and 
loud talking which almost at once indi- 
cate the impaired self-control and the ir- 
ritability, the danger of habit-forming, 
the lack of endurance and, particularly, 
the accidents resulting from "befuddled 
intellects which make ineffectual the 
best safety devices and efforts of the su- 
perintendents." 

The fact (estimated) that there are 
2,000,000 industrial workers injured — 
500,000 killed or incapacitated — and 35,- 
000 killed annually, means an incomput- 
able loss to employers and to consumers 
of the products, but it means infinitely 
more to the injured man and his family, 
even if he receives compensation. 

The lowest estimate (Phelps and cer- 
tain German authorities) set the drink- 
caused accidents at 7 per cent, of the 
whole. That that is low is at least 
strongly indicated by the records of the 
Rochlinsche Steel Works (Volklingen, 
Ger., 1908). which showed an accident 
rate one-third higher among all the work- 
men than among the abstainers alone. 
Apparently at least 33 1-3 per cent, of all 
the accidents in this great manufactory 
were due to drink. Very likely this is 
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nearer the tr^ith than the first estimates 
mentioned as the experience of the Ilse- 
der Foundry and others (see article in 
Journal, Dec, 1913, pp. 33-5) indicated. 

Following are some of the ways in 
which this material may be used: 

A week or two in advance of the class 
discussion ask the pupils to clip all news 
items reporting accidents due to drink or 
in persons *'who had been drinking,", to 
recall any others which have come under 
their experience, and to prepare to dis- 
cuss ways in which drink is a factor in 
accidents. One pupil may also secure a 
copy of a manufacturer's liability law 
and another may find out how many ac- 
cidents of all kinds have occurred in his 
own city or in the county, and in the 
state. (If such figures are not available, 
let him reckon the proportionate part 
which, according to population, would 
fall within the given limits.) 

Let all the pupils compute the number 
of actidents, the number of deaths, and 
the cost (reckoning a man's earning ca- 
pacity at the average of $500 annually, 
or, $20,000) for the state and for the na- 
tion using both the lower (7 per cent.) 
and the higher (33 1-3 per cent,) esti- 
mates. 

Discuss some of the ways in which 
drink is a factor such as: 

Recklessness resulting from impaired 
judgment and exaggerated ego which 
make men overconfident, etc. 

Relaxation following drinking bouts 
(hangover eflFects) which result in slow- 
er muscular movements and in brains 
too sluggish to appreciate danger. 

Impaired Sense Perception. Kraepelin 
showed that the equivalent of a quart of 
beer shortened the range of eyesight in 
the man experimented" upon by one-third 
and impaired the vision for red, • the 
danger-signal color; and Reis showed 
that the influence of one bottle of wine 
increased the errors of judgment of dis- 
tances three times. Hearing, impaired, 
may result in misunderstanding of im- 



portant orders. Sense of touch dulled 
increases danger from cutting and crush- 
ing tools and machines. 

Perception and Reaction Time Im- 
paired. The drinker does not, on the av- 
erage, perceive and react to danger as 
quickly, and often the fraction of a sec- 
ond needed to avert a threatened acci- 
dent is lost. (See story of engineer, p. 64). 

Tremulous Limbs. Hands (see story 
of electrician who lost the use of his arm 
after using two glasses of beer with his 
dinner. Journal, p. 31.) Stumbling feet 
lead to falls. 

The drinker not only puts himself in 
constant and unnecessary Manger, but 
jeopardizes all those with whom he 
works. 

* 

THE SCHOOL COMPELLED TO 
DEFEND ITSELF 

By Dr. Crote 
School Inspector, Hanover, Germany 

T^ HE school needs to take part in the 
■*■ struggle against alcohol, for its 
own sake. Alcohol plays a much larger 
part in the lives of children than is gen- 
erally supposed. Among the conse- 
quences are impairment of ability to learn, 
and of the physical health to which in 
other directions so much money and at- 
tention are devoted. 

The school is badly burdened with 
backward, nervous and otherwise defec- 
tive, abnormal, or unmanageable chil- 
dren who are victims of their parents* 
drinking habits. 

For the sake of its own work, therefore, 
the school must combat the causes of 
these conditions and especially ignorance 
and indifference. This can be done by 
providing for adequate instruction in the 
courses of study, by personal example, 
by instructing the parents, and by train- 
ing continued through the whole period 
of youth. 

Whether a nation stands or falls de- 
pends upon the proper training of its 
young. 



FAILURE AND LIQUOR 

THE first and moat seductive peril, and the destroye- of most young men, is the drinking of liquor. I am 
no temperance lecturer in disguise, but a man who knows and tells you what observation has proved to 
him; and I say to you that you are more likely to fail in your career from acquiring the habit of drinking 
liquor than from any or all other temptations likely to assail you. 

You may yield to almost any other temptation ani may reform— may brace up, and, if not recover lost 
ground, at least remain in the race, and secure and maintain a respectable position. 

But from failure caused by the drink habit recove-y is almost impossible. I have known but few excep- 
tions to the rule. — Andrew Carnegie. 
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Formulas of Success 



A LL normal American children wish to 
succeed, but some have the impres- 
sion that a little drink will do no especial 
harm, that, indeed, many "captains of in- 
dustry" do use alcoholic drinks more or 
less regularly. Probably some of them 
do after they have reached the top, but 
some of these very men, strong-willed -as 
they must of necessity have been to suc- 
ceed, are destroyed in mid-life, as we were 
informed by one of their millionaire con- 
freres. Note the significant point made 
in the article discussing the habits of the 
Successful (p. 67) that most of the dis- 
sipation in high circles is among the idle 



or the new rich, but not "among those 
who afe responsible to stockholders or in- 
stitutions/* also the incident related of 
Mr. Perkins and the reasons he gave for 
wineless banquets among financiers some 
time before our distinguished Secretary 
of State set a similar example in political 
circles. 

Mr. Ryan's rules of success — Industry, 
Sobriety and Concentration — supported 
by the items regarding other "captains," 
might well serve as the framework of a 
lesson, each child ctmtributing the facts 
regarding one man, followed by a general 
discussion of the ways in which alcohol 
hinders or destroys human efficiency. 



Employers Who Prefer Non- Alcoholized Workmen 
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Alcohol and Efficiency 



'\^IIILE severely deprecating war, we 
^^ may yet draw from its records 
many wholesome lessons for illustration 
or guidance in times of peace. Thus, the 
articles dealing with the Balkan War (p. 
45) suggest interesting illustrations or 
points of contact in introducing a lesson 
on alcohol and body temperature or on 
general efficiency. 

For example, the abstinent soldiers 
showed "almost superhuman endurance" 
in coping with fatigue, with the rigorous 
cold and again with tropical heat; they 
had no epidemics or serious infractions 
of discipline ; and when they were wound- 
ed their wounds promptly healed. The 
contrary was true of the soldiers who 
were permitted to drink and, as is too 
often the case, the sober suffered the loss 
of life or limb because befuddled brains 



<^f those in authority put them in unnec- 
essary danger. (Note also reference to 
the Turks.) 

Xotice also the discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of boiling and alcoholizing 
drinking water to make it wholesome. 
* 

How employers are coming to recog- 
nize alcoholism as a big risk to their busi- 
ness in increasing accident and health risk 
and what they are doing to offset it is set 
forth in Safety. The volume is a fascinat- 
ing and suggestive revelation of the 
varied activities by which the welfare of 
workers ought to be safeguarded or is 
actually being protected. 

Safety, by \Vm. H. Tolman. Ph D., and 
Leonard P». Kendall, 422 pp. $3.00. Har- 
per & Bros.. N. Y. 
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The School's Chance 

THE mechanic is especially warned 
against intemperance because it 
makes him inattentive anci inca- 
pable of avoiding the dangers of working 
with machinery, in an illustrated hand- 
book issued by the Southwest German 
Wood Trade Association in commemorat- 
ing its twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
handbook is entirely given up to the sub- 
ject of the prevention of accidents in fac- 
tories for the maufacture of furniture, 
wooden ware, mechanical joining and re- 
lated industries. 

Numerous accidents of all kinds in in- 
dustrial operations, the handbook states, 
are caused by intemperance and yearly 
cost many millions of marks for compen- 
sation, to say nothing of the misery and 
wretchedness into which many families 
are plunged. 

The widespread immoderate drinking 
of alcoholic liquors in industry, says this 
German trade publication, "is a great dis- 
advantage to our international competi- 
tion, especially with North America, 
where the fight against alcoholism by 
means of obligatory school instruction 
has had marked results. It is, therefore, 
an indication of progress that the use of 
alcohol in industry is being interdicted by 
trade literature as well as by legal re- 
quirements, and that representatives of 
labor are entering the fight against alco- 
holism. Even outside the factories the 
use of beer and spirits should be curtail- 
ed." — Deut. Verein g. d. Missbrauch 
geist. ^ Getranke, November 29, 1913. 

A NDREW D. WHITE, ex-president 
^ ^ of Cornell University said in re- 
gard to cigaret smoking: "I never knew 
a student to smoke cigarets who did not 
disappoint expectations, or to use our ex- 
pressive vernacular, "kinder peter out." 
I have watched this class of men for 
thirty years, and cannot recall an ex- 
ception to this rule. Cigaret smoking 
seems not only to weaken the young 
man's body, but to undermine his will 
and to weaken his ambition. In colleges 
having a large percentage of these futile 
personages they too often give the stu- 
dent tone ; they set the fashion, the fash- 
ion of over-expenditure, of carelessness 
as to the real aim and glory of college 
life."— The Cornell Sun, Jan. 13. 1914, re- 
printed from Nov. 11, 1891. 



A Call For Patriotism 

By Prof. E. Krukenberg 
T> ECAUSE young people go out where 
■^ they are surrounded with tempta- 
tions to drink, they must know what al- 
coholic injury signifies. They must turn 
away from it conscientiously when they 
meet it outside. And because knowledge 
alone is not a sufficient stay against allure- 
ment, the will should be trained to self- 
decision and self-preservation. The 
young will not then be slaves to tradition- 
al vicious customs, but free men and wo- 
men in 'action and behavior. 

But without a definite purpose to stim- 
ulate it, the will remains inactive. The 
motive to be held out here is the higher 
development of the nation. Every man, 
every young woman, becomes either an 
augmenter or a squanderer of public 
health and strength. Whether, and how 
the nation shall continue to exist, whether 
or not it will become subject to other na- 
tions which may rise up in unexpected 
strength around it, depends upon whether 
we hold in honor the health of our bodies, 
and turn resolutely away from what will 
injure them. 

Alcoholism brings the most serious in- 
juries upon the whole people, as well as 
upon the individual, because it prepares 
the way for other injuries. 

Our object, therefore, is a clear-brained, 
wide-awake young generation capable of 
inspiration, instead of one getting from 
an artificial means an inspiration that 
passes oflF with the eflfects of the alcohol. 
Inspiration for the strength and greatness 
of the nation will help our youth to out- 
grow inherited bad customs. — ^Translated 
for The Scientific Temperance Journal. 

If further investigations shall prove 
that fathers suflFering with alcoholism be- 
get imbecile and epileptic children, the 
state will have an additional reason, and 
a greatly increased interest in the move- 
ment for adopting stricter regulations 
controlling the sale to the public of all in- 
toxicating drugs, but especially alcohol. — 
Report of the Penn. State Commission on 
the Segregation, Care and Treatment of 
Feebleminded and Epileptic Persons. 



CORRECTION 

By minuke the accident rate in the nseder Poimdnr* 
Ger., (DcC. Journal, p. 34) was given as so many per 100 
where it should have been per 1.000. the correct figure. 
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The Library Table 



The Brewing and Malting Industries of 
Germany stand eighth among the thirty 
groups of industries listed as to the num- 
ber per i,ooo workers injured annually. 
They are exceeded only by such indus- 
tries of recognized danger as teaming, 
flour mills, quarries, mining, tunneling, 
river and lake navigation and wood- 
working. They exceed in accident rate, 
for example, the iron, steel and building 
trades. 

The table showing this list of industries 
is the frontispiece of Accident Prevention 
and Relief/ a report of an investigation 
of the subject in Europe made under the 
direction of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the United States. The 
volume is elaborately illustrated by half- 
tones and colored plates and affords much 
information on the operation of industrial 
compensation schemes, especially in Ger- 
many and England. 

It is a pity the book does not bring out 
some of the facts concerning drink and 
industry which the German and Austrian 
compensation statistics have afforded. 
For instance, the greater number of acci- 
dents was in part, at least, attributal to 
the casual assumption that "we may be 
compelled to infer that it is due to fa- 
tigue," although European authors have 
frequently suggested the strong proba- 
bility that the high rate of Monday acci- 
dents was in part, at least, atrributable to 
the hang-over from the heavy drinking of 
Saturday night and Sunday, which in- 
creased the effects of fatigue, instead of 
permitting the worker to obtain the need- 
ed recuperation on Sunday. 
* 

A similar omission occurs in Fatigue 
and Efficiency.^ One is led to wonder 
why this volume, issued by the Sage 
Foundation, which is in general a valu- 
able study of fatigue and its bearing upon 
the many ramifications of human welfare 
and efficiency should have totally ignored 
the relation of alcohol to fatigue in in- 
creasing it, the narcotic effect in dulling 
the sensation of fatigue which is a dan- 
ger signal. The only point of view which 
the author entertains, so far as one can 



judge from the text, is that the desire for 
drink among industrial workers often 
springs from sheer physical exhaustion. 
If it can be shown in time, as would be 
reasonable and as one or two instances 
quoted in this book seem to indicate, that 
a shorter working day is conducive to 
sobriety, releasing workers before the ex- 
haustion of fatigue overtakes them and 
inclines them to dull the sensation in 
drink this would, indeed, constitute an 
additional strong argument for the short- 
er day. At the same time the author 
seems to have not quite done justice to 
her reading public in failing to point out 
the ascertained facts as to the effect of 
alcohol in increasing fatigue, and in de- 
ceiving the user as to its actual results on 
weariness. 

'Accident Prevention and Relief, by F. 
C. Schwedtman and J. A. Emery, 481 pp. 
Nat. Assn. of Mfgrs. of U. S. A., 30 
Church St., N. Y. 

^Fatigue and Efficiency, by Josephine 
Goldmark, 8vo. 358 pp., $2.00. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 105 East 22d St., N. Y. 

The translator of The Sexual Life of 
the Child supplies the lack of the author 
in pointing out in a footnote the effect 
which even moderate doses of alcohol 
may have in blunting the finer sensibili- 
ties and in disturbing the judgment, both 
of which have an important bearing upon 
irregular relations between men and wo- 
men. 

The author's general treatment of the 
subject of the book should be helpful to 
parents, teachers and physicians who 
have to do with the training of children 
and youth. 

The Sexual Life of the Child, by Dr. 
Albert Moll, 389 pp. $1.75, MacMillan & 
Co., N. Y. 

The three-fold influence caused by al- 
cohol on the mind, the conscience and the 
will, presents to every nation a problem 
which strikes at the root of its competi- 
tive efficiency, in moral as in material 
things. — ^J. T. Rae, at the Milan Intern. 
Con. vs. Alcoholism. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 



A Working Temperance Program. By 
S?imuel Zane Batten, Amer. Bapt. Pub. 
Socy ., 66 pp., Phila., Pa. 

Alcohol and Alcoholism. Ten Studies 
in the Nature and Effects of Alcohol. By 
Samuel E. Gill, 36 pp., $.10. Penn. State 
S. S. Assn., Phila., Pa. 

Health of the School Child. By 
Robt. W. Hastings, M. D., 24 pp., $.06. 
Health Education League, 8 Beacon St., 
Boston^ Mass.' 

Alcohol Not a Stimulant, But an 
Irritant and Depressant. By David 
Marvin, M. D., Univ. of Vermont. Vt. 
Anti-Saloon League, Burlington, Vt. 

On the Firing Line in the Battle for 
Sobriety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 134 pp., 
cloth. $.50. Unity Pub. Co.. Abraham Liji- 



coln Centre, Chicago, 111. The Unitarian 
Temperance Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., offers a special edition to libraries, 
teachers, preachers and Sunday school su- 
perintendents who on application (sending 
five cents for cost of delivery) will be sent 
a copy on condition that they keep it in 
use among their friends. 

Prohibition Advance in All Lands. 
By Guy Hayler. An interesting summary 
of educational as well as legislative temper- 
ance work in many lands. 230 pp., paper. 
1-6; cl oth, 2-6. International Prohibition 
Confederation, 144 Salisbury Sq., London. 
E. C. 

Plane and Solid Geometry. By Wal- 
ter Burton Ford and Charles Ammerman. 
$1.25, MacMillan Co., N. Y. 



UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEMPERANCE HELPS^ ^ 

Get This Pamphlet Right Away joe Babcocks Accident (new) $ .30 

YOU'LL WANT A LOT OF THEM "^^^^^^^^ ^"^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Accidents (new) .30 
T^ ^„ Alcohol— Practical Facts for Practical 
32 Pages 21 Illustrations People (new) 25 

ALCOHOL IN EVERYDAY LIFE ^^^^ ^"""^^ Gnaws at the Credit Side of 

e- , T7 ur 01 1 /-, ■, 1 * the Ledger (new) 25 

Simple Enough for School Children Some Modern Facts About Alcoholic 

Practical Enough for the Thoughtful Man . Drinks ( 16 pp, 5c) 1.50 

Interesting Enough for Everybody Dangers in the Use of Beer (20 pp. 5c)... 2.50 

Single Copies 10c. 25 Copies $1.00. 50 Copies $1.;5. ^Icohol and the Individual- (32 pp. 5c) . . . 4-00 
100 Copies $3; Prices in larger quantities on request. Send $.15 for Sample Set. 

Ask also about our Stereopticon Slides and accompanying lecture material, Scientific 

Temperance Journal and other helps. 

The Material Is Ready— Use It 
The Scientific Temperance Federation, 23 Trull St, Boston, Mass. 



A Popular New Method 

Traveling Loan Exhibit of Graphic Charts and Models 

For cut of exhibit as shown in N. Y. City, see page 51 of this Journal. 

SEND FOR TERMS 



STEREOPTICON SLIDES— THE DIFFERENT KIND 

About 100 fine slides (many colored) to select from. Lecture slips (2 fftr 5c) enable any- 
one to use them successfully 

FOR SALE OR FOR RENT 

Send for Terms to 

The Scientific Temperance Federation, 23 Trull St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pages 61 and 73 of this Journal illustrate two of the 

50 SPLENDID NEW POSTERS 



WHAT THEY SHOW— 

Relation of Alcohol to Accidents, Athletics, 
Physical and Mental Work, Health, Long 
Life, Child Welfare, Social Questions. 

WHERE TO USE THEM— 

Store Window Exhibits, Fairs, Health Ex- 
hibits, Conventions, Public Libraries, Bill- 
Boards, Church Bulletin Boards, Sunday 
Schools and Public Schools, Sunday Even- 
ing Addresses, Young People's Meetings. 
Y. M. C. A. Meetings and Buildings. 



WHAT THEY ARE— 

Size — 24x38 inches on excellent paper. 

All illustrated— some pictures, some diagrams 

Many printed in Two Colors. 

WHAT THEY COST— 

Single Poster, 25c. One dozen, $2.50. 
Complete Set of 50, $10.00. 

DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK— 

Full page reproductions of posters. Full 
descriptive details and many supplementary 
facts about alcohol. Paper, 50c. Clpth, 7sc. 



List of Posters Sent Free on Application 

"Reach the People Where They Are" 



1. Drinking by Parents W«ak«nt Children's 

Vitality. 

2. Child Death- Rate Higher in Drinkers' 

Families. 

3. Drinking Mothers Lost Half Their Babies 

Sober Mothers Only One- Fourth. 

4. Deaths of Babies Increased as Mothers Be- 

came More Alcoholized. 
6. Parents' Drinking Retards Development of 
Children. 

6. Hand-in-Hand — Feeble- Mindedness, Alco- 

holism. 

7. More White Plague in Children of Drinkers, 
a Defective Children Increased With Alco- 
holization of Fathers. 

9. Alcoholism and Degeneracy. 

10. Alcoholic Parents Had More Feeble and 

Defective Offspring. 

11. Deaths, Defects, Dwarfing in the Young 

of Alcoholized Guinea-Pigs. 

12. Drink Impairs Scholarship. 

13. Wine- Drinking School Children Do Poorer 

School Work Than Abstainers. 

14. Drink Burdens Childhood. 

15. Children in Misery. 

16. Drink Cuts Into the Support of the Family. 

17. Till Death Do Us Part (Divorce). 

18. Youth and the Alcohol Habit. 

19. Drink a Great Cause of Immorality. 

20. How Drink Leads to Immorality. 

21. Alcohol Impairs Muscle Work. 

22. Skill and Endurance Impaired by Drink. 

23. Modearte Drinking Reduces the Work- 

man's Efficiency. 

24. Daily Drinking Impairs Memory. 

25. Alcohol Reduces Mental Rapidity. 

26. Employers Prefer Non-Alcoholized Work- 

men.* 

27. Three Accidents Monday- -Two Other Days. 

28. Drinkers Had One- Third More Accidents 

Than Abstainers. 
(•See page 73.) 



Alcohol Going From the Medicine- Chest. 

Where Drink Did Its Worst Among In- 
sured Men. 

Some Diaeasas of Chronic Drinkers. 

Dirnkers Had More Siokness Than the 
Averag.e. 

More Drinkers Died Early. 

Keep Cool. Drink Increases Danger From 
Sunstroke* 

Death- Rate in Pneumonia Inoraases With 
Alcoholio Habits. 

Tuberculosis Patients Handicapped by Al- 
coholio Habits. 

More Deaths From Alcohol Than From 
Typhoid or Smallpox.* 

Abstainers Have Less Sickness, Smaller 
Death- Rate. 

The Titanic's Loss Repeated Every Eight 
Days. 

An Adult Death From Alcohol Every 
Eight Minutes. 

Alcohol Responsible for One Suicide in 
Every Four in United States. 

irisurance Records Show That Drink 
Shortens Life 11 per cent. 

Do You Know? One Insane Person in 
Every Four Owes His Insanity to Drink. 

Assaults and Drink. 

Drink's Cost to the Taxpayer in Poverty, 
Crime, Pauperism, Etc. 

What Germany's Emperor Thinl(s About 
Alcohol. 

The Abstainers' Advantage in a Champion- 
ship Walking Match. 

Death- Rate From Various Diaeases in 
Drinking and General Class. 

Workmen! Drink Makes You More Liable 

To Accident. 
(•Sec page 61.) 

Ask also about our Stereopticon Slides and accompanyiH|f lecture material, Scientific 

Temperance Journal and other helps. 

THE MATERIAL IS READY 
The Scientific Temperance Federation, 23 TniU St, Boston, Mass. 
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Why the Editor Is Absent 

By the Assistant Editor 

[Temperance workers in all parts of the world know 
something of Miss Stoddard's indefatigable and effective 
labors in behalf of educational temperance work, but 
none but those who have loved, and daily associated with 
her and have rejoiced to be able to help a little have 
been permitted even to suspect at what ^ cost of actual 
suffermg, self-renunciation and stem self-control she has 
accomplished that great work. Feeling that her fellow- 
workers ought also to .realize something of the rare spirit 
of this beloved leader, the writer takes the entire re- 
sponsibility of presenting this imperfect sketch * which, 
if the chief were present, would be absolutely forbidden.] 
* 

FIVE years ago, the editor of the 
JOURNAL worn down by overwork 
succumbed to typhoid fever inlEectioii 
and suffered a long and painful illness 
which, under renewed overwork permanent- 
ly impaired her former splendid health. 

Two years ago, foreseeing the enor- 
mous gains for the temperance .cause which 
must result from a creditable scientific tem- 
perance exhibit at the International Hygiene 
Congress, and entirely without the neces- 
sary means to make the charts and models 
required even after all the material was se- 
lected and the specifications prepared, she 
anxiously sought help from many prom- 
inent temperance workers; but with a few 
notable exceptions, they lacked the vision, 
apparently, to see its enormous stragetic 
importance and turned a deaf ear to her re- 
quests for aid. 

The opportunity was too great to be lost 
• and, backed by her loyal stau, she patiently 
undertook the all but impossible. For 
months she worked literally unceasingly. 
Much of the day time must be given to the 
regular executive duties of the Federation, 
in themselves sufficiently exacting, and so 
week in and out her study lamp was burn- 
ing far into the night as she worked out the 
details of the exhibit or again besought the 
needed help. Almost every Sabuath .siu 
her speaking from one to three times. 

After five months of infinite labor and 
sacrifice the exhibit was finally sent to 
Washington, where, as our readers know, 
it achieved such great success that it was 
in immediate demand in other cities, calling 
away the assistant editor for months togeth- 
er ; and the contributing editor,* whose work 
in the research department is indispensible, 
was also obliged to be away some months on 
account of sickness in her family. 

Means had been so exhausted in the prep- 
aration of the exhibit that no money was 
forthcoming to pay for new helpers, so our 
devoted leader was obliged to continue do- 
ing double and even triple duty. 

There was, besides, incessant demand for 
new literature and for reproductions of the 
charts, and succeeding months of toil saw 
her producing in addition to the routine 
work, manuscripts for an incredible amount 
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of material including that for the fifty new 
posters now all printed ; and for the poster 
handbook, a telling pamphlet for manufac- 
turers, and a fine series of leaflets for work- 
men (in press) ; also many articles for the 
temperance and general press. 

During all this time the digestive troubles 
following the fever which, under reasonable 
conditions of work and strain would prob- 
ably have disappeared, steadily grew worse, 
and during these last two years of prodigi- 
ous labor she has not only undergone excru- 
ciating pain from a number of acute attacks, 
but has seldom been free from constant suf- 
fering; yet through it all she was such a 
marvel of sweetness and patience and cour- 
age as only her staff can ever fully realize. 

Until now scarcely anyone, not even her 
own family, knew that the real reason why 
she was obliged to forego the privilege and 
the honor of appointment as Government 
delegate to the Milan Anti- Alcohol Congress 
where she had been invited to read a paper, 
was that a sudden and more severe attack 
might make an immediate operation nec- 
essary to save her life. 

Skilled medical treatment proved unavail- 
ing and the only apparent remedy for pres- 
ent suflFering and possible fatality in the fu- 
ture was a critical and severe operation 
which, on February i, she faced with a 
soldier's fortitude, the wounds ias truly in 
defense of our country's liberties as any 
ever received on blood-stained battlefield. 

For a week her case was on the danger- 
Jist an^l iliere has been one serious set back 
but she is now convalescent and we trust 
that before very long she may be fully re- 
stored and able to resume the great work she 
was temporarily forced to lay down. 
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THE alcohol question presents itself at every comer to every man and woman de- 
sirous of solving the great social problems that await solution. It is a kind of 
root problem, the seUlement of which would necessarily involve an adjustment of in- 
numeralbe oUier things which have a destructive effect on every hand. As a mere 
matter of economy and time, this is a question worthy most serious consideration. 

^Sir V€$ey Strong, Lord Mayor of London, 



What Drink Costs a Great Commonwealth 



WHEREVER alcoholic drinks arc 
used in any quantity the logical 
' results of "weakened will and un- 
restricted impulses" follow and drunken- 
ness and crime increase abnormally. In 
Massachusetts, for example, whose sys- 
tem of regulating the saloons is considered 
one of the best, drunkenness and crime 
flourish and conditions had become so seri- 
ous that in 19 13 the legislature ordered an 
extensive investigation the report of which 
has just been published by the commission. 
From this we quote in part on page 85 and 
also as follows: 
The Degradation of Drunkenness 
**In the year ending September 30, 1913, 
104,936 arrests for drunkenness were made 
in Massachusetts. Since 1901 the number 
of arrests for drunkenness has increased 
by 88 per cent. Yet the statistics of ar- 
rests for drunkenness fail to indicate the 
gravity of this problem because only a 
small percentage of intoxicated persons 
are taken into custody. [For example] 
only 62 per cent, of the habitual inebriates 
received at Foxboro State Hospital [for 
inebriates] during the year ending Nov. 
30, 1913, have a court history, although the 
majority of those patients have been in- 
toxicated frequently each year for ten- 
years or more. The problem of drunken- 
ness is thus very much larger than the 
problem of the arrested drunkard. 
The Expense For Penal Treatment 
"It is impossible to estimate in dollars the 
yearly cost of drunkenness to the Com- 
monwealth. The expenditure for penal 
treatment is but a small fraction of the 
total cost — yet the expense arising from 
63.4 per cent, of all arrests and 67.6 per 
cent, of all commitments to prison made 
during the year [ending September 30, 
1912], together with a considerable per- 
centage of the cost of probation, trial and 
transportation of prisoners is due to public 



drunkenness. Moreover, intemperate us^ 
of alcohol is directly responsible for many 
other criminal offenses whFch are brought 
into the courts. Intemperate use of alco- 
hol is generally the chief cause of 'dis- 
orderly conduct/ 'disturbing the peace,' 
and 'assault and battery,' and is often a 
cause of sexual crime and homicide. It 
may occasion these crimes because alcohol 
taken even in small quantities reduces the 
activity of the mental centers of control 
and of judgment, giving freer rein to the 
lower impulses: to fighting, quarrelsome- 
ness, sexual indulgence, (a) Statistics from 
various sources satisfy us that at least one- 
third of all the crime (aside from public 
drunkenness) is directly occasioned by the 
use of alcohol. Massachusetts Prison sta- 
tistics show that 96 per cent, of all crim- 
inals in our prisons in 1912 were intem- 
perate by habit. 

In Minds Destroyed 

"Insanity caused directly by abuse of al- 
cohol is a source of heavy cost to the Com- 
monwealth each year. According to the 
reports of the physicians of Massachusetts 
hospitals for the insane, alcoholic intem- 
perance was the primary cause of insanity 
in 15.67 per cent, of the cases committed 
for the first time to a hospital for the in- 
sane during the, years 1910-12, and was as- 
signed as a contributory cause in 4.41 per 
cent, of first commitments. ^&) 

"The amount of other disease caused by 
intemperate drinking is less easily estimated 
but alcohol is known to be a frequent cause 
directly and indirectly of organic disease. 
Recovery from illness is less quick and less 
certain where patients have made frequent 
use of alcohol because the powers of re- 
sistance have been lowered. Alcohol is a 
source of serious expense to the commun- 
ity as a cause of early death. We are con- 
vinced from available data that the annual 
cost to the state by loss of labor resulting 
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from premature deaths, from preventable 
disease and from accidents occasioned by 
intemperate use of alcohol amounts to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

In Unnecessary Destitution 
*The part played by drunkenness in the 
production of poverty is very large. It 
may be of indirect character as in the case 
of imprisonment, insanity or disease of the 
breadwinner which reduces the family in- 
come, and it may be more direct through 
the expenditure for drink of a portion of 
family resources which should be reserv- 
ed for the purchase of the necessities of 
life. Each investigation of the. cause of 
poverty reveals that in from ip to 20 per 
cent.(c) of the cases applying to public or 
private agencies for relief, the abuse of al- 
cohol is an immediate cause of dependency. 
One-tenth or more of the present cost of 
public and private poor relief would prob- 
ably be wiped out if drunkenness could be 
eradicated from our Commonwealth. 
The Economic Loss of Drunkenness 
'The greatest economic loss to the state 



lies in the idleness, of capable men. Nine- 
teen out of every twenty men imprisoned 
for drunkenness in Massachusetts last year 
were of American or British birth un- 
handicapped in their occupation by diffi- 
culties with our language. Four out of 
every five men so imprisoned were between 
seventeen and fifty years of age, and there- 
fore at the very period of life when indus- 
trial output should be largest. These men, 
at the prime of life, lost over 300,000 work- 
ing days from imprisonment alone last year 
and probably an equal amount of time was 
lost in hunting for work after release from 
prison. That efficiency in work is reduced 
through alcoholism is unquestioned. It is 
impossible to calculate the continuous loss 
which it involves. 

What Home and Childhood Pay 
"The cost of drunkenness to the state in 
homes broken through divorce, (d) through 
desertion, the cost in neglected childhood, 
(^) in degraded manhood and womanhood 
is beyond measure." — From the • MSS, of 
the Committee's Report. 
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Where Crime Is Bred 



EVERY one is more or less concerned 
about the frequency of crime. Safety 
of life and property is supposed to 
be guaranteed in civilized society. But in 
spite of laws and punishments and the 
presence of policemen accounts of* shoot- 
ing and stabbing and killing are to be found 
in nearly every issue of daily papers. 

In trying to trace the cause of these 
crimes of violence and bloodshed particu- 
larly, a German doctor (Kurz) made a 
special investigation of the places where the 
crimes occurring in one judicial district of 
Heidelburg had been perpetrated. He made 
a record of all that had occurred in the 
homes, on the streets, in the workshops and 
in the saloons, or drinking places. The re- 
sult showed that of the 1,115 crimes re- 
corded 742, or 66 1-2 per cent, had occurred 
in the saloons to ninety-six in the homes, 
ninety-eight upon the streets, eighty-seven 
in workshops, and 102 in places not record- 
ed. Nearly three times as many as in all 
other known places combined occurred 



actually in the saloon, while the saloon in- 
fluence, according to the daily accounts of 
home tragedies, may safely be set down as 
responsible for a large proportion of those 
taking place in th^ homes. 

Another side of the problem was the days 
of the week on which the greatest number 
of crimes were committed. Sunday, as 
every one knows, is the great drinking day 
in Germany. The beer-gardens are all open 
and the business flourishes without let or 
hindrance. 

The investigation showed that 502 of the 
ijiiS^crimes of personal violence were com- 
mitted on Sunday and 182 on Monday — 
''blue Monday," the day on which the week- 
ly drinking wave begins to recede. Tues- 
day stands still higher than the other days, 
with ninety-five and Saturday, the day on 
which the wave starts, with ninety-four. 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday have on- 
ly sixty-seven, sixty-two and eighty-two to 
their respective accounts. 

A glance at the diagram (page 88a) 
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shows how the drinking places and the 
chief drinking day tower up above the other 
places and the other days. 

The relation of alcohol to crime is being 
emphasized in more than one of the Euro- 
pean countries besides Germany. From 
Spain for instance, one of the wine-drinking 
countries in which the wine promoters 
would have us believe there is no drunken- 
ness, come the following reports : 

"It can be actually shown that more than 
80 per cent, of those on the criminal reg- 
ister-of our country are alcoholics." (From 
Success, a popular illustrated magazine, 
May 14, 1910.) 

"The tavern is the constant school of the 
criminal. It is the soil where moral per- 
version germinates and grows. It is the at- 



mosphere in which bloody instincts are ex- 
cited. It is the seductive Siren that has* 
ruined so many souls, drawing them into the 
vortex of criminality." (Dr. D. Pablo 
Luenzo in the Revista Especialedades Med- 
ical, Review of Medical Specialties, Feb. 
20, 1910.) 

In the French Chamber of Deputies in 
July, 1908, Representative Joseph Reinach 
speaking on the increase of crime in France, 
said : 

"It is not the penal laws that are respon- 
sible for the increase in crime, it is alcohol- 
ism. And why should not crime increase 
with the increasing consumption of alcohol, 
which weakens the will and dulls the intelli- 
gence, delivers the brain up to unresisted 
impulses and paralyzes moral responsi- 
bility." 



Alcohol and Body Heat 



BEFORE the days of clinical thermom- 
eters and exact experimentation it 
was always believed that alcohol 
raises the temperature of the body and those 
who were exposed to severe cold felt it nec- 
essary to use some sort of alcoholic liquors 
"to keep the cold out." Quite recently Prof. 
G. Sims Woodhead, Cambridge University, 
has carried out a number of elaborate ex- 
periments to determine the effects of alco- 
hol and some other substances on body 
temperature. These he explained at a pub- 
lic medical conference held at Scarborough, 
England. Following is a report of the sub- 
stance of this part of his address : 

"It is rather a difficult matter to deter- 
mine how alcohol affects the temperature — 
the heat of the body. Special experiments 
had to be made, and by these we were en- 
abled to measure the heat of any part of 
the body, internally or externally and we 
who carried out the experiments came to 
some curious results. They were results 
anticipated because of the discoveries made 
by Nansen and others in the Arctic regions. 
They found that the men who took alcohol 
were frozen, or succumbed to the cold much 
more readily than the men who did not. 
Frost bite was more frequent among those 
who took alcohol than those who did not. 
All of us generate heat, and much of our 
food goes to the generation of heat. If we 
could conserve that heat we could do with, 
less food. To conserve that heat we get 
warm clothing and warm rooms, and it is 
conserved by closing the small blood ves- 
sels (capillaries) which go to the surface 



of the skin. If the surface of the skin is 
contracted less blood goes to the surface; 
it remains inside the body. 

In the taker of alcohol the capillaries of 
the skin became dilated. We know how the 
face becomes flushed and red after alcohol 
has been taken ; and if taken constantly the 
face becomes permanently flushed, because 
the capillaries of the skin become perma- 
nently dilated. 

y/t took three substances for the experi- 
ment — food, alcohol and hot water. After 
taking the food — I foimd the heat in the 
interior of the body increased as the food 
digested — ^the organs of the body became 
filled with warm blood, and the internal tem- 
perature became considerably raised. At 
the same time I found the surface of the 
body became cold. 

Hot water and hot tea raised the internal 
temperature and external temperature,, but 
when I took alcohol a curious thing occur- 
red. When I took it, diluted of course, it 
gave me a feeling of warmth. It was the 
first time I had taken any for many years, 
and I felt that sensation of warmth, with 
the result that i asked myself if we had 
not been making a mistake all these years, 
if there is really an increased temperature 
within the body. 

When the temperature record was devel- 
-oped, however, it showed that at the very 
period I had thought my inside was being 
warmed by the alcohol just the reverse was 
taking place. The surface temperature had 
risen considerably, but the internal temper- 
ature had gone down. Alcohol is a de- 
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ceiver. There is no doubt about it in regard 
to temperature. The actual temperature 
was falling at the time I thought it was 
rising. We can understand from that nien 
succumbing easily to frost ; and men taking 
alcohol before going into night air are do- 



ing a very unwise thing, and possibly pre- 
paring themselves to be chilled. Many a 
man has thus laid himself open to an attack 
of pneumonia which carries off a large pro- 
portion of cases. — British Temperance Ad- 
vocatc, {April, 1812.) 



Plumbism or Alcoholism? 



ByG.A, 

Certifying Factory Surgeon, 

rE dangerous and appalling faith of 
our industrial classes in the stimu- 
lating, strengthening and nutritive 
qualities* of alcoholic beverages is perhaps 
nowhere better exemplified than in the im- 
plicit confidence of most of the potteries 
lead workers in '^strong ale," especially 
"new ale/' more particularly among the 
elder dippers and placers : the use at every 
pause in their laborious and -dangerous oc- 
cupation of large quantities of beer as a 
safe and certain preventive against the in- 
roads of lead poisoning has been for at 
least one hundred years an article of sim- 
ple faith, at once fascinating and destruc- 
tive. If an unfortunate man has been 
crippled by paralysis or succumbed to acute 
plumbism, the clear and unanswerable ex- 
planation has been that he did not take suf- 
ficient of the specific. 

An illustrative case from my notebook: 
S. W., aged thirty-two, ground layer, colic 
and wrist-drop. Has been freely drinking 
beer for a twelve-month as "a cure for 
lead." 

I need scarcely remind you that all ex- 
perts on the lead-poisoning question agree 
that alcohol is one of the most important 
adjuncts to plumbism, probably because of 
the chronic tissue degeneration it sets up 
by regular use. Experiments on cats have 
shown that where fed on a compound of 
lead together with alcohol, they become 
mpre rapidly poisoned than when fed on 
the lead compound alone. In certain in- 
stances convulsions of an epileptic nature 
occurred. Alcohol appeared to shorten the 
latent period of poisoning. 

My observation on male lead workers ad- 
dicted to alcohol amply corroborates these 
statements. I have only space for a single 
case: 

"W. C. T., a dipper, aged thirty, has had 
four attacks of lead poisoning. He both 
chews and drinks. He had well-marked 
tremors and paresis of both wrists, anaemia, 



. Hill 

Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent 

anorexia, and a slight albuminuria ; was cer- 
tain that the beer he drank kept him from 
being compelled to stop work altogether. 
As he was a man of some intelligence I 
laid the facts before him, and induced him 
to give abstinence a month's trial; he did 
so, and finding himself better has kept it up 
for three years. Today tremors have dis- 
appeared, wrists are strong, appetite excel- 
lent, anaemia scarcely apparent, and he de- 
scribes himself as a new man. This case 
is only one of several. 

I have yet to meet a case of genuine lead 
poisoning, in an abstainer of any standing, 
but I have frequently a difficulty, both 
ante and post mortem, to distinguish be- 
tween alcoholism and plumbism and to make 
up my mind where one began and the other 
ended. We know that lead has a predi- 
lection for the kidneys ; so has alcohol, the 
granular kidney is a typical result of both 
poisons. The danger incurred by the drink- 
ing lead workers becomes more serious 
when we reflect that alcohol in large 
amounts destroys appetite for the morning 
meal, and that experience teaches us that 
the absorption of lead is far more active 
when the* stomach is empty. — Journal Royal 
Institute of Public Health, (Vol. XVII. 
1909, p. 726). 



Some Common Misconceptions 

{Continued from Page 87.) 

color will return to his face at once, and he 
will recover consciousness almost imme- 
diately without any alcohol or dashing of 
cold water over his face. As soon as the 
general public comes to realize that there 
are other things which work better than 
alcohol in such cases then, and not until 
then, will the faulty idea that alcohol is a 
stimulant die out. — . , am a pamphlet issued 
by the Associated Charities. 
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WITH THE CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 



E. L. TRANSEAU 



An Epoch-Making Lectme 



SOME day an artist will put upon can- 
vas a picture whose historical sig- 
nificance will rank with that of any 
of the great pictorial representations of 
epoch-making events. 

It will show a man standing on the plat- 
form of a small hall, delivering to a small 
audience a lecture that has revolutionized 
the thoughts and habits of hundreds of 
thousands of persons, and has inspired them 
to earnest self-sacrificing efforts against a 
great social evil. 

For a full appreciation of this picture, 
which already exists in the imagination, or 
memory, of a large number of people, some 
knowledge of its setting is necessary. 

The place was the historic hall in the city 
of Basel, Switzerland, where the old Ecu- 
menical Council held its famous sessions. 

The man was Gustav von Bunge, a young 
professor of physiology in the University 
of Basel, lately arrived from Dorpat on the 
Baltic, where his Swedish ancestors, once 
the loyal subjects of Charles XII, founded 
a family that has won eminence through 
high intellectual endowments. The imme- 
diate family of the Basel professor contains 
a university president and professors, a 
former financier in the Russian cabinet, an 
admiral in the Russian navy, a friend and 
traveling companion of Alexander von 
Humboldt. This Bunge later became a fa- 
mous botanist and the father of Prof. 
Bunge, of Basel. 

The subject of the lecture was an old one, 
a problem that half a century before had 
occupied the serious attention of kings and 
princes as well as those of lower rank all 
over Europe, but especially in the north. 
The king of Prussia had sent to America 
for special information on this problem — 
the alcohol question — because he had heard 
of a great movement over here that prom- 
ised a solution. In response we sent him 
back in 1835, Robert Baird, a man familiar 
with our great campaign against spirituous 
liquors inaugurated by the Rush pamphlet 
and the Beecher sermons. Mr. Baird wrote 
an account of this movement which was 
translated and published in the languages 
of the various European countries he vis- 
ited and widely circulated. Not only the 
king of Prussia, but the Russian Czar re- 



ceived him and had his pamphlet printed at 
royal expense and circulated through his 
domains, including the native soil of the 
man of Basel. 

Results followed in the form of organ- 
ized societies of abstainers from spirituous 
drinks, for that was the supposed solution 
for the then world-wide plague of alco- 
holism. 

But the cure dicl not work, although thou- 
sands in the years immediately following 
carried its banners. The use of spirits in 
the northern countries became in a measure 
supplanted by the use of beer, but alcoholism 
continued. In France, King Louis plainly 
told Mr. Baird, during his- visit to the 
French court, that the alcoholism of France 
was chiefly wine alcoholism, consequently 
there was little occasion there for a cam- 
paign against spirits. 

By 1886, the date of the Basel lecture, the 
societies for Abstinence from Spirits had 
dwindled ehnost to nothingness, and talk 
of "moderation" was beginning to be heard 
in Central Europe. In the north, the Good 
Templars, one of the American total ab- 
stinence societies, was taking root, but with 
the exception of the Blue Cross, which ad- 
vocated total abstinence for drunkards as a 
means of cure, the idea had practically no 
organized representation at that time in 
Switzerland or Central Europe. 

The solution of the problem offered by 
Pcof. Bunge in this lecture, "The Alcohol 
Question," was new and startling to his 
audience, though some of them may have 
been prepared for it by previous private 
conversation. Some element however, be- 
sides novelty must be searched for to ac- 
count for the fact that this lecture is cred- 
ited as the starting point of the modern 
total abstinence movement in Europe, that 
now numbers its adherents by hundreds of 
thousands. 

Several such elements are being pointed 
out by writers in various parts of Europe 
who are taking the occasion of Prof. 
Bunge's seventieth birthday to review the 
result of his labors in this great social 
reform. 

There are those who think the lecture 
secured attention because it is a master- 
piece in stvle, a language-classic, like Lin- 
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coin's Gettysburg speech, expressing in 
simple, unostentatious rhetoric the result of 
long-considered and strong conviction. 
* There are others who • account for its 
power and influence by its deep human sym- 
pathy with the suffering caused by drink 
and the firm reliance upon the certainty of 
moral progress as a remedy for existing 
evils. 

Its unanswerable logic is pointed out as a 
factor in its success. A former fellow- 
student of Bunge's in the Baltic university 
states that even in his college days, he was 
a recognized leader of debates, accustomed 
to such thorough handling of his subjects 
that even the professors sometimes fell in- 
to using an expression current among the 
students : "Gustel says so." The same stu- 
dent testifies to Bunge's interest in social 
questions at that time, including the alcohol 
question, and that he then combated the 



existing drinking customs to an extent that 
brought him into opposition with the uni- 
versity professors when later he became one 
of Ihem. 

The painter's brush will fail to do justice 
to the subject, therefore, if it does not rep- 
resent the Basel professor with the modesty 
that characterizes greatness, the poise of the 
lineal aristocrat, the firmness of the well- 
grounded, and the fearlessness of the single- 
handed combatant. And when the brush 
has done its best, much will still have to be 
left to the lecture itself to show wherein lay 
its strong appeal to so many and widely 
various classes, from the university pro- 
fessor and student to the labor leader and 
his followers, from the clergymen to the 
free-thinker, to men and women of Latin, 
Germanic and Anglo-Saxon stock, for it is 
read and circulated in all of these and other 
languages to the number of at least twenty- 
five different tongues. 



The Scientific Explanation and Its Message to the Working Man 



So much had already been said, written 
and contended about the alcohol ques- 
tion when Prof. Bunge went upon 
the platform in Basel to deliver his now 
famous lecture, that he felt called upon to 
preface his address with an explanation of 
his reason for asking attention to the sub- 
ject. 

The alcohol question, he said, is first 
of all a physiological question, and the phy- 
siological knowledge which must serve as 
the foundation for a correct conception of 
the question has not yet made its way intb 
the public mind. 

This strictly scientific side of the subject 
he first proceeded to lay before his hearers, 
beginning with the question of the food 
value of alcohol. We know, he reminded 
them, that alcohol is burned in the body, but 
it does not follow from that that it is a food 
unless it can be shown that the energy there- 
by liberated serves normal purposes and is 
applied at the proper time and place. It 
does not serve the body as a source of heat 
for it lowers the temperature even while it 
deludes the feeling by flushing the skin and 
bringing to it a sensation of warmth. If 
taken in colcj weather to warm one, it de- 
ceives the user by lowering the sensibility 
of the brain center that feels the cold. 

The same depressing effect upon nerve 
matter was shown to account for all the 
manifestations commonly regarded as stim- 
ulation. Judgment, is weakened and the 



impulses are freed from critical control. 
Recklessness, lively talk and gesticulation, 
all follow from the same laming of the 
brain function. 

The immediate practical application of 
this scientific fact to the great toiling public 
gained an early appreciation of the lecture 
among the laboring classes in Europe. It 
was of special interest to them to under- 
stand that the relief from fatigue often ex- 
perienced after taking alcohol and com- 
monly interpreted as a renewal of strength 
is only a result of the dulling effect of alco- 
hol upon the nerves. It is, moreover, 
against the laws of nature and dangerous 
because the feeling of fatigue is a safety 
valve to our machine. To deliberately 
deaden the sense of fatigue in order to do 
more work may be compared to fastening 
down the safety valve in order to be able 
to overheat the machine. 

Poor people whose income is not sufficient 
for dignified subsistence are led by false 
belief in the strengthening property of al- 
cohol to spend a considerable part of their 
meagre earnings for alcoholic drinks in- 
stead of for nourishing food that would 
really strengthen them for their hard work. 

Another instance of a delusion that alco- 
hol strengthens is that of the habitual drink- 
er who thinks he can work better after he 
has had his dram. But the same is true 
of the victims of morphine and other habit- 
forming drugs. When a man who has a 
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craving for morphine is deprived of his 
drug, he can neither work nor sleep nor eat 
— he is "strengthened" by his morphine. 
But one who is not accustomed to morphine 
is made better able to work by no morphine. 

A still further word to the working- man 
appears in an appendix to the published lec- 
ture and closes with these conclusions: 

"All the poverty and all the misery which 
arises from over-population, from unjust 
distribution of the earnings of labor, from 
the stopping of wages, unemployment, and 
so forth, do not approach the misery that 



prevails in the family of the drinker. 

"There is no other evil against which it 
is less permissible to postpone the cam- 
paign than against the drink evil, becausie 
this is a question of hereditary suffering. 
The misery which alcohol causes can not be 
made good by adding to it. 

"This is not saying that we should not do 
all we can to investigate and combat all 
other causes of poverty and misery. The 
battle against alcohol will not hinder but 
only promote all those efforts. We should 
do tjie one and not leave the other undone.*' 



Concerning Bismarck's ''Diabolus Germanicus' 



MORE than half a century had been 
wasted in attempting to check al- 
coholism by substituting the beer 
faucet for the whisky bottle when Prof. 
Bunge, in 1886, laid before his countrymen 
his reasons for abandoning the attempt. 
That he was familiar with the history of 
that effort and with the arguments in favor 
of beer is evident from the way he mar- 
shaled against them statistics, facts of com- 
mon experience and physiological know- 
ledge. 

The dulling effects of alcohol on the 
brain are sought not only by the tired work- 
er to banish his fatigue, but by the idler 
whose hours hang heavily. He resorts to 
drink as a pastime and beer is especially 
dangerous because it lends itself so subtly 
to this use. 

Its injuriousness here is not generally 
recognized. If a man under the influence 
of whisky commits a robbery or a murder, 
the man in the street is greatly exercised; 
but he is utterly indifferent to the fact that 
thousands of men become stupid, silly and 
dissolute through the use of beer. 

"Beer," said Prof. Bunge, "is the most 
dangerous of all alcoholic drinks because it 
is the most seductive. One becomes accus- 
tomed to It more readily than to any other, 
it spoils more quickly than any other the 
normal appetite for food and for harmless 
enjoyment." 

The argument in favor of beer and wine 
as aids to digestion is destroyed by proofs 
that they are the exact opposite, that even 
moderate amounts have been experimentally 
proved to slow and disturb digestion. 

The idea that beer adds to the joys of 
life, or wine to the pleasures of the table, 
received a deep thrust from Prof. Bunge. 
The palate pleasure obtained from them is 



outweighed by the loss of enjoyment for 
foods which furnish more healthful stim- 
ulation to the sense of taste when that taste 
is normal and unvitiated. The universal 
normal enjoyment of sweets is lost to the 
drinker. 

(To avoid misunderstanding as to what 
he means by the term "drinker" Prof. 
Bunge defines him, not as a "drunkard" but 
as one who is not satisfied unless he uses 
some alcoholic beverage every day.) 

The pleasures of the table Prof. Bunge 
would not diminish one iota; rather he 
would increase them and this he believes 
would be the result of banishing alcoholic 
drinks. The food of most people, he holds 
is not sufficiently appetizing. The fact that 
we do not provide sufficiently for a healthy 
excitation of the nerves of taste and smell, 
and indirectly thereby of the total nervous 
system, probably explains our craving for 
special excitation. Food ought to arouse 
enjoyment. If all the money that is now 
spent for narcotics were expended for bet- 
ter food, if all the brain energy now spent 
in solving unsolvable problems, in trying to 
produce a beer that would not cause "kat- 
zen jammer," were employed in the prepar- 
ation of more appetizing food, there would 
be no desire for narcotics. 

It is not enough that food should contain 
the requisite amount of protein, of fat and 
of carbohydrates. 'It should give pleasure 
—every meal-time a feast. Thereby we 
should be refreshed and strengthened foi 
new efforts and exertions. 

'The objection of the epicurean I throw 
back at him," says Prof. Bunge, "I hold 
that a man who completely renounces alco- 
holic drinks sacrifices nothing he only wins 
more of the happiness and/joys nfjifp" 
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The Moderate Drinker as a Seducer 



PROBABLY no phrase in Prof. Bunge's 
lecture on the alcohol question de- 
livered in Basel in 1886 was more 
challenged than his statement that the mod- 
erate drinker is a seducer. But the logic of 
it is irrefutable. 

"Every drunkard was once a moderate 
drinker, and every one who leads others by 
his example to moderate drinking, leads 
some of them to immoderate drinking. He 
sets a stone rolling which it is out of his 
power to stop. It is not the immoderate 
drinker who has to bear the reproach of 
seducing others. The seducers are the mod- 
erate users. And as long as this seduction 
continues, immoderation with its conse- 
quences, disease, insanity, crime will con- 
tinue. Any one who is not aware of this 
does not know the history of the battle 
against drunkenness." 

There is a common tendency to under- 
rate the power of one's example, but it can 
only be done by shutting one's eyes to the 
truth, for our responsibility for the influ- 
ence we exert is a matter of psychological 
law. Prof. Bunge shows what this is and 
how large a part it plays in the alcohol prob- 
lem: 

*The chief cause of the drinking custom 
4s the tendency to imitate. The first glass 
of beer does not taste any better than the 
first cigar. Men drink because others 
drink. When once they have formed the 
habit, there is no lack* of excuses for re- 
peated drinks. They drink when they meet, 
when they part; to deaden hunger when 
they are hungry, to rouse appetite when 
they have satisfied their hunger; to warm 
them when they are cold, to cool them 
when they are hot; when they are sleepy, 
to keep them awake and when they are 
wakeful to put them to sleep; when they 
are sorrowful and when they are joyful." 

It is not for the drunkard alone, who has 
been led by example to extremity, that the 
moderate drinker is responsible, nor for the 
additional misery represented by statistics. 
Prof. Bunge shows by what his burden of 
responsibility is still further weighted: 

"From the first glass -to insanity, crime, 
despair, suicide, there are a thousand stages 
of misery. Only those who sink to the 
lowest levels are taken account of by sta- 
tistics. We must not forget also that all 
of these miseries spoil the happiness of 
others. How much family happiness is lost, 
how -much care, how many tears of innocent 
fellow sufferers, how much deep rankling 



pain of which no intimation is to be found 
m statistics. 

There are moderate users of alcohol who 
honestly think that the masses of the peo- 
ple can be taught to use alcohol, a habit- 
forming drug, without acquiring a compell- 
ing craving tor it, and they are helping an 
organized effort to teach people to avoid 
what they call the "misuse of * alcohol." 
Excepting these, is Prof. Bunge's character- 
ization too severe when he says : 

"What shall we say of the man who 
thinks to himself : *Let millions of my fel- 
low men languish every year in hospitals 
and asylums ; let millions plunge themselves 
and their families into ruin or be driven to 
despair and suicide, so long as. I get my 
glass of beer every evening.' 

"The advantage of self-control absolves 
no one from the duty of working by the 
power of example on those who can be 
saved only by total abstinence." 

Prof. Bunge believes firmly in moral pro- 
gress, that all history witnesses to it. But 
he believes that neither the individual nor 
the nation can be trained to morality with- 
out coercion. 

He would not therefore have the victims 
of alcoholism go on increasing until all 
moderate users have become unselfish 
enough to set the example of total absti- 
nence. He would have the state interfere: 

"If the state has a right to punish crime — 
to punish it even with de;<ath — it has also a 

right to prevent crime The sale of 

morphine is forbidden in all civilized coun- 
tries. Here we see the individual protected 

by the state from his own weakness 

Usury is forbidden by law and yet the usur- 
er is a thousand times better than the alco- 
hol-producer or the liquor dealer. The 
former robs his fellowmen of. their money 
only ; the latter takes also their health, their 
reason, their honor 'and their conscience. 
Gambling is forbidden in civilized countries 
and yet the danger to society from gambling 
is slight in' comparison to the results of the 
drink habit. 

"A good government should wage tire- 
less and unrelenting war against every 
weakness and foolishness of the masses." 

In this connection occurs a sentence 
which with slightly diflFerent wording Prince 
Oscar of Sweden sent echoing through the 
courts of empire in 1910: 

"In the peaceful rivalry of nations, that 
race will be pitilessly trodden under foot 
which will not let go its hold on alcohol. 
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Reaching the Future Majorities 



Temperance Education in Massachusetts 



DRUNKENNESS cannot be eliminated 
or materially Feduced unless the 
public demands such reduction. The 
public obviously will not force the preven- 
tion of drunkenness until convinced of the 
harm caused by intemperance. It is of 
greatest importance therefore, that the pub- 
lic should be continuously informed of the 
evil effects caused by the abuse of alcohol, 
and of the cost of drunkenness to the state. 
This may be accomplished, (i) by perfect- 
ing the education of school children in the 
• effects of alcohol — as a part of courses in 
physiology and hygiene ; (2) by giving pub- 
licity through posters, leaflets, etc., (a) to 
the findings of eminent scientists concern- 
ing the action of alcohol upon the body and 
mind of the user; and (b) to the annual and 
special statements of government depart- 
ments concerning the public and private, cost 
of drunkenness. 

Instruction (R. L. chap. 42) "as to the 
effect of alcoholic drinks and stimulants and 
narcotics on the human system" is given 
"as a regular branch of study to all pupils 
in all schools which are supported wholly 
or in part by public money, except schools 
which are maintained solely for instruction 
in particular branches." This instruction is 
quite properly made a part of the general 
study of physiology or hygiene to which 
from twenty to thirty minutes a week is 
assigned. Replies to circular letters sent to 
Superintendents of Schools throughout the 
state clearly show a prevailing belief that 
the instruction concerning alcohol is suffi- 
cient in quantity, but not in quality. This 
instruction could be materially improved in 
quality at small expense. The teacher is not 
well prepared chiefly because she has not 
received adequate training in this special 
problem, or because her interest in it has 
not been kept alive. These weaknesses of 
the present system may be eradicated read- 
ily by : 

(i) Enlarging the instruction in the 
alcohol problem in the Normal Schools. 

(2) Providing for the consideration of 
this subject at teachers' meetings. 

(3) Giving the teacher access to the 
current scientific literature on the subject, 
through the publication of charts and bulle- 
tins snowing the results of recent scientific 
experiments. 



Public instruction concerning the alcohol 
problem is especially difficult, because of a 
prevailing tendency either to understate or 
to overstate the evil. Wiiere the evil is 
understated, the child is inadequately pre- 
pared to resist personal misuse of alcohol 
If on the other hand, the statements are ex- 
aggerated the fact will be readily discov- 
ered, and the child's whole instruction in 
this subject will be cast aside as incorrect 
or questionable. It is of utmost importance 
therefore, that the teachers of children be 
kept in touch with the current experiments 
of a scientific character, on the effects of the 
use of alcohol; and that all teachers be 
specially instructed as to the best methods 
of imparting that knowledge clearly and 
impartially. 

The teachers of children should receive 
special instruction on the alcohol problem 
at the State Normal Schools. This train- 
ing is to some extent provided already. It 
would, however, be possible to render it 
more effective by enlarging the co-opera- 
tion between the Normal Schools and the 
officials of the state who deal with the 
liquor question. Qualified representatives 
of the State Board of Charity, Insanity and 
Health, and the Prison Commission should 
annually address the Normal Schools and 
Conventions of teachers; special bulletins 
and charts from these same agencies, and 
from medical schools and colleges and 
other expert sources might advantageously 
be published and circulated among the 
teachers of the state. It has been suggested 
by several superintendents of schools, fur- 
thermore, that a special manual for the use 
of teachers of this subject be prepared by 
the state to guide teachers in giving this 
instruction, By following this plan, the 
difficulties and errors in the present method 
of teaching would be reduced to a minimum, 
and the instruction would be made a much 
more vital factor in the prevention of 
drunkenness. 

Training of school children upon the sub- 
ject of temperance must consist of more 
than an outline of the physiological and 
social effects of the use of alcohol. Positive 
instruction in hygiene and continuous phy- 
sical training, which will show the value 
and necessity of clean, wholesome living is 
quite as necessary g? .^waj-jii^jgs against the 
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clanger of ateohol. Instruction in self-con- 
trol is still more vital. For knowledge is 
not virtue, and the child who is warned of 
the evils of alcohol is not yet fortified 
against it. Alcoholic intemperance may be 
due not only to lack of information, but 
also to an untrained will. A manual of 
instruction for teachers should indicate the 
best methods of teaching self-control by 
precept and by example to the children of 
all schools. 

Instruction of children in the a^lcohol 
problem and in self-control is necessary to 
prevent drimkenness in the coming genera- 
tion, and to create a live public opinion for 
the reduction of the evils associated with 
the liquor traffic by devising means of keep- 
ing adults systematically informed of cur- 
rent experiments and statistics relative to 
this subject. The public today is suspicious, 
whether justifiably or not, of the statements 
promulgated either by the liquor interests or 
by the advocates of Prohibition. They 
would give more heed to the official state- 
ments of experts, and if these statements 
were widely advertised, there is no doubt 
a more general public opinion in favor of 
temperance would be created. It is possible 



to keep adults informed of these matters by 
the publication of special reports and leaf- 
lets, as has been done by the State Board of 
Health in North Carolina. A better way 
has, however, been devised by the poster 
sub-committee of the Committee on the 
Alcohol Problem of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Boston. This Committee has care- 
fully sifted the scientific information from 
the general writings on the alcohol problem, 
and has already^ induced persons in every 
state to exhibit them in public places. The 
mayors in three cities in Massachusetts — 
Cambridge, Fitchburg and Quincy — have 
caused these posters to be placed in public 
parks and buildings, and at other strategic 
points in the city. By means of posters 
which have been carefully edited by compe- 
tent authorities the latest discoveries of 
scientists, and the latest reports of State 
Boards of Insanity, Charity and Prisons, 
concerning the part played by drunkenness 
in causing insanity, poverty and crime, can 
be kept constantly before the people. Citi- 
zens will thus be stimulated to grapple with 
this problem, and to devise and apply means 
to reduce or eliminate drunkenness from 
this commonwealth. — From the MSS. of 
the Committee's Report. (See JnL p. 77.) 



How to Abate a Great Evil 

By Hon. William T. Harris 

Former United Sutes Commissioner of Education 



INSTRUCTION in what is called scien- 
tific temperance,, conducted as it is 
under the laws of all the states in the 
public elementary schools, furnishes a per- 
manent and active means for the dissemi- 
nation of correct views regarding the effect 
of intoxicating drinks upon the human body. 
All pupils will have their attention called to 
the subject every year, and intelligent pupils 
will understand with some degree of clear- 
ness the results of scientific investigation in 
the matter. Even the dull pupils who fail 
to seize the scientific points will carry away 
an impression in their minds that intoxi- 
cating drinks are very dangerous and should 
not be used even in moderate quantities. . . . 
Such instruction, too, is sure to furnish 
the greater portion of the intelligent pupils 
in schools with a correct scientific notion 
with regard to the investigations which have 
furnished the evidence for these conclu- 
sions. 
It is an undoubted fact that a moderate 



use of intoxicating liquors is liable to lead, 
especially in predisposed organisms, to 
"alcoholism;" total abstinence is the only 
safe course with such persons, and no one 
can tell in advance what person can safely 
become a moderate drinker of alcoholic bev- 
erages in any form. 

The utter destruction to the body and 
mind which comes from habitual intemper- 
ance and the danger of moderate drinking 
in arousing an abnormal appetite for intox- 
icating liquors, will certainly be seen and 
understood by the great mass of pupils that 
attend the public schools. For this reason 
I do not see how any one can question the 
great general usefulness of this scientific 
temperance instruction, established by law 
in every state and territory of this nation. 
It may be said that this movement is the 
most effective one ever devised by the 
friends of temperance to abate a great evil, 
perhaps the greatest evil abroad in the land. 
—From letter to English Pall Mall Gazette, 
(Eng.). 
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Temperance Enlightenment In Transylvania 



THE Transylvanian Medical Associa- 
. tion of Hungary, consisting of the 
great body of medical men of the 
country, have repeatedly considered the 
question of alcoholism and in 1907 adopted 
the following resolution, copies of which 
were ordered to be sent to the government 
and others: 

"The Association recognizes the fight 
against the alcohol calamity on health and 
social grounds as a significant matter. It 
therefore declares: 

" 'Abstinence does not contradict the re- 
quirements of a healthy conduct of life. 

"'Alcohol is not an article of nourish- 
ment, because it is too poisonous for it to be 
able to be taken in such quantities as would 
be of any service. 

" 'Alcohol gives no vigor or strength and 
does not invigorate ; it only numbs the feel- 
ing of exhaustion, and is therefore not 
capable of replacing powers used up by 
bodily or mental work.' " 

This declaration of the medical nien has 
been most helpful, and the movement during 
the last few years has taken a great step 
forward. 

Following the doctors came a government 
investigation, first in connection with the 
schools, and, second, with reference to the 
habits of the parents. This investigation 
was undertaken in 1908 by the Hungarian 
Educational Department under the Minister 
•for Culture and Civilization. "To inquire 
into the drinking of alcohol among school 
children and their parents." 



The whole of the papers have been in the 
hands of the authorities for some consider- 
able time, and it is stated that they are in 
the initial stages of completing a system of 
temperance teaching for all the schools and 
other educational institutions throughout 
the country. M. Schiller says :. "The result 
of this investigation must cause the adop- 
tion of restrictive measures for the young." 

In discussing the question at the Transyl- 
vanian-Saxon Teachers' C9nference in 
,1910, "What can the elementary school- 
master contribute to the carrying out of the 
official orders in reference to the fighting 
against alcoholism through the school?" 
The teachers came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that : 

"Drastic action is essential at once. Long 
experience proves that the only effective 
cure for alcoholism is the complete rooting 
out of alcohol. Teachers must therefore be 
total abstainers. Before this great duty all 
traditional considerations must be silent. 
The drinking custom cannot be justified 
even in its mildest form, since it is proved 
that it is precisely that which creates and 
constantly feeds nlcoholism. As long as 
alcoholism is still a popular disease, we 
largely carry on a 'Sisyphus work' — ^that is 
rolling a huge boulder up the hill which 
always falls back just as you reach the 
top. Remove alcoholism and the great 
stumbling block to progress will be gone." — 
From Hayle/s Prohibition Advance in All 
Lands. 



Some Common Misconceptions 

By W. Stewart Whittemore, M. D. 

Secretary of the Committee on the Alcohol Problem of the Associated Charities of Boston. 



MUCH confusion as to the true nature 
and action of acohol has arisen 
from the fact that it is popularly 
known as a "stimulant." It has no more 
right to be called a stimulant than ether or 
chloroform. Its action is that of a narcotic 
from the very first. One of its character- 
istics is that small doses remove the finer 
shades of self-restraint and deceive the 
taker into thinking that he is being stimu- 
lated. The sensation of warmth, the ease of 
speech and freedom from care all contribute 
to this deception, whereas really they are 
evidences of the depression of the higher 
functions of the brain. Cafeful experi- 
ments upon human beings and animals have 



shown that after being absorbed, alcohol 
has no stimulating action upon the heart or 
circulation, but that in large doses it se- 
riously interferes with the heart's action. 

It is commonly believed that the best 
method of reviving a fainting person is to 
give him whisky or brandy in water. Apart 
from the burning sensation produced in the 
mouth and stomach by the alcohol these 
liquors have no action that would particu- 
larly benefit in this condition. It is best to 
place him flat on his back, without a pillow 
under the head, loosen the collar and let him 
have a whiff of smelling-salts. or spirits of 
ammonia. If it is an ordinary faint the 
(Continued on page 80.) 
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CLASS-ROOM HELPS 

Conducted by EDITH M. WILLS 



Alcohol to Keep Out the Cold 



IT was a snapping cold morning. The 
milkmUn, with trost on his eyebrows 
slanoed his hands and said he had 
already taken two or three drinks to warm 
himself up and adae we just have lo^ 

drink, else we couldn't do our hard work' 
and keep from f reezmg ;" and so like many 
thousands of workmen, he believed and 
acted upon the fallacy that alcohol' prevents 
suflfering and danger from cold. 
, If there were more such" clear-cut com- 
parisons between drinkers and abstainers 
as the folfijj^ong, workmen in general might 
sooner discover how false the impression 
is. ,, 

On one occasion at the Washington Inter- 
national Hygiene Congress a discussion of 
the fact that drinkers suflFer more severely 
from cold than abstainers brought out a 
striking confiruiation from a very intelli- 
gent fireman .detailed for service in the ex- 
hibition Jbuildinj^. . He said : 

"I saw proof of that myself not long ago. 
As often happens, the most terrible fire 
occurred on the coldest day of the winter 
and our company was called out for a fire 
so dreadful that we worked like fiends for 
about ten hours before we got it under 
control. In a few minutes we were wet to 
the skin and our clothes were frozen stiff so 
that we suffered intensely from both cold 
and fatigue. 

"Shivering with cold, the men thought 
some whisky would warm them up and keep 
them from catching cold. So, although it 
was strictly against the rules to drink while 
on duty, the men began to pass the bottle 
from one to another every little while. I 
had decided long ago that it is a bad thing 
to use so I did not take any but it seemed at 
the time that those who did take the whisky 
did not suflFer as much as I did. 

"Finally the fire was out and we hastened 
back to food and dry, warm clothing. Scarce- 
ly had we done so when a second fire as bad 
as the first called us out again, and again 
most of the men warmed ( ?) themselves up 
with whisky while I shivered through the 
long hours without it. 

"At last the welcome signal 'all out' sent 
us back to quarters. We put on dry clothes. 



ate a big meal and went to bed, where I, for 
one, was so exhausted that 1 slept nearly 
twenty-four hours. But when I was rested 
I was good as new and had taken no harm 
whatever from the fearful exhaustion and 
exposure of nearly twenty-four hours. But 
how the men who had the whisky to keep 
them warm suffered! Truly they were so 
badly off that a number of them were not fit 
to be out of bed for a week or two. They 
reported for duty but to 'do it they almost 
took their lives 'in their hands. 

"It certainly paid me to shiver a few 
hours in order to save a week's sickness. 
Can you explain how it was?" 

"It was this way I think," said the dem- 
onstrator. 

"Since every cell in the body requires a 
certain degree of heat in order to work or 
even to live, nature keeps the humai^ body 
at a constant temperature, even at the ex- 
pense of other necessary processes such as 
digestion or brain work ; and as during the 
year a person may be exposed to all degrees 
of temperature from thirty d^ees below 
zero in winter to no degrees in the sum- 
mer, the self-regulating ncrve-mechanisnt 
which keeps the body always at the proper 
temperature, must be very delicately adjust- 
ed to meet the varying demands. 

"This adjustment is mainly accomplished 
as follows : the skin is supplied with nerve- 
endings which register and report the sur- 
face temperature. These carry the sensa- 
tion of cold or heat, as the case may be, to 
certain nerve-centers which also have 
branches which control the sweat-glands, 
and the size of the tiny blood-vessels of the 
skin (the capillaries) and so the amount of 
blood in the surface. 

"When the body temperature begins to 
go up, as when we run or do some other 
hard muscle work, or when the outside heat 
is excessive, those capillaries in the skin 
relax and fill with the hot blood from the 
deep parts of the body so that considerable 
of the blood is spread out over the surface 
where it can give oflF its extra heat. (Per- 
spiration is^also poured out over the skin 
and by its evaporation helps to cool the 
body.) 
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"On the contrary, when we ^o into the 
cold, the capillaries contract forcing most of 
the blood back into the trunk where it can 
be kept warm and no serious harm befall. 
At the same time, the large muscles con- 
tract to produce more internal lieat, often 
contracting so much or so unequally that we 
shiver. 

"When you men were exposed to the 
bitter cold that day nature immediately pro- 
vided ag^nst the undue cooling of the blood 
by sending most of the blood into the deep 
cavities of the body where it would keep 
warm. This left comparatively little blood 
in the skin around the sensitive nerve-end- 
ings which register the surface temperature 
and you felt very cold especially with the icy 
clothing next your^skin. But at the same 
time while the feeling of cold remained, as 
a danger signal, yet each one's body was 
raising the internal temperature to meet the 
need and as your own case proved, suffi- 
ciently to meet it safely. 

"But the others, ignorant of all this and so 
of the danger, took alcohol frequently. 
They felt warmer for the time being, partly 



because the narcotic paralyzed their sensa- 
tions of cold. If that had been all, perhaps 
no great harm would have been done but 
that was the least. The same paralyzing 
eflfect was also exerted on the nerves which 
in this time of danger were bravely doing 
their duty in constricting the walls of the 
capillaries to prevent the blood's being 
spread out next the frozen clothing and se- 
riously cooled. The blood vessels relaxed 
permitting the hot blood from the trunk 
to flood the skin and so warm the nerves of 
sensation — one can in a similar manner 
cause the weather to moderate on a cold 
day by merely holding the mercury bulb of 
the thermoneter in warm water — ^and so for 
many hours the blood of the drinkers spread 
out next the frozen clothing was being 
cooled to the danger point. The wonder 
was, not that the men were sick a fortnight 
but that this aggravated exposure did not 
result in pneumonia or kill some of them 
outright, for they warmed their skins at the 
expense of their vital organs and very 
likely they incurred permanent injury." 
(See also pages 79 and 82.) 
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50 SPLENDID NEW POSTERS 



WHAT THEY SHOW— 

Relation of Alcohol to Accidents, Athletics, 
Physical and Mental Work, Health, Long 
Life, Child Welfare, Social Questions. 

WHERE TO USE THEM— 

Store Window Exhibits, Fairs, Health Ex- 
hibits, Conventions, Public Libraries, Bill- 
Boards, Church Bulletin Boards, Sunday 
Schools and Public Schools, Sunday Even- 
ing Addresses, Young People's Meetings, 
Y. M. C. A. Meetings and Buildings. 



WHAT THEY ARE— 

Size — 24x38 inches on excellent paper. 
All illustrated—some pictures, some diagrams 
Many printed in Two Colors. 

WHAT THEY COST— 

Single Poster, 25c. One dozen, $2.50. 
Complete Set of 50, $10.00. 

DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK— 

Full page reproductions of posters. Full 
descriptive details and many supplementary 
facts about alcohol. Paper, soc. Cloth, 750. 



List of Posters Sent Free on Application 

"Reach the People Where They Are" 



1. Drinking by Parents Weakens Children's 

Vitality. 

2. Child Death- Rate Higher in Drinkers' 

Families. 

3. Drinking Mothers Lost Half Their Babies 

Sober Mothers Only One- Fourth. 

4. Deaths of Babies Increased as Mothers Be- 

came More Alcoholized. 

5. Parents' Drinking Retards Development of 

Children. 

6. Hand-in-Hand — Feeble- Mindednessy Alco- 

holism. 

7. More White Plague in Children of Drinkers. 
& Defective Children Increased With Alco- 
holization of Fathers. 

9. Alcoholism and Degeneracy. 

10. Alcoholic Parents Had More Feeble and 

Defective Offspring. 

11. Deaths, Defects, Dwarfing in the Young 

of Alcoholized Guinea- Pigs. 

12. Drink Impairs Scholarship. 

13. Wine- Drinking School Children Do Poorer 

School Work Than Abstainers. 

14. Drink Burdens Childhood. 

15. Children in Misery. 

16. Drink Cuts Into the Support of the Family. 

17. Till Death Do Us Part (Divorce). 

18. Youth and the Alcohol Habit. 

19. Drink a Great Cause of Immorality. 

20. How Drink Leads to Immorality. 

21. Alcohol Impairs Muscle Work. 

22. Skill and Endurance Impaired by Drink. 

23. Moderate Drinking Reduces the Work- 

man's Efficiency. 

24. Daily Drinking Impairs Memory. 

25. Alcohol Reduces Mental Rapidity. 

26. Employers Prefer Non -Alcoholized Work- 

men.' 

27. Three Accidents Monday- -Two Other Days. 

28. Drinkers Had One-Third More Accidents 

Than Abstainers. 



29. Alcohol Going From the Medicine-ChesL 

30. Where Drink Did Its Worst Among In- 

sured Men. 

31. Some Diseases of Chronic Drinkers. 

82. Dirnkers Had More Sickness Than the 
Average. 

34. More Drinkers Died Early. 

35. Keep Cool. Drink Increases Danger From 

Sunstroke. 

36. Death- Rate in Pneumonia Increases With 

Alcoholic Habits. 

37. Tuberculosis Patients Handicapped by Al- 

coholic Habits. 

38. More Deaths From Alcohol Than From 

Typhoid or Smallpox. 
39« Abstainers Have Less Sickness* Smaller 
Death- Rate. 

40. The Titanic's Loss Repeated Every Eight 

Days. 

41. An Adult Death From Alcohol Every 

Eight Minutes. 

42. Alcohol Responsible for One Suicide in 

Every Four in United States. 

43. Insurance Records Show That Drink 

Shortens Life 11 per cent. 

44. Do You Know? One Insane Person in 

Every Four Owes His Insanity to Drink. 

45. Assaults and Drink. 

46. Drink's Cost to the Taxpayer in Poverty, 

Crime, Pauperism, Etc. 

47. What Germany's Emperor Thinks About 

Alcohol. 

48. The Abstainers' Advantage in a Champion- 

ship Walking Match. 

49. Death- Rate From Various Diseases in 

Drinking and General Class. 

50. Workmen! Drink Makes You More Liable 

To Accident. 



Ask also about our Stereopticon Slides and accompanying lecture material, Scientific 

Temperance Journal and other helps. 

THE MATERIAL IS READY 
The Scientific Temperance Fedeiration, 23 Trull St, Boston, Mass 
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WHAT THEY SHOW— 

Relation of Alcohol to Accidents, Athletics, 
Physical and Mental Work, Health, Long 
Life, Child Welfare, Social Questions. 

WHERE TO USE THEM— 
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hibits, Conventions, Public Libraries, Bill- 
• Boards, Church Bulletin Boards, Sunday 
Schools and Public Schools, Sunday Even- 
ing Addresses, Young People's Meetings, 
Y. M. C. A.' Meetings and Buildings. 



WHAT THEY ARE— 

Size — 24x38 inches on excellent paper. 

All illustrated—some pictures, some diagrams 

Many printed in Two Colors. 

WHAT THEY COST— 

Single Poster, 20c. One dozen, $1.50. 
Complete set of 50, $5.00 
DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK— 

Full page reproductions of posters. Full 
descriptive details and many supplementary 
facts about alcohol. Paper, 50c. Cloth, 75c. 
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Just the thing to hand out at meetings 
or after services. 

SMALL CHARTS 

Posters in miniature. Same informa- 
tion as on the large ones. 

Size 6x9, Price 50c per 100 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

Scientific Temperance Federation, 

23 Trull St., Boston, Mass. 



Single Subscription $0.60 a year 

Foreign and Canadian postage $.10 additional. 

CLUB RATES 

Clubs from 5 to 50 $0.50 each 

Clubs of 50 and over 40 each 

Please remit by postbffice or express money order, draft 
on New York or Boston, or by registered letter. 
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By The Scientific Temperance Federation 
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It takes a little courage, 

And a little self-control 
And some grim determinatioiw 

If you want to reach a goal. 
It takes a deal of striving 

And a firm and stcim set chin. 
No matter what the battle. 

If you're really out to win. 
There's no easy path to glory, 

There's no rosy road to fame, 
Life, however we may view it. 

Is no simple parlor game; 



The Only Way to Win 

But its prizes call for fighting. 

For endurance and for grit. 
For a rugged disposition 

And a "don't-know-when-to-quit." 
*You must take a blow or give one. 

You must risk and you must lose, 
And expect that in the struggle 

You will suffer from a bruise. 
But you mustn't wince nor falter. 

If a fight you once begin. 
Be a man and face the battle — 

Thaf s the only way to win. — Anon. 



A Study of the Pre-Natal Influence of Narco-Stimulants 

By Prof. J. E. Hickman, A. M. 

Head of Normal School, B. Y. College, Logan, Utah 



THE efFeots of alcoholic beverages up- 
on the users as well as their offspring 
have been variously studied by 
many writers, but the effects of the milder 
narco-stimulants (tea, coffee and tobacco) 
have been given very little attention. The 
writer undertook \o discover what effects, if 
any, narco-stimulants have upon the users 
and their offspring. — Does one stimulant 
•have more effect than another? Does the 
use of one or more than one manifest any 
measurable difference in the offspring of 
the user. The answer to these questions 
could be known only through the accurate 
measurements and a studied analysis of the 
data obtained. 

The writer studied 306 families. In 
these families were 2,530 children. This 
gave a total of 3,142 persons. Six hundred 
and twenty were high school students who 
were carefully measured mentally and phy- 
sically. With the aid of Dr. McGregor the 
investigator examined the eyes, ears, teeth, 
throat, heart, lungs, stomach, kidneys, nerv- 
ous condition, severe sicknesses, appetites, 
etc. Their weight, height, age, mental stand- 
ing (in the MurJock Academy, Beaver, 
Utah) was obtained, also the length of time 
it took them to graduate from the public 
schools. Of the other 2,522 only the death 
rate and abnormalities — mental and phy- 
sical — ^were obtained. 

The children were divided into eight 
classes according to the habits of the par- 
ents: total abstainers (A); using caffeine 



(coffee) once a day (B) ; twice a day (C) ; 
three or four times a day (D) ; caffeine once 
a day, and nicotine (E) ; caffeine twice a 
day, and nicotine (F) ; caffeine three or 
four times a day, also nicotine (G) ; caffeine 
nicotine and alcohol (H). 

The abstainers' children graduated on an 
average from the district school in seven 
and a half years ; those from caffeine users 
in eight years, while those coming from 
families who used not only caffeine and 
nicotine but also alcohol graduated in eight 
and a half years. Of the 306 families only 
seven of them used alcohol as a beverage 
so their children had little influence upon 
the average time in graduating. The chil- 
dren of class A (abstaining parents) were 
on an average 7 per cent, higher intellectu- 
ally in the Academy than the children from 
the narco-stimulant class. Though they 
showed to be 7 per cent, brighter, they were 
on an average, also, seventeen months 
younger. This would indicate an intellec- 
tual difference still greater. The records 
revealed the fact that the children from the 
narco-classes dropped out of school twice 
as rapidly as the students from the abstain- 
ing families, and that, as a rule, by their 
own choice. 

The students from class A were superior 
in all measurement — physical, mental and 
vital — to those of class B, or to those whose 
one parent used caffeine once a day ; while 
class B were superior in nearly all of the 
twenty measurements to class C. Class C 
were superior to class D. and^ in turry class 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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D were superior to those of class E in 
most pf the twenty measurements. 

But the children of class F — the group 
whose parents used caffeine once a day and 
one parent used tobacco — were on an aver- 
age, inferior in every measurement to class 
E and as families increased the use of caf- 
feine and nicotine their children became 
more inferior. The children of class H 
were equally inferior to all other classes. 
Of the 2,530 children only three were idiots 
or deformed and two of them came from the 
seven alcoholic families and the other one 
came from the caffeine class. 

The examinations showed that the ab- 
stainers' sons were 1.43 inches taller and 
5.1 1 pounds heavier than the sons of the 
narco- families, while the girls were 1.06 
inches taller and 6.36 pounds heavier than 
the girls of the narco-stimulant class. 

Though the abstaining parents were the 
same age as the narco-parents, yet 72 per 
cent, more of the children of the latter had 
died than of the abstainers* children. Only 
49 per cent, of the abstaining families lost 
children while 65 per cent, of the caffeine 
families and 79 per cent, of the caffeine- 
nicotine-alcohol class lost children. This 
increased death-rate can not be attributed 
to drunken mothers (none used alcohol) 
neglecting their children, or to poor moth- 
ers leaving their children while they went 
to work, because about 99 per cent, of the 
people own their own homes. Nor can the 
difference be due to crowded centers, for all 
live in mere villages or hamlets and these 
settlements are in high, dry altitudes in 
Southern Utah where the altitudes range 
from 4,500 feet to 6,000 feet above sea level. 

The record indicated that the death-rate 
was 41 per cent, higher among the narco- 
stimulant parents than among the abstaining 
parents. 

The eyes and ears of the 620 students 
were carefully tested and the results showed 
that 10 per cent, of the abstaining offspring 
were slightly defective in hearing, while 28 
per cent, of the narco-classes were under 
normal. Seventeen per cent, of class A and 
53 per cent, of the narco-classes had de- 
fective vision. 

Summing up all the ailments in the two 
classes, it was found that 48 per cent, of 
class A had some physical ailment while 84 
per cent, of the narco-offspring showed 
physical defects. 

Defects Increased With Time. 

A word as to the results of the second 
and third examinations: Of the 209 who 



were examined the second and third time, 
the only record kept was that concerning 
their physical conditions, and this record 
was campared with the first one. It was 
shown that physical ailments were increas- 
ing in some and decreasing in others. The 
records indicate that, in the offspring of the 
abstaining class, 40 per cent, of them had 
some new physical defect not noted at the 
first exanjination the year before. But 20 
per cent, showed an improvement over their 
previous condition. We may infer in a gen- 
eral way, that 20 per cent, of this class have 
developed (over and above the decrease) 
physical defects whether permanent or tem- 
porary time only can tell. 

The offspring of the narco-stimulant par- 
ents gave 63 per cent, of new ailments not 
detected at first examination, but only 9 per 
cent, indicated an improvement over former 
conditions. The increase of physical ail- 
ments was much more rapid in this class 
and the decrease of former complaints was 
very much less. If this condition be a type 
of the two classes then a future examina- 
tion would probably reveal a greater phy- 
sical difference, for the second and third 
examinations gave a greater difference be- 
tween the two classes than was shown at the 
first one. For then the narco-group had 
26.5 per cent, more ear, 70.5 per cent, more 
eye defects, and 36 per cent, more physical 
ailments (other than eye and ear) than hacl 
the abstaining group. There is a kinship be- 
tween the increased physical ailments and 
the death-rate of the two classes. The records 
show that the offspring of the narco-stimu- 
lant died through all the years from birth to 
the age of thirty, while none of the abstain- 
ing offsprings died after they were eighteen 
years of age. The data is too meager to ven- 
ture a definite conclusion but the indications 
are sufficient to propound a question of much 
importance and that is : "Does physical de- 
cay go on more gradually and more rapidly 
in this class and as a result is the narco- 
generation shorter lived than the abstaining 
group ?" 

The findings of this thesis may be briefly 
tabulated as follows : 

I. Offspring from abstaining parents as 
a rule, live longer, are taller, heavier, health- 
ier and more intellectual. 
■ 2. The increased use of caffeine in parent- 
age proportionately decreased the physical 
and mental traits of the offspring. 

3. Wherever parents used both caffeine 
and tobacco, their children, on an average, 
were inferior to those of caffeine paientage 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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in nearly all of the eighteen measurements. 

4. The death-rate of children in narco- 
families was 72 per cent greater than in 
abstaining families. 

5. Fifty-one per cent, of the abstaining 
families lost no children; 38 per cent, lost 
no children where one narco-stimulant was 
used; 21 per cent, lost no children where 
there was an increased use of narco-stimu- 
lants. 



6. There was a higher death-rate among 
narco-stimulant parents of the same age 
than among the abstainers. 

7. The children in the high school from 
abstaining families, were on an average sev- 
enteen months younger tlian those of the 
narco-class, yet they ranked 7 per cent, 
higher in their studies. 



The Smoked as Well as the Smoker Affected 

• Abridged from an article, on "The Influence of Tobacco on the Human Organism," by Prof. C. Franktl- 
Hochwart, Vienna, in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Nervenheilkunde (Nos. 47 and 48, 1913). 



IT is a well-known fact that many per- 
sons do not feel vjeW in tobacco smoke. 
To some, the smoke of a cigar or cigar- 
et causes . almost unendurable discomfort. 
They feel sick if they enter a room where 
some one has been smoking. 

Those having this sensitiveness are often 
of a nervous temperament, but many have 
no other mark of general nervousness. Ex- 
treme sensitiveness is met more frequently 
among women, but is not infrequent among 
men. Some smokers even, feel very un- 
coixifortable in an atmosphere of tobacco 
smoke unless they themselves are smoking. 

Among the symptoms caused by remain- 
ing in tobacco smoke are stinging sensations 
in the eyes which often correspond to pro- 
nounced conjunctivitis, and a feeling of 
huskiness in the throat accompanied by a 
visible reddening of the pharynx. 

Although these es^periences are as old 
as the hills, no scientific study has ever been 
made of them. 

Since I have been engaged in the study 
of tobacco diseases, and little by little 
through the study of the literature and from 
my own experience have acquired some 
knowledge of the nervous diseases of the 
tobacco smoker, I meet, here and there in 
practice, cases that impress me as belong- 
ing to the class of "nicotine-noxie." On 
examination these persons have declared 
that they smoked either very little or not 
at all, and no evidence of any other in- 
jurious agent was presented. But I learned 
that they often spent much time in a tobac- 
co-laden atmosphere. 

The literature of the subject gives very 
little information on this point. Vallin re- 
ports an instance: a number of sailors con- 
fined during a storm in a close room where 
they smoked heavily were attacked with 
angina-pectoris. Even those who had not 



smoked were made sick. The same author 
also reports three cases of angina in heavy 
smokers who recovered .after abstaining. 
These attacks would return when they were 
subjected to a tobacco atmosphere, even 
though they did not themselves smoke. 

Clinical observations on this point were 
so scarce that Frankel-Hochwart instituted 
a series of experiments on men. 

For the purpose of the experiment it was 
necessary to place the subjects in the strong- 
est tobacco smoke possible. Hence they 
were shut in a small room with the door 
and windows closed while loose tobacco 
was smoked with a bellows apparatus until- 
the room was filled with smoke. This usu- 
ally took about twenty minutes and the 
burning of 20-22 grams of tobacco. Twen- 
ty-eight adult subjects were experimented 
upon, ^tv\o of whom were women. All 
were doctors or students of medicine, i:o*n 
twenty to fifty years old. In all, sixty-two 
experiments were made. The subject f^ 
were classed, according to their smoking 
habits into five groups. Non-smokers; 
light smokers (those who used from four 
to ten cigarets a day) ; moderate smokers 
(those who smoked from seven cigars to 
twenty cigarets) ; heavy smokers (those 
using twelve cigars or thirty cigarets) ; very 
heavy smokers (those using an unknown 
number of cigars or cigarets a day). 

Two persons usually entered the room 
together. Every little while measurements 
and readings were taken of the pulse, the 
respiration, the blood pressure, and mental 
reaction. 

The author records that he had never 
smoked, but had been much in rooms filled 
with smoke. During the experiments he 
often fell a certain mental quickening, a 
tendency to talk and make humorous re- 
marks, an effect similar to that which he 
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experienced when he drank a small quan- 
tity of wine. Similar effects were also 
noticed in the others, in both smokers and 
non-smokers. The effects seemed to be 
more pronounced upon the smokers than 
upon the non-smokers. 

Gradually this mental state gave place to 
a certain feeling of discomfort — a dislike 
for the surroundings; almost always there 
was experienced an unpleasant bitter taste 
combined with a fiavor of tobacco. All 
food had an unpleasant taste of tobacco. 
There was often a strong tendency to sleep. 
Many times the unpleasant sensations did 
not come on until a few minutes after leav- 
ing the smoking-room and lasted about an 
hour. Several of the other subjects showed 
the same kind of after-effects. 

Among the symptoms observed in others 
were : general restlessness, nervousness, 
headache, slight faintness and nausea, some- 
times inflamed states of the mucous mem- 
brane, conjunctivitis and pharyngitis. 

These experiments showed how different- 
ly tobacco works on different individuals. 
While some declared after five to ten min- 
utes that they could scarcely remain longer 
in the room, others were absolutely un- 
affected (four out of the twenty-eight cases, 
two non-smokers and two smokers ) . 

Two physicians, one forty-five and a very 
heavy smoker, the other, twenty-five and a 
moderate smoker were remarkable in that 
they showed only a slight change of blood 
pressure. 

Two interesting cases, both moderate 
smokers, showed very Uttle reaction while 
in the smoke, but about ten minutes after 
leaving the room there was a pronounced 
fall of the blood pressure that could not be 
attributed to accident. In one the pulse and 
the mental reaction quickened while in the 
smoke, but slowed afterward in the open 
air. In the other, a somewhat nervous man 
of thirty-three, all reactions were slowed. 

It was interesting to study the difference 
in effect produced by sitting in the smoke- 
filled room, while not smoking and sitting in 
a large smokeless room where they rapidly 
smoked cigarets, though no estimate of the 
comparative amount of smoke inhaled could 
be made. 

In five of the ten persons the blood pres- 
sure fell more when they were actively 
smoking than when they were sitting in the 
smoke. One non-smoker showed no essen- 
tial change in pressure while smoking a 
cigaret, but considerable change while in 
die smoking room. 



Eight of the ten showed almost the came 
mental reaction when actively smoking as 
when sitting passively in the smoke. One 
heavy smoker showed more shortening of 
mental reaction in the smoky room than 
when he was actively smoking. 

In order to settle the very practical ques- 
tion of how these people reacted under the 
combined effects of active smoking and a 
smoke saturated air, five were allowed to 
smoke two or three Egyptian cigarets in 
the room while twenty grams were smoked 
by the bellows. The two physicians who 
had shown no reactions by either single 
method showed in the combined method, a 
rise in pulse frequency from 78 to 102; a 
rise in blood pressure from 95 to 100 while 
mental reaction remained unchanged. 

We see, then, in the combined experi- 
ments changed conditions. The persons re- 
act much more strongly, or much less than 
in only passive breathing. There was no 
indication of absence of the passive effects 
when actively smoking. If any can bear 
the passive effects better when actively 
smoking the only explanation is that a light 
euphoria comes on with the active smoking 
that makes the unpleasant sensations less 
perceptible. 

The most important test was with de- 
nicotinized tobacco. 1 let 20-25 grams of 
this be smoked with the bellows and sub- 
jected myself to the smoke five times. I 
found the difference very pronounced. I 
had only now and then a slight sensation 
in the eyes and throat. The very pro- 
nounced symptoms I experienced from full 
tobacco were entirely absent. Nine out of 
ten of the subjects experimented upon ex- 
pressed themselves similarly. The one ex- 
ception, a doctor, twenty-two years old, 
reacted scarcely at all to full tobacco smoke, 
but showed slight shortening of reaction 
time in the denicotinized smoke. 

Only one of the nine who reacted to the 
full tobacco showed a fall of blood pressure 
with the denicotinized. 

Of the six who showed shortened reac- 
tion time with full tobacco, none showed 
a change with the denicotinized. 

The blood pressure measurements show- 
ed still less changes with the denicotinized 
smoke and the same was true with pulse 
frequency. 

Thus we find that the smoke of denico-. 
tinized tobacco produces much less effect 
than that of the full nicotine. The small 
eflfects found may well be attributed to the 
small amounts of nicotine remaining. 
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Conclusion. 

In an investigation of twenty-eight adults, 
smokers and non-smokers, who sat in a 
room filled with strong tobacco smoke, f've 
showed little or no reaction. Of the other 
twenty-three, eleven showed a fall of blood 
pressure. The pulse in five cases was un- 
changed; in four cases increased, in two 
retarded. Mental reaction was always 
shortened. Two cases showed no change 



in the smoke but very pronounced ones af- 
ter getting into the open air. In five cases 
blood pressure sank without affecting men- 
tal reaction; in five, pressure rose, with 
shortening of mental reaction in three. 

With ten subjects the effects of sitting 
passively in smoke were compared with 
those of actively smoking. In some the 
reaction were weaker with actively smok- 
ing, in some stronger. Five showed no 
difference. 



A Tobacco Discussion 



SEVERAL years ago a Baltimore doctor 
(Dr. Hirschfeld) in the Maryland 
Medical Journal, severely criticized 
the Anti-Cigarette Lea'gue, the W. C. T. U., 
and the school physiologies for teaching 
what he called **brg lies" about tobacco. 
The statements he so labeled were shown 
(School Physiology Journal, Jan., 1907) 
to be in exact accord with standard author- 
ities such as Taylor's "Treatise on Poisons," 
Paterson and Barnes "Textbook of Legal 
Medicine," "The United States Dispensa- 
tory" — ^known to the trade as "The Drug- 
gist Bible," and a number of individual 
physicians, including Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, whose scientific knowledge and 
veracity are quite generally accepted. 

But as a defender of tobacco Dr. Hirsch- 
feld evidently knows no defeat, for in Jan- 
uary, 1913, he again assailed tobacco critics 
through the columns of Harper's Weekly. 

The complete refutation of these renewed 
charges, by an experienced teacher of Phil- 
adelphia* are here presented in condensed 
form partly because when error gets a first 
start Truth needs all possible assistance in 
overtaking it, and partly because Mr. Tay- 
lor's reply is valuable in itself since it 
answers several current, mischievous falla- 
cies about tobacco. 

The first point raised by Mr. Taylor is 
that Dr. Hirschfeld cites no statistical stud- 
ies in support of his assertions. 

The second point is that it is utterly ab- 
surd to say as Dr. Hirschfeld does that the 
great opposition to the use of tobacco is 
based largely upon a kind of puritanic dis- 
like of anything that gives too much 
pleasure. 

As a matter of fact, says Mr. Taylor, 
anyone who knows awy thing at all about the 
question knows that the most consistent and 
determined opponents of smoking are the 

• Psychological Clinic. Vol. VTI, p. 153. 



school teachers of the country, and the 
physical directors and athletic coaches. 

In dialogue form the discussion from 
there oh would run something like this: 

Dr. Hirschfeld — Those who know no bet- 
ter object to it because it gives its users 
contentment,' peace, and a healthful, animal 
sort of enjoyment, a sublime callousness to 
the ethical and theological puzzles which 
fret and frazzle its enemies, a beautiful and 
irritating indifference to all but the pleasant 
things of life. 

Mr. Taylor — Why consider a callous in- 
difference in the finer things of life as a 
distinct advantage? It is true that heavy 
smokers, especially juvenile smokers, are 
often callous and insensitive ; that is one of 
the serious charges laid against the use of 
tobacco; but why advertise that effect as 
one to be desired? I doubt if an unnar- 
cotized public will agree to this. 

Dr. H. — Practically all of the world's 
gigantic store of anti-tobacco literature is 
based upon four fundamental propositions: 

1. Tobacco contains nicotine, which is a 
powerful narcotic and poison. 

2. In the process of smoking, nicotine is 
absorbed into the body and produces or 
induces many deadly maladies, including 
cancer, paralysis, heart disease, bronchitis, 
blindness, and tuberculosis. 

4. Nicotine is such a powerful poison 
(this is a classical argument and appears in 
all the school physiologies) that one drop 
placed upon the tongue of a dog is suffi- 
cient to kill the animal. 

Nicotine is in fact a decided narcotic and 
poison, but, the drug enters the body in 
such small quantities and "the body so soon 
grows immune to its effects, that it does no 
harm whatever." 

Mr. T. — As to the smallness of the enter- 
ing quantity, first of all, infinitesimal as it 
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is, it is yet powerful enough to produce very 
painful and characteristic disorders. 

Dr. H. — People who have once had yel- 
low fever, or small-pox, become immune to 
those diseases. It is the same with nicotine 
poisoning. The man who has gone through 
the mild poisoning that attacks beginners is 
thereafter immune to tobacco. 

Mr. T. — That sounds well, but drugs and 
poisons do not all act in the same way. Al- 
coholic poisoning is a beautiful example of 
the group of habit-forming drugs. No mat- 
ter how a man is poisoned — no matter how 
drunken he is upon his first close acquaint- 
ance with alcohol, he is hardly less affected 
the next time, and the next time. In fact 
he can readily be poisoned to the end of his 
days, which are not likely to be many. Also, 
by taking small doses of opium, one does 
not seem to become immune. In fact, as 
in alcohol poisoning, and also in nicotine 
poisoning, the pressure of the drug in the 
system seems to set up a craving for more 
of the drug, often with serious results. 
However, there is no need to pursue this 
particular line further. The figures given 
by Dr. Seaver and Dr. Pack show that the 
regular taking of nicotine, even in very 
small quantities, does not make the taker 
**immune'' at all, but causes serious and per- 
haps permanent effects. 

Dr. H. — After all, the smoker, even the 
cigaret smoker, really obtains but a very 
small amount of nicotine, a fraction indeed 
of the amount of the drug which existed in 
the smoked cigars, cigarets and pipes. The 
cigaret user receives no worse effects than 
could be obtained by smoking kindling- 
wood, hay, or dried leaves. 

Mr. T. — The smoker does, in fact, re- 
ceive very little of the amount of nicotine 
existing in his cigar of cigaret, but that 
little, as our statistics seem to show, has 
some effect after all, and one not to be left 
unconsidered. 

Dr. H. — Tobacco-heart has nothing what- 
ever to do with tobacco. Cardiac pain with- 
out evidence of arteriosclerosis (hardened 
arteries) or valvular disease is not of much 
moment. 

Mr. T. — ^This is true enough, for ordin- 
ary cardiac pain, as anyone who knows any- 
thing about the heart will tell you, is no 
evidence that anything is the matter with 
the heart itself. But have you ever heard 
of a sphygmograph, or of a plethysmograph, 
and if so have you ever obtained pulse- 



records of numbers of smokers and non- 
smokers with the aid of these ingenious in- 
struments? I have made many such records 
and I have seen the trembling finger of the 
instrument, moving lightly over the black- 
ened paper, mark the characteristic little 
irregularities that appear in the pulse of the 
habitual smoker. There is no cardiac pain 
at all. One may have a cardiac trouble 
without pain in the heart. And so one may 
have tobacco-heart without pain, too. There 
is no question of pain at all. But that the 
regular use of nicotine does cause the in- 
troduction of an irregularity into the pulse 
is easily demonstrated, and anything that 
will cause an irregularity in something as 
important as the pulse, must be a matter of 
serious consequence indeed. 

Dr. H. — Many have **pointed out the in- 
dubitable fact that the average boy smoker 
is not as bright as the boy who does not 
smoke." Only stupid boys smoke any way, 
boys who are stupid from birth and who 
will remain stupid. through life. Bright and 
healthy boys, if kept away from evil com- 
panions, will not smoke. If you do not be- 
lieve it, ask any observant school teacher. 

Mr. T. — Well, for one, here is a former 
school teacher writing this present article^ 
a teacher who has incidentally made phy- 
sical measurements and individual study of 
many hundreds of boys. This particular 
teacher does not believe any such thing. 

Why do boys smoke? Not because they 
are stupid from birth, not at all. Merely 
because they wish to imitate "grown-ups.'' 
In two things a boy can imitate a man — one 
kind of a man. A boy can be as profane 
and a boy can smoke as much, or almost 
as. much. Then too, active boys like to be 
considered "spqrts," and are not generally 
shown the difference between "cheap 
sports" and "real sports." The cheap sport 
is usually in evidence; he is no athlete, he 
is usually a corner lounger, and of course 
he smokes largely; also he is usually pro- 
fane. So the boy wishing to be looked upon 
as older and more mature than he is, adopts 
the striking vices of this striking type of 
"sport," and so becomes a smoker. This 
has been shown not only by my own obser- 
vation, but by that of all close students of 
the question with whom I have become ac- 
quainted, one of whom I may mention, Dr. 
Arthur Holmes, late Assistant Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The boy, — the average boy and 
not the abnormal one — smokes in imitation, 
and suffers serious consequences thereby. 
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Tobacco Smoking and Mental Efficiency 

By Arthur Dermont Bush, M. D. 

Instructor in Physiology, Univeriity of Vermont* 



Methods Employed. 

THE methods employed were similar 
to those used by Professor Thorn- 
dike and others, at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The subjects, seated, at ease, and 
reasonably free from the effects of any 
immediately recent smoking, were request- 
ed to respond to the tests with the greatest 
possible speed and spontaneity. 

The first test employed was the so-called 
E test, wherein the subject is required to 
cross out all the E's in several lines of un- 
spaced capitals; this experiment tests sim- 
ple perception. (To obviate any undue gain 
from experience the secondary test employs 
A instead of E.) 

The second test was that of "chain as- 
sociation." In this test the subject is re- 
quired to say in ten seconds all the words 
that flow through his mind, the initial word 
being one suggested each time by the dper- 
ator from a given series. An average is 
made of five tests, no test being counted 
unless it contains six or more words. This 
test shows the freedom of linking associa- 
tions, one object-memory leading with vary- 
ing rapidity into another. The third test 
was ''limited association." Sets of cards 
were prepared, each card containing ten 
meaningless syllables of two letters each. 
The subject was required to write down in 
the briefest possible time whatsoever words 
the syllables suggested, .one word for each 
syllable. 

The fourth test, "controlled association," 
required the subject to name an antonym 
for each of the ten words on a card. The 
fifth test "genus species/' required the nam- 
ing of a particular kind for each of ten 
words representing general classes. 

The sixth test concerned itself with vis- 
ual memory. A series of spaced capital 
letters were arranged in rows of arithme- 
tical progression, beginning with four ; only 
one row was exposed at a time, the expos- 
ure being for as many seconds as there 
were indivi^al letters in the row. If a 
subject could memorize five discrete letters 
in five seconds, could he memorize nine in 
nine seconds, and would smoking increase 
or diminish his memory capacity? 

In the seventh test, ten words were slow- 

* Abridffed from an article in the New York Medical 
Journal (March 14, 1914). 



ly read; the subject was then ' required to 
Avrite from memory as many words as he 
could recall, thereby testing auditory mem- 
ory. 

In the eighth test a series of ten nouns 
was given and the subject requested to 
write down swiftly whatever each word 
"suggested to his mind. This series was 
followed by a series of ten verbs for a sec- 
ond like test ; thereby measuring rapidity of 
imagery. 

The ninth and tenth tests were similar, 
the ninth being tests of speed in adding 
several columns of figures, and the tenth 
tests of speed in problems of subtraction. 

Great care was taken in arranging these 
tests that there should be no disparity of 
case between the tests given before smok- 
ing and those given after smoking. The 
subjects were earnestly cautioned to use the 
greatest possible dispatch in completing 
each test (7th excepted); they were also 
warned not to hesitate for any word ; words 
not immediately apperceived and correla- 
ted must be skipped, and the attention fo- 
cusd on the next word. A few tests where 
these cautions seemed not to be rigidly 
heeded were thrown out as unreliable. To 
add to the. value of the tests, each subject 
was required to undergo five completely 
different sets of tests, one set only to be 
taken on any given day. From these five 
an average was taken Which represented 
a man's response both before and after 
smoking. There being twelve tests in all 
(numbers four and eight double) means 
that for the final conclusion a total of over 
2,000 tests were made, half before smoking 
and half after, and ranging from simple 
perception to simple reasoning. 

Sl^MMARY. 

1. A series of 120 tests on each fifteen 
men, in several different psychic fields, 
shows that tobacco smoking produces a 10.5 
per cent decrease in mental efficiency. 

2. The greatest actual loss was in the 
field of imagery, 22 per cent. 

3. The three greatest losses were in the 
fields of imagery, perception, and associa- 
tion. 

4. The greatest loss, in these experi- 
ments occurred with cigarets. 

5. Nicotine was found in the distillates 
of all tobacco tested. 
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Tobacco and Serious Mental Disorders 



THE number of men who use tobacco 
without appearing to be harmed 
thereby is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of dissuading boys from 
acquiring the habit.^ If the actual effects 
could be as plainly' seen as the scars of 
small-pox ; or if the gift of foresight could 
bring into the present the picture that is 
forming for future unveiling, the thought- 
less boy might be made to pause. 

But where a tobacco user*3 sons may be 
half or full-grown before the physician 
brings in a verdict of nicotine poisoning, 
the father's experience comes too late to 
serve as a preventive to his boys. 

There are beginning to be available, how- 
ever, numerous warning stories. of other 
men's experiences as seen by the doctors 
whose eyes are opened and unclouded. 

These stories show that injuries from 
tobacco may be going on unsuspected for 
years, to break out suddenly when an un- 
usual strain is added to the chronic effects 
of the long-used tobacco. 

Such a story is related by Dr. S. Philip 
Goodhart in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, (December 27, 1913). 

A professor about fifty years old, of 
strong intellect and good physique, holding 
a chair in a university in which he is an 
authority on law had for many years used 
freely a strong imported tobacco. The 
morning before the attack which called in 
the doctor, he had passed through a dis- 
tressing personal experience. That after- 
noon his housekeeper coming into his study 
saw his pipe fall from his mouth and an 
expression of bewilderment pass over his 
face. He sat motionless, did not answer 
when spoken to and paid no attention to 
what went on around him. 

After about a half an hour this passed 
off and he began to ask where he was, if he 
had been ill; if he was in California. For 
nearly an hour this state of perplexity con- 
tinued, and he kept repeating: "Where am 
I ? What has happened to me ?" 

It chanced that he had an important en- 
gagement that afternoon at 2 o'clock. At 
exactly 1 145 he arose from his chair, went 
to the telephone, called up the gentleman 



with whom he had the appointment and said 
that he would be unable to keep it. Imme- 
diately afterward the receiver dropped from 
his hand and he went back to his chair in 
the same dazed condition as before. When 
his housekeeper asked him why he did not 
let her telephone, he replied that he had 
not telephoned, that he had nothing to tele- 
phone for. His subconscious mind had act- 
ed for him in the important matter of the 
appointment while his ordinary mental fac- 
ulties were helpless, and so they continued 
to be for about three weeks. During this 
time he was unable to recall anything, for- 
got immediately what he had just been told, 
failed to recognize his books or anything 
connected with the past. 

The only treatment prescribed by his 
physician was the withdrawal of all tobacco, 
rest, and good nourishment. After three 
w^eks of this treatment his memory re- 
turned as suddenly as it had failed. He 
went to his class room and gave extempor- 
aneously the lecture he had finished the day 
previous to his seizure. But for years after- 
wards, any marked indulgence in tobacco 
would bring back a slight attack of loss of 
memory. 

The combination in this case was appar- 
ently the emotional strain of the morning 
added to the effects of chronic tobacco pois- 
oning. 

Dr. Goodhart has been able to divide into 
three stages the course of mental disorders 
associated with long use of tobacco. First, 
the patient experiences distressing sensa- 
tions of weakness and incapacity for effort, 
followed by hallucinations and suicidal ten- 
dencies. If carefully observed, a change in 
disposition will be seen. He becomes rest- 
less at night and finally unable to sleep. His 
work becomes distasteful ; he has a tendency 
to brood. There may be attacks of palpita- 
tion and distress about the hegrt. 

At the end of from three to six months 
he either recovers or suffers an abrupt 
change for the worse. Marked depression 
and a feeling of great weariness and ex- 
haustion sets in, then brief attacks of in- 
definite fear during which acts of violence 
may be comrnitted. He speaks only when 
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spoken to, but gives reasonable answers to 
questions. Nutrition is maintained and the 
appetite is good. But during the six or 
seven weeks that this state continues help 
must come, or a new stage succeeds from 
w^hich no recovery has yet been recorded. 

The best time for treatment is in the 
first stage and if entirely deprived of to- 
bacco a cure is said to result within six 
months. Some authorities regard recovery 
as almost certain in the second stage, though 
it may take a year. 

It is true that in all the cases of this 
kind, thus far cited, the patients have been 
heavy tobacco users. But right there is the 
most important question in the whole mat- 
ter of tobacco or other narcotic drug habit. 
Why does any one use these drugs immoder- 
ately? The answer is: because the drug 
sets up a condition to which the position of 
Tantalus is a mild analogy. The user does 
not wish to injure himself by immoderate 
indulgence but he is constantly impelled to 
yield to the morbid craving the drug induces. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

IN several recent observations concerning 
the effects of tobacco reference has been 
made to the state of mental depression 
suflFered by the user. This is brought out 
by De Fleury in his portrayal of Byron and 
certain other noted smoker writers, and it 
is referred to more than once by Dr. Good- 
hart in his article on mental disorders. Fits 
of mental depression and suicidal tendencies 
were characteristic of one groijp of his to- 
bacco patients. 

It would be interesting to know some- 
thing of the tobacco habits of the increasing 
number of suicides reported in the daily 
papers and in statistics. Has tobacco hush- 
ed for them the song of Hope that "springs 
eternal" in the breasts of other tried mor- 
tals who have not tobacco hearts or tobacco 
brains ? Or, stating it another way, are 
suicides due more to mental depression 
(Caused by narcotic habits than to discourag- 
ing circumstances? 

* sf * 

OUR knowledge of the effects of to- 
bacco habits is beginning to assume 
analyzable shape. Scientifically 
conducted experiments have shown that the 
blood vessels, the heart and the brain at 
least are affected temporarily and may be- 
come chronically disordered by the use of 
tobacco. Practicing physicians do not cease 
to testify to an undoubted connection be- 
tween cancer of the tongue and mouth of 
smokers and the irritation caused by pipe 



or hot tobacco fumes, while clinical obser- 
vations are pointing to a causal relation 
between heavy smoking and serious mental 
disorders. If, as Dr. Tidswell's obsefva- 
tions (Journal, May, 1913) go to show, 
race suicide also has its roots in nicotine 
poisoning, the case against tobacco is ser- 
ious enough to challenge universal atten- 
tion. 

The facts already brought out should in- 
stigate more, experiments and observations. 

* * ♦ 

Imitation 

By Richard Park, (Ind.) 

ONE morning last year I drove up to 
a country schoolhouse before the 
belf had rung. As I hitched 
my horse to the coal house, a fat, 
chubby boy came walking up and said: 
*'How are you?" I responded: "All 
right. How are you?" Surveying me 
with some curiosity, he shoved his hands 
down into his pants pockets as far as he 
could, and, leaning back in all his dignity, 
said : "Do you know our teacher ?" I said 
that I did. He responded: "He uses ter- 
baccer." I said : "Oh, you must be mistak- 
en ; he is too nice a man for that !" But the 
little fellow threw himself back and with 
his hands shoved even deeper than ever 
into his pockets, said, with more emphasis 
than I can makes these lines show, and as 
a final and conclusive argument: "Yes he 
does, too, and he thinks we don't know it." 

Here was a teacher doing very good work 
in the school room. Yet he was weighed in 
the balance by this first-year youftgster and 
found wanting. His conscious teaching was 
good, but his unconscious training was 
tending to make out of this boy and also 
the other twenty boys he had users of to- 
bacco. Even the youngest pupil in the school 
had found out that he used the weed, al- 
though he had tried to conceal it. 

Imitation is one of the greatest factors 
in education. The safest thing is to follow 
Dr. James* example: "Be the imitateable 

thing.''— Journal of Education, 

* * * 

A LARGE number of Scout Masters in 
-^^ all sections of the country were asked 
recently, whether they approved of a reso- 
lution recommending all Scout Masters and 
other officials to refrain from the use of 
tobacco while in uniform or on outings. 
Out of four hundred and six replies re- 
ceived, three hundred and eighty-two were 
in favor of the resolution and only twenty- 
four were ag-ainst it. 
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Observations On the Effects of Smoking On School Grades 

(The following report was published for the -first time in The Psychological Clinic, Vol. 7. It gives the results 
of extended observations among school children, both of public and private schools. It is a part of Mr. Taylor's 
reply to Dr. Hirschfeld.) 



LET US first consider records taken 
from 450 private school boys, boys 
of what we are pleased to term the 
'*upper middle class/' Records were taken 
of boys of from twelve to seventeen years 
inclusive. It was found that 15 per cent, 
of the twelve-year-old boys, 20 'per cent, of 
the thirteen-year-old, 57 per cent, of the 
seventeen-year-old boys were either regular 
or occasional smokers. Is it likely that 71 
per cent, of the boys in these schools were 
born stupid? It is not likely. Now follow 
the grades for these boys, contrasting those 
of the non-smokers with those of the 
smokers. These grades were averaged 
from their school reports for three succes- 
sive months, and included marks for lessons 
as well as for conduct. 



Age 

Grade, non-smokers . . . . 
Grade, smokers 



.. 12, 13, 14. 15, 16, 17 
. . . 83, 90. 89, 84, 87, 85 
... 73, 75, 73, 75, 75, 68 



Even considering the fact that the smok- 
er is likely to be an outdoor boy, and less 
of a natural student in consequence than the 
non-smoker, these figures are rather signifi- 
cant. 

Let us now consider a group of 263 pub- 
lic school children, twelve years old and old- 
er, in grades from Fifth B to Eighth B in- 
clusive. 

These boys were pupils in a public school 
of very fine type and high standing, and in 
a good neighborhood. The average age for 
each class was found, and then the boys 
who were older or younger than the average 
were studied, not only as to their smoking 
— ^that was merely incidental — ^but as to 
many other interesting data. But with re- 
gard to tobacco, this was found— of the 
boys who were two years younger than- the 
average for their class, 2.3 per cent, were 
smokers, of those one year younger than 
the average, 10.5 per cent, were smokers. 
Boys of the average age included 38 per 
cent, smokers. Boys a year older than the 
average had 41.2 per cent, of their num- 
ber smokers, 81 per cent, of those three 
years over average. This is rather signi- 
ficant. But, you say, the older boys would 
naturally possess a higher percentage of 
smokers anyway. Well, let us consider all 
of the boys of one age in these grades. Tak- 
ing all those of twelve years of age we 
find that in the highest grade there were no 
smokers of this age and none in the next 



lower grade ; in the next, 14 per cent, of the 
twelve-year-old boys were smokers; in the 
next lower 16.7 per cent.; in the next 20 
per cent. ; and in the next 23 per cent. Al- 
though we cannot concede that these boys 
smoked because they were **born stupid," 
we can see plainly that the boys who are 
advanced for their age are not smokers, 
while those who are low for their age are 
so in considerable proportion. 

A study was made of the **disease** rec- 
ords of these 262 boys. The total percent- 
age of smokers was 30.4 per cent. Now if 
smoking had no eflfect, we would be likely 
to see the proportion of smokers having 
had "stomach trouble" to the non-smokers 
having had the same disorder to be the 
same as above, that is 30.4 per cent. Such, 
however, is anything but the case. The re- 
cords show that of the boys having "nerve 
disorders," all, that is 100 per cent, were 
smokers. Of all having "stomach troubles'* 
71.4 per cent, were smokers. Perhaps this 
was caused by swallowing smoke and nico- 
tine-laden saliva. Of those having typhoid- 
pneumonia, 50 per cent, were smokers and 
the same is true of appendicitis. Of all 
who had diphtheria, 38.5 per cent, were 
smokers, and of those having disorders in 
the naso-pharynx 37 per cent, were smok- 
ers. These percentages, you will note, are 
all larger than the legitimate proportion of 
30.4 per cent, as noted above. It is only 
when we consider the common diseases of 
early childhood, which come before the 
"smoking age,'* that we find the proportion 
the one that Dr. Hirschfeld would expect, 
for it is exactly 30.4 per cent, as one would 
suppose. 

* * ♦ 

«4pRESIDENT WILSON himself does 
A not smoke. He does not even know 
a good cigar when he sees it." 

The widely published communication that 
Mrs. Wilson sent to the press read : "I beg 
leave indignantly to deny that I approve of 
women smoking cigarets. I intensely dis- 
like the cigaret-smoking habit — in fact, so 
strong is my feeling on the subject that my 
real danger lies in being unjust and unkind 
in my judgment of those who differ from 
me in this respect. Certainly no woman in 
our household ever has- smoked, or ever 
will." 
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A Remedy for the Tobacco Slave 

PREVENTION, every one admits, is bet- 
-*" ter than cure, but where prevention 
has come too late the following cure is said 
to be effective. Rinse the mouth with a so- 
lution of silver nitrate, one-fourth of one 
per cent, strength. An attempt to smoke 
after this is done will cause such a repug- 
nance to the tobacco as to remove for a long 
time all desire to smoke. 

Authorities for this statement are Kol- 
omeitzer in the Bulletin Medical, 1907, and 
Dr. D. H. Kress, general secretary of the 
Anti-Cigarette League, who is applying this 
treatment to large numbers of smokers, 
young and old. 

A still more simple means said to be very 
helpful is to slowly dissolve a strong pepper- 
mint drop or candy in the mouth as often as 
the craving for tobacco comes on. 
* ♦ ♦ 

Tobacco and Cancer of the 
Mouth. 

I WOULD like to say a word about the 
causation of malignant disease of the 
mouth. Sarcoma, of the round or spin- 
dle cell type, is apparently congenital in 
origin, though long latent, and may best be 
cut out. Even so grave a case as I have 
shown you tonight of tonsil, pharyngeal, and 
cervical tissues has remained in perfect 
health for five years with no recurrence 
after incision. But caricinoma is always 
the result of irritation, either by a tooth, a 
dental plate, tartar, a pipe stem or tobacco. 

The charge against nicotine is the most 
serious in the calendar. It is extremely rare 
to question a patient with advanced cancer 
of the mouth and not find that he has been 
a heavy smoker or has chewed tobacco. If 
the question is answered evasively, or if he 
'admits only light use of tobacco, his wife 
will usually come to your rescue and say 
that he either puts in a little chewing to- 
bacco when he rises and takes a little out 
when he goes to bed, or that he smokes 
pipes or cigars habitually. This close re- 
lation with nicotine was emphasized by But- 
tin and has been widely believed in. 

I find complete corroboration in my own 
experience and have come to regard exces- 
sive and continuous use of nicotine as a 
great risk to susceptible tissues. It is usu- 
ally after twenty or thirty years that the 
beginning of an epithelioma shows and in- 
sidiously advances. 

Most often it starts either at the contact 
points of the pipe, or streams of hot smoke 



on the tongue, or in the gutters where the 
nicotine lies in the mouth or where the quid 
rests between cheek and gums. 

''Smoked tongue" is a legitimate name for 
this ill-starred malady. One of the most 
threatening epitheliomas of the gum which 
I was fortunate enough to cure by radiiun, 
was in a young lady who for years had been 
an inveterate smoker of cigarets. 

I have no desire to antagonize the social 
.custom of smoking* in moderation, but it is 
our duty to declare the menace of tobacco 
as a cause of most cancers of the mouth. 
When the first spot of leucoplakia comes it 
is wiser to stop the use of tobacco at once 
and forever. 

Extract from article in Medical Record (March 15, 
1913). 

* * * 

Cigarette Smokmg Ban For the 
Soldiers 

"PFFORTS are being made in the Enj^lish 
-" army to check cigaret smoking. It is 
reported that in all the eight commands of 
the army, the general officers are imposing 
more or less stringent regulations against 
this habit. The reports of the surgeons- 
general declare that the use of cigarets, 
among young soldiers especially, gradually 
but quite perceptibly develops heart-trouble 
and that in the interest of the army as well 
as of the individual soldier the habit should 
be greatly checked. 

The same story comes from recruiting 
officers. Colonel Leetham, late Chief In- 
spector of Recruiting in Manchester, has 
testified that perhaps a third of the rejec- 
tions of the army in Lancashire might be at- 
tributed to smokers' heart. Dr. Scott, of 
Glasgow, stated in his evidence before the 
Committee on Physical Deterioration that 
scarcely two per cent, of cases of under- 
growth have not been habitual cigaret 
smokers. 



What Connie Mack Thinks of 
Cigarette Smoking 

TT is my candid opinion, and I have watch- 
^ ed very closely the last twelve years or 
more, that boys at the age of ten to fifteen 
who have continued smoking cigarets do 
not as a rule amount to anything. They are 
unfitted in every way for any kind of work 
where brains are needed. No boy or man 
can expect to succeed in this world to a 
high position and continue the use of 
cigarets. ^.^-^^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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SiGNOR Caruso, in his new book, "How 
to Sing/* says : '*I advise all singers, partic- 
ularly young singers, against the practice 
of cigaret smoking, which certainly can not 
fail to have a bad effect on the delicate lin- 
ing of the throat, the vocal cords, and 
iungc/' , 

Anaemic School Children. — Dr. A. E. 
Kidd, Chief Medical Officer of Dundee 
School Board, states that the majority of 
the anaemic school children noted were 
boys, I I.I per cent, of all the boys examined 
as routine cases being found anaemic due. 
Dr. Kidd thinks, to the extensive practice 
of cigaret-smoking. 

How They Betray Themselves. — Su- 
perintendent Ord, Procurator-Fiscal of 
Glasgow, says that the headmasters in the 
schools experience no difficulty in picking 
out boys who indulge in smoking. They 
know the victims of the habit from their 
listlessness and the stained fingers which 
result from handling cigarets. 

It's the same in America. The master of 
one of the big Brooklyn schools recently 
told us he picked out every smoker in a 
strange school by the former test alone. 
* 

No Improvement. — In a certain local 
store a lusty-lunged auctioneer was holding 
forth in flowing terms on the virtues of a 
particular brand of cigars he was endeavor- 
ing to induce his audience to purchase. 

Holding up a box of cigars, he shouted, 
"You can't get better, gentlemen, I don't 
care where you go, you can't get better." 

"No," came a cynical voice from the back 
of the crowd, "you can't. I smoked one 
last week, and I'm not better yet." 

Don't Be A Cucumber. — "When I was 
a little boy," remarked an old gentleman, 
"somebody gave me a cucumber in a bot- 
tle. The neck of the bottle was small, and 
the cucumber so large that it wasn't pos- 
sible for it to pass through, and I wondered 
how it got there. But out in the garden 
one day I came upon a bottle slipped over 
the little green fellow that was still on the 
vines, and then I understood. The cucum- 
ber had grown in the bottle. I often see 



men with habits that I wonder any strong, 
sensible man could form; and then I think 
that likely they grew into them when they 
were young, and cannot slip out of thern 
now; they are like the cucumber. Look 
out for such bottles, boys." — Beacon Light. 
* 

The Strength of No. — President Taft, 
when he was Secretary, told some Wash- 
ington friends his opinions on character- 
making. The yielding man is the weak 
man. Unbending and decisive and strong, 
like the word itself, is the man who on oc- 
casion can say "No." Says Mr. Taft: "The 
word that makes character is 'No.' The 
word 'No' counts far more in this world, 
works more wonderful results, than the 
word *Yes' ever can. It is the man who can 
rightfully refuse and* stick by his refusal, 
no matter what it costs him, who makes a 
character that is universally respected. I 
beHeve in the frequent and intelligent use 
of that short word. It is a hard word to 
become familiar with, but a valuable one." 
— Exchange. 

"The Boys Are Coming Along." — 
'Thought you liked a good cigar!" said one 
business man to another protestingly, as 
the proffered courtesy was quietly declined. 
"When did you swear off? Find it hurt 
you?" 

"No, smoking never hurt me that I know 
of," said the other, "and I like it as well 
as ever. But my boys are coming along, 
you know, and I got to looking at them and 
thinking about them the other day. I don't' 
believe it's going to do them any good, and 
so I've quit. Can't very well talk against 
smoking with a cigar in my mouth !" 

"Right you are!" said the first man 
thoughtfully. "There's more boys than your 
two 'coming along !' " — Pilgrim Teacher. 



A Striking Experiment. — A few days 
bofore the anti-narcotic lesson prepare three 
boxes or flower pots of sand and plant a 
half dozen beans in each. Moisten two of 
these with fresh water as often as they need 
it and the third with tobacco juice.* 

* a piece of soft chewing tobacco as large as a wal- 
nut, in a glass of water makes a s|fo?lffenoufliil solation 
and lasts several days. Digitized by VjVJOQIC 
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After the seeds have sprouted and the 
plants are an .inch high begin to moisten 
a second box with tobacco juice instead of 
water. Pour the tobacco water upon the 
plant itself as well as upon the sand. It 
will be noticed that the seeds moistened 
with tobacco* water come up much more 
slowly and perhaps only half of them come 
up at all and the plants are dwarfed and 
unnatural in color. When the thrifty plants 
are subjected to the tobacco juice they be- 
gin to change color and to look unhealthy. 
The younger the plant the greater the dam- 
age. — School News. 

♦ * * 

Is It Right 

By Prof. Wm. Arch McKeever, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

OFTEN a little defenseless child is 
is compelled to inhale the poisonous 
tobacco fumes coming from the 
mouth of some careless smoker. 
Is It Right? 
Often the smoker passing along the street 
on a calm day leaves trailing behind for 
blocks a choking and sickening stench, 



which innocent persons must breathe. They 
have no alternative. 



Is It Right? 

Tobacco smoking is naturally offensive 
and even disgusting to the majority of wo- 
men. But many thousands of them are 
forced to endure and even to defend its 
abuse, in order to be pleasing to the men. 
Is It Right ? 

Thousands of good men, non-smokers, 
are daily compelled to inhale tobacco fumes 
coming from the throats and nostrils of 
smokers. This offense is practiced in pub- 
lic places where all have an equal right to 
be and yet custom enjoins silent endurance 
from the victims. 

Is It Right? 

Through the» power of the constant ex- 
ample of men smokers, thousands of small 
boys are being led to take up the tobacco 
habit before they are old enough to judge 
as to its merits or demerits, and thus them- 
selves become offenders against the suffer- 
ing sensibilities of the non-smokers. 

(Reprinted by special permission from the atithor's 
poster, copies of which can be obtained from him at 
cost.) 



Tobacco and School Records 

Average Standing in Lessons and Conduct 

of 
Four Hundred Private School Boys 



Age 



12 



13 



14 



15 



16 



17 



Noo 



I 



83 



Smokers 



73 



89 



84 



73 



75 



85 



68 



Obscnration of C. K Taylor, 
Published in the 
Psychological Clinic, Vol 7. 1913. 
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Miss Stoddard Still 111 

WE fully expected last month that 
this issue would go out with the 
Editor back at her desk, at least 
watching if not taking part in the general 
activities of the office. But it was not 
so to be. 

Just as she was about to return, a very 
dangerous case of peritonitis -with accom- 
panying complications developed. For 
more than a week she was at death's door 
with doctors, nurses and family straining 
every nerve to keep the vital spark alive. 
She is not yet out of danger and is only 
beginning slowly to improve. 



Announcement 

AT the last meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Scientific 
Temperance Federation it was 
voted to enlarge the Journal to twice 
its present size, raise the subscription 
price to one dollar a year, and issue 
twelve numbers a year instead of ten as 
at present. 

Old subscribers are to have the priv- 
ilege of renewing at the old rate provid- 
ed they accompany their renewals with 
a list of ten names of persons to whom 
sample copies may be sent. 

Among th^ new features contemplated 
are contributions from original investi- 
gators on social and economic as well as 
physiological and psychological aspects 
of the alcohol question. More space will 
be given to the literature of the subject. 



New SchooJ^Physiologies 

WHOEVER examin£s carefully 
and without prejudice the 
school physiologies that are 
issued from time to time sees how 
groundless are the charges that they are 
not as well in line with the latest scien- 
tific developments in their particular 
fields as are any other school text-books. 
Their adaptabihty to their purpose, the 
teaching cf hygiene, is also a notable 
feature. In two recent books by Dr. 
Frank Overton* this feature is well in 
evidence. One might wish that the 
author had drawn a little more sharply 
the diflFerence between intemperance in 
eating, which does not involve a drug . 
effect, and intemperance in drink, as the 
word is ordinarily understood, which is a 
result of a habit-forming drug. 

The author's statement about alcohol 
being a stimulant might also be ques- 
tioned, in view of the very general opin- 
ion to the contrary held at present. 
Otherwise his teaching in regard to al- 
cohol and tobacco is good, strong and 
true'. The books may be recommended 
as teaching practical hygiene in xlear, 
precise language, wfth proper stress, in 
the upper grade book, on public sanita- 
tion. 

* Overton's Hygiene Series. By Frank Overton. 
A. M.. M. I). American Book Company. "Personal 
Hygiene." Price 40 cents. "General Hygiene," 60 cts. 

Alcohol and Heredity 

By Prof. Hans Berger, Jena. 

^^OWARD the end of the Eighteenth 
Century it began to be recognized 
that intemperance in parents was 
disastrous to the mental health of their 
children. That experience is now fully 
verified. 

Alcoholism in the parents — in Germany 
it is the father particularly, although in 
many localities drinking is becoming 
fashionable among women — is one of the 
most ruinous factors in the health of their 
children, so that this and the mental 
strength also of the coming generation is 
unjustifiably injured. It has long been 
obvious as already stated, that weak- 
minded and idiotic children, or those dis- 
posed to convulsions are the frequent pro- 
ducts of the marriage of drinkers, and ex- 
act statistical investigations have found 
that from 40 to 50 per cent, thait is about 
half, of all the investigated feeble-minded, 
idiotic and epileptic children were de- 
( Continued on page 114a.) 
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You, who are enlightened, self-sufficient, self -governed, endowed with gifts 
above your fellows, the world expects you to add to and not to subtract from its 
store of good, to build up and not to tear down, to ennoble and not to degrade. It 
commands you to take your place and to fight in the name and honor of chivalry 
against the powers of organized evil, and of commercialized vice; against poverty, 
disease and death, which follow fast in the wake of sin and ignorance ; against all 
the innumerable forces which are working to destroy the image of God in man, and 
unleash the passion of the beast.— Dr. John Grier Hibben. \ 



The Matter of Scientific Caution 

By E. L. Transeau. ^ 



/T>HE Scientific Temperance Federar 
I tion has been pronounced guilty on 
three counts of practicing "unsci- 
entific methods:" 

1. "Stating only one side of a case 
when facts on the other side were avail- 
able." 

2. "Presenting as facts things still op- 
en to question." 

3. "Accepting statements without due 
scientific caution." 

The judge in this matter is Dr. Edward 
Huntington Williams; the jury, the read- 
ers of the 'New York Medical Record 
(April 4, 1914). 

A particular instance in which we stated 
only one side of a question, according to 
Dr. Williams, was when we printed in 
colors the Demme chart comparing the 
offspring of temperate and of intemperate 
families, without offering for comparison 
the findings of the Francis Galton Labor- 
atory for National Eugenics, "made on a 
much more comprehensive scale, at a later 
date and under the direction of Prof. Karl 
Pearson, etc." This charge will be relish- 
ed by all who have followed the discus- 
sions concerning the character of the Gal- 
ton Laboratory "First Study of the In- 
fluence of Parental Alcoholism on the 
Physique and Ability of the OflFspring." 

It will be remembered (see Scientific 
Temperance Journal, Sept., 1910) that 
the Scientific Temperance Federation took 
the precaution of making a careful exami- 
nation of all Prof. Pearson's data when 
his "Study" first came out, with the fol- 
lowing result : 

Prof. Pearson, or. Miss Elderton, his 



assistant, whose name appears as author, 
took for the "Study" two sets of data: 
One the report on the condition of famil- 
ies in Manchester, England, that had one 
or more children in the Manchester insti- 
tution for feeble-minded; the other, a re- 
port of the Charity Organization Society 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, concerning the 
condition of families in one of the slum 
districts of that city, as discovered by 
Agents of the society whose business was 
visiting the families that appealed .for 
charitable relief. 

In the Manchester data the drinking 
habits of the parents of the feeble-minded 
children were classified only as temperate 
and intemperate. What the basis of the 
division was does not appear in any data 
available. The Edinburgh Charity Organ- 
ization was considerably more definite. 
They classified their families under the 
heads of "teetotalers," "sober," "suspected 
to drink," "drinks," "has bouts of drink- 
ing." These five classes were merged into 
two by the Galton Laboratory workers 
and these two were labeled "Alcoholic" 
and "non-alcoholic." 

The "non-alcoholic" included the "tee- 
totalers/' of whom there were only eigh- 
teen families out of 781, the "suspected to 
drink," and the "sober," those who in the 
opinion of employers, visitors and police- 
men did not drink more than was good for 
them or their homes. 

(These definite figures concerning the 
number of families of each class, the Sci- 
entific Temperance Federation obtained, 
not from the Galton Laboratory report, 
but from the original report of the Edin- 
burgh Charity Organization Society. That 
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society reported the "sober" families as 
numbering 225.) 

Which Was Alcoholic and Which • 
Was Non-Alcoholic ? 

The Galton Laboratory arbitrarily clas- 
sified the "sober," those which in the opin- 
ion of employers, policemen, etc., were 
not drinking too much) as "non-alcoholic" 
and used them for comparison with the 
more heavy drinkers. The Manchester 
temperate families were also labeled "non- 
alcoholic," and the intemperate families, 
"alcoholic." 

Such was the data used in the Galton 
Laboratory First Study, which resulted 
in finding na marked differences between 
the children of their so-?alled alcoholic, 
and their so-called non-alcoholic parents. 

Needless to say that the Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation did not accept such 
indefinite data as suitable for comparison 
with the investigation of Prof. Demme on 
the twenty families which were very care- 
fully classified as temperate and intem- 
perate and kept under his personal obser- 
vation for eleven years, especially as other 
scientific researches along the same line 
correspond very closely with those of Prof. 
Demme, 

The well-known study made in this 
country for the Committee of Fifty by 
Prof. Hodge, of Clark University, is one 
of these. His percentages of normal and 
of defective descendants from the two 
pairs of dogs, one pair of which received 
alcohol and the other none, corresponded 
very closely, as Prof. Hodge himself 
pointed out, with the results of Prof. 
Demme. Another study is that of Prof. 
Laitinen, of Helsingfors University, who 
made an investigation of the children in 
over S,ooo families, which families were 
classed as "abstainers," "moderate drink- 
ers" and "immoderate drinkers." The 
"abstainers" were those that had never 
used alcohol, or at least not since mar- 
riage. The "moderate drinkers" were 
those parents that used no more than 
would correspond to one glass a day each 
o f 4 per cent. beer. The "immoderate" 
were those who used more than this 
amount daily. 

The difference between the children of 
Prof. Laitinen's "moderates" and "im- 
moderates" comes very close to that of 
the Galton, "alcoholic" and "non-alcohol- 
ic." But Prof. Laitinen's "abstainer's^' 
children show a marked superiority over 



both the "moderate" and the "immoder- 
ate drinkers." Abstainers are of course 
the only truly non-alcoholic class, unless 
it be very occasional users or very tem- 
perate users whose habits are clearly de- 
fined. 

A third research which confirms Dr. 
Demme's is the recent one of Dr. Stock- 
ard who compared the progeny of alco- 
holized and non-alcoholized guinea pigs 
and found the mortality of the descend- 
ants of the alcoholized parents far higher 
than that of the non-alcoholized. 

Moreover, a large collection of obser- 
vations made and reported by physicians 
and teachers of physicians on file in the 
library of the Federation goes to verify 
the findings of Professors Demme, 
Hodge, Stockard and Laitinen, and to 
render extremely questionable the find- 
ings from the Galton Laboratory. 

Dr. Williams certainly attaches more 
importance to the Galton findings than 
he would or could have done if he had 
analyzed them and compared the results 
with those of other investigators. 

On count three we are guilty of lack 
of scientific caution, "in accepting facts 
that clinicians would regard as probabil- 
ities or possibilities." Here again Dr. 
Williams overlooked the words "It was 
estimated" with which the paragraph he 
criticizes opens. The paragraph in ques- 
tion contained the estimate of Mr. Phelps 
that "30 per cent, of the deaths from 
Bright's disease is due directly or indi- 
rectly to alcohol." 

He says further that "a physician 
would hesitate to use the term in point 
[Bright's disease] without explanation." 
But three physicians gave Mr. Phelps, an 
experienced actuary, the estimates of 30, 
40 and 20 as the percentage of Bright's 
disease, distinct from other forms of kid- 
ney disease, due directly or indirectly to 
alcohol. 

Surely the Scientific Temperance Fed- 
eration had as much scientific justifica- 
tion in "accepting" this estimate and pub- 
lishing it as such, clearly labeled, as had 
Mr Edward Bunnell Phelps. 

Dr. Williams says this is an example 
of "positive statements" showing "lack 
of scientific caution." But what of the 
lack of scientific caution in overlooking 
the distinct statements of the pamphlet 
that these figures were an estimate based 
on estimates. 

The entire passage in the pamphlet, 
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•*Alcohol in Every Day Life/' page 22, Bright's diseases; 16 per cent, of the 

reads: deaths from heart disease; 43 per cent. 

"All the world was shocked when the of the deaths from heat prostration, and, 
news came that the splendid steamship of course, all the deaths from alcoholism." 
Titanic had carried down to death 1,662 Dr. Williams thinks that the doll chart 
persons. Yet alcohol, carries off 1,662 illustrating Dr. Sullivan's statistics, page 
every nine days all the year round in the 25 of "Alcohol in Every Day Life," rep- 
United States, 65,897 a year, according to resents too wide a difference between 
the estimate of Edward Bunnell Phelps the death-rate of the children (under two 
based on the estimates of medical direc- years of age) of drinking mothers and 
tprs of three of the large American life those of sober mothers. He would com- 
insurance companies. pare these Sullivan death-rates with 

"Drink's Toll in Special Diseases. — It those of the Galton rates. 

was estimated that 10 to 12 per cent, of But why stop with the Galton rates, 

the deaths from tuberculosis are due why not include a number of other in- 

wholly or partly to drink; 22 per cent, of vestigations comparing the infantile 

the deaths from pneumonia, paralysis and death-rates in temperate and intemperate 

apoplexy; 30 per cent, of the deaths from families? 

Infant Mortality in Families Classed As: 
Galtpn: ' 

(Slum or feeble-minded stock, no definite dis- Intemperate Sober Abstainers 

tinction between temperate and sober.) 33.8 26.5 No data 

Sullivan: . 55. 23. No data 

Demme 

(The temperate are designed as very ttmperate) 44. 8.2 No data 

Laitinen: 

(Very definite classification.) 32. 23. 13 

Jacquet : 

(St. Antoine Hosp. France, S. T. J., May, 1913, 

p. 102.) 61.22 18.41 No data 

Hodge: 

(Animal exp.) 82.6 9.8 - 

Stockard : 

(Animal exp.) 78.1 0.0 

Dr. Williams thinks the Galton report ly. He showed from a large number of 
shows that the alcoholic mothers "evened statistics the normal interval of time be- 
up" by bearing more children. Various ^^een children in peasant classes, where 
investigators have found that this "even- "^ "^^^9^ ^^^ ^/H.^" ^^"^ ^^^ prevention of 
ing up" was the production of quantity at conception and the effect upon the moth- 
^,^ ^ r 1-^ ^r when this interval is shortened, as it 
the expense of quality. . often is when the father is a drinker. By 

Dr. Schweighofer, who published an ti^jg shortening the mother has less time 

elaborate investigation on the subject of for recuperation and this influence is add- 

alcohol and degeneracy in Salzburg in ed to that of the father's impairment in 

191 2, brought out this feature very clear- producing children of lowered vitality. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Industry Barring Drinkers From Promotion 

March 19, 1914. 
To Employees Carnegie Steel Company, 
Youngstown District. 
Hereafter, all promotions of whatever character will be made only from the 
ranks of those who do not indulge in the use of intoxicating drink. The Heads of 
Departments and their Foremen will be expected to observe this rule in advancing 
their men. THOS. McDONALD, Gen'L Supt., 

Approved, A. C. Dinkey, Pres., Youngstown, O., District. 

Carnegie Steel Company. 1 ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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The Secret of Success in Baseball 

By Connie Mack. 



WHEN CONNIE MACK was ask- 
ed to explain the success of his 
team — the Athletics — directly 
after they had won the World's champion- 
ship for the third time, he replied, after 
reflection : 

"1 have come to the conclusion that the 
continued 'class' shown by the Athletics 
can be put down — if you want it in a sen- 
tence, right over the plate — to clean living 
and quick thinking. 

"And without the one you can't have 
the other — the quick thinking. 

*^ho puts the ball player out of the 
game? You would naturally say *the 
umpire,' wouldn't you ? Well, all the umpires 
together haven't put as many ball players 
out of the game as has Old Man Booze!" 
."Now, don't get the wrong angle. Booz- 
ing is not common among the high-grade 
ball-players. It was common twenty years 
ago; but today it is rare in the majors — 
boozing. Keep in mind, though, that 
steady — 'moderate' — drinking gets a ball 
player in the end just as sure as boozing. 
Alcohol slows a man down inevitably* and 
slowing down is the reason for the shelv- 
ing of by far the majority of players. If 
you estimate a clever player's years in 
baseball at fifteen, why, 'moderate' drink- 
ing will cut off from three to five years — 
a third of his life on the diamond. 

•'*I don't want to put this question of 
clean living on the basis of morals for one 
minute," explained Mack. "I'll leave 
preaching to the clergy — I do in dealing 
with my own players. But you ask me 
why the World's Champions have done so 
well. I have to answer: Because of the 
kind of lives they lead, and their conse- 
quent ability to think and act quickly in 
an emergency. 

"It isn't a matter of morals to our club, 
but 6f human efficiency. And say — I 
wonder if we might not be further along 
in dealing with this drink question if we 
paid more attention to the net loss in hu- 
man efficiency?" 

"Have you any rules on the subject?" I 
asked. 

"In our club we have no rules about the 
players' personal habits," answered Mack. 
^'It is recognized that a major leaguer, 
with a career in front of him and really 



big money in his pockets, must cut out all 
bad habits. For if he doesn't the pace be- 
comes too hot for him — the competition 
for a regular position too fierce." 

Wise Ways of Helping Men. 

"In thirteen seasons, our club has won 
five American League pennants and three 
World's Championships. Could anybody 
wonder why I am partial to clean living 
and quick thinking?" 

"You say you have no rules about the 
players' personal habits?" 

"Not a rule," said Mack, positively. 

"Don't you ever discuss the subject?" 

"Sure I do — in our morning talks. You 
know we have baseball talks every morn- 
ing. Of course, the general idea is care- 
fully to go over the points in the game of 
the day before, and also to plan for the 
day's battle. Well, I take every opportun- 
ity to discuss drinking. There will be 
days, you can see, when the last game re- 
quires no discussion*, and when the com- 
ing game is with a team we know very 
well— in other words, we've got our plan 
of attack thoroughly worked out. So I 
switch from baseball to highballs." 

"What do you hang it on — what's your 
angle of approach?" 

"Maybe one thing, maybe another," said 
Mack. "Perhaps we've heard about cer- 
tain members of the opposing team — per- 
haps we know some of the players have 
been making a night of it. Then I tell 
our boys it may not show today; it may 
possibly not show in their playing tomor- 
row ; but it's sure to show the day after. 

Getting HoLd of a "Wild" Player. 

"How do you get hold of a player who 
is inclined to be wild? How do you ap- 
peal to him?" 

"I make my appeal from four diflFerent 
sides," said Mack. "First, from the stand- 
point of the public — the people who pay 
their twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five cents 
or a dollar to see good baseball. They are 
entitled to see the player at his best — not 
slowed up by drink. Second, from the 
standpoint of the club — the player gets a 
good salary, for which he owes his best 
services. I say that the man who doesn't 
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do his best is dishonest with the club. The 
third appeal is from the standpoint* of a 
man's fellow players — it isn't fair to the 
other members of the team to have ofte 
important part of. the baseball machine go- 
ing bad, as we say. Fourth, I put it 
straight to the man himself; tell him that 
he isn't honest with himself — that he isn't 
giving himself a fair chance. I find that 
in one of these four ways I can get to a 
man. 

'*Of course," explained Mack, **I don't 
single a man out and aim my remarks at 
him personally in the morning talk. I talk 
generally— vaguely, as far as the object of 
my remarks is concerned — but straight to 
the point. I shoot an arrow into the air — 
you know the rest. It generally strikes 
home." 

How It Works. 

*'What I'm going to tell you now hap- 
pened at the time the Athletics hooked up 
with the Chicago Cubs for the World's 
Championship [1910]. I've said that our 
club has no regular rules. Somehow, be- 
cause of reports about previous series, I 
was unnecessarily anxious. So I took the 
players into conference; reminded them 
how, in some former World's Series, the 
stories went about the circuit that the los- 
ing team had dissipated and hadn't played 
their best baseball. 

*Then I told our boys that I, for one, 
did not want any such reports -flying 
around later about the Athletics. It would 
be bad enough to lose the championship, I 
reminded them, without having a bundle 
of regrets to pester you. It's hard enough 
to lose to a better club, but to beat your- 
selves—say, that's another way of throw- 
ing away a game when you have it won. • 

"After this little talk on 'efficiency* 
every player promised abstinence. Of 
course, you understand tliat a number 
didn't need to — never touched it 

"We cinched the world's title without 
drinks." 

"Next season, when we played the 
Giants for the title, it wasn't necessary to 
put it on any ground other than the club's 
own experience. Total* abstinence worked 
so well last year, why change to some- 
thing different this year?' was my argu- 
ment. Anyhow, every man promised 
willingly— and we beat the Giants. 

"The following year — 191 2 — ^three of 
my men didn't take care of themselves, 
and we lost the pennant. Somehow, I've 



always thought it was our year to win it." 

"How about last year — 1913?*' 

Connie Mack smiled in unalloyed con- 
tentment. "Well, now I don't need to ex- 
act promises. At the banquet tendered 
the Athletics by the City Fathers in Oc- 
tober, one of the best speeches, in my 
opinion, was made by Ira Thomas. Ira 
speaks as well as he knows how to catch, 
which is going some for the man who out- 
caught King and Archer and made *Chief' 
Meyers look to his laurels. 

" *We don't look up to Connie Mack as 
a manager,' said Ira, *but as a father.* 
Then he went on to give his idea of the 
Athletics — first as a ball club, but more 
especially as men. He told those present 
that not a man on the 'hundred-thousand- 
dollar infield,' .as it is popularly called, had 
*ever known the taste of liquor,' and that 
a team of nine first-string men could be 
put in the field not one of whom had ever 
taken a drink! Taken in conjunction with 
his first remark, I felt highly pleased 
about it. It meant not only success, but 
the right kind of success, as I look at it. 

"How does it happen," I asked, "that 
you have so many men who, as Thomas 
said, have 'never known the taste ot 
liquor?' Does it mean the survival of the 
fittest, or does it mean that you prefer the 
abstemious player?" 

"Both," replied Mack. "Five years ago 
I would take a man who drank, provided 1 
thought I could handle him — and gradu- 
ally break him of the habit. Now I 
wouldn't bother with a youngster who 
drinks. That's my . fixed policy — I have 
changed." 

"On account of age?" 

"No — wisdom! I've proved up, to my 
own satisfaction, this business of clean 
living and quick thinking. It's the stuff 
champions are made of." 

Christian Citizenship and Drink 

By Bishop Lawrence. 

BEFORE the diocesan convention of 
Trinity Church, Boston, April 29, 
Bishop Lawrence after quoting 
from the report of the Commission to in- 
vestigate drunkenness in Massachusetts, 
added these ringing words: 

"Can any citizen of this commonwealth, 
much less any member of Christ's church 
listen to such an indictment and hear the 
sobs of women and children without a 
start of alarm, of remorse, ^Questioning. 
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;\Vhat am I doing? What can I do?' 

'*i. The time has passed when any in- 
•telHgent person claims that drink makes 
a man more efficient, more able, a better 
soldier or sailor, a better athlete, a better 
anything, uhfess it be for the time a boon 
companion. Industrial efficiency is driv- 
ing the dnnking man, even the rather 
moderate drinking man, to the wall. 

'*2. Drink, and that not to excess but 
habitual, gradually disintegrates the phy- 
sical, nerve and moral fibre; the resisting 
power, whether against disease or temp- 
tation weakens, and what is more tragic, 
the sons and daughters reveal the fath- 
er's rather loose habits of cocktails, cham- 
pagne and whisky in weakened bodies 
and more or less degenerate systems. Of 
course there are apparent exceptions, but 
the general facts stand and the exceptions 
are more apparent than real. 

"3. Every public-spirited citizen, ev- 
ery parent, every man and woman who 
cares for his fellowmen and women, every 
son and daughter of the Church of Christ 
will have this terrible scourge of society 
of which he is a part upon his conscience, 
and will in his personal habits and his 

public duty govern himself accordingly." 
♦ * t 

John Barleycorn, alias *7i™™y 
Valentine.'' 

By Dr. Rock Sleyster, Waupun, Wis. 

USING the literal sense of the word, 
I know the accused only as "J^"^" 
mie Valentine." I shall testify 
against him only under that name. Dur- 
ing my experience as a prison physician 
and as a superintendent of a hospital for 
criminal insane I have known and stu- 
died about eighteen hundred criminals. 

The evidence I present is taken from 
the lives of five hundred and ninety-two 
of these men. This means that in only a 
third of the cases have I been able to 
corroborate the prisoners' statement from 
outside sources or have considered his in- 
formation sufficiently reliable to accept 
for statistical purposes. 

Here are the figures for 592 cases: 

Of this number 217, or 36.8 per cent, 
were the sons of drunken fathers. 

Of this number 239, or 40.4 per cent, 
were addicted to the use of alcohol before 
reaching the age of fifteen. 

Of this number 311, or 52.5 per cent, 
habitually drank to excess. 



Of this number but 57, or 9.6 per cent, 
were abstainers. 

Of this number 384, or 64.9 per cent, 
spent their evenings in saloons, at cheap 
shows or on the streets. . Of these attrac- 
tions the saloon was the best drawing- 
card. 

I have recently reported on a separate 
study of 269 murders. Let us see how 
many of these men were acquainted with 
the defendant. **Alcohol was used to ex- 
cess by 41.5 per cent, while but 12.6 per 
cent, were abstainers. Nearly half were 
under the influence of alcohol when the 
crimes were committed ! 

It would appear to some that John 
Barleycorn was an accomplice in these 
crimes ! I do not know that he has been 
punished or even tried for the part he has 
played. Possibly he can find a grain of 
comfort in my conclusions, for I mean 
to be fair. 

Temporary drunkenness, which in- 
flames the passions, obscures the mental 
and moral faculties, and destroys the 
judgment, may transform an honest, 
peaceable individual into a rowdy, a mur- 
derer, or a thief. The prolonged use of 
alcohol leads to degeneracy and will undo 
the breeding of centuries, and wipe out 
the inhibitions it has taken centuries of 
civilization to build. Excessive indul- 
gence results in lessened earning capacity, 
a low moral sense and an appetite for al- 
cohol that must sometimes be satisfied at 
any cost. It degenerates the normal and 
makes short work of the subnormal. 

But granting all this, it is hardly fair 
to charge all crime to the said Barleycorn. 
A very near relative of his whom I have 
just mentioned is at once father, brother 
and son. The two go hand in hand. Al- 
cohol and degeneracy are unquestionably 
the two most important factors in the vice 
and crime problem. Alcohol leads* to de- 
generacy and degeneracy to alcohol. John 
Barleycorn is part of a vicious circle! 

You ask, "What is the right way to set- 
tle it?" The answer is plain. What does 
society do with any other oflfender? Lock 
him up! First, however, it will be neces- 
sary to continue and carry on a campaign 
of education. Public sentiment, through 
understanding, must be back of any re- 
form in this direction, lest John Barley- 
corn be regarded as a martyr. 

Show him up, — From Everybody's 

Magazine (June, 1914). 
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IN the Survey of April 18, Dr. Edward 
Huntington Williams, of Montclair, 
New Jersey, condemns temperance 
teaching in the schools because, he says, 
it has not produced results. 

The only result he seems to look for is 
a decreased consumption of alcoholic 
liquors, and this, he charges, has not been 
secured. 

It will be found, however, on consulting 
the United States Statistical Abstract, that 
the highest per capita consumption of all 
alcoholic liquors was reached seven years 
ago, in 1907, and that since that date, with 
the exception of 191 1, when the rate was 
the same, there has been a falling off. 

But when we compare by years the 
per capita consumption of alcohoHc liquors 
with the numbers of immigrants arriving, 
we see a parallel that is a strong indication 
of what oflFsets our agitation against al- 
coholism, so far as per capita consumption 
goes. The following table goes to show 
that the rate is kept high not by those we 
have educated but by those who come to 
us without this education. 

Per capita con- 





Total No. of 


sumption of 




Immigrants 


alcoholic 


Year 


arriving 


liquors 


1896 


343.267 


17.12 


1897 


230,832 


16.50 


1898 


229,299 


17-37 


1899 


311.715 


16.82 


1900 


448,572 


17.76 


1901 


487.918 


17-65 


1902 


648,743 


19.14 


1903 


857,046 


19-57 


1904 


812,870 


19.87 


1905 


1,026,499 


19.85 


1906 


1,100.735 


2X.55 


1907 


1,285,349 


22.79 


1908 


782,870 


22.22 


1909 


751,786 


21.06 


1910 


1,041.570 


22.19 


1911 


878,587 


22.79 


1912 


838,172 


21.98 


Further 


indications on this 


point are 



furnished by an investigation by Mr. E. 
H. Cherrington showing that the foreign- 
born population of the nine Prohibition 
states averages only 4 per cent, and that of 
the seventeen near-Prohibition states only 
8 per cent.; while the thirteen partially- 
license states have 18 per cent., and the 



Measured By Results 

By E. L. Transeau. 

nine strongly license states have 22 per 
cent, of foreign-born people. 

When we consider further that a very 
large proportion of our foreign-born peo- 
ple are single young men, away from 
home, with little knowledge of the lan- 
guage, unable to «njoy high class enter- 
tainments, employed in exhausting and 
thirst-producing labor, with more money 
than they have been accustomed to han- 
dling, that the customs and. prejudices of 
the home land favor drinking and that sa- 
loons lie in wait to entertain and entrap 
them, the probability that the foreign-bom 
population is an important factor in keep- 
ing up the per capita consumption of alco- 
hol is still further strengthened. 
Significant Results. 

Results of the activity of the forces 
now fighting alcoholism, and very sig- 
nificant ones, are to be seen, however, in 
other directions than the per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol. 

Here is a list, for instance, of the names 
of 141 newspapers, representing at least 
thirty-three different states, and forty- 
four magazines, including many of the 
leading and most popular ones, that refuse 
liquor advertisement. 

One of the best-known magazines has 
just offered prizes for articles on "Rum" 
because of the "constant stream" of mat- 
ter on the subject flowing over the edi- 
tor's desk, showing that the question is a 
very live issue. 

In one of the magazines is the report of 
an interview with Connie Mack in which 
he said that he would no longer take upon 
his team a young man who was not an ab- 
stainer. 

In over two hundred colleges and uni- 
versities Prohibition leagues have been 
organized, with members actively at work 
studying the alcohol question, preparing 
orations, and taking engagements for out- 
side lecture work. 

These young men, it will be remember- 
ed, have come up through the schools that 
were required by law to give instruction 
on the nature and effects of alcohol. Their 
present attitude does not look as if the 
instruction they received in the schools 
made them "skeptical as to the whole mat- 
ter," as Dr. Williams cites from ex-Presi- 
dent Taft. 
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Resolutions are being passed by various 
denominational bodies and conventions of 
various kinds, even by a chamber of com- 
merce, state legislatures and political par- 
ties, endorsing the submission of a na- 
tional constitutional Prohibition amend- 
ment to the voters of the United States. 

Railroads have gone even further than 
requiring abstinence of their employees, 
and have issued orders prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to passengers on 
trains. 

Alcoholic liquors are now barred from 
both the army and navy of the United 
States, and the leading medical journal of 
the country, Journal of the American 
Medical Association, in commenting on 
Secretary Daniels' Prohibition order, said: 

*' Surgeon-General Braisted's recom- 
mendation and Secretary Daniels' order 
are simply in line with our growing knowl- 
edge." 

Three years ago nearly a hundred 
American medical men, college presidents 
and professors signed a petition addressed 
to the citizens of Maine asking them to 
retain their prohibitory law. 

Three years ago the Young People's 
Society of Christian Endeavor, nearly 
100,000 strong, voted at their annual con- 
vention to dedicate themselves to securing 
a saloonless nation by 1920. 

What is all of this "stirring in the mul- 
berry trees," if not the sound of results; 
that is, of a public opinion that is pre- 
paring to deal with the subject of alco- 
holic hquors in accordance with its cumu- 
lative knowledge? 

Alcohol Causkd Disease. 

Dr. Williams may have found figures to 
justify his assertion that alcohol-caused 
disease appears to be increasing, but on 
the other hand, the United States Mor- 
tality statistics show that deaths from a/- 
coholism and liver cirrhosis, the two most 
pronounced alcoholic diseases, have been 
on the decrease since 1905, Death-rates 
from certain nervous diseases in which al- 
coholism may be a factor have also de- 
creased during the same period. 

Instruction in the Schools. 
The chief part of -Dr. Williams' article 
in the Survey is devoted to condemnation 
of the temperance instruction in the 
schools. He brings up again the report of 
the GMTimittce of Fifty, whose experi- 
mental work, it will be remembered, re- 



sulted in findings that supported the funda- 
mental teachings of the school text-books, 
such as: Alcohol is not an aid to diges- 
tion; is not a stimulant; is not an aid to 
brain or muscle work ; is a fertile cause of 
diseased organs, of checked growth, of 
weakened resistance to disease, of heredi- 
tary taint. All these points were verified 
by the experiments reported by the physi- 
ological sub-committee of the Committee 
of Fifty. 

It will also be remembered that while 
little publicity was given to these results, 
much was said about Prof. Atwater's 
findings in regard to the oxidation of al- 
cohol in the -body ; that while one school 
of physicians interpreted food as any sub- 
stance oxidized in " the body, without re- 
gard to its harmful results, another large 
class narrowed the definition of true foods 
to those whose nature is to nourish with- 
out harming, and these, of course, did not 
include alcohol. 

Dr. Williams remembers, or finds in 
the Committee of Fifty's report, that more 
than sixty attendants at the International 
Physiological Congress in 1898 signed a 
statement implying that alcohol when oxi- 
dized in the body "supplies energy like 
cor»mon articles of food," and that "it is 
incorrect to designate it as a poison, that 
is, a substance that can only do harm and 
never good to the body." Without dis- 
cussing here this much-debated point, it is 
only fair to call attention to the fact that 
Dr. Williams forgets or has not discover- 
ed that over seven hundred physicians 
in Europe and America who have also 
"proved their right to a hearing" subse- 
quently signed a statement which uncon- 
ditionally asserted that alcohol is a poison 
and not a food. 

As these facts became known, confidence 
in the teaching of the school text-books 
gradually recovered from the attacks made 
upon it in one chapter of the Committee 
of Fifty's report. This confidence was 
further strengthened by the report of a 
committee in 1906 appoirtted by the 
American Academy of Medicine in 1903 
to investigate the teaching of hygiene in 
the public schools. 

This report showed that this line of 
scientific literature had not remained sta- 
tionary, but reflected scientific progress 
like other literature of its kind that is of 
any value; that it was keeping pace with 
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the advancement of research in its respec- 
tive fields. 

New books have been issued at fre- 
quent intervals, and probably not one book 
could be found that has not had in its 
preparation the careful cok>peration of 
one or more physician or trained scientist 
beside the author. 

The errors that often arise from draw- 
ing inferences at second and third hand 
are well illustrated by Dr. Williams' re- 
mark that when Prof. Kronecker of 
Berne "examined our school system" he 
**was impressed," or as he himself says, "I 
was quite shocked when I read that in the 
primary and middle grades, every child 
from six to seventeen years is instructed 
two hundred and fifty hours in the physi- 
ology of alcohol. 

Prof. Kronecker "read" this, not when 
"examining our school systems," for there 
is nothing of the kind in any school sys- 
tem in the United States; but in a letter 
written him by the Committee of Fifty in 
which this misrepresentation was, unwit- 
tingly, of course, made to him. No law 
required any definite amount of time giv- 
en to the study of physiology; only a 
minimum number of lessons, the duration 
of which i^ left to the teacher. Further, 
no law, and certainly not the New York 
law which Dr. Williams quotes only in 
part, requires that pupils must devote even 
250 lessons, much less "250 hours, to 
studying the effects of alcohol and other 
narcotics." This number of lessons was 
the requirement for the whole study of 
physiology and hygiene, of which the ef- 
fects of alcohol and other narcotics con- 
stituted only a fractional part, in most of 
the books only one-fifth. 

Prof. Kronecker would never have made 
such a comment as the one quoted from 
him but for this letter which the Com- 
mittee of Fifty sent to him and to a num- 
ber of European physicians to obtain 
opinions with which to combat the school 
temperance teaching. This instance, 
with some of their criticisms of the sub- 
ject matter in the books shows that they 
were not as well prepared as they thpught 
for criticizing the system. 

Public knowledge of these mistakes 
made by the Committee of Fifty helped to 
weaken the force of their attack. 

Anyone who is sufficiently interested to 
give careful examination to the matter will 
find that Dr. Williams' other charges 



against the books are as distorted as those 
here mentioned. The limits of space and 
the general reader's interest in the details 
that a reply to each charge would neces- 
sitate make it inadvisable to extend further 
comment upon them. 

As a whole, Dr. Williams' article shows 
a disposition to spoil rather than to aid 
the great opportunity furnished by our 
nation-wide temperance education laws 
for the prevention of alcoholism through 
the instruction of the young in established 
truths concerning the nature and effects of 
alcoholic drinks. 

Did It Pay 

U y^ OING South one spring," said 

I -|- Connie Mack, "I took a fancy 
^^ to a youngster who was to be 
tried out. I liked his looks and I liked 
his line of talk — aboVe all, I liked his high 
spirits. Seemed to me that he would be 
there fighting all the time — never down in 
the mouth and ready to quit. So, having 
taken such a fancy to him, I began to pry 
into his private life a little, but. in such 
a way as to make him see that I was — 
you know — really mterested in him, not 
merely curious about his own aflPairs. 
Quite casually, as I might have asked 
him*if he liked to go to the theater, I 
inquired if he drank. 

"Well, that young fellow was frank and 
above board about it. Said he took a 
drink once in a while — a glass of beer 
occasionally, sometimes a whisky ; but al- 
most always he drank to be sociable — to 
be a *good fellow.' 

" *Do you ever go a while without 
drinking?' I asked him. 

" *Sure !' he exclaimed. 'Sometimes I 
go two weeks or a month without taking 
a drink.' 

" 'Don't you miss it?' I asked him. 

"'Not a bit! Never miss it at all.' 

"I kept quiet a few minutes. Then I 
came at the youngster this way: *Of 
course, I understand — I know your drink- 
ing doesn't amount to anything. But if 
anybody was to ask me about you, of 
course I couldn't ring in exceptions — I'd 
have to say you drink.' Here I stopped 
— to let it sink in : then I went on. 

"'Now, so long as you don't miss it 
when you're not taking it, if I were you 
I'd think it over and decide whether the 
drinking is worth classing /p^urself with 
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those who do drink — with those who can't 
get along without the stuff.' 

"Say — in two days that youngster came 
to me and said : 

" *Mr. Mack, if anybody asks you 
whether I drink, you tell 'em I don't — for 
/ do not drink.' 

*Terhaps there's something like a tip in 
that," commented Mack. "Any business 
man who has to handle men can take it 
for what it's worth. I haven't any patent 
on it, although it's my method." 
♦ * * 

^^T HAVE had my own troubles," ad- 
I mitted Connie Mack; "players 
who broke over the traces — ^got to 
drinking hard and wouldn't pull up. Right 
here," cautioned Mack, "I want to be very 
general. Aren't there fake names in law, 
such as John Doe and Richard Roe?" he 
asked. 

The reporter nodded. 

"Well, once on a time, as the story 
books would say," began Mack, "there 
was a baseball manager with a club that 
was expected to win a pennant. He had 
two stars — ^Jone Doe and Richard Roe. 
Richard was lacking in will power, but 
John wasn't. The trouble about John was 
that he thought he had arrived at the top 
of his profession. There was nothing fur- 
ther for him, no greater honor in baseball. 
He certainly was satisfied with himself. 

"John and Richard got to boozing dur- 
ing the winter, and kept it up after the 
baseball season was under way. The 
manager talked drinking to the squad, 
and to the two men, taking them one at a 
time. But it didn't seem to have the 
slightest effect on them. They appeared 
to be hardened. 

"The manager wanted to win that pen- 
nant — wanted to win bad. So he went 
along, putting up with the misconduct of 
the two stars, trying to brace them up 
and hoping that matters would change — 
that every man on the team would come 
to play his best ball. The manager didn't 
give up that pennant until he knew there 
wasn't the slightest chance. But about 
six weeks before the close of the season 
it was dead certain that the flag was lost. 
The two recalcitrant stars were still mis- 
behaving. So the manager called John 
Doe and Richard Roe up to his room at 
the hotel — the team was on the road — and 
told them to pack up and go home; that 
they weren't helping the club, but were 



holding it back; that they weren't any 
good to anybody, least of all to them- 
selves. 

"John and Richard went home. After 
the season was over — the pennant lost — 
they came to* see the manager. By this 
time they had got some sense in their 
heads. John Doe, who had thought him- 
self so high up, found that he was falling 
off that perch — that not only his prospects 
but the reputation he had made as a great 
player were on the wane. Richard saw 
that his means of livelihood was going 
glimmering. They were pretty badly 
scared — and they wouldn't have faced 
their manager if they hadn't been in need 
of money. 

"Well, the manager went at them hard. 
He didn't only tell them they mustn't 
drink when the season was on — he told 
them they had to stop immediately. He 
impressed on John and Richard that they 
would get no contract with the club if 
they hadn't cut out booze altogether be- 
fore the season opened. You wouldn't 
think — now, would you? — that men who 
couldn't or wouldn't stop drinking in mid- 
season would stop absolutely after the 
season was over? But they did. John 
and Richard pulled up short. When the 
next season opened they were in A-i con- 
dition, having fine constitutions. And 
they played great ball for the club. 

"Another thing: after their 'come-back' 
they began to be careful ^ith their money. 
And say — the player who saves his money 
is the player who doesn't drink, every 
time! 

"Before we drop the story, let me tell 
you another important thing John and 
Richard learned in their experience. When 
they were going wild, they thought that 
their friends were those who would take 
tltem out and treat them — give them what 
they then called a 'good time.' But they 
came to see that these so-called friends 
were those who stripped them of every- 
thing, down to the means of making a liv- 
ing. It's a good thing to find out who 
your friends are." — McClure's. 

4c 4c 4k 

When Emotion Takes a Hand 

IX a Pennsylvania newspaper we read: 
"The strong anti-liquor sentiment 
which has closed saloon after saloon 
in southeastern Pennsylvania in the last 
few months, and driven county liquor 
rings to the wall^j^jj^jgy|nanifest almost 
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constantly at the meetings incident to the 
one hundred twenty-seventh Philadelphia 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church here today." 

Pictures of the growth and manifesta- 
tions of this sentiment are increasing in 
interest. 

The ground for an awakening of this 
kind has been preparing in Pennsylvania 
for many years. That state was one of 
the early states to pass a temperance edu- 
cation law. She had a sympathetic super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the 
law was well enforced. 

The Friends, a strong element in the 
population, have always been in hearty 
sympathy with the extension of know- 
ledge concerning alcoholism. From the 
headquarters of the Temperance Commit- 
tee of the Presbyterian church in the west, 
and the publication headquarters of other 
denominational bodies in the east, have 
gone out strong influences against drink 
for the state as well as for the nation. 

Other influences, associated with the 
industrial conditions of the state have 
worked in opposition to these and have 
been skilfully manipulated by the liquor 
interests and politicians for the preven- 
tion of restrictive liquor legislation. 

But now comes in the electrifying 
force of emotion, and a conflagration is 
kindled to "fight booze." 

Two powerful evangelists have aroused 
the consciences of the people. Emotion 
strengthened and guided by proceeding 
knowledge of facts is stirring to decisive 
action. 

Thus we read of audiences of from one 
to three thousand rising as one man to 
express their determination "to fight 
booze;" of overflow meetings of thou- 
sands outside unable to gain admission; 
of traveling salesmen who have heard the 
famous "booze sermon" in one town trav- 
eling to another to hear it again ; of mill 
g^rls gathering at a church at 6:15 in the 
morning, three quarters of an hour before 
the mills open, to attend the evangelistic 
services; of students holding prayer 
meetings after school hours. 

From these meetings thousands go out 
pledged "to fight booze," to vote against 
politicians leagued with the liquor deal- 
ers, to remonstrate against the granting 
of licenses. 

Emotion is a mighty force for progress 
when guided by adequate knowledge; a 
dangerous force when the expression of 



ignorance, and an unreliable force when 
founded on insufficient or mistaken opin- 
ions. 

The natural, logical order for a move- 
ment that makes strides toward progress 
are first knowledge of the truth; second 
aroused emotion or the impelling desire 
to act in accordance with that truth ; third, 
history. Emotional appeals have always 
had their place, an important place in 
making history, and they are now help- 
ing to make history in Pennsylvania. 
♦ * * 
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(Continued from page 112a.) It appears, therefore, from the stand- 

scended from drinking parents. In addi- point of the medical specialist in nervous 

tion about .10 per cent, of all mental dis- diseases to be a matter of pressing neces- 

eases must be credited to the same cause, sity to use all possible means against this 

We are thus able to get a glimpse of evil which inflicts upon the most valuable 

the enormous effect produced by alcohol- possession of mankind, his mental health 

ism upon mental strength and health. The and strength, such severe injuries, extend- 

drinking father squanders in drink not ing through several generations.— Traiw- 

only his own intelligence but the intelli- '^^^^ /^ ^*^ Scientific Temperancb 

gence of his eventual descendants. Journal. 
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NOT to the swift the race; not to the strong the fight; 
Not to the righteous perfect grace; not to the wise the light; 
But often faltering feet come surest to the goal; 
And they who walk in darkness meet the sunrise of the soul. 
A thousand times by night the Syrian hosts have died; 
A thousand times the vanquished right hath risen glorified. 

"'Henry VanDyke 



Alcohol and the State 

By Dr. R. Hercod.* 
Secretary of the International Temperance Bureau, Lausanne, Switzerland. 



THE objection has been raised that 
the movement against alcoholism 
carries with it a certain disadvan- 
tage for the state because the revenues de- 
rived from the sale of liquor contribute a 
large income to the national treasury. 

In France, for instance, ii per cent, of 
the public budget is derived from revenues 
from alcohol; in Austria, 9 per cent.; in 
Sweden, 15 per cent; in Great Britain, 23 
per cent; in United States 25 per cent.; 
in Russia, 26 per cent. From this it ap- 
pears that a material reduction or the sup- 
pression of alcohol would cause a disturb- 
ance of the public finances. 

This objection is a sophistry, an error 
in reasoning. The fact is, the receipts 
which the state derives from the alcohol 
traffic are more than outweighed by the 
expenses it occasions and this leaves out 
of consideration the moral loss and family 
suflFering, inestimable in money, which al- 
coholism causes to the masses of the popu- 
lation. It must be admitted that this mat- 
ter cannot be settled by mathematical dem- 
onstration. We cannot ascertain exactly 
the part that alcohol plays in certain physi- 
cal and moral diseases or as a cause of de- 
pendence upon public charity, and even if 
we knew exactly, we could not express in 
figures what these cost the state. 

The Cost of Alcoholic Criminality. 

Numerous inquiries added to daily ex- 
periences warrant the conclusion that alco- 
hol is an important factor in criminality. The 
estimate runs from 40 to 50 and 60 per 
cent. The influence of alcohol upon crim- 
inality is manifested in different ways. 

M/Absrinence, April, 1914. 



Take a man who is usually sober. Occa- 
sionally he commits an excess and being 
of an excitable temperament he does not 
fully comprehend what he is doing. He 
loses his head in a dispute which at any 
other time would end only in a few warm 
words, but now he seizes a weapon and 
deals his adversary a blow that may be 
mortal. Here you have the influence of 
an occasional immoderate use of alcohol. 
It is a fact that most of the quarrels end- 
ing in more or less serious consequences 
belong to this class. And how often a man 
who has lived a blameless life must ex- 
piatiate, not only by imprisonment but by 
remorse as long as he lives, a blow given 
in a moment of intoxication. 

Alcohol leads habitual drinkers also to 
crime, but by another route. The passion 
that dominates them often results in the 
destruction of their moral sense. It en- 
genders in them also ideas that come very 
near. to insanity, a delirium of jealousy or 
of persecution. Thus attacked, the man 
who is not suspected by his fellow citi- 
zens to be dangerous, meditates the idea of 
a frightful crime. Such alcoholics do not 
act under the impulse of the moment be- 
cause they have slowly prepared for the 
stroke, but the judges declare them respon- 
sible or irresponsible, knowing little of the 
psychology of the alcoholic. There is no 
doubt that the man has acted in a moment 
of alcoholic insanity even if his crime ap- 
pears at first to have been premeditated like 
that of a person of sound mind. 

Alcohol leads to crime by another way. 
The drinker is in the habit of sacrificing 
to his passion allQfj^ff^lb^^^nsiderations and 
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when reduced to want as a result of his 
drinking, he resorts to thievery or brigand- 
age to satisfy his thirst for alcohol. 

The Cost of Prison Maintenance. 

What do alcoholic delinquents cost the 
state? If we consult the financial statis- 
tics of prisons we see that they appear to 
cost the state a relatively small sum. This 
is because it is natural to make prisoners 
work, sometimes at hard work, and as pris- 
oners are for the most part men in the 
prime of life, they do enough work to 
maintain themselves. 

But we must remember that all these 
men taken from active, personal and vol- 
untary productiveness would have been, if 
they had not committed their crimes, work- 
ing to support their families that are now 
in need. They would have produced 
enough to provide the state with revenues 
from the products of their work. 

Moreover, in order to avoid escapes from 
prison there must be guards and a system 
of functionaries devoting all their time to 
non-productive activity. Prisoners cost us, 
therefore, much more than they appear to, 
and alcoholic criminality constitutes a sen- 
sible burden for the state. For it must be 
recollected that all of these alcoholic de- 
linquents have had to be tried before they 
were sentenced to prison and the trial is 
often the outcome of a long investigation 
at a large cost to the state. 

The Cost of Policing 

But the alcoholic, even when he is not 
a delinquent, demands a good deal of at- 
tention from the police. He is quarrel- 
some; he creates a scandal; he disturbs the 
public peace and often sets the teeth of the 
brave policeman on edge. If we should 
suppress the misdemeanors or the scandals 
provoked by drinkers we might greatly re- 
duce the police force and thus relieve the 
budget of the community or the state. Men 
with bad passions will sometimes necessi- 
tate police intervention, but if one could 
suppress the use of alcoholic drinks today 
or tomorrow or simply close the drinking 
places in our cities, it would materially 
Ughten the police force. No extensive in- 
quiry i^ voeeded to convince one of this. 
Simply ask the first policeman you meet 
what class of offenders gives him the most 
to do and he will tell you immediately, the 
drinkers. 

The Cost of Accidents 

It must also be remembered that alcohol 
imposes upon us a considerable burden for 



accidents caused by alcoholics. If a 
drunken man amuses himself some fine 
night by burning a house, the fire insur- 
ance must pay a goodly sum, for, in most 
cases the incendiary is insolvent. When a 
railroad employee, an engineer under the 
influence of alcohol, runs past a signal, we 
have a catastrophe that causes the life of 
many passengers, forcing the company to 
pay large indemnities. 

An exact calculation has been made of 
what the accident at Mullheim cost the 
State of Baden. The facts there were that 
an unfortunate engineer after having drunk 
heavily for several hours proceeded to his 
work without taking sufficient rest, fell 
asleep for an instant on his engine and in 
place of slowing his train in passing the 
station of Mullheim to 5 kilometers, ac- 
cording to orders, he passed it at the rate 
of 120 kilometers an hour. The result was 
many deaths, the payment of large indem- 
nities and repairs that cost the city of 
Baden more than a million marks. 

The Cost of Sickness 
Sickness is not only an economic burden 
to the individual, but it is also an expense 
to the state. In fact, in all civilized states 
it is an acknowledged duty to protect the 
weak in their hour of suffering and to pay, 
partially at least, for the treatment of the 
sick. 

We know that alcohol is an undeniable 
factor in disease. This factor may exer- 
cise its influence in many ways: A small 
number of diseases are directly due to alco- 
hol, especially certain mental diseases. In 
certain cases, epilepsy especially, alcohol is 
not only the cause, but it may develop a 
case that was only latent, and which would 
not have developed but for the effects of 
alcohol. If alcohol is not the direct cause 
here, it is the occasion of the condition of 
the patient, from the practical point of 
view, in any case. It does not matter to 
society that an individual carries about a 
latent epilepsy during his whole life, if 
neither he nor his environment ever bring 
it out. 

Alcohol predisposes also to certain dis- 
eases by altering various organs whose in- 
sufficient action gives rise to other serious 
troubles. It diminishes, as many experi- 
ments have agreed in proving, the resist- 
ance of the body against certain diseases, 
especially infectious diseases. Dr. Holit- 
scher has shown very clearly in his investi- 
gation that this is the case fe^berculosis. 
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Finally, alcohol is a factor in accidents. In 
spite of all the precautions we may take, 
modem work, which is done very largely 
with machinery, requires of the workmen 
constant presence of mind. It is well 
known that one of the most notable effects 
of alcohol is exerted first upon the brain, 
impairing proper association of ideas. The 
result is that statistics of accidents at- 
tribute a great number of cases to im- 
prudences committed in the state of intoxi- 
cation. 

Aid to the sick costs the country every 
year millions of dollars, and the part due 
to alcohol is a very appreciable one. If we 
should suppress alcohol or notably reduce 
its consumption, we would find a heavy re- 
duction in the expense of providing for 
the indigent sick. 

The Cost of Poverty 
Many inquiries have been made as to the 
role of alcohol in the cost of caring for the 
poor. Statistics vary notably, from those 
that charge alcohol with only 2 or 3 per 
cent, of the cases requiring assistance, to 
those that put it at 50 or 60 per cent. 01 
more. 

In this question of assistance, as in that 
of sickness or criminality, it is not simply 
a matter of a single cause, but of many. 
In most of the cases it is difficult to single 
out categorically the principal cause of the 
poverty. It would be short of the reality 
to attribute at least one-fifth of such cases 
to alc6hol. It is a question not only of the 
sums that are allowed directly to the drink- 
ers, or to the families of living drinkers, 
but of premature death of the victim of 
intemperance that reduces his wife and chil- 
dren to want and obliges the state to give 
relief to the widow, and to place the chil- 
dren in families or in special institutions. 

Maintaining the Drinker's Family 
In other cases it is the husband, aban- 
doned to drink, who, some fine day, oblivi- 
ous of his duty, deserts his wife and chil- 
dren, and the state has to intervene. The 
general statistics of public aid that we have 
are, in general, very incomplete because 
they take into account only these cases of 
direct assistance by the state or by the com- 
munity and not those in which private so- 
cieties, often aided by the state, render as- 
sistance. 

Children are neglected by their father not 
only when he is poor, but often also when 
he is in a position to maintain his family, 
but the bad example he sets his children, 



his quarrels and abuses, compel the author- 
ities to step in and place the children in asy- 
lums. It is not always possible to obtain 
from the father the payment of the pension 
equivalent to the expenses of providing for 
the children, and this makes additional 
charges for the community. 

The Cost of Defectiveness 

To this cost must be added that of intel- 
lectual and moral defects caused by the 
carelessness of drinking fathers in regard 
to their children. Physical defect occurs 
very often in families in which the salary 
is sufficient to make ends meet, but where, 
as a consequence of Ae expenditures for 
drink, the alcoholic finds it impossible to 
provide sufficiently for the necessary ex- 
penses of the family. The food is often 
insufficient, the housing too cramped, badly 
situated and badly lighted. The physical 
development of the children is then re- 
tarded. They may later make up the loss, 
but often they remain below the full devel- 
opment of physical strength that would 
have been theirs if their infancy could have 
been passed under better auspices. 

A representative of the traffic might say 
all this is exaggerated because we leave out 
of account the fact that the industry pro- 
vides employment for many people who pay 
their taxes and thus help to support the 
state. To abolish the traffic would deprive 
these men of their daily bread and thus 
make them a charge upon the state. 

A progressive, not an immediate di- 
minution of the consumption of alcohol 
would be an evolution not a revolution, 
and an advantage not only to the state, but 
to those now engaged in the liquor indus- 
try under conditions often unhygienic and 
always exposed to temptations to drink. 

In many callings there is a lack of hands. 
It would be to the interest of the state to 
transplant into those callings the persons 
now employed in the alcohol industry. I 
may be a little fanatical, but I could without 
regret see the robust saloonkeeper, now 
handing out little glasses or mugs of beer 
to people who would be better off without 
them, return to the country, from which 
perhaps he came, to cultivate the land. 

Then again, workmen who spend a tenth 
of their wages in the saloons are obliged 
to live in less desirable houses and to cut 
down the amounts that would go nor- 
mally to the butcher, the milkman, and 
the baker, whose callings are directly use- 
ful to the community. 
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With the money spent at the saloon each 
one might have procured a better dwelling, 
better and more abundant food. He might 
have bought books, subscribed to periodi- 
cals, taken a vacation or an outing. All the 
occupations that satisfy these demands find 
themselves out of pocket by reason of the 
disproportional expenditures made in the 
saloons and these callings furnish good and 
useful things to the community and are 
more important to the state than the liquor 
trade. 

The state must interest itself first of all 
in those trades that favor the development 
of the physical and intellectual capital of 
the nation, because these alone are useful 
and merit its care. 

We forget also that often the alcoholic 
liquors are prepared from material that is 
of incontestible value. Grapes, fruits, po- 
tatoes, barley, all have a certain nutritive 
value, some of them even considerable. 
What happens when these are transformed 
into alcohol ? The greater part of this nu- 
tritive value is lost during fermentation and 
distillation. 



When such emphasis is laid on the large 
amount that alcoholic liquors return to the 
finances of the state, no account is taken of 
the general abstinence, or at least of the 
great sobriety that would follow immediately 
upon a notable reduction of our consump- 
tion of alcohol. This would have extremely 
beneficial influence upon the material sit- 
uation of the citizens. Not only would 
those who take alcohol at other times have 
at their disposal sums they had previously 
squandered, but, not being under the influ- 
ence of drink, their strength for work and 
their desire to work also would be much 
greater. That is to say, it would produce 
an advantage that would materially ease 
the situation. It would make taxable ma- 
terial much more abundant for the state. 
The increase of taxes that would immedi- 
ately follow would be sufficient to compen- 
sate very largely for the decrease of actual 
duties derived from alcohol, without men- 
tioning the important economies that the 
state would make in its criminal service, its 
charitable institutions and its hospitals for 
the sick and so on. — Translated for The 
Scientific Temperance Journal. 



The Effect of the Liquor Traffic in East Africa 

By Dr. Fisch, Medical Missionary to Africa. 



FOR twenty-five years I have been a 
medical missionary on the Gold Coast. 
Liquor had made its entry there long 
before my arrival, but then money was 
much more scarce than it has been since 
the promotion of cocoa culture. A large 
part of the products of the sale of palm oil 
and of rubber were spent for spirits, but 
it was not at all the general fashion as it is 
now when they have more to spend. Each 
year a flood of gold spreads through the 
country, the products of harvests of cocoa 
and the exploitation of mines. 

The Gold Coast merits its name. Few 
countries in the world are so fertile. Be- 
sides its wealth of vegetable products, it 
conceals stores of minerals. A dense forest 
well supplied with water covers it as far as 
the eighth degree of north latitude. It 
seems made for the cultivation of cocoa 
and rubber and the natives have thrown 
themselves with such zeal into cocoa rais- 
ing that they have almost neglected to pro* 
vide themselves with sufficient to live upon. 
Upon the coast, where the culture of cocoa 
is not possible, the fisher inhabitants of the 
villages are numerous and populous. They 



are in good circumstances and catch with- 
out much trouble, quantities of fish which 
are carried by their women into the interior 
of the country. 

It is natural to suppose that in a country ' 
so favorable to living conditions the people 
would be vigorous and well-fed. But since 
my arrival in 1885, this has ceased to be 
the case. The population increases, with- 
out doubt, in spite of the malaria which car- 
ries oflF many infants. The names which 
indicate the seventh, eight, ninth and teath 
child are very frequent, but one is surpris- 
ed at meeting so few old people. Negroes 
with white locks are very rare. 

Liquor Becoming Popular 
This is because spirits have made their 
entry and have won the favor of the native 
chiefs. If one wishes to enter a complaint, 
he opens the ears of the chief by the aid ot 
so many bottles of spirits. When sentence 
is imposed upon the condemned, a part of 
the penalty is to furnish the chief with so 
many bottles and the person acquitted must 
similarly testify his recognition by the be- 
stowal of a certain number of bottles. The 
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liquor is drunk directly by the chief and his 
counselors and thus it exercises its perni- 
cious effects upon the older people as shown 
by liver disease, stomach troubles, degener- 
ation of heart muscles, or chronic inflam- 
mation of the kidneys. 

From the court of the chief the use ot 
spirits spreads farther and farther. To be 
drunk a part of the afternoon has gradually 
come to be held by the principal people of 
the nation as an indication of distinguished 
birth. In case of a death in the family, 
they drink instead of eating. Those who 
come to express their sympathy receive a 
portion of spirits or, if this is not on hand, 
of palm wine. Immediately after a death 
one begins to see liquor carried into the 
house of mourning. It becomes a question 
of honor to serve as much whisky as pos- 
sible in the funeral ceremonies. It is not 
rare on occasions of this kind for the greater 
part of the inhabitants of the village to be 
more or less deeply intoxicated. 

Loss of Resistance Apparent 
I have made interesting observations on 
patients suffering from fevers that occa- 
sioned particular strain upon the heart. 
Negroes who have not drunk liquor support 
pneumonia without difficulty and it does not 
become necessary to reinforce the heart, but 
liquor drinkers, on the contrary, die in spite 
of all one can do to prevent heart failure. 
Pneumonia, which at the commencement of 
the dry season appears in an epidemic form, 
is very dangerous for these patients. It car- 
ries off great numbers of negroes simply be- 
cause the weakness of the heart occasioned 
by alcohol has become more and more gen- 
eral. 

This action of alcohol dates for the most 
part from the time that preceded my work 
in Aburi, that is, from a period in which 
spirits played a much smaller role than they 
now play. What will be the effect twenty 
years from now, when we begin to reap the 
seed we are sowing today. I never think 
of this without deep grief, because what I 
have already seen is sufficient to greatly 
move those who have had their eyes open 
and who sincerely care for these people. 
But there are those who are blind to such 
great misery, and who will not believe that 
anything exists to cause disquietude. 

Symptoms of Degeneracy Evident 
It is not only the drinkers themselves 
who are attacked. The symptoms of de- 
generation have appeared rapidly among the 



children of the drinkers and are becoming 
more and more evident and alarming. 

Tuberculosis, which was once a rare dis- 
ease on the Gold Coast, has been advancing 
now for a number of years. It has become 
more frequent and its course is extremely 
rapid. The poor patients in whose lungs 
these cavities appear are the prey of a 
steady and high fever and are down and 
out at the end of one or two years. There 
is nothing one can do; tissue degeneration 
proceeds without stopping. In most cases 
I have known the parents of these patients 
and I am unable to explain in any other 
way their surprising lack of resistance ex- 
cept the use of .alcohol on the part of their 
parents. • 

An interesting fact is the appearance ot 
tuberculosis in the families of the coast 
fishermen who have all the chance in the 
world of escaping attack. But these men 
think they cannot fish without drinking 
spirits. Nearly all are addicted to alcohol. 

Nursing Ability Waning 
A second frightful symptom of degener- 
acy is the incapacity of mothers to nourish 
their infants. Normally negro women have 
an astonishing ability in this direction. I 
have seen grandmothers nursing their ba- 
bies, and mothers who nurse at the same 
time their latest born and the one that had 
preceded it without either suffering from 
lack of milk. But of late years one sees 
milk bottles being purchased more and 
more often. The people come with con- 
densed milk and ask how they can serve it, 
because the mother is not able to nourish 
her infant. Regularly there has been an 
alcoholized father, often a father and a 
mother of the woman who is not able to 
nurse. Besides the great mortality of in- 
fants on account of malaria, one now sees 
increasing mortality on account of artificial 
feeding, caused by digestive troubles from 
insufficient or improper nourishment. 

First Appearance of Carious Teeth 
The tissue of the human body that ap- 
pears to be least exposed to injurious in- 
fluences, the dentine of the teeth, now 
shows a lowered resistance among the 
negroes. Formerly when a native came to 
show the missionary a bad tooth it would 
be a mulatto or one of the half-breeds 
that are born feeble, a fact proved among 
other, things by their particularly high mor- 
tality from tuberculosis. When a negro 
came to have a tooth pulled it was almost 
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always a perfectly sound tooth from which 
there had been a shrinking of the gums 
and an effort had been made to pull it out. 
It was rarely that a negro came with a 
loose tooth and one had, therefore, to use 
great force to extract the offending molar. 
Or it might have been a wisdom tooth, 
which comes very late with negroes. Un- 
able to find its place in a jaw previously 
well filled it would cause inflammation 
and the formation of a fistula. But one 
never saw carious teeth in a negro. 

Now it is quite otherwise. Not only 
are many of the milk teeth carious, but 
in the second dentition one meets com- 
monly among the negroes many unsound 
teeth. 

The credit of having called attention to 
the relation between carious teeth and lac- 
tation and alcoholism in the parents belongs 
to Prof. Bunge. His material has increased 
to the point where one can no longer doubt 
as to the justice of his conclusions. 

One alarming symptom of degeneracy is 
a special form of infantile paralysis. The 
negroes themselves declare that this dis- 
ease was previously unknown. I have seen 
all the male descendants of a family of 
drinkers attacked by it and carried off in 
the space of ten years between the ages of 
twenty and thirty. The family lived in 
the same place with mine and was, there- • 
fore, well known to me. A great many oi 
the patients attacked by this disease have 
come to me for consultation during the last 
twenty years. The course of the disease 
is always very rapid and fatal. 

One also finds a considerable increase of 
cases of idiocy and epilepsy, and nearly 
always there is alcoholism in the father and 
often in both parents. At the beginning of 
my residence here these forms of degener- 
acy were rare. 

Ill-Nature Developing 
Besides these undeniable symptoms of a 
rapid and profound degeneracy, that which 
strikes every European who has lived long 
enough in this country is a change of char- 
acter. A people who were formerly compla- 
cent, amicable, confiding, have become inso- 
lent, arrogant, disagreeable. There arc still 
many agreeable and modest persons, but to 
those who have known- the population in 
other times, the number of insolent and un- 
friendly faces is striking. The negro now 
demands pa)rment for the least service and if 
one refuses it or says to him that it has not 
been the custom heretofore, he shows irri- 



tation. In former times one knew nothing 
of such an attitude. 

At the same time crime has become much 
more frequent and although the English 
government metes out particularly severe 
penalties, the penitentiaries are filled every 
year. Large numbers would have to be sen- 
tenced to death if capital punishment were 
inflicted for all the murders committed, 
most of them under the influence of alcohol, 
but often enough premeditated. Crimes of 
immorality increase to an astonishing ex- 
tent ; previously they were almost unknown. 
Venereal diseases are becoming very fre- 
quent, being especially prevalent among the 
negroes located in the vicinity of places con- 
ducted after the animierkneipen of Ger- 
many. 

Destruction of Spiritual Possibilities 

I would not be a medical missionary if I 
did not speak here of a consequence of al- 
coholism that fills us with profound pain 
both here on the Gold Coast as well as in 
the colonies of the Togo and Cameroun. 
It is the decline of the spiritual life, for 
the building up of which we voluntarily 
sacrifice our lives. It is one of the most 
sorrowful phenomena for a believer to 
see, this destruction under the influence of 
alcohol in the souls of those for whom we 
live. We have no dread of an opposition 
mission, but we do fear alcohol and its 
effects. To those who have nothing but 
pleasantries for this diminution of the 
spiritual life, to those who say that it is 
an old notion and that it does not add any- 
thing to the value of civilization, the reply 
is, that by the study of special publica- 
tions some knowledge of the difficulties 
and of the success of the mission may be 
gained that will show what a loss the dis- 
appearance of missionary work will be for 
the world. 

If degeneracy has already reached such 
a state as this, what will it be twenty years 
from now when the seed now sown by the 
liquor traffic bears fruit? We must not 
forget that what we see now, the fact of 
degeneracy, dates from the time when lit- 
tle liquor was drunk. We shall see some- 
thing more than this after twenty years of 
such an inundation of spirits as has been 
spreading for some time over this coimtry. 

Contrasts In Prohibition Territory 

Four years ago I had occasion to make a 

journey into the territory of the Togo, 

which is closed to the traffic in liquor, and 

to note the difference that exists between 
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the closed territory and that which is 
opened to the alcohol traffic. I was there 
only three months and in so short a time 
one is not able to take sufficiently precise 
account of the hygienic state of the people. 
Also, I had, unfortunately, few patients to 
treat- Usually when the chief was asked 
to tell the people that I was a physician 
and that I would be happy to advise the 
sick and give them remedies or if neces- 
sary to perform an operation, he replied — 
"There are no sick among us." 

Of course, this was not actually the case, 
but I was struck on finding that such cases 
of tuberculosis as I did see complained ot 
a form of the disease quite different from 
that to which I was accustomed on the 
Gold Coast. It was evidently a form ac- 
companied by very little fever and ran for 
a long time. I never had to examine cari- 
ous teeth. It was a natural thing here for 
women to nurse their children, and it did 
not appear to me that there were any ex- 
ceptions. 

Now, these people live in a country 
very different from that of the Gold Coast. 
They have to work much harder and under 
a broiling sun, to get from the meagre soil 
the food necessary to life. Nor can they 
raise so many valuable products for ex- 
portation as those on the Gold Coast. 

But the people who live here are vigor- 
ous, muscular. The young people are fine 
specimens of the human race, whose walk, 
carriage and entire appearance give the 
impression of a people provided with an 
enviable capital of health and force of re- 
sistance. 

One morning the chief of a large terri- 
tory in the country of Daubamba waited 
on us, an old man of venerable appear- 
ance. He told me that he was sick and 
asked me to give him some medicine. This 
man was suffering from an attack of pneu- 
monia. He had a high fever, but his pulse 
was very good. His condition was very 
different from those I had seen on the 
Gold Coast, where in most cases those at- 



tacked by pneumonia died rapidly because 
the heart had lost its strength. Here I 
had a man endowed with a magnificent 
heart resistance who in spite of his age 
had a chance of recovery, in fact did re- 
cover in a few days. 

While on the Gold Coast and in the 
south of the Toga where spirits are drunk, 
one meets few old people, here in the north 
one sees many venerable negroes with 
white locks. The character of these peo- 
ple is amiable and confiding, while recent 
events have made them neither defiant nor 
afraid. The young people, vigorous and 
well built, ran before our wagon to show 
us the route, hurried quick as lightning to 
push away a stone against which we would 
have run. They preceded us without 
weariness and responded with joy to our 
friendly pleasantries. Their faces beamed 
at our smiles, quite different from those 
on the ivory coast where very often a 
friendly smile was unreturned. where we 
have often been treated insolently; where 
a salute often received no response. 

Liquor Traffic Worse Than the 
Slave Trade 
It is impossible to calculate all the in- 
jury that the traffic in spirits has done to 
the n^^oes. The intelligent negroes be- 
gin to comprehend it. The time is coming 
when they will demand that Africa be left 
to them. Already the Ethiopian move- 
ment is on the march and growing. It is 
increased by all the indignities and in- 
justices to which these people have been 
subjected as few others. After the odious 
slave trade has come the not less odious 
alcohol trade. Which of the two has done 
them the most injury? The first cost the 
lives of hundreds of thousands, broke up 
families and deprived them of liberty, but 
it left the children of the slaves at least 
free from degeneracy. The alcohol trade 
poisons the race to its roots and menaces 
its future. — Translated for The Scientific 
Temperance Journal. 



'''D^e ^Istor^ of ^umanlt^ Is t^at of a standing battle between 
ideas anb interests* 7or t^e moment t^e Interests always win, 
but in t^e long run t^e Ideas/* — Castelar. 
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Sanitation in Its Relation to Alcoholism 



IN connection with the Annual Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute held 
in Blackpool, England, July 8, the Na- 
tional Temperance League conducted one 
of its admirable breakfast conferences, at 
which the points of common interest be- 
tween the temperance workers and the san- 
itary science representatives were discuss- 
ed. In a message to the Congress Mr. Rae, 
secretary of the League, pointed out the 
influences of alcohol in relation to sanitary, 
social and housing improvements and indi- 
cated profitable lines of investigation. He 
showed that the apathy which meets the 
endeavor of public authorities or of volun- 
tary agencies in congested districts, and 
which constitutes the greatest hindrance to 
improving conditions, may be traced, in an 
overwhelming number of instances, to the 
inevitable effects of long-continued drink- 
ing in narcotising the higher faculties, thus 
preventing any adequate appreciation of 
the necessity for betterment and killing any 
desire for it. 

This state of indifference to environ- 
ment not only prevents any attempt at co- 
operation with the sanitary officer, but 
hinders even tolerance of his proceedings, 
and often causes resentment at his "inter- 
ference." Antagonism to any policy of 
improvement is increased through unintel- 
ligent discussion in the public-house or 
club, and finds expression at elections ; thus 
the hands of local authorities are tied by 
the power of the drink-engendered forces 
which make for decadence rather than im- 
provement. 

The economic factor, which is made to 
bear such a large share of responsibility 
for bad social conditions, is obscure to the 
mind of the vicious or industrial drinker, 
to whom in many cases alochol becomes a 
substitute for comfort and food. He does 
not understand that if the weekly drink bill 
of his class were devoted to the purchase 
of household goods, food and clothes, and 
to improved accommodation, it would so 
greatly increase its wage-producing power 
as not only to guarantee regular employ- 
ment, but it would ease the conditions of 
labor. 

Abstinence rapidly produces a change ot 
environment, as is well known to temper- 
ance workers. An inquiry made some time 



ago by the secretary of the League dis- 
closed the fact that a body of fifty reclaim- 
ed men, whose expenditure on drink at the 
time of their becoming abstainers was quite 
one-third of their wages, in six and a half 
years had on the average increased their 
families by one child, their rooms and rent 
by one-third, and the value of their house- 
hold goods three and a half times : thus af- 
fecting the questions of child life and hous- 
ing, and the building, the furniture, the 
food and clothing trades. 

The message of the Secretary coincided 
with the views and experiences expressed 
by a number of the sanitary representa- 
tives. 

Prof. A. S. Delepine said that anyone 
who had attended patients, or who had 
visited hospitals and observed the etiology 
of disease, or who as lawyer or judge had 
witnessed the effects of alcohol upon crime, 
must recognize that alcohol is one of the 
greatest sources of evil to which modem 
society is exposed. 

Dr. C. Killick Millard, Medical Officer of 
Health for Leicester, said he was convinc- 
ed, and he believed that all social workers 
would agree with him, that in connection 
with the dwellers in the slums — i. e., the 
class in whose case the housing and other 
social problems are most acutely felt — a 
vicious circle exists in which a number of 
factors act and interact upon each other. 
Indulgence in alcohol tends to inefficiency, 
inefficiency tends to low wages and irregu- 
lar employment, low wages encourages bad 
housing and bad environment generally, 
and bad environment encourages further 
indulgence in alcohol. The relative im- 
portance of the different factors varies, no 
doubt, in different cases, but without fear 
of contradiction he (Dr. Millard) would 
say that the alcohol factor is a very im- 
portant one — in a great many cases the 
most important factor — and in those cases, 
unless indulgence in alcohol can be check- 
ed, efforts in other directions are largely 
thrown away. 

The mayor of West Ham stated that the 
tenant of the slum is not the creature of 
poverty alone; he is very largely what he 
is because of strong drink, and therefore 
without the removal of the public-house in 
connection with housing schemes, very lit- 
tle good will be done. /-^ i 
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"The solution of the alcohol question is urgent; it allows less of postponement 
than the solution of all other questions. An unjust distribution of property can) 
afterwards be readjusted, but if the whole nation becomes stamped with hereditary 
taint, an endless amount of evil and mosery will be produced which can never after-/ 
wards be remedied. The solution of all other question will be greatly promoted by the 
solution of the alcohol question." — Prof. G. von Bunge. 



Quality Tn Temperance Periodicals 

By Dr. R. Hercod. 



EVERYONE should be able to defend 
his position in regard to alcohol 
and to answer the objections of his 
opponents. It makes a bad impression and 
injures our cause if we do not know how 
to answer the current specious pleas of the 
pro-alcoholist. There is no lack of good 
reasons with which we may defend our 
position, but one must know these reasons. 
Hence, in addition to books and pamphlets, 
the anti-alcohol periodical is an essential 
aid. It is like an armory where effective 
weapons may be found at any time. 

The anti-alcohol periodical must come 
back again and again to the fundamentals 
and report concerning the relation of alco- 
hol to muscle work, to mental work, to 
disease, to mortality, to longevity, and so 
on. These are not inconsequent matters. 
Too often one finds even old and tried 
temperance people, prominent in their so- 
cieties, who are not posted in these things. 
They either do not know the determining 
facts or they make doubtful and inexact 
statements. 

The anti-alcohol journal must first of all 
keep Its readers informed about new 
^^orks, laboratory experiments or statistics 
and observations which are suitable for 
filling out previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

Again, our journals ought to familiarize 
us with the arguments of our opponents, 
and their methods of procedure. In most 
countries are maintained well-paid bureaus 
to oppose the so-called exaggerations of 
the abstinence movement. These protective 
societies make wide use of the press, par- 
ticularly the daily papers, in which they 
circulate inexact statements written with 
so much certainty that they are very de- 
ceptive. 

The anti-alcohol press must follow 
ctosely the statements of the other side. It 
must go back to the sources and searching- 
ly criticize the mischievous articles so that 



the temperance workers will be in a posi- 
tion to supplement the press in pointing 
out clearly and decisively the errors pro- 
mulgated. 

The anti-alcohol journal should not only 
report the movement in its own country, 
but also the progress made in other coun- 
tries. Nothing is so well adapted to 
strengthen our convictions as seeing how 
others have overcome our apparently in- 
superable difficulties. A regular review of 
the progress of our movement brings to us 
the consciousness that we do not stand 
alone, that the question we are working to 
solve inspires other normal thinking men 
for the conflict. This brings nearer to- 
gether those who are separated by politics, 
religion and different languages. The bat- 
tle against a common enemy awakens an 
international brotherly feeling. 

The experience and results of move- 
ments in other countries has also an indi- 
rect practical bearing. We are always glad 
to support our position by the example of 
others. It is not a matter of indifference 
either to Germany or Switzerland that anti- 
alcohol instruction is made obligatory in 
the schools of America, that the city vote 
on spirit prohibition in Norway supports 
the alcohol interest, that the majority of 
the Swedish representatives in parliament 
are declared abstainers. 

A well-edited paper ought to appeal not 
only to convinced co-workers, it ought also 
to influence outsiders who have not yet 
been reached by our movement. Of course, 
I do not mean that declared opponents can 
be convinced by our presentation of evi- 
dence. They will not read it at all, and 
even if they should, it would be with so 
much prejudice against these studies that 
nothing would be accomplished. Never- 
theless, there are many people not ac- 
quainted with the alcohol movement who 
might be thus interested. 

What is actually the case with our peri- 
odical literature? Does thepresent anti- 
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alcohol journal fulfill the above conditions? 
The question must be answered with a de- 
cided no. For many years I have been 
sending for sample copies of all temper- 
ance journals accessible, and besides I read 
regularly 140 anti-alcohol periodicals and 
from this reading and from inquiries made 
have gained the impression that many of 
the journals leave much to be desired. 
Many are only society papers and not very 
good at that. Not all confine themselves to 
fulfilling well this useful task. Besides 
their society news, they add general news 
which is often very defective and inexact. 
For those who wish to see the anti-alcohol 
press above criticism there is nothing more 
trying than to find in it inexact and con- 
tradictory statements which appear and 
reappear with increasing misrepresentation 
in papers all around the world. 

The large number of periodicals is a 
handicap to quality. It is impossible for 
the most zealous abstainer to read the pa- 
pers of even his own country. He regrets 
that he cannot subscribe for a good paper 
because he must support others that are 
probably of less value. 

Too little consideration is given to the 
fact that the present situation of the alco- 
hol movement demands on the part of the 
editor thorough knowledge of widely sepa- 
rated regions; he needs a great deal of 
time to get information concerning all the 
results in his own country and current af- 
fairs elsewhere, to verify new experiments, 
to learn the character of the latest anti- 
alcohol literature. It is also necessary to 
know several languages. 

Editing requires a certain facility in 
writing, the ability to treat disputed ques- 
tions fairly and to disentangle perplexing 
relations. In short, it is not to be supposed 
that anyone who can write a Httle article 
tolerably well has a call to be an editor. 
I would not maintain that only journalists 
by occupation are able to edit an anti-alco- 
hol paper, but nevertheless a good editor 
must have knowledge not only of the alco- 
hol question but some acquaintance with 
the requisites of journalism. 

We should endeavor to limit our jour- 
nals to the smallest number possible. In- 
crease in quantity can be made only at the 
expense of quality. But- besides the jour- 
nal, we need also the review to serve for 
general scientific information. It must 
promote investigation of the numerous 
questions that are essential to this struggle. 



It is impossible to publish in a paper of 
limited space, that can give only brief re- 
ports of the conditions of the movements, 
the fundamental works that demand sus- 
tained, continuous attention. We must, 
therefore, have the scientific review that 
will claim from the reader some mental co- 
operation. Such publications would pro- 
mote the study of the alcohol question un- 
der the leaders of our movement. — ^Trans- 
lated from "The Year Book of the Inter- 
national Temperance Bureau," Lausanne, 
Switzerland, for The Scientific Temper- 
ance Journal. 

m i^ i^ m 

"SKITTLES" WITHOUT BEER 

THE experiment of providing a social 
center furnished with all the at- 
tractions which such a center is 
supposed to supply, but without alcoholic 
drinks, has been tried with success in the 
garden city of Letchworth, England. A 
temperance public-house was established 
which supplies meals, literature, rest and 
social intercourse, and provides a reading 
room, a billiard room and a shed for skit- 
tles and other games. The name of 
"Skittles Inn" was given to the tavern. 
Many trade unions and friendly societies 
meet in the Inn. 

One feature of "The Skittles" is an 
adult school. At nine o'clock on Sunday 
morning, a body of men meet to study the 
Scripture, to gain knowledge and informa- 
tion, and so learn the "art of life." It is 
a rallying point for the citizens of Letch- 
worth, a rendezvous, a democratic center, 
a social club, and an arena for the display 
of the talent and intellect that prevails 
among the generality of the workers in a 
garden city. It shows clearly that what 
most people really want is social inter- 
course in a suitable place, without vexa- 
tious limitations, and "free from fussy in- 
terference." 

When the time came that the people 
were required to vote on the question of 
having a liquor-selling public-house or not, 
the vote stood two to one against it. 

It is interesting to note, says The Al- 
liance News and Temperance Reformer, 
(July 9, 1914), some of the arguments of 
those who desired to see liquor facilities 
at Letchworth. The want of them would 
lead, they said, to drinking in the home ; it 
would be inconvenient in cases of iUness; 
people would go further afield to shop 
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The Task Awaiting Them 

TWO remarkably similar editorials 
reached the editor's desk recent- 
ly on the same day. One dealt 
with war, the other with rum. The sim- 
ilarity was that each editor expects that 
"the women will settle it." 

The editor who wrote of war described 
a 1,500-mile line of tear-stained women's 
faces seen by a traveler passing from the 
Danube to the Seine after the outbreak 
of the European war. It was the old 
story of men marching off in excitement 
to fight and women staying behind in 
suspense to suffer. But there is a new 
note in the old story. The women are 
beginning to question the necessity for 
the suffering and the sacrifice required 
of them. They are asking whether the 
demands of patriotism, the atonement 
for fancied national insults, the necessity 
for commercial expansion, can not be 
provided without such enormous sacri- 
fice and suffering. These women may 
not find the answer to their question, 
says the editor, but they will be a force 
for the abolition of war when they come 
to have more power in government. 

The editor who wrote of rum had just 
finished reading thousands of letters sent 
to Everybody's Magazine in response to 
the recent prize offer. Two-thirds of 
them were from women telling what they 
knew of the scourge that Gladstone de- 
clared to be more destructive than war, 
with pestilence and famine combined. 
Like Jack London, Everybody's editor 
believes that "it is the women who 



know" what rum is, and he believes that 
out of their experience with it and their 
suffering because of it is coming the 
force that will settle the liquor question. 
You feel, he says, after reading their let- 
ters, "that no one knows alcohol as they 
do, and that when the time comes, no 
one will strike it out as mercilessly as 
they will." 

:¥ * * 

Two Remedies 

rE first prize winner in Every- 
boay's contest of letters about 
Rum gave among his "best reme- 
dies for the liquor traffic" the two print- 
ed below, with italics as he placed them. 

Get the truth about the liquor question 
in all of Its aspects. 

Get the truth about the whole liquor 
question to the people. 

These two objects are the ones for 
which the Scientific Temperance Feder- 
ation was organized and to which it has 
since dedicated its best efforts. The 
friends who have shown their apprecia- 
tion and sympathy in the past have now 
an opportunity to take an active part in 
administering these remedies for the 
liquor traffic by helping to make the 
Scientific Temperance Journal a better 
source of information than it has been 

before, and by getting it to the people. 

* * * 

Wanted: American Reports 

TWICE during the last century war 
has checked the progress of a 
promising widespread movement 
against alcoholism. First In Germany, 
where at the request of Frederick of Prus- 
sia about 1837, Robert Baird went to tell 
the story of the remarkable American 
movement; then in this country at the time 
of the Civil War. 

Whether history is about to repeat itself, 
and the movement now extending over 
nearly all of Europe is to be checked for a 
long time, is a serious question. It is seri- 
ous to us in America because the patient 
study which the German investigators, 
particularly, have put into demonstration 
and the collection of facts have provided 
us with convincing material for the educa- 
tion of public opinion. 

War injures the temperance cause in 
two ways, by diverting public attention and 
by exhausting the resources so that it is 
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difficult to get the necessary money for 
providing the literature and supporting 
the workers. 

Knowledge of the nature of alcohol has 
now reached such a stage that the present 
war in Europe may be made to demon- 
strate the superior advantages of absti- 
nence, instead of sending men home with 
a drinking habit acquired during army ex- 
periences. The German Emperor, we 
know, is already alive to the injurious ef- 
fects of alcohol on military efficiency, and 
the Czar of Russia has recently awakened 
to the fact. The keen anti-alcohol cam- 
paigners will be vigilant observers and if 
they live to tell the story, we may still get 
helpful evidence from the other side. But 
it is clearly our turn to take up the lamp 
of investigation which our friends on the 
other side have had to exchange so sud- 
denly for the torch of war. 

The Scientific Temperance Federation 
has, confessedly, drawn largely from 
European investigations for evidence of 
the effects of alcohol. The pages of the 
present number of The Journal witness 
to the fact, but there is no reason why 
similar lines of investigation should not 
be pursued here. A glance at the various 
topics reviewed in this number will sug- 
gest similar lines on which we may con- 
tinue the accumulation of evidence, and 
the charges of exaggeration made ajgainst 
current temperance literature, the ever re- 
curring sallies against the temperance in- 
struction in the schools, as well as the de- 
ceptive liquor advertisements, will show 
how much the steady compilation of evi- 
dence is needed. 

The Scientific Temperance Journal 
now solicits reports of reliable investiga- 
tions of all kinds, not only physiological, 
but social, economic, industrial and heredi- 
tary. In its enlarged form it hopes to have 
space for reports of sufficient length to be 
of value and also of live interest. As yet 
it can offer only small remuneration for 
such contributions, but as their importance 
becomes recognized, better offers may be 
possible. 

* 

Seeing Results 

THE joy of seeing definite results fol- 
low one's efforts is not given to 
every worker in a great reform. 
But when a magazine like the Reznew of 
Reviews can publish such a statement as 
the following, from its August issue, re- 
sults are here. one. 



"A radical change has come over the 
public mind throughout the civilized 
world regarding the question of the sale 
and consumption of alcoholic liquors. 
This change has come about so quickly 
that the reading public is hardly aware 
of its extent. ... A great many senators 
and representatives in the present Con- 
gress have come recently from regions 
where it is popular to be opposed to the 
liquor business. . . . We have^ evidence 
of an entirely new administrative and 
governmental attitude toward the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors and the consump- 
tion thereof." 

♦ * * 

"SKITTLES" WITHOUT BEER 

{Continued from page lo.) 

where alcohol was to be had. A good deal 
has been made of the contention that trade 
was being driven away, and there has been 
much exaggerated talk about "drink 
trains.!*' None of these objections have 
proved to have any reality, while as re- 
gards trade being injured, the very reverse 
is the case; because of the orderliness of 
the place, people come from districts round 
to shop at Letchworth. As Mr. Furmston 
puts it: 

"When a shopkeeper talks about doing 
more trade *if there were only a pub. 
here,' one has only to ask where the bad 
debts lay. Wages are little enough at any 
time, and comparative efficiency can be 
maintained only when they are wisely used. 
Where a large portion is spent in liquor, it 
is evident that other vendors of goods 
must go short." 

Another ill-founded contention has been 
that with no public-house on the estate, a 
number would arise on the fringe of it. On 
the contrary, six in that position have re- 
cently been shut up. 

It was declared, moreover, that the vote 
of 19 1 2 was carried by the women, but this 
is alleged to be pure guesswork, though it 
is true that many women realized with 
gratitude the benefit of living in a no- li- 
cense area. Before the poll was taken in 
Letchworth, a tradesman asked a large 
number of his women customers whether 
they wanted the proposed public-house, 
and their answer was very decisive and 
significant: "They come straight home 
now." The men are stated to have voted 
against the proposal in proportion of about 
three to two, and the women about four to 
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WORLD-WIDE NOTES 



DANGER CONFRONTING THE 
LIQUOR INDUSTRY EVERY- 
WHERE. 

TN the United States the report of the 
*• National Constitutional Amendment 
from the Judiciary Committee fell "like a 
bomb" upon the liquor trade, which im- 
mediately spent $10,000 for 20,000 tele- 
grams to be poured upon Congress, reports 
an Austrian paper, but the Prohibitionists 
were also on the spot. A leader of the So- 
cialist party is throwing his influence for 
Prohibition. Brewers are holding up the 
danger of non-employment for brewery 
workmen as a bid for the labor support. 
The fright of the brewers and distillers in 
the United States is having an effect upon 
the European liquor industry. 

In Great Britain public houses are being 
reduced in number and their business hours 
shortened; 5,000 parishes with 150,000 in- 
habitants have no barrooms. Scotland is 
to have local option in 1920, Norway has 
only twelve cities where the Samlag (au- 
thorized liquor company) is in operation. 
Sweden is reducing her liquor territory to 
five or six cities, Denmark is beginning to 
have Prohibition areas. 

Even in Austria the liquor industry can- 
not look too confidently into the future, for 
commerce is bringing the people into closer 
touch with outside nations and, as many 
of the old customs are falling before the 
example of outsiders, so, it is hoped, the 
pernicious old drinking customs will not be 
able to resist long these outside influences. 

RELATION OF DRINK POVERTY 

AT a Poor- Law Conference at Great 
-^^ Malvern, England, the following tes- 
timony of Dr. Robertson, Medical Health 
Officer for Birmingham, was presented: 

"It is difficult to say whether drink, 
combined with ignorance and carelessness, 
does not play as important a part — or even 
a more important part — ^than all the con- 
ditions of bad housing, smoky atmosphere 
and poverty. One cannot but be struck, in 
going over such an area in the evening, 
with the number of public-houses, and 



with the extent to which they are used as 
clubs. A large number of men and women 
in the area soak themselves with drink 
every day, thereby ruining their constitu- 
tions, bringing on poverty and indirectly 
causing most unhealthy conditions." 



ALCOHOL AND SPORT 

AN inquiry made by the sporting editor 
of a Vienna daily, not in regard to 
alcohol but to training, brought out in the 
responses remarks about alcohol that are 
all the more significant. 

Otto Sheff, champion swimmer, wrote: 
"The best qualification for an athlete is 
not physical strength but abstinence and 
moderation. Training in the water is not 
the principal thing. The swimmers* chief 
foes are alcohol and nicotine. They un- 
dermine his efficiency. Staying up nights, 
lounging in saloons and coffee houses and 
other excesses are to be strictly avoided." 

One of the best runners, Erich Aberger, 
testified that he had little use for alcohol. 
Seltzer water and lemonade were his chief 
drinks, also coffee, tea and cocoa. Oat- 
meal water he recommended as nourishing 
and thirst-quenching for runners. In one 
race, in 1912, he used nothing but^ fruit. 

Willy Arend, a former champion runner, 
advised total abstinence from alcohol and 
tobacco if one could do without them; if 
not at least moderate use. One should live 
while training as he would live to attain 
the highest degree of health- 
Henry Bauer, the trainer of the Vienna 
Athletic club, did not forbid smoking and 
drinking, but thought one was better with- 
out. His own regimen is "alcohol- free." 

Joseph Steinbach, also of Vienna, who 
has won numerous world records in weight- 
lifting, avoids alcohol and nicotine, eats 
moderately, takes plenty of sleep, is a de- 
votee of fresh air and believes the bad air 
of the drinking rooms injurious to health. 

A New York runner, Alvah Meyer, has 
never drunk beer and only occasionally 
takes any other alcoholic drink, or smokes, 
while Deverry, Germany's best short course 
runner, avoids alcohol and nicotine. 

The boxer, Joe Edwards, of Berlin, 
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holds that a man who needs all of his 
strength must necessarily be healthy and 
must, therefore, avoid alcohol, tobacco, 
strong condiments and stimulants like 
strong coffee and tea. All these things are 
not necessary to the modem civilized man ; 
they are heart-poisons, and a boxer needs 
a strong heart. 

An automobile representative, Count 
Kolowrat, emphasized the necessity of 
coolness and the ability to see and decide 
quickly in critical situations, and for this 
reason many participants in an auto-race 
abstain from alcohol and tobacco as long 
as eight days before the event. He himself 
is an anti-alcoholist and a non-smoker and 
believes this course has had muth to do 
with his success. 

Whether speaking for purely muscular 
strength and endurance or mental alertness 
and quick decision, the majority of the con- 
tributors emphasized the necessity of either 
entire abstinence from alcohol and tobacco 
of very great moderation in their use. 

The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
German Good Templars 

A SKETCH of the origin and growth of 
the German Good Templars from the 
date of their founding in 1889 to the pres- 
ent quarter-century anniversary, is the 
leading article in the International Monthly 
for the Study of Alcoholism, Lausanne, 
July, 1914. Dunng these years the or- 
ganizatibn has traveled the road familiar 
to all reforms — ridicule, indifference, re- 
spect, honor. It has now a membership of 
60,000, besides 30,000 in juvenile lodges, a 
strong foothold in the German navy and is 
making good headway in the army. 

Like other similar organizations also, its 
growth has been at the personal sacrifices 
and tireless activities of a few able leaders, 
particularly George Ausmussen and Her- 
man Blume. 

Reforming of the Drinker Still 
Necessary Work 

FROM the first attempts to rescue the 
drunkard to the present organized ef- 
forts to prevent drunkard-making marks a 
long journey in the struggle against alco- 
holism. From considerations of injury to 
individuals only, we have come to con- 
siderations of the social, moral and econ- 
omical consequences of alcoholism. Nev- 
ertheless, the rescue of the drinker must 
not be left too far in the background. Only 



a small proportion of these present them- 
selves for treatment in inebriety hospitals 
or insane asylums, but a large proportion 
can be helped, especially in the earlier 
stages. A drinker of this kind Professor 
Bunge describes, not as a notorious sot, 
but as anyone who does not feel comfort- 
able unless he takes some kind of alcoholic 
drink every day; who cannot think of a 
festive occasion without alcohol-poisoning. 

There is no question but the larger pro- 
portion of alcohol patients are mentally 
defective, but one may not generalize from 
this that all are such. Outside of the in- 
ebriate asylums we meet thousands sick 
and injured by alcohol who become addict- 
ed to drink primarily through the drinking 
customs, through coercion, miserable social 
conditions and other external influences. 

All such alcohol patients can be cured 
by proper treatment. This group includes 
the cases of light alcoholic neuritis, whose 
number is much larger than is generally 
thought, as well as other light nervous 
troubles and digestive difficulties in regu- 
lar daily drinkers, who can be cured only 
by total abstinence. 

The majority of these persons have ab- 
solutely no idea that they are 'suffering 
from alcoholism. They may be convinced 
when they find that some acquaintance suf- 
fering from the same difficulty has been 
cured by total abstinence. 

The curing of these light drinkers is a 
very important matter, for thereby we pre- 
vent the injury to the race that undoubted- 
ly comes from the progeny of the hard 
drinkers. The healing of light alcoholism 
in the parent prevents or weakens the de- 
velopment of worse forms of alcoholism in 
the descendant. 

The instruction of the young is the most 
important factor in the alcohol movement, 
but not to be neglected are the rescue of 
the drinker and the healing of the drunk- 
ard. 

The treatment of the light drinkers is 
the work of the insurance societies. It 
necessitates winning them to total absti- 
nence, a difficult task for a physician who 
is not himself an abstainer. There is need 
of a thoroughgoing system in the insur- 
ance societies for the treatment of drink- 
ers, and it has to start with the medical 
training in the universities. 

The Growth of the Anti-Alcohol Move- 
ment in Russia. 
ANTI-ALCOHOL societies in Russia 
the last few years have increased. Two 
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all-Russian Congresses have been held, 
one in 1910, one in 191 2. The church is 
promoting the organization of abstinence 
societies and the introduction of anti-alco- 
hol instruction in the schools. The min- 
ister gi the interior is instituting a vigorous 
campaign against alcoholism among rail- 
way men; anti-alcohol exhibits are being 
carried about for their instruction. The 
movement against drink is taking root 



among the lower classes. Scientific sup- 
port from the medical and the social 
standpoint is appearing in the form of leaf- 
lets and pamphlets; five anti-alcohol peri- 
odicals are published and the subject is de- 
bated in the general press as well as in 
pedagogical, military and legal journals. 
Eighteen hundred abstinence societies have 
been formed with about half a million 
members. 



WHAT IS IN THE MAGAZINES 



Medical 

INFANT Mortality and Alcoholism. — 
M. Paul Juillerat, member of the 
Council of Hygiene and Health of the De- 
partment of the Seine, and Dr. A. Filas- 
sier. Chief Statistician of the City of Paris, 
have just published, in the Revue Philan- 
thropique, the result of researches which 
they have made into the causes of infant 
mortality in Paris. This article shows, 
concisely, the ravages of alcoholism. In 
the. period of ten years from 1903 to 1912 
inclusive, of 97,885 children who died, 53,- 
619, almost half, were children under 11 
months old. Congenital debility is respon- 
sible for 12,342 of these deaths. However 
difficult it may be in the present state o£ 
statistics to place the cause with absolute 
certainty in these matters, Juillerat and 
Filassier do not hesitate to say that this 
enormous proportion must be attributed to 
alcoholism in the parents of the congenit- 
ally debilitated children. The children ot 
396 patients, who were addicted to alcohol 
to a greater or less degree, gave a round 
mortality of 50.28 per cent. Juillerat and 
Filassier show that in different domains, 
medical and social foresight have notice- 
ably diminished the infant mortality. This 
is the case with diphtheria, pulmonary, tu- 
berculosis, tuberculous meningitis, syphilis, 
diarrhea, etc. In contrast to this, so far 
as congenital debility is concerned — which 
furnishes so considerable a contingent to 
this mournful record — there has been al- 
most no amelioration. — Jour, of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn,, July 25, 1914. • 

English 

THE Waiting Policy in Eugenics Too 
Costly. — In Race-Hygiene or Eu- 
genics, quite a new view of the alcohol 



question comes to the front. The injury 
done to the single individual — serious 
though it may be — ^is of less importance 
than the injury done through the offspring 
to the race. And with this view eugenists 
claim the necessity for still more research 
and the application of educational and 
other precautions. Of course, a practical 
solution of the alcohol question based on 
eugenic principles encounters many diffi- 
culties. We are not at present able to in- 
dicate the absolute limits as to quality or 
concentration of the alcoholic preparation 
which affects the offspring. Some of our 
fellow-workers have therefore given ex- 
pression to the opinion that we must post- 
pone our eugenic reform work until we 
have reached scientific conclusions of a 
more absolute and exact character. Such 
a policy is hardly well founded. We can 
not wait to take precautions to save the in- 
dividual until the chemical and physical ef- 
fects of alcohol are made absolutely clear; 
and we can not hesitate to take precau- 
tions to protect the offspring — ^the true 
rights of the child — until the effect of al- 
cohol upon the germ-plasm is fully under- 
stood in all its details. — British Journal of 
Inebriety, July, 1914. 

Sequence of Natural Selection 

'T^HROUGH its asylums for born feeble- 
-■• minded, lunatics, epileptics, congenital 
deaf and dumb, born blind, etc., it [the 
community] forwards thousands of mental 
and physically defective individuals so far 
that they are able to reproduce their kind. 
Through many of its industrial products 
it disturbs the chemical relation in human 
organism in such a way that in our coun- 
try, for instance, the peasant youth at the 
age of eighteen or twenty presents itself 
with artificial teeth. By diminishing the 
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infant mortality it increases the ranks of 
degenerates." Through the wars it points 
out the best of the nation to fall. Through 
a refined gynaecological practice it in- 
creases the number of mothers with nar- 
row pelvis. Through its asylums for 
drunkards it teaches corpses to walk. All 
this and much more has the modern cul- 
ture, the modern community, on its con- 
science. 

But we cannot abolish our culture, we 
cannot abolish our communal life. We 
cannot call back the black fever; we can- 
not let the feeble-minded perish; we can- 
not let the infants die like flies; we can- 
not throw the drunkards in the gutter; we 
cannot cease to love our neighbor, even if 
our neighbor is mentally and physically 
"unfit;" we cannot cease to extend charity 
toward those who are born on the shadow 
side of life — charity, the finest token of 
the best human feelings. There is only 
one solution to all these contradictions, ana 
the solution can be collected in the one 
word — race-^yg^ene — ^a positive, negative, 
and prophylactic race-hygiene. And the 
best prophylactic race-hygiene is to take 
precautions and restrictions against all 
chemical race-poisons, especially lead, 
syphilis, and alcohol. — The British Journal 
of Inebriety, July, 1914. 

German. 

LCoyoL IN Infectious Diseases. — 
^ Starting with the discussion at a 
medical congress in Weisbaden in 1888, of 
the use of alcohol in medicine, Prof. E. 
Ewald reviews the important experimental 
work and clinical experiences that have 
since thrown light upon the question of its 
use, in infectious diseases particularly. In 
the midst of all shades of views, from 
complete withholding to unstinted allow- 
ance, "runs the red thread** of personal im- 
pression and untested assertion, instead of 
precise proof and unequivocal findings. 
We lack large numbers of similar cases 
treated, some with and some without al- 
cohol, for comparison. 

Experimental researches, he says, have 
yielded nothing in favor of alcoholic pre- 
scription in infectious disease. Suscepti- 
bility is not lowered, the virulence of the 
infecting germs is not weakened. This is 
in harmony with clinical experience. 

The relation of alcoholism to infection 
is a different matter from alcoholic medi- 
cation, but here all observers are agreed 
that in infectious tropical diseases alcohol 
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has a deleterious influence on the resist- 
ance of the organism against invasion and 
upon the course of the disease when estab- 
lished. In venereal infection the injurious 
influence of alcohol is clear and emphatic. 
It is both direct and indirect, for without 
exaggeration it can be said that 75 per 
cent, of the cases incurred danger of in- 
fection while under the influence of alco- 
hol. Total abstinence gives the best pros- 
pect of avoiding the syphilitic sequences, 
paralysis and tabes. 

The Leipzig sick club statistics afforded 
a large amount of valuable data. In those, 
consumption among drunkards was found 
to be ten times as frequent and fatal as 
among the generality, and other infectious 
diseases were from one and one-half to 
two times as frequent. This was owing, 
of course, not only to the direct effects, 
but to the indirect as well, to the general 
misery of the drinker*s life, dirt, bad hous- 
ing, insufficient diet, neglect of personal 
hygiene. 

If cancer is included among infectious 
diseases, then the injurious eflfects of alco- 
hol are shown here also. According to the 
statistics of the United Kingdom Temper- 
ance and General Provident Institutions, 
every five years from 1891 to 1896 there 
were seventy-six deaths from cancer 
among abstainers to 140, twice as many 
proportionally, among the non-abstainers. 

[There were 8,648 more in the abstain- 
ers* than in the non-abstainers* section.] 
—The Alcohol Question, Beriin, 1914, No. 
2. 

OTATISTICS AND ALCOHOLISM. The 

^ health statistics of the Prussian states 
for 1912 yield much interesting informa- 
tion on the alcohol question. During the 
year Prussia lost by deaths from delirium 
tremens 936 persons, all in the best years 
of life, 30-60, the most between 40 and 50. 
The insane asylums admitted 6,822 alco- 
holic patients, the twenty-four inebriate 
institutions treated 2,226 cases; alcoholism 
led directly to 635 suicides (7.3 per cent, 
of all cases), and played an undoubtedly 
large part in other causes of suicide such 
as mental and nervous diseases, physical 
troubles, hereditary afflictions, grief and 
remorse. 

Industrial accidents showed a marked 
decline due to the various measures adopt- 
ed by industrial concerns to suppress 
drinking, such as prohibiting it during 
work hours, and providing substitute 
drinks. 
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The use of alcohol by school children as 
well as bv the general population appears 
to be declining, although special reports by 
medical school inspectors show the custom 
of giving spirits to children still very pre- 
valent. Special mention is made of bar- 
maids and prostitution, not only in the 
larger centers which are "saturated" with 
it, but also in the small towns. — Dr. I. 
Flaig, in The Alcohol Question, 1914, No. 
2. 

Other articles of interest in the same 
journal are: 

An outline of the proposed collection of 
international statistics on the consumption 
of alcoholic drinks, by Prof. E. W. Milliet, 
of Switzerland. 

A summary of the various regulations 
and measures in Germany relating to the 
suppression of alcoholism among railway 
men, by Dr. Gage, a railroad surgeon in 
Stettin. 

The German Society for the suppression 
of the liquor trade in Africa, by A. W. 
Schreiber, Secretary of the Society. 

A report on public water drinking facili- 
ties in the United States, from an inspec- 
tion tour made by Dr. Abel, Medical Coun- 
cillor in the Department of the Interior. 

Austrian. 

'T^aAINING THE CHILDREN OF DRINKERS. 

■*■ — Dr. Fritz Neumann, director of an 
institution for the care of inebriates in 



Vienna, shows that the work of caring for 
drinkers should be extended to the protec- 
tion of his children. There is more pros- 
pect of results in such preventive work 
than in the reclamation of the fathers. 
Experience with two institutions maintain- 
ed by the Austrian Anti- Alcohol Society in 
Vienna where 450 cases have been under 
treatment the last two years have made 
possible a classification of the cases treated. 
The first is a group in which it has been 
possible to allow the patients to remain 
with his family after persuading all to ab- 
stain entirely from alcoholic drinks, and 
securing for the patient occupation in 
which he will not be subject to strong 
temptation to drink. 

The second group is of cases so weak- 
ened mentally, or so badly situated at 
home that it is necessary to send them to 
an institution for at least six months. The 
third group is made up of cases so far 
gone that they will not be able to support 
themselves again and have to be committed 
for life to a poorhouse or workhouse. 

But the work with the children does not 
end when the father is disposed of. Warn- 
ing them from the drinking customs which 
have so long cursed them and guarding 
them from the consequences of the chronic 
mental and physical injuries to which the 
drinkers' children are predisposed are im- 
portant preventive measures. — Der Alko- 
holgegner, Vienna, July, 1914. 
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SHALL I DRINK? By Joseph H. Crock- 
er. Boston: Pilgrim Press. Price, $1.00. 
Few medical men have studied the al- 
cohol question more carefully than has 
Rev. Joseph Crooker, D. D., chairman of 
the Temperance Committee of the Unitar- 
ian churches, as is evidenced by his recent 
book, "Shall I Drink?" The origin of the 
drinking custom in the superstitious cere- 
monies of the ancients ; its unobserved pro- 
portions in the evils that block progress; 
its share in necessitating the pauper and 
penal institutions that represent the fail- 
ure rather than the success of our civiliza- 
tion ; the waste and harm to business, pub- 
lic and private; its pre-natal and anti-natal 
eflfects upon the young, are strongly and 
clearly delineated. Against current pro- 



liquor fallacies, he marshals the innumer- 
able facts of statistics, experience and ex- 
periment gathered from a wide research, 
and he points out the forces that constitute 
"Signs of Promise." 

The strong appeal of Dr. Crooker's writ- 
ing is well known. The following is a 
sample from the present book: 

"Whenever we turn a comer, the men- 
ace of the saloon meets us. But who suf- 
ficiently cares? Whenever we open a 
newspaper and read, the evils wrought by 
the drink habit are spread upon every 
page. But who sufficiently cares? When- 
ever we look about our neighborhood, the 
evidences of its ravages are in many a 
house. But who sufficiently cares? When- 
ever we visit ballot box, council chamber. 
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or legislative hall, we find that the liquor 
interests have been there before us. But 
who sufficiently cares? Whenever we start 
out to confer some blessing or abolish 
some evil — ^to improve the public health, 
rescue the victims of the traffic in vice, or 
better the condition of discharged convicts, 
there stands the saloon as a bar across our 
pathway. But who sufficiently cares?" 

Dr. Crooker's book will help to increase 
the number of people who will soon begin 
to care very much. 

Sixteen illustrations, reproductions of 
the Scientific Posters, set forth in graphic 
form some of the statistical and other facts 
presented in the text. 

ZOHN BARLEYCORN. By Jack Lon- 
don. New York: Century Co. Price, 
$i.oo. 

The gifted pen of Jack London with a 
few swift strokes has laid bare the "cause" 
of alcoholism, for which many scientific 
scalpels are still laboriously probing. 

Here are the few, short, sharp sentences 
that reveal it: 

"I was no hereditary alcoholic. I had 
been born with no organic chemical pre- 
disposition toward alcohol. In this matter 
I was normal in my generation. Alcohol 
was an acquired taste. . . . Twenty years 
of unwilling apprenticeship had been re- 
quired to make my system rebelliously tol- 
erant of alcohol, to make me, in the heart 
and depths of me, desirous of alcohol. It 
is the accessibility of alcohol that has given 
me my taste for it. Not only has it been 
accessible but every interest of my develop- 
ing life had drawn me to it. . . . All ways 
led to the saloon. ... I did not care for it. 
I used to laugh at it. Yet here I am at last, 
possessed with the drinker's desire. It 
took twenty years to implant that desire, 
and for ten years more that desire has 
grown. And the effect of satisfying that 
desire is anything but good. . . . John 
Barleycorn makes towards death. . . . 
Comparatively few alcoholics are bom in a 
generation, and by alcoholic I mean a man 
whose chemistry craves alcohol and drives 
him resistlessly to it. . . . Men learn to 
drink because alcohol is so accessible. The 
women know the game. They pay for it 
— ^the wives, sisters and mothers. And 
when they come to vote they will vote for 
Prohibition, 

"And the best of it is that there will be 
no hardship worked on the coming genera- 
tion. Not having access to alcohol, not 



being predisposed toward alcohol, it will 
never miss alcohol. It will mean life more 
abundant for the young manhood of the 
young boys bom and growing up — ay, and 
life more abundant for. the young girls 
bom and growing up to share the lives of 
the young men." 

When he told all this to "Charmian" 
she suggested that he write it up for the 
sake of the young men and women, so as 
to help the wives and sisters and mothers 
to the way they should vote. And in ac- 
cordance with this suggestion "John Bar- 
leycom: The Memoirs of An Alcoholic" 
was written. 

ON THE FIRING LINE. By Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. Chicago: Unity Publish- 
ing Co. Price, 50 cents. 
The library of the temperance worker 
is not complete without a few good and 
interesting books to lend. An excellent 
one for this purpose is "On the Firing 
Line," by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The first 
chapter is a picture drawn from the au- 
thor's experience when obliged to pass a 
night in a well-conducted saloon in a coun- 
try village in Wisconsin, with a respectable 
young German as proprietor and his re- 
spectable wife as aid, and during an even- 
ing in which no tragedies occurred. The 
conditions were as favorable as possible 
for seeing the saloon at its best as a social 
center. But what the author saw that even- 
ing and the next morning will leave no 
room for doubt in the mind of any honest 
reader as to the real character of that best. 
With the same grace of expression 
and absence of dogmatism or unkindliness 
is told the story of the author's two neigh- 
bors, two gentlemen, loved by all who 
knew them, whose fate the people who lov- 
ed them might have averted, but the Cain- 
like policy of laisser faire sent them early 
to drunkard's graves. 

The third chapter likens the situation of 
the temperance forces — the book was writ- 
ten in 1910 — ^to the situation of the Union 
Army in 1863 at Chattanooga, where the 
author served under Sherman. And now 
"the flanking forces are swinging into line, 
the Hooker of science is climbing Lookout 
Mountain, the William Tecumseh Sherman 
of economics is moving his solid but quiet 
industrial columns up the Chickamauga 
VaUey." 

Wherever the bode goes it will be read,, 
and wherever it is read the impression left 
is likely to be strong and couvincinff. 
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PROHIBITION ADVANCE IN ALL 
LANDS. By Guy Hayler. London: 
International Prohibition Confederation. 
Price, 62 cents. 

A comprehensive review of the meas- 
ures applied by all countries and in all 
ages for the restriction of the liquor traf- 
fic is presented in the 350 pag^es of "Pro- 
hibition Advance in All Lands," by Guy 
Hayler. The forces at work on the prob- 
lem and what they have accomplished 
is passed rapidly in review. One sees that 
history repeating itself is not always a 
treadmill experience, for here and there are 
always the leaders who have studied the 
past and endeavored to remedy the weak 
places in the old measures when devising 
new ones. The history of country after 
coimtry shows that greed of gain rather 
than a normal craving for narcotics, is the 
answer to the question, "Why do men 
drink?" The license system adds the en- 
couragement of government sanction to 
private greed. The abolition of all restric- 
tion lets loose a horde of vampires to prey 
upon the people. The so-called disinterest- 
ed management provides some sort of 
liquor company that is "out to do the great- 
est amount of trade it can" and is always 
found fighting the temperance reformers. 
Local option gives the people power to 
free themselves from the tyranny of the 
traffic and the gradual whitening of the 
maps where this freedom is granted shows 
how this opportunity is used. 

The contents of the book include a pre- 
liminary chapter on The Struggle of So- 
briety; The Principle of Prohibition; In- 
ternational Temperance Organizations; In- 
ternational Work Among the Young; The 
Prohibition Appeal to All Nations. Part 
2 takes up in turn all the countries ot 
Europe ; Part 3, of Asia ; Part 4, of Africa ; 
5, America; 6, Australia. Maps showing 
5ie degree of restriction in each country 
are a welcome feature, and an extensive in- 
dex renders the volume a ready and effi- 
cient handbook. 

THE QUESTION OF ALCOHOL. By 

Edward Huntington Williams, M. D. 

New York: The Goodhue Company. 

Price, 75 cents. 

An active writer on the alcohol ques- 
tion of late, Dr. Edward Huntington 
Williams, has republished in book form 
the articles he contributed recently to the 
New York Medical Record and The Sur- 



vey, To these is added a concluding lec- 
ture by his brother. 

The first chapter is devoted to show- 
ing that since Prohibition in the South 
has made it difficult to obtain alcoholic 
liquors, drug habits there have enor- 
mously increased. He thinks the in- 
crease is due to Prohibition ; but to what, 
then, is due the remarkable increase of 
drug habits in northern cities where sa- 
loons stand invitingly open on every cor- 
ner? The author believes that the in- 
crease in the use of drugs is more rapid 
in the South, but the figures he cites to 
show this are taken from the hospital re- 
ports of only one northern state and a 
few southern cities. A much wider range 
of statistics is needed to be convincing. 

The second chapter is a reprint of the 
Siin^ey article on temperance teaching 
in the schools, which was reviewed in 
the June Journal. Chapter three is de- 
voted to insanity in Kansas. The opin- 
ion recently expressed by an official of 
that state attributing the decrease of in- 
sanity in Kansas to the better enforce- 
ment of Prohibition, Dr. Williams chal- 
lenges. For, while insanity decreased in 
Prohibition Kansas, he argues, it de- 
creased still more in adjacent "wet" 
Nebraska. Considering that Nebraska 
was materially decreasing her wet terri- 
tory during this period, the case against 
Prohibition is not helped by this illustra- 
tion. 

Another boomerang appears in chapter 
four where, arguing that homicides are 
more frequent in Prohibition than in non- 
Prohibition territory, the author affirms 
that the "record for homicides in 1912 
went to Memphis, in Prohibition Ten- 
nessee, with 64.3 per 100,00, as against 
license Philadelphia's 1.4." But in chap- 
ter one, Memphis has already done duty 
as a non-Prohibition city, for this same 
period, 1912. There, the author wrote, 
**On the other hand, in such a place as 
Memphis, with its 70,000 negroes, where 
no attempt is made to stop the sale of 
liquor, there has been only a moderate 
increase in the number of drug-takers.'* 

The same illustration used in the Med- 
ical Record as an example of "lack of 
scientific caution" on the part of the Sci- 
entific Temperance Federation, reappears 
in the book. Part of a sentence from 
"Alcohol in Every-Day Life" is cited as 
a "dogmatic assertion," but the part tell- 
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ing that it was an estimate, based on 
estimates, is omitted. 

In the final chapter we find that, car- 
ried away, apparently, by the momentum 
of his theory that the per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol has gone up and up 
and is still going, he places the rate for 
1913 as highest of all, "more than twen- 
ty-three gallons," while the ''Statistical 
Abstract" gives it as only 22.68 gallons, 
which is less than it was in 1907 and 
191 1. The same government report 
shows that the highest per capita rate 
in the United States, 22.79 was reached 
in 1907 and has not since been exceeded. 

The final chapter offers practical, but 
not new, suggestions : Give the drunkard 
medical treatment instead of sending 
him to jail; increase facilities for normal 
social enjoyments; shield the young. 
The method proposed for shielding the 
young is simply to teach him self-control 
and leave the liquor traffic where it is, 
to decoy him. This will not satisfy 
those who look upon drinking customs, 
not as the expression of a normal de- 
mand, but of an avaricious supply seek- 
ing unlimited demand and aided therein 
by the instinct of imitation, the coercion 
of social customs, and the diseased crav- 
ing that follows, as night fallows day, 

the operation of the traffic. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

ALCOHOUS LEDGER IN INDUSTRY 

TWENTY-FOUR pages packed full 
of brief, pointed accounts of the 
effects of alcohol on efficiency, de- 
scribes an illustrated pamphlet by Miss 
Stoddard entitled, "Alcohors Ledger in 
Industry." Accidents, health, working 
capacity, lost time, spoiled work and tax 
bills, all intimate affairs of industry and 
productivity, constitute the subject mat- 
ter, while thirteen illustrations, some 
new, help to make the matter plain. It 
deserves a place among the "Safety 

First" literature of every industrial plant. 

* * ♦ 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Increasing demands for reliable information 
on the alcohol question, and for a more com- 
prehensive review of its literature have led to 
an enlargement of the SCIENTIFIC TEM- 
PERANCE JOURNAL. 

The added pages and two added months of 
publication. July and August, will increase the 
cost. Hence THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
IS RAISED TO $1.00 A YEAR. 

This issue is sent to many friends, who, it is 
hoped, will become regular subscribers. 



CURED BY A DOG 

By Mr. A. Gordon Fletcher 

A FARMER was one day standing 
beside his wagon in a market town. 
Many who passed noticed his hon- 
est, cheery face, his well-fed horses, and 
the fresh, green vegetables with which his 
wagon was loaded. 

They also noticed the farmer's dog, a 
fine, large Newfoundland, with a jet-black 
coat and a big white patch on his breast. 
There were a few white hairs about his 
muzzle, and anyone could see that the dog 
was no longer young. 

He seemed quiet and gentle, and he let 
the children stroke his curly hair. But 
when a tipsy man came along the street, 
he showed his white teeth with a growl, 
and kept close to his master. 

A gentleman who saw this said to the 
farmer : "Your dog has no love for strong 
drink, my friend, though he is, no doubt, 
quite at home in the water. I suppose he 
is a temperance dog?" he added, with a 
smile. 

"That he is, and no mistake," said the 
farmer, "and a temperance preacher as 
well. I could tell you something of old 
Neil's preaching if you cared to listen," he 
went on, patting the dog's head. 

"Please do ; I should like to hear it," was 
the answer. 

"Well, a good many years ago this dog 
belonged to a young farm laborer called 
Jim Snow. Jim bought him cheap from a 
tinker, who was often tipsy, and at sucti 
times was often cruel to him. That, no 
doubt, explains Neils' disHke of drunken 
people. 

"Some weeks later Jim was in town one 
day, and, as usual, he was pretty nearly 
drunk when he got home. Neil went to 
meet him; but as soon as his master came 
near the dog ran back growling, as you 
saw him do just now. 

"Jim followed him, and put out his hand 
to take hold of the dog ; but he got a pretty 
sharp bite from those long, white teeth, so 
Jim was glad to leave him alone. 

"Next day the dog was as good temper- 
ed and as fond of his master as ever, and 
all was right again until Jim's next visit 
to town. 

"When he came home the dog went up 
and sniffed at him. Then, smelling the 
drink, he ran away growling, and hid him- 
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CURED BY A DOG 

(Continued from page twenty) 

self. This time Neil kept away from his 
master for two whole days, and spent the 
time lying in an outhouse. 

"Jim began to think over this, and at 
last it came into his head that the dog was 
ashamed of him when he had been drink- 
ing. The end of it all was that Jim be- 
gan to feel ashamed of himself, too, and 
from that day he never again touched a 
drop of strong drink." 

"What became of Jim, then, and how 
did you come to own the dog?" asked the 
stranger, who had listened with great in- 
terest. 

"Oh, well, you see, Tm Jim," the farmer 
replied. And then he added: "I have my 
good dog to thank that I am not still a 
poor farm worker and drinking away all 
my wages. He taught me that a tipsy man 
is not fit company even for a dog; and I 
never forgot the lesson. By his help I 
b^;an to save up, and now have fine pros- 
pects and a good farm of my own." 
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Plastic Youth 



I took a piece of plastic clay 
And idly fashioned it one day; 
And as my fingers pressed it, still 
It moved and yielded to my will. 
It came again when days were past. 
The bit of clay was hard at last, 
The form I gave it still it bore. 
And I could change that form no more. 



I took a piece of living clay 
And gently fomned it day by day, 
And moulded with my power and art 
A young child's soft and yielding heart. 
It came again when years were gone. 
It was a man I looked upon; 
He still that early impress wore. 
And I could change that form no more. 
Helen McCleod in Christian Manhood. 



Naval Warfare and Alcohol 

By Dr. Stephan, 
Naval Surgeon in the German Imperial Naval Office.* 



THE alcohol question in our navy has 
been the subject of two previous 
articles in this magazine, both deal- 
ing with the effects of inunoderate use and 
its consequences to the service and pro- 
posals for combating the present nuisance. 
This article will deal with the effects of 
moderate and small doses, and the influence 
which they would exert in modern naval 
warfare. 

According to our national conceptions, 
the foUowmg are considered moderate 
amounts of alcohol: 

One bottle (^ quart) of Rhine wine, 55- 
60 grams (i 2-3 — 2 oz.) absolute ale. 

One bottle (J4 quart) of Red wine, 50- 
55g. (i 2-3 oz.) absolute ale. 

One-half bottle (^ quart) of Cham- 
pagne, 50-55g. (i 2-3 oz.) absolute ale. 

One bottle (^ quart) of Mosel wine, 
45-50g. (i 1-2 oz.) absolute ale. 

Two glasses of Port wine or sherry, 
about 36g. (i 1-5 oz.) absolute ale. 

Two glasses of brandy, about 36g. (i 1-5 
oz.) absolute ale. 

One quart of beer, 30-40g. (i 1-3 oz.) ab- 
solute ale. 

As small amounts: 

One-fourth quart, i. e., i small glass of 
beer equals lOg. (1-3 oz.) absolute ale. 

One little glass of light spirits equals 
log. (1-3 oz.) absolute ale. 

What effect these amounts of alcohol 
have on healthy men, in the full strength 
of their manhood, is a difficult question to 

* Marine Rundschau, June, 1906. 



answer from daily life for two reasons: 
Self-observation leads usually to deceptive 
results because the judgment is impaired, 
as we shall see later, and the resulting dis- 
turbances are mostly so unapparent that 
they escape the ordinary observer. Not 
until the very painstaking and exhaustive 
experiments continued for many years at 
Heidelberg by Prof. Kraepelin and his pu- 
pils, was this clearly brought out. 

Since Prof. Kraepelin's investigations 
furnish the foundation for our conclusions 
and are necessary for a comprehension of 
them, we will give a brief description of 
the methods of the experiments with the 
results. 

Psychological Experiments. 

The chief points in the investigation arc 
as follows: 

In order to be able to study the effects of 
alcohol upon the individual, it is necessary 
to analyze our mental operations and to 
test the effects of alcohol upon the separate 
functions by the simplest experiments. 

Emotions and feelings (in a broader 
sense our moral inner nature) are exclud- 
ed because we know of no method by 
which we can measure and compare their 
strength. We can, however, investigate: 

1. Our power of perception, that is, the 
extent and precision with which we be- 
come aware of sense impressions. 

2. Our power of attention, that is, the 
extent and certainty with which we grasp 
and hold a sense impression. 
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3. Our power of association, that is, the 
ability to connect images and ideas, and in 
a broader sense, the power of judgment, 

4. The rapidity with which an impulse 
to move ends in actual movement. 

5. Muscle power in both its finer and 
coarser aspects. 

1. The test of the power of perception 
was confined to the sense of sight. It 
consisted » in forcing upon the attention 
with the greatest possible speed, certain 
letters of the alphabet. The letters were 
presented for the shortest time in which 
sometimes, but not always, they could all 
be perceived. The number of correctly 
perceived sight-stimulii (nonsense syllables 
as well as one and two syllable words) 
were taken as the measure of the power 
of perception. 

The apparatus for the experiment con- 
sisted of a revolving drum behind which 
letters of uniform size were made to ap- 
pear at regular intervals through a small 
opening. The width of the opening and 
the velocity of the drum were so arranged 
that all of the letters were not always 
clearly distinguished by the various ob- 
servers. 

The subject of the experiment named 
aloud the character he observed as it ap- 
peared before his eyes and his words were 
immediately recorded stenographically. The 
apparatus is called the perception drum. 

2. The "shooting slide'' furnishes _the 
most exact means of measuring the power 
of attention. With this apparatus, aided 
by a mechanical device similar to the shut- 
.ter in a camera, letters of uniform size and 
uniformly lighted are presented to the eye 
of the subject for a uniform but very brief 
time. 

Of the series of experiments performed 
with the shooting slide, the one that par- 
ticularly interests us is the second. In 
this a definite uniform interval of time be- 
tween the successive readings on the slide 
was given to exercises of various kinds, 
such as counting, reading or adding, for 
the purpose of diverting attention, and then 
determining how many of the characters 
presented briefly to the eye just before by 
the shooting sljde had been correctly im- 
pressed. It is quite remarkable that a con- 
siderable number of errors were found 
among the data that the subject thought 
had been correctly impressed. 

A further test of the power of atten- 



tion is the memorizing of a €<^umn of 
twelve figures. 

3. The association experiments were so 
arranged that quick responses must be 
given to a number of words. From a long 
series of responses can then be computed 
how many of the associated words stand in 
a logical, rational relation and how many 
express only an external, accidental con- 
nection; in other words, whether the 
thinking is rational and connected, or shal- 
low and inattentive. 

4. The time required by a subject to 
answer a definite signal with a pre-ar- 
ranged response was ascertained. This is 
called his reaction time, 

5. In order to measure the gross 
strength of muscle, a dynamometer was 
pressed down as forcibly as possible with 
the right hand and the indicator read. The 
Moss ergograph was also employed. A 
weight to which a cord is attached passes 
over a pulley and is attached to the finger. 
Bending the finger raises the weight and 
the height to which it is raised is automati- 
cally recorded by a pencil marking on a 
revolving cylinder. A computation from 
these marks shows the amount of work 
done. 

The next step was to determine the ef- 
fect of a single, moderate, and of a single 
small dose of alcohol, and the effects of 
such use continued for a long time. 

Perception. 

Ach^ investigated the influence upon the 
power of perception, exerted by three- 
fourths of a quart of beer, by means of 
the perception drum, determining the num- 
ber of letters that were read, the number 
miscalled and the number omitted. He 
found the working ability considerably 
lowered. More of the letters and sylla- 
bles were omitted or incorrectly read. 
When one considers that impairment of 
perception comes most in evidence through 
omissions, then there can be no doubt -from 
the large number of letters omitted that the 
ix)wer of perception was considerably im- 
paired. The effect of the alcohol was most 
clearly shown in the reading of the mean- 
ingless syllables; here in consequence of 
the small help afforded by memory the per- 
ceptive faculty was concerned in its purest 
form. In the reading of these syllables 
the first letter was most frequently omit- 
ted, the last less frequently, and yet more 
frequently than the middle character. This 
shows that the ability to turn the attention 
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quickly to the object presented (stimulus) 
is lowered and that the impression made 
upon the attention fades. In other words, 
under the influence of three-fourths of a 
quart of beer, attention is directed to an 
object less quickly and the impression 
made is less vivid. The impairment be- 
gins about ten minutes after the alcohol is 
taken and reaches its maximum after from 
twenty^five to thirty minutes. 

Rudin^ experimented with 100 ccm. of 
alcohol, corresponding to about two bot- 
tles of Rhine wine or one bottle of Cham- 
pagne and found with a revolving drum, a 
considerable increase of errors and omis- 
sions/ For example, the precision as well 
as the scope of perception was consider- 
ably lowered, and the effects of the amount 
of alcohol used lasted from 4-12 hours. 

Kraepelin's experiments with one-fourth 
of a quart of beer showed also a weakening 
of the power of perception. Kurz and 
Kraepelin* proved that when two quarts of 
beer were slowly taken in the evening and 
a test was made with the perception drum 
the next morning, more syllables and words 
were omitted than when no alcohol had 
been taken the previous evening. 

The Influence Upon Attention. 

Rudin ascertained by means of the shoot- 
ing slide that after the use of 100 ccm. of 
alcohol (equal to two bottles of red or Rhine 
wine or two and one-half to three quarts 
of beer) the abihty to reproduce a quickly 
presented sense impression suffered con- 
siderable loss in clearness and precision 
after fifteen to thirty seconds. He found 
also that more impairment was shown in 
the reading of disconnected syllables than in 
the reading of words, that attention was 
Impaired more than perception. The dis- 
turbance created by the alcohol in- 
creased therefore, with the difficulty of the 
task. 

In the duration experiments of Kurz and 
Kraepelin the memorizing of twelve place 
figures showed a loss of 40 per cent. 

Concerning the association experiments 
Kurz and Kraepelin stated that: "On the 
whole it was clear that on the non-alcohol 
days the associations showed more ration- 
al, more specific, more discerning, more 
observing connections, while on the alco- 
hol days the connections were more con- 
fused. fogg>% sentimental and general'; al- 
so that there is greater promptness in the 
association on the non-alcohol days, and 



the operation is easier, but. on the alcohol 
days more difficult. 

The experiments of Supt. Joss,5 of the 
seminary of Bern, about seventeen years 
ago, are especially instructive. The work 
consisted of the solution of arithmetical 
problems and took into account in the same 
way attention, concentration, perception, 
memory, the connection of ideas, compre- 
hension and keenness. 

The seminary pupils were divided into 
two groups of ten each, one group receiv- 
ing from one-tenth to one-third of a quart 
of wine or three-tenths to one quart of 
beer (corresponding to from ten to forty 
grams of absolute alcohol), the other group 
received none. 

After a brief and unimportant rise, the 
working ability of the alcohol group de- 
creased about 4.9 per cent, the first hour, 
10.9 per cent, the second hour, and 12.5 
per cent, the third hour. The decrease in 
each experiment was in pfoportion to the 
amount of alcohol taken. 

Reaction time, that is, the time required 
to reply to a signal, is at first shortened 
by small and medium amoiints of alcohol, 
but later it is lengthened. The lengthening 
is especially marked in the "choice reac- 
tions," that is, where a choice has to be 
made between two signals in accordance 
with a pre-arranged plan, 

Rudin remarked in his observations with 
the shooting slide that the result often ap- 
pears to be influenced by greater prompt- 
ness of speech, that is, by hastening re- 
• spouses prompted by inexact and false per- 
ception. 

Experiments with the dynamometer offer 
opportunity for testing not the rapidity but 
the intensity of muscle innervation, and 
also of rightly estimating the inner ex- 
perience which, in the choice experiments, 
signalizes to us the feeling of a consider- 
able increase of working strength. It is 
this familiar experience which has con- 
tinually led to the inference of a strength- 
ening effect from alcohol and even today 
makes alcohol appear indispensable as a 
stimulant in hard physical labor. 

Kraepelin, however, found in his own 
case only a very temporary increase of 
gross muscje power, and in his assistants 
even this was absent. In the ergograph 
experiments it was found that after fifteen 
to twenty grams of alcohol (equal to a 
glass of brandy or one-half a quart of 
beer) the number but not the height of the 
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liftings increase in the first hour of the ex- 
periment, the impulse to movement was 
quickened, but the strength declined. Hard 
work, therefore, is not made easier, but 
more difficult. by alcohol. 

Mayer^ investigated the influence of 
three-fourths of a quart . of beer upon 
writing. The writing movements decreas- 
ed in speed after five minutes and at the 
same time the ability to adapt the muscle 
control to the making of fine strokes was 
lost. 

Kfaepelin summed up the results of his 
studies as follows: **The most positive 
result in nearly all of the experiments is 
that alcohol in amounts of from thirty to 
forty-five grams (one quart of beer, one- 
half a bottle of wine, two glasses of sher- 
ry), rendered in some degree more difficult 
ail the mental processes investigated. With 
doses of sixty grams the hindrance is very 
considerable for from one to two hours; 
with smaller do^es it passes away in from 
forty to fifty minutes. In contrast to the 
detriment to perception and its effect upon 
the intellect, alcohol facilitates, at least in 
the beginning, the impulse to. motion. But 
here it is only the speed that is influenced; 
the output of strength is benefited only 
temporarily, with small doses and with per- 
sons of small susceptibility toward alcohol, 
and the increase soon gives place to a con- 
siderable diminution. 

Such is the quantitative outcome; but 
qualitatively, work done under the in- 
fluence of alcohol undergoes certain 
changes. We observe, all through, the con- " 
version of a sensible connection into a me- 
chanical one, and loss of the inner objec- 
tive in favor of a purely external, accident- 
al connection. 

Furer7 ascertained and Rudin verified 
the fact that a large drink taken in the 
evening- has an observable effect the even- 
ing of the following day,- and a drink taken 
before breakfast has a still longer effect. 
The injurious effects will not therefore 
be banished by a single night's sleep. 

Confirmation by Target Practice. 

A striking confirmation of this strict- 
ly scientific laboratory work, especially for 
the military reader, is furnished by. the ex- 
periments in target practice instituted by 
the Swedish and the Norwegian armies. 

In 1903 the publisher of the "Swedish 
Rifles Magazine" Lieutenant Bengt. Boy,^ 
undertook to determine the influence of al- 



coholic drinks upon marksmanship by 
means of practical experimients on a large 
scale. The program and the method of ex- 
ercise were worked out after extended the- 
oretical preparation. , The experiments 
were performed upon the training field 
Rannfeslett with the consent of the military 
authorites, which lent interest and sympa- 
thy to the undertaking. 

The exercises, all at a distance 'of 300 
meters, consisted of a precision exercise 
of five shots, a quick-firing exercise last- 
ing one-half minute, volley firing of four 
shots, and a duration experiment of five 
shots. 

. Many of the various series were!* per- 
formed first without alcohol, then with al- 
cohol, then again without alcohol, and all 
the shooting was done under exact con- 
trol. In the experiments of short dura- 
tion, precision, quick firing, and volley 
shooting, from thirty-four to forty-four 
grams of alcohol in the form of brandy 
(two and one-half glasses) were taken 
from twenty to thirty minutes before the 
beginning of the exercise, and besides the 
same amount of alcohol in the form of 
punch on the evening before the experi- 
ment day. In the endurance tests only 
twenty-seven grams of alcohol, equivalent 
to two-thirds of a quart of beer, were 
taken. 

The result of the experiments was, with- 
out exception, a loss of precision under 
the influence of alcohol. In the quick- 
firing exercises in the non-alcohol tests 
there were only sixteen failures to 100 in 
the alcohol tests. 

In sharp contrast to these objective re- 
sults of the experiments were the sub- 
jective impressions of the participants. In 
the quick-firing experiments, especially, 
the men were certain after taking alcohol 
that they had done exceptionally well. One 
remarked after discharging his shots that 
he thought one could shoot better after 
taking alcohol. 

Closely similar results were obtained in 
Norway in 1904. There the marksman- 
ship of soldiers who had received the field 
ration of alcohol was compared with that 
6f men who had received none. The num- 
ber of hits after .taking this moderate field 
ration was 60 per cent less than the usual 
average of good shots. 

The results of the Heidelburg research- 
es, moreover, have been verified by so 
many other scientific experiments that it 
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would be difficult to summarize all the 
findings in a brief review. 

The Use of Alcohol in the Navy. 
We are now ready to consider the in- 
fluence of alcohol in a modern naval battle 
since we can apply the abstract results of 
science to the conditions on board a mobil- 
ized fleet. 

Efficiency of the Troops and Under 

Officers, Range Finders and 

Gun Crew. 

In a naval battle the severest demands 
upon physical executive ability fall upon 
the gunners and torpedoists, and next up- 
on the machinists and firemen. The work 
is made difficult partly by the heat of the 
engines and partly by the powder smoke 
on the gun platforms, and for this reason 
it is more difficult than the hardest labor 
required of workman on land. The work 
is also, especially for the machinists, not 
simply a matter of exerting all . their 
strength for a short time, but it may have 
to continue, as the experience of the last 
naval war showed, for months. And to 
make the matter still worse, sleep is cut 
down to the minimum, and time for rest, 
outside of the short allowance for sleep, 
can seldom be secured. 

If we recall the experiments with the 
dynamometer and the ergograph, it is evi- 
dent that the engineers and gunners can 
do more without alcohol than with even 
small amounts of it. 

Signal Corps and Lookouts. 

The chief requirement of the lookouts 
and signal men is quick, sharp, and ac- 
curate perception and attention to every- 
thing that goes on far and near, as well 
as a correct response to what is seen or 
heard either by report or question. This 
recalls the experiments with the percep- 
tion drum and the shooting slide. But 
there in the quiet laboratory, in a good, 
steady light and without any disturbance 
of the feelings, and here on board a float- 
ing ship, the conditions are quite diff^erent. 
Aside from the emotional disturbance, 
which for concentration of attention re- 
quires the greatest self-control, the power 
of observation is often rendered difficult 
by fog, rain, blinding sunlight on reflect- 
ors, strong wind, darkness, or by the roar 
of the guns. 

The impaired power of perception of 
sense impressions corresponds to im- 



paired power of attention and the ap- 
pearance of gross mistakes in recollec- 
tion. Ought we to add these proven ef- 
fects^ of alcohol to the iippediments to 
perception and attention that are una- 
voidable incidents to naval battles? 

Still greater demands are made upon 
gun captains and range finders, the com- 
pass and sextant observers and the ma- 
chinists. They must not only observe 
keenly and correctly but their muscle 
movements must be finely co-ordinated 
for the correct adjustment of light 
weights and small screws, a task which 
experience has shown, may be made dif- 
ficult by mental excitement alone. If 
one recalls the evidence showing that 
even moderate amounts of alcohol have 
an unfavorable influence upon precision 
and speed in writing, as well as that 
showing that it facilitates the discharge 
of muscular movements without at the 
same time improving the mental opera- 
tions, as the quick-firing experiments of 
the Swedish army proved, then one will 
desire to have every kind of alcoholic 
drinks barred from 'this branch of the 



service. 



Duties of the Officers, 



Apart from keen perception, the ques- 
tion for every officer is that of a rapid 
and correct combination of the events 
occurring within the scope of his com- 
mand. The higher the officer the more 
difficult are hi^ mental operations. Even 
if one escapes from the highest mental 
operations involved in the experimental 
investigations, still all the circumstances 
indicate that not only the half intuitive 
conceptions but those as well that eff^ect-- 
ively direct the most rapidly changing 
environment are subject to the same 
laws as the simpler mental processes 
whose unfavorable influence by alcohol 
has been proved. Of greater importance 
moreover for officers of all grades and 
all ranks is the greater readiness o*" 
speech brought out under the influence 
of alcohol. 

There remains only to draw the con- 
clusion that has a special significance for 
our German relations and this in my 
opinion is the following: 

In foreign waters all alcohol should be 
fastened in the hold and not opened un- 
til actual demobilization. 

The question arises whether, in the in- 
terests of eflPorts at moderation, attempts 
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to decrease, the use of alcohol as much . 
as possible would not be sufficient. No. 
In the first place on a mobile fleet there 
is something more important to do than 
to inspect the canteen and calculate the 
quantity of liquor used. And in the sec- 
ond place experiments have shown that 
even moderate or small amounts of al- 
cohol, which might be harmless in a 
quiet and comfortable life on land are 
placed in a different light under the ex- 
traordinary efficiency that naval service 
requires. 

If only gradually declining doses were 
allowed, then overstepping of the limit 
and punishment would be in the day's 
program, for such doses do not produce 
the exciting effects for which alcohol is 
desired. 

It is to be expected that notwithstand- 
ing all the excitement, the monotonous 
life on board a mobilized ship, .without 
shore leave, might lead even moderate 
persons frequently to drink, especially 
as there would scarcely fail to be some 
bad examples. 

And how could it be proved whether 
one drank immoderately or not when the 
only measure- for immoderation is intox- 
ication, while the impairment of one's 
fitness for service, as we have already 
shown, begins much earlier? 

The nourishing and warming value of 
alcohol, which have been urged in its 
favor — erroneously as has been shown 
— does not enter into the question in 
naval service. Insufficient provivsioning, 
that often occurs on land, and scarcity 
•of food, are as good as excluded on board 
ship, and warmth in the way of clothing 
and heating is also much better cared for 
than is often possible on land in a win- 
ter campaign. 

The further objection may be raised 



that with these radical rules more harm 
than good is done, because such a severe 
curtailment of personal liberty as the 
prohibition of an old popular custom 
must greatly reduce the enjoyment of 
the service. 

The reply to this is that a ship in ac- 
tive service is no place for individ\ial 
freedom; there, nothing but iron neces- 
sity rules. Besides, the healthy man in 
times of keen mental tension has no need 
of excitation by alcohol. Arty one who 
feels it to be necessary in times of peace 
should be rejected as unfit for military 
service. 

That alcohol taken as a "bracer" 
arouses to quicker, thoughtless expendi- 
ture of ener|^y is without doubt to be 
admitted, but it is an error to imagine 
that modern naval battles are to be won 
by such means. The kernel of this mat- 
ter is contained in the following words 
of a naval officer of high rank : 

''Conditions on the water are quite dif- 
ferent from those on land. In the naval 
fight it is not the individual men who 
charge, but only the commanding ad- 
miral, and for him the charging is a very 
sober arithmetical problem and the dif- 
ficulty of this task is not lessened by the 
legendary glass of champagne." 

In closing I would call ?ittention to the 
brochure by Dr. Flade: "What we hope 
from our army in the battle against al- 
coholism." which unfortunately I have 
only obtained after this article was in 
press. 
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If I knew the .place where the sniiles are kept, 

No matter how large the key 
Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, 

Twould open, I know, for me. 
Then over the land the sea broadcast 

I'd scatter the smiles to play. 
That the children's faces might hold them fast 

For many and many a day. 



If I knew a box that was large enough 

To hold all the frowns I meet, 
I should like to gather them, every one, 

From nursery, school and street; 
Then folding and holding, I'd pack them in, 

And turning the monster key, 
I'd hire a giant to drop the box 

In the depths of the deep, deep sea. 

— The International J^ood Templar. 
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A Vital Issue In Labor's Program 

By E. L. Transeau, 
Recording Secretary of the Scientific Temperance Federation. 



A LITTLE hard-working woman 
with a haggard, careworn face; a 
group of starved, almost naked 
children, though it was a cold mid- 
winter day; a house without food or fur- 
niture — a miner's home. The miner was 
not there nor at his work, where the sup- 
erintendent was anxiously looking for 
him, for he was foreman of the mine and 
the work had to close and the men re- 
main idle until his return. 

The traveler who describes this scene 
found the explanation of the miner's ab- 
sence, and of the wretched condition in 
his home furnished a little further on 
when he passed a flaxon-haired Slav 
walking along the road, with whom, after 
inviting him to ride, he fell into a friend- 
ly talk. The Slav knows all the min- 
ers they meet, hailing them by name. 
Well acquainted? Oh yes! He sells 
them their whisky. In this one mining 
settlement he sells $1,200 worth of whis- 
ky every pay day. 

The money needed in the miner's home 
to keep wife and children from freezing 
and starving passes through the hands of 
this pretended friend on its way to the 
wholesale liquor establishment for which 
the Slav acts as agent. Every year not 
less than $28,800 passes from the p^ 
envelopes of the miners in that one set- 
tlement, away from the needy wives and 
children, through "the hands of this fel- 
low-countryman, into the coffers of the 
liquor dealer. And that is not all. This 
same former coal digger is also a polit- 
ical heeler. He organizes voting clubs 
and holds out to the men, who have no 
particular interest in votirrg. the induce- 
ment of whisky for their votes. 

The political control which such an 

* arrangement gives to the liquor dealers 

is clearly obvious. Equally obvious is 

the fact that such control is not used for 

the best interests of the workingman 

These two pictures illustrate one of 
the most difficult problems of the labor 
movement. 
Undoing the Work of the Labor Unions. 

The brewer, distiller and saloonkeeper 
pretend that they are the workingman's 
ifriend. The labor leaders know that thev 



are his worst enemy, since they 
thwart the chief purposes of the labor 
movement. 

Unionism aims at an increasingly high 
standard of work by its adherents. How 
can this be maintained if conditions like 
those in a certain mill town, exist? Here, 
when saloons were open, a steel mill 
with a capacity for rolling 175-200 
tons of plate per night was accustomed 
to lose from, 20-40 tons because of spoilr 
ed plate on nights following pay day. 
The report says, **But with the closing 
of the saloons, that's all history now.** 

Again, according to the teaching of 
the labor leaders, the aim of the trades 
union movement is to elevate the work- 
ing class. "The labor movement is es- 
sentially a moral movement," says John 
B. Lennon. It is organized "to educate 
the people, to drive out ignorance, to 
elevate the toilers," says Thomas L. 
Lewis. "It. believes that it should be 
made more easily possible for women to 
become home-makers," says Lennon, 
"but who can deny that the liquor traffic 
is driving women to work in factories, 
in workshops and at washtubs who 
ought not to be there?" Because their 
husbands are drinking, and are not tak- 
ing home the money they might, the 
women are at work. 

"The trades union movement is op- 
posed to child labor, yet who can deny," 
says Lennon, "that the liquor traffic is 
driving into industrial life, boys and girls 
who should be in the school or on the 
playground." 

"Nothing has done more to bring mis- 
ery upon innocent women and children 
than the money spent in drink/* says 
Mitchell. 

EfFect On the Home. 

The foregoing opinions are the result 
not of prejudice, but of years of experi- 
ence. These leaders themselves have 
come from the ranks of the laborers they 
represent and they know the conditions 
they describe. If corroboration is need- 
ed, it has been recently furnished in the 
investigation made in England by 
George Blaiklock, results of which are 
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recorded in **The Influence of Alcohol in 
Social Conditions." The evidence he col- 
lected showed that while in England a 
large proportion of low-wage workers 
are living in poverty which is not due to 
drink, the conditions become much 
worse when a part of their slender means 
is wasted on alcohol. 

Among many working in the higher 
paid trades, the standard of living is re- 
ported good when the workers are ab- 
stainers. There is often much comfort 
in their well-furnished homes of five or 
six rooms. The food is good and the life 
happy. But if workers receiving the same 
wages drink, the home is cheerless, poor 
and dirty. 

It is generally quite possible to decide 
correctly what are the habits of the man 
and his wife from the state of the home. 
Some homes where two or three pounds 
go in regularly are poor because the hus- 
band and wife spend a sovereign a week 
on drinking and gambling. In some 
cases girls earning a pound a week have 
to give up the whole of their money be- 
cause of the drinking habits of parents, 
and must earn money for their own 
clothes by doing work at home nights. 

An American corroboration comes 
from the testimony of Mr. Arthur Ly- 
man, formerly chairman of the License 
Commission of Waltham and later may- 
or. In an article on **The Liquor Law 
and Its Administration in Suburban Cit- 
ies/' he tells of the differences that can 
be traced in the general conditions of 
prosperity among the poorer classes in 
the years of no-license, as testified to by 
the police department, physicians and 
persons working with the poor, and the 
large employers of labor. *The testi- 
mony is practically unanimous that un- 
der no-license, even under mayors who 
did not properly enforce the law, there 
was fir less suffering among the poor, 
far fewer cold and hungry children and 
cheerless homes." 

People of large means, Mr. Lyman re- 
minds us, do not appreciate how great a 
proportion of the total wages of a man 
are taken from the support of his fam- 
ily by a few drinks a day, even when not 
sufficient in number to cut down his 
capacity to make wages. "A dollar a 
day taken from an income of $5,600 does 
not largely reduce the percentage avail- 
able for the support of a family, but 



twenty-five cents a day from a laborer's 
wages means all the difference between 
comparative comfort and want." 

In a remonstrance against additional 
licenses, addressed to the judges of 
Westmoreland county, Pa., the president 
of the Pittsburgh Steel 'Product Com- 
pany stated that he believed it was safe 
to say that the workmen spend at least 
20 per cent of the wages paid them for 
liquor and their families are deprived of 
the benefit of this much of their earnings. 

Mitchell is authority for this strong 
statement: "The average working man 
has no money to spend on drink without 
robbing his family," and Nitschi says : 
"Upon no other class in the community 
does its burdens rest so heavily as upon 
us, the laboring class." 

The Liquor Traffic No Friend of Labor. 

It is not only in the homes that the 
efforts of the labor leaders are frustrated 
by the opposing influence of alcoholic 
liquors. 

• Great emphasis has been placed by 
liquor advocates upon the saloon as the 
"workingman's friend,*' and the laborer 
is pictured as having no place to go for 
recreation and companionship save to 
this so-called club-room. But what kind 
of friendship permits it to thrust this 
brutal sign in the faces of its best cus- 
tomers, "Drunks keep out?" And what 
recreation can be found in the fetid air 
and foul moral surroundings of the aver- 
jfge barroom? What companionships 
can be valuable which have for their cen- 
tral interest a glass of beer? 

While this inconsistency in the sa- 
loon's attitude is recognized, only re- 
cently has its actual- antagonism to 
labor's interests been noted; In the 
wo'rds ot Lennon, "The saloon is the 
enemy of the people for whom we work." 

The chief opponents of the shorter 
working day in Australia are the saloon- 
keepers, for they have discovered that» 
when a man leaves work not completely 
exhausted, but with some vitality left he 
has no desire to spend his time sitting in 
a public-house, but feels impelled to take 
some out-door recreation, or to engage in 
some intellectual study. 

Again and again on the occasion of 
great industrial disputes it has been 
made plain that the open liquor shop has 
been against the interests of the work- 
ers. 
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Timothy Donovan, a prominent offi- 
cial among the mine workers, says : "The 
liquor business has done the United 
Mme Workers more harm than any oth- 
er influence. The effects of that busi- 
ness are evident all about us, and are 
seen particularly among the working- 
men." 

Liquor Lessens Labor's Market. 

The labor movement stands for wages 
that will enable the workers to maintain 
a decent standard of living; but the li- 
quor traffic tends to decrease wages, 
never to increase them. **The use of al- 
cohol makes workmen less skilful, and 
drives men to lower scales oi employ- 
ment and reward." — (Lennon.) 

Then, too, it seeks to increase the de- 
mand for labor by maintaining a stand- 
ard of wages that will raise its purchas- 
ing power, and thus extend the markets 
ot labor. The liquor industry limits the 
labor market in two ways: By lowering 
the purchasmg power of labor, and by 
holding invested in the liquor industry 
capital that would give, far more employ- 
ment to labor if invested in the produc- 
tion of other articles of common con- 
sumption. 

Not a Personal But a Social Question. 

A cardinal principle of the labor move- 
ment IS that "A workingman is not an 
individual only, but one of a class who 
must fight shoulder to shoulder with his 
fellows." If it is considered best for his 
fellow shopmen to declare a strike, he 
must not exercise his personal liberty by 
taking a place they have vacated. 

The liquor interests, on the contrary, 
are constantly emphasizing the personal 
side of drink. Personal liberty to eat 
and drink what one pleases is set forth 
in advertisements picturing the popular 
heroes of .foreign people and their stand 
for liberty from foreign domination. The 
liquor interests represent restriction or 
prohibition of the liquor traffic as in- 
fringement of personal liberty. 

But the alcohol question for the work- 
er is not a question of the individual, but 
of the qiass. **'lt is a social question. Al- 
cohol makes the worker a traitor to him- 
self and to his class," says a Socialist 
writer in Vorwaerts, a Socialist paper 
published in Berlin. 

Alcohol weakens the recognition of 
his fellow's moral claims upon him ; it 



enhances egotism and selfishness. *'The 
drinker is tlie despair of the trades union 
movement," says Snowdon. 

The man who drinks is a disadvantage 
to the union because if he injures, his 
health by drinking he puts an unnec- 
essary burden upon the benefit funds of 
the union. Most American unions have 
clauses barring the intemperate from re- 
ceiving sick funds, but the word **intem- 
perate"" is very elastic. It is usually 
taken to mean persons who drink enough 
to become intoxixcated. Recent studies 
of the relation of alcohol to health show 
that short of intoxication * it tends to 
weaken resistance to disease, making the 
drinker more liable to attacks of sickness 
than the non-drinker and longer in re- 
covering; that it weakens the quick and 
clear judgment, sense perception and 
carefulness needed in avoiding accidents. 
In English benefit societies where ab- 
stainers and non-abstainers are kept in 
separate sections, the cost of sickness in 
abstaining sections is much less. 

"Not to drink," says Froelich, "means, 
however bad the conditions of anybody 
may be, more resistance and more 
strength to counteract the evil wrought 
by bad food, bad housing and overwork." 

Thus the alcohol question is not mere- 
ly an individual question, because one's 
welfare is to some extent dependent up- 
on that of others, and because the class 
or community of which the individual is 
a part is affected by his good or ill con- 
dition. In the workshop the drinker's 
liability to accidents increases the risks 
to his fellow workmen. In the affairs of 
his union the drinker is a hindrance to 
the degree in which he allows his dis- 
content with unfavorable conditions to 
be allayed by the relaxing effects of alco- 
hol. When the diseased craving, which 
soon sets in after the occasional drinker 
becomes an habitual one, passes to the 
more extreme stages, the drinker is in a 
state to become a menace to the public 
as well as to his family. 

The Program of the Labor Movement. 

With a program set for raising the 
self-respect and moral stamina of the 
people, the labor movement must of nec- 
essity combat an influence that leads to 
loss of self-respect, want of true prin- 
ciple and even to criminal tendencies. 

Most noteworthy is the step proposed 
by Vandervelde, the Belgian Socialist 
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leader who is now in King Albert's cab- 
inet. Had it not been for the sudden 
outbreak of a Continental war, the con- 
gress of the Social Democrats which was 
to have met at Vienna in September, 
would have discussed a declaration in 
favor of total abstinence from alcohol. 

"We are not attacking the excessive 
drinker alone," says the writer in Vor- 
waerts, "We demand the most complete 
abstinence. That is a much greater ob- 
ject, and at the same time much easier 
to attain, for with the great majority of 
the mass of -workers the desire for alco- 
hol has not yet become a disease." 

The Socialist Labor Party of Hungary 
adopted, at its National Congress, among 
other declarations in regard to temper- 
ance, the following, as among the most 
important duties of the labor union: 

"To educate the apprentice and other ' 
young members in the union in morals 
and temperance. To agitate in the labor 
press against the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages." 

Not only in Europe, but also in Amer- 
ica, labor is assuming the aggressive in 
opposing the liquor interests. "Because 
the liquor traffic tends to enslave the 
people, to make them satisfied with im- 
proper conditions, and keep them igno- 
rant, the leaders of the trades union 
movement are called on to fight the sa- 
loon." — (Lewis.) 

The method for an abstinence cam- 
paign in the labor program is yet to be 
worked out. 

Certainly nothing can be accomplished 
in haste or by haphazard methods. The 
program will involve education, so that 
the fallacious arguments and subtle flat- 
tery can no longer carry weight with the 
laborer, for he will realize their true mo- 
tive. It will contain also some beneficial 
substitute for saloons, for the weeds can 
not be rooted up and the field left bare. 
Employers are already co-operating with 
their men to provide an environment 
which will make total abstinence easy. 
It will endorse such a plan as is^ now in 
operation in parts of Europe, where 
temperance societies are formed in the ' 
various trades and professions. The 
railway men*s temperance society is one 
of the largest and has become interna- 
tional. In London there is a Taxicab 
Drivers' Temperance Society, which be- 



fore the war broke out expected soon to 
number 3,cxx). 

This, last method is in line with a sug- 
gestion made by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Commenting on a letter written her by 
a workingman who was trying to dis- 
suade his associates from drinking, she 
advised him to start a society of AntiT 
Drinkers. Even if he began with only 
two or three, "the society might grow 
into something of interest and usefulness 
in a few years and lead to the moral, in- 
tellectual and financial advancement of 
its members." Emphasizing the useful- 
ness of bettering conditions for those 
who who will not better themselves she 
says: "Fortunately, there is a large class 
of workingmen, like my correspondent, 
fitted for the new conditions. Let. all 
such unite, not only in a labor union, 
but in a non-drinking and non-gambling 
union." 

Such organizations would be very 
helpful in enabling men to practice total 
abstinence without sacrificing social 
companionship or making themselves 
unpopular by not drinking with those 
who ask them. It is hard for a man to 
stand alone against a custom. With oth- 
ers uniting with him, he can help to 
break a bad custom besides making his 
own lot easier. 

The Inevitable Conclusion. 

Social leaders in Europe have believed 
for some time that laborers are puppets 
in the hands of Capital, and this view is 
emphasized in the present war, wherein 
workmen of diflferent nations, without 
any grievance, are thrown against each 
other and compelled to kill those they 
formerly called brothers in the industrial 
world. The repetition of such catastro- 
phies can only be avoided by raising the 
intelligence of the masses to the point 
where they will be capable of securing 
measures for their own welfare. To 
such a program, the abandonment of al- 
coholic drinks is absolutely essential. 

In America, corrupt political Syste'^-'s 
in the control of liquor interests ha^ e 
been thoughtlessly strengthened in their 
grip by the readiness of laboring classes 
to accept their leadership. Now our la- 
bor leaders realize that to liberate work- 
ingmen from the rule of corrupt bosses 
who care nothing for their real welfare 
and advancement, it is necessary to edu- 
cate them out of the drinking customs 
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that dull intelligence, and* weaken am- 
bition to better oneself, as a necessary 
step to permanently bettering their con- 
dition. 

A definite program, organization and 
provision for the necessary educational 
material, is the most important and far- 
reaching task now confronting. the labor 
Y'orld. . 

Its very magnitude has hitherto called 



forth the pessimistic **It can't be done." 
But this is a day of big undertakings 
and mighty achievements. Neither vast 
expenditures by liquor interests for self- 
defense, nor the subtly insinuating cry 
of "personal liberty" can avert the force 
opposing the liquor traffic when the 
great "laboring class," coming to a reali- 
zation of its own best interests, casts 
off its false friend. 



'3>lvtnlti. w%uk barkfUM* ckA*%tb to lls^t 
3s *hU abroad transformlim wro»9 to rla^t. 

w. -y. TJ. 

♦ 4c 4c * 

Case Reports on Alcoholism 



WHEN a physician is asked to 
write an article or prepare a 
lecture on a given disease he 
turns to his case-book for detailed in- 
formation concerning the age at whicli 
the patients were attacked, their physical 
and mental states, the tendency or pre- 
disposition, to the disease, conditions of 
exposure, the course of the illness, the 
amount of resistance, and the effect of 
the treatment. 

Case reports on alcoholism, similar in 
many essential points to those of the 
physician on other diseases, may be 
found in the reports from those social 
physicians whose practice is to apply the 
power of the gospel to change the course 
of perverted lives. 

These reports are unbiased in that they 
are not attempts to make out a case for 
or against the use of alcoholic liquors. 
They aim to shpw only the power of the 
gospel as a means of cure. In the nu- 
merous typical cases reported in such 
books as "The Salvage of Men/* "Down 
in Water Street," and "The Parish of the 
Pines," (see page 40) the accounts gain- 
ed from the experiences of the men re- 
lated after their conversion furnish val- 
uable information as to how, and under 
what circumstances the habits are com- 
monly contracted, the age at which the 
greatest injury occurs, the character of 
the persons attacked, the amount of re- 
sistance put forth to break ixom the hab- 
it and the greatest obstacles in the way 
of the attempted reformation. 

All of these points are of importance 
to the social student who wishes ^o un- 
derstand what the defects are in our 
social svstem that lead to the awful mis- 



ery and suffering caused by alcoholism, 
and where to begin. to apply the remedy. 
A few illustrations taken from the 
books mentioned, throw light on these 
points : 

Twenty Years From the Life of 
a Bridge Builder. 

One of the great bridge builders of 
this country once suffered a long attack 
of the drink disease. It came upon him 
unexpectedly after he had worked his 
way up from a bridge hand to a builder 
of wide reputation. In seven years he 
had amassed a net fortune of $100,000. 

"Then into the garden of his content 
there entered the serpent of temptation. 

"Take a drink with me, old fellow," 
said the man (a church singer) as they 
walked home from service. "The water 
is bad here and you don't want to drink 
much of it." 

Miles hesitated. It was hard to break 
through the abstaining habits of many 
years, yet from such a source the request 
looked innocent enough, and for court- 
esy's sake he entered a saloon for the 
first time. Although held neither by 
temperance pledge nor religious scruple, 
he felt the vigor of his strong manhood 
tremble as he lifted the glass, but when 
he had drained it, he set it down with a 
steady and reluctant hand. . . . 

"The old Japanese proverb was never 
more bitterly verified than in Miles. All 
his life he prided himself on keeping his 
appetites under; but now from being 
master he became slave. First he took 
one glass a day, then one in each bar- 
room ; then he could not get the bar- 
rooms close enough together, and grudg- 
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ed the steps he must stagger between 
them. Soon the strong mind began to 
muddle, the strong hand to shake, and 
the strong will which had so easily dom- 
inated others, to lose control, .... 

"Then commenced a ghastly retro- 
grade. Dangers that he could have fore- 
seen and avoided, created catastrophe 
and weakened' confidence; accidents re- 
fused to be hushed up; hints even of 
death through his carelessness, leaked 
out. The employees who would have 
sworn by their master, now under their 
breath began to swear at him. The man 
who once would have made a tourniquet 
of his own shirt sleeve to staunch the 
blood of the wounded, now looked on 
unmoved at crushed limbs and torn bod- 
ies, sneering away pitiful cries for med- 
ical assistance. So does drink destroy 
and disfigure all that is best of a man's 
character, while its ruthless claws pick 
clean his career." 

It was twenty years before Miles came 
out of the wreckage started by that one 
drink and gathered up the broken threads 
of his life. Then, with the help of the 
soul physicians of the Salvation Army 
he got free from his craving for alcohol, 
recovered his former professional stand- 
ing, gained financial competence, and 
paid off an outlawed debt of $20,000. in- 
dicating that moral character as well as 
physical and mental ability has recov- 
ered from the wreck. 

The Defeat of a Champion Pugilist. 

For twenty-five years Banty Bill kept 
a place in the ring. During the whole of 
his British championship and the first 
part of his American experience, he re- 
mained a temperate man ; not from any 
moral scruple, but because he knew that 
only so could he keep in condition. ..... 

He was getting older by this time, and 
he knew " that age must give him the 
count sooner or later, and he thought 
"what matter if that date come a few 
days sooner for a glass of champagne." 

But the drinking left its mark in flabby 
muscles, increasing weight. and worst of 
all in a weakening of the deadly punch 
which had been the secret of his fame as 
a pugilist More and more cham- 
pagne drowned his shame, as he hired 
himself to the proprietor of a Western 
dive, sparring at fifty dollars per nis^ht. 
This meant no sleep, and Bill's blood- 
shot eyes became haggard for want of 



it. There are never lacking recommend- 
ers of the deadly opiate, and before long 
he was getting his sleep on opium 
through the day. The dose was increas- 
ed and yet again, until the broken-down 
fighter was not worth even fifty dollars 
a night. Yet even as a drug fiend, his 
muscles were some asset, and when suf- 
ficiently in his senses to keep his feet, a 
saloonkeeper gave him five dollars to 
make a show for his patrons. It was a 
pitiful sight to see the drunk, more often 
drugged, pugilist thus standing at bay — 
his mighty strength, like Samson's, at 
the mercy of his enemies. 

Next he was left lying in the mud in 
the streets where he would have died had 
not the Salvationists come and rescued 
him body and soul. He recovered his 
strength sufficiently to whip a bully who 
had insulted the officer who rescued him, 
and ever afterward devoted it to a le- 
gitimate trade. 

The Help That Whisky Gave. 

Until her marriage Clara's only taste 
of liquor had been a sip from her father's 
wine-glass, and the young husband little 
knew the thirst he awakened when, com- 
ing home on wash day to find Clara's 
fair hair hanging in moist curls around 
her exhausted face, he suggested: 

**A drop of whisky would help .you 
through wash days, my girl." 

The advice taken, that drop of whisky 
did much more than help Clara through 
wash day. It helped her through her 
savings, through every instinct of birth 
and every barrier of breeding; it helped 
her out of her home, and' out, far out, on 
the dreary way of a drunkard's degrada- 
tion and destitution. In a few months 
after that first drink, Clara had caught 
up with her husband on the downward 
road, passed him, and was soon dragging 
him after her into further depths. 

The Logger's Big Barrier. 

"Billy" the Filer drew his wages and 
started happily for home. Swinging his 
legs from the rear of the "tote-wagon," 
and whistling a boyhood tune, he 
thought of the pleasure in store for him 
when he entered the old town. In imag- 
ination he saw the old home and g^reeted 
the old folks. Billy was rich, having 
spent none of his winter earnings. 

The tote road ended in the village 
street, and a saloon runner, waiting for 
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such as Billy, invited him to warmth and 
shelter in a near-by saloon. Here Billy's 
splendid intentions disappeared in the 
flow of inflaming liquors. 

"How long have you been in the 
woods this time, Billy?" asked the run- 
ner. 
, "The whole season; and the stuflF's all 
here." Billy drunkenly patted his pock- 
et where his precious wages were tucked 
away. "Give me another hot one. Make 
it strong." 

' The runner winked at the bartender; 
. and while the drink-mixer added the 
knock-out drops, he engaged the lumber- 
jack in conversation. In a few minutes 
Billy was unconscious. They dragged 
him into the rear room, removed his 
money and left him to sleep off the effect 
of the drug while they watched for other 
victims. 

Billy was dead-broke. He went back 
to the camps to dream of the old town, 
the old home, the old folks — and to hope 
for better luck next time. 

In a similar case the outcome differed 
slightly owing to the vigorous* interfer- 
ence of a muscular "sky-pilot." 

"You've had more than enough, Jack; 
time you turned in," said Mr. Higgins to 
a man who was drinking at the bar. 

"What's it to you?" aske.d the angry 
bartender; "mind your own business." . 

"This is my business," replied the 
minister. "This fellow is too drunk to 
know what he is doing, so I will take 
care of him." The minister took the 
drunken man by the arm to lead him 
out. 

"Til see you in hell before Til let you 
have him!" savagely yelled the drink- 
mixer, leaping over the bar to assault the 
missionary. But he reckoned without 
his host. The heavy arm of the preacher 
shot out and the bartender measured 
himself on the sawdust. 

"Here's one of your own to care for!" 
called Higgins to the proprietor. "When 
your man wakes up, tell him not to in- 
terfere with the cloth and its duties. I 
have to take care of the boys — that's my 
business." 

In another case the minister was able 
to rescue the lumberman's money as well 
as the man. An old man — Johnson — 
came directly from the camps to the min- 
ister's home. 

"Mr. Higgins, I've come to Robber's 



Roost to get cleaned out again," began 
the old man. "They've cleaned me out 
every year an' they'll do it again. I'm 
getting old, but I can't keep my money," 

"How much have you?" asked the big 
missionary ? 

"Two hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars," replied the old man; "but I won't 
have a cent in the mornin' — not a cent to 
show. They'll go through me for it all." 

The old man sat by the fire, his head in 
his hand. Down the weather-beaten 
cheeks great tears made their way. 

"You will have every cent of it," ans- 
wered the minister. "I'll run the game 
this time, I'll fix it for the gamblers ; but 
it will be straight for you. Hand over 
your cash — every cent of it. I'm your 
banker. You can't have the nroney until 
you're ready to place it into something 
permanent." 

Johnson's face lit up as he handed his 
wages to the minister. "Glory be ! We've 
done it, Higgins. I've made a safe land- 
in' ! the first time in years." 

While the old man rejoiced in his new 
safeguard a "runner" from one of the 
saloons knocked at the door and inquired 
for the lumberjack. 

"For what do you want him?" asked 
the missionary. 

"I have a little business to see him 
about," suavely replied the man. 

"Johnson has transacted all his busi- 
ness, Mr. Man," said the minister. "I 
have every cent of his cash and your 
whole gang can't get it from me. Now, 
you blood-sucker, hike, or I'll kick you 
off the premises! I know the game. 
Git." 

He departed, quickly and alone. 

Old man Johnson looked at the min- 
ister through moist lashes. "Made a 
landin,' Pilot, but too close for comfort.". 

On another occasion the minister suc- 
ceeded in saving a remnant of a man's 
vvages by a similar measure, but it would 
have failed if he had not wisely and 
promptly mailed the money to the man's 
family. A runner got the man drunk 
enough to demand his money back, but 
it was too late. .The mail was carrying 
it to a more deserving destination. 

One incident is recorded of an em- 
ployer safeguarding a hand past the 
"robber-roosts." Colin Campbell's old 
mother had not seen him for nineteen 
years. Colin had tried all these years to 
return to her; but he felt that he could 
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not go unless he was well-clothed and 
properly prosperous, and the saloons had 
kept him reduced to a working suit. Ea<:h 
year he happily left the camps with 
wages intact. 

"Tm goin' home to see her," he would 
tell his employers. "She'll be gettin' old 
now. She'll be glad to see me an' I'll 
siiK/ with her all summer. Good-bye — 
till fall." 

But Colin got no further than the city 
ofDuluth. He stopped there each spring 
to wash up and have one little drink. 
He intended to take only one, just one; 
but somehow — he could not explain it — 
he was not able to stop drinking as long 
as he had money. When he sobered up 
he wrote the mother that it was impos- 
sible to make the trip this year, then 
turned wearily back to the old logging 
firm to work another twelve months and 
'hope for better things. 

This had gone on for years. At the 
end of the nineteenth season, Scott, the 
superintendent of the company for which 
Colin worked, took the affair in his own 
hands. 

"You're going home this year, Colin. 
You're going to see your mother.*' 

"If I can get through Duluth !" replied 
Colin. 

"You're going this year all right, my 
boy," said the superintendent. It's 
about time she saw you — and I'm sure 
she will. You get no cash this time. I've 
bought your ticket to Montreal and some 
clothes; and when (you get home the 
year's wages will be waiting for you 
there. Now good-bye. Remember me 
to the mother." 

Colin went home that spring, the first 
time in nineteen years, and spent a hap- 
py summer with his old mother. 
Beer As a "Temperance" Drink. 

In the story of Jerry McCauley, writ- 
ten by S. H. Hadley, who succeeded him 
as superintendent of the Water St. Mis- 
sion, is the account of Jerry's first fall, 
after he had been converted in prison 
and helped to convert many of his fel- 
low convicts. On coming out "he took a 
room over a saloon; in fact there were 
few other places where one could get a 
room, and some one offered him a glass 
of beer. Beer was a new beverage to 
Jerry, as it was placed in the saloons 
after Jerry had been sent away. Some 
one said : "Why Jerry, a glass of beer 



won't hurt you." Jerry took ihe fatal 
glass and fell. 

"I would like to record here," says 
Hadley, my opinion of lager beer. "I 
think that if ever there was a holiday in 
hell, it was when lager beer was invent- 
ed. Thousands of good, honest house- 
wives and mothers bringing up families, 
doing their own work, weak and toil- 
worn, can be induced to take a glass of 
beer, and thereby become habitual 
drunkards; and yet under no conditions 
whatever would they take a glass* of 
whisky to begin with." 

Not only the housewafe herself, who • 
may be honest and hard-working, striv- 
ing hard to bring up her family right, 
but the children she sends for beer, are 
drawn in. They begin to taste out of 
curiosity, often, and the tasting develops 
the liking and the craving. With girls 
it is often the beginning of the down- 
ward step which ends, perhaps, in the 
river. 

The Missionary's Fall and Rise. 

Like thousands of mothers whose one 
great and instinctive fear for the future 
of their sons is the temptation to drink. 
Hadley's mother asked him to promise nev- 
er to touch a drop. He gave her th^ 
promise and kept it until his i8th year; 
then a friend of the family, a prominent 
business man, urged him until he finally 
•yielded. The arguments used were: "Do 
take a drink and be sociable." Then, 
when this was refused, "If you don't 
drink with me I will think that you feel 
yourself above me." 

The boy could not endure that accusa- 
tion and yielded. That first glass pro- 
duced an almost immediate change in his 
character. He soon began to drink wild- 
ly, and what was worse, induced his 
brother to drink. He was obliged to give 
up the study of medicine upon which he 
had entered, and became a professional 
gambler. For fifteen years afterward he 
rarely went to bed sober. Then when 
he was ready to try the bottom of the 
river, a sudden terror aroused by what 
seemed to him a vision of eternity seized 
him and brought him eventually to 
Jerry's mission where he was saved, to 
become a worthy successor in the saving 
of thousands of others. 

His brother also became a drunkard 
and, in spite of a fine career in the Civil 
War, sank to the lowest depths before he 
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was rescued, for an equally distinguished 
service, by the same brother who first led 
him to drink. 

A Missionary's Conclusion. 
"I do not believe," says Hadley, "that 
the appetite for strong drink is inherited 
from our parents any more than the ap- 
petite for potatoes or tprnips, but I do 
believe a child may inherit from its par- 
ents a nervous, sensitive and weak dis- 
position, a nature to which alcohol will 
act as a spur to a highstrung horse, and 
will cause him to fly to destruction. 

*'I have often noticed among the thou- 
sands of drunkards I have handled, that 
the fine, sympathetic fellows, the men 
with large imaginations, the kind, gen- 
erous men or women, who would sooner 
go hungry than see another starve, make 
the worst drunkards. 

**While the Christian people of New 
York City go to their comfortable beds 
in the long winter evenings, and spend 
the night in sweet refreshing sleep, thou- 
sands of men, yes, and women too, are 
walking, walking, walking all night long, 
all because of drink. In many cases these 
too have had good homes and loved ones, 
but drink has robbed them of all this. 
Thousands try hard to get the nickel that 
will get the drink and make them wel- 
come in the back room of some Raines 
law hotel, or give them liberty to stand 
in the rear of some dive ; but if they can- 
not get it they must walk, walk, walk. 
With no underclothing, with thjn clothes 
and their feet on the ground, many in 
their perambulations pass by the very 
places they once owned, or where they 
had at one time carried on a successful 
business. 

"The church should be kind to the 
drunkard because only by her consent 
can whisky be manufactured or sold. 
Everyone knows that the church has the 
power, or the balance of power, and if its 
members w6uUl stand together it could 
not be sold. 

"What must the rum-seller think when 
the good people and lawmakers of this 
city and state say to him : 

" *This is a bad business, a very bad 
business; it corrupts society, debauches 
our youth, fills our prisons and insane 
asylums ; it is a bad, bad business. Now, 
as it is such a wicked and corrupt trade, 
we cannot permit you to sell it for a li- 
cense fee of $200, but if you will pay us 



$800, you caa sell it all day and all night 
and Sundays, too. 

"So this man, with ill-disguised con- 
tempt for these good lawmakers, pays 
$800 and takes his chances of getting it 
out of the poor victim who is willing to 
barter his soul or sell his children's 
clothing or his own coat for a drink." 
***** 

Beer Civilization 

rlE brewers' advertis,cments have 
had much to say in the past of- the 
association between beer drinking 
and high states of civilization, and have 
singled out Germany, in particular, as an 
exemplification. But the path the German 
army has blazed through Belgium sug- 
gests associations of a very different char- 
acter. The torches that have fired de- 
fenseless Belgian homes throw a significant 
light upon these words of Dr. Forel pub- 
lished fourteen years ago (1900) in the 
American Journal of Insanity: 

"One only needs to study in Germany the 
*beer jokes,' beer conversation, and beer 
literature. They have stifled in young Ger- 
many the idealism, the taste for the classics 
and the finer mental pleasures throughout 
broad parts of the nation and in both sexes, 
to an extent that makes one cry for help. 
Among the academic youth of Germany, 
the drinking of beer has truly killed the 
ideals and the ethics and has produced an 
incredible vulgarity.'* 



ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Increasing demands for reliable infor- 
mation on the alcohol question, and for 
a more comprehensive review of its lit- 
erature have led to an enlargement of 
the SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE 
JOURNAL. 

The added pages and two added 
months of publication, July and August, 
will increase the cost. Hence THE 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS RAIS- 
ED TO $1.00 A YEAR. 

This issue is sent to many friends, 
who, it is hoped, will become regular 
subscribers. 



The delay in the October number has been caused by 
unusual pressure of work in the printing office. The 
editors hope that hereafter a more punctual publication 
each month will be possible. 
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How Exterminate the Evil 

A CORRESPONDENT, writing for 
material and suggestions to aid in 
the preparation of a paper on alco- 
holism, asks, "What is the best way of ex- 
terminating the alcohol evil ?" 

To answer this question is to offer off- 
hand the solution to a problem over which 
the whole world is puzzling, and hence it 
would seem presumptuous. But it is really 
no more so than man*s attempt to dispel 
darkness. The first little rush light and oil 
lamp were quite presumptuous against the 
night's blackness, but they led the way to 
the aceteline lamp and luminous mantel, 
the arc light, and the search light, that turn 
night into day . 

The first little attempt to cure alcoholism 
by urging a moderate use of that which 
caused it, served only to show the extent 
of the disease. Likewise the attempt to 
check it by fewer or higher-priced Hcenses 
has only created monopolies for the bene- 
fit of the keener and more unscrupulous 
retailers. In spite of these, alcoholism has 
continued, showing that its fundamental 
causes are not reached by these means. 

Men drink because others drink; be- 
cause custom has associated drink with 
common, every-day occurrences; because 
the momentary animation felt after a drink 
appears, to the weakened judgment, to 
make the mind keener; because the dulling 
effects of alcohol deceive the drinker into 
thinking that it cures his ills and discom- 
forts ; because he thinks he can take it or 
leave it alone, while the diseased craving 
it causes is fnstening itself upon him; be- 
cause of the false idea that as long as the 



drinker can walk and talk straight he is not 
harmed; because of the widespread idea 
that there is no harm in taking a little. 

These are the causes, and as long as they 
exist the consequent alcohol evil will con- 
tinue. The darkness of the ignorance about 
alcohol, like the darkness of night, can be 
dispelled by letting in the light. The places 
to be lighted are determined by the par- 
ticular form of ignorance to be dispelled. 
The lamplighters are all those who have 
learned the facts called for and can pre- 
sent them, in verbal, written or printed 
form, where needed. 

A continuous, increasing procession 
of lamplighters will exterminate the alcohol 
evil by dispelling the ignorance which fos- 
ters it. 

Picked Up By a Country Roadside 

ttO^Y, MRS. SMITH, did you hear 

^S about the awful automobile acci- 
'^-^ dent at W. yesterday? Mr. T.^ 
who runs this garage downtown, was in a 
machine with four other men. It turned 
turtle and he was hurt so bad they had to 
take him to the hospital. He hasn't come 
to, least he hadn't when I was down street 
just now, and they are afraid he will die. 
Too bad, isn't it? And they say the men 
didn't know what they were about because 
they had been drinking liquor." 

Thus an excited youngster of French 
Canadian descent related the choice bit of 
local news of the day. 

'* Liquor gets people into a good many 
mishaps." commented his listener. 

"Well, anyliow, there won't be so much 
drinking when we boys are grown up," was 
the * unlooked-for reply. "We've learned 
better." 

A match between the baseball teams of a 
certain two New England towns is the 
sporting event of the season for two or 
three thousand young people. Three ganxes 
were fought through this summer. The 
teams were so evenly matched in ability 
that the score was close, but in each game, 
after an exciting contest, the A team won. 

^'What's the reason our team has been 
whipped three times in succession?" asked 
a fan interested in the defeated B team. 

"I don*t know for sure," replied an ob- 
servant young fellow. "The men seem to 
be of equal ability. The only possible 
reason I can suggest is that some of our 
men drink, and the A men don't." 
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^otes from tl)e >iPar Zone 



The Alcohol Question Enters the 
World's Armies. 

One of the temperance societies of Ger- 
many — ^the abstaining philologists — ^is ap- 
pealing for funds to pay for sending a copy 
of the Kaiser's Murvvick speech to every 
German soldier and sailor. In the appeal 
it is stated that to the Kaiser belongs the 
credit of having recognized the bearing of 
the alcohol question to efficiency when it 
was yet a sealed book to thousands of the 
educated classes. Its recognition in Ger- 
man military circles is denoted by the fact 
that from the time mobilization began the 
retailing of alcoholic liquors in all railroad 
stations to soldiers or civilians has been 
strictly forbidden, even in the classic beer- 
land of Bavaria. 

The society in question is thankful that 
the Germans were awakened to the in- 
compatibility of alcohol and efficiency be- 
fore their neighbors to the right and left. 
Besides the fact that the military circles in 
Russia are now awake to the question, the 
philologists appear to see a special signifi- 
cance in the order of the Czar issued last 
June. 

A Thanksgiving Letter. 

At the beginning of the war the authori- 
ties in Silesia issued an order prohibiting 
the sale of spirits, and the editor of the 
Upper Silesian Traveler has since been re- 
ceiving touching letters from the working 
women thanking heaven and the authorities 
for this order. One of these letters the 
editor has published. It is addressed to the 
head of the government and reads: "We 
.do not know how to thank you and the 
other gentlemen who have made it impossi- 
ble for the men to get liquor. // it could 
only he so always! To those who have 
brought about this closing of the saloons 
•great good will come, for we are praying 
tio God every day in churches for those 
who have given us this peace in our homes. 
If only the bazaar would now stop giving 
out beer!" 

The Leaven Working. 

An incident that occurred on one of the 
German troop trains as reported in Der 
Alkoholgegner, August 15, 1914, shows 



that the Kaiser's temperance teaching is 
beginiftng to permeate his army. As a 
crowded train was just about to leave a 
station a drunken peasant was bundled 
aboard into a carload of other recruits and 
at once began making a great noise. A 
fellow recruit walked up to him and, box- 
ing him soundly on the ear, demanded: 
"What do you mean, you wretch, soakii^ 
yourself like this in these awful times 
when the Kaiser depends on having our 
heads clear for meeting the enemy? What 
would become of us if everyone did as you 
have done? We have got to have sober 
men to stand at their posts I" 

When the drunken man had stared at 
his castigator a moment he seemed sudden- 
ly to become .completely sober, and extend- 
ing his hand he said: "You are right, 
comrade." 

The Good Templars. 

International "Good Templary, organized 
as it is in all nations and holding its Inter- 
national Supreme Lodge Session in Nor- 
way just as the war broke out, had the 
painful experience of seeing its members 
torn from their brotherly conferences and 
suddenly ordered home to fight each other. 

The international session was honored 
by the opening of the University to one o( 
its receptions and the attendance of the 
King. The president of the Storthing pre- 
sided, and many leading people of the city 
were present. Emphasis was placed upon 
the importance of making educational 
work a special feature for the juvenile de- 
partment, not with occasional lessons on 
various topics, but by pursuing a systematic 
plan covering the whole field of temperance 
knowledge. 

Lord Kitchener to the British Soldier. 

— You haV^e to perform a task which will 
need your courage your energy and your 
patience. . . . 

In this new experience you may find 
temptation both in wine and women. You 
must entirely resist both temptations. . . . 
— The Independent. 

The German Soldiers are presented 
with gifts of everything except alcoholic 
drink, for an order has gone forth from 
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the Kaiser that, under no pretext, ex- 
cept for medical purposes is anyone to 
offer a soldier an intoxicant. The penal- 
ties for breaking this order are severe. — 
J. Jequier, The Boston Herald, Aug. i8, 
1914. 

Russians, Too. 

The war in Europe is being conducted 
on strictly teetotal lines as far as the Brit- 
ish and the Russians are concerned. Lord 
Kitchener, as secretary of state for war, 
has strictly forbidden the drinking of al- 
cohol by the British officers and soldiers 
now in the field against the Germans, and 
a similar edict has been issued by theRus- 
sion generalissimo, Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholaiovitch, who has been backed up in 
the matter by the Czar. 

Emperor Nicholas has gone to the length 
of issuing a ukase closing all the saloons 
and public drinking places throughout his 
entire dominions for the duration of the 
war. As at least a third of the entire reve- 
nue of Russia has until now. been derived 
from the sale of alcoholic drinks, it can 
readily be understood what an immense 
importance both the Czar and the Grand 
Duke must attach to the total abstinence of 
the officers and soldiers now in the field. — 
Marquise de Fontenoy in Chicago Tribune, 
Sept.. 6, 1914. 

A Check On the English Publican. 

The financial stress occasioned by the 
war, the rise in the price of paper, and 
the closing of many channels of informa- 
tion have decided the United Kingdom Al- 
liance to reduce the size of the Alliance 
Ne7vs and Temperance Reformer and is- 
sue it monthly instead of weekly. 



The last weekly issue, September 3, rec- 
ords the passage of a bill occasioned by 
the war, for temporary restriction of the 
sale, consumption and supply of intoxicat- 
ing liquor. The measure was introduced 
and promoted by the government at the 
request of the naval and military authori- 
ties to check to some extent the reckless 
manner in which the publicans have been 
serving the soldiers and recruits. 

The teeth of the bill were largely drawn 
by an amendment which left the initiative 
in putting the order into effect with the 
chief of police. Then, too, the closing 
hour for the public house may not be fixed 
earlier than 9 o'clock unless the order has 
the approval of the secretary of state, who 
is reported to be entirely friendly to "the 
trade." Large bodies of working men are 
reported to be among those \vho petitioned 
for the restriction. They were moved by 
the desire to lessen the temptations of poor 
people to waste money on drink at a time 
when work may be scarte and food and 
other necessaries of life dearer. The need 
of the restriction is apparent from reports 
of painful scenes of intoxication witnessed 
in men who were parting from their loved 
ones perhaps for the last time. 

Lord Kitchener, in addition to his noted 
appeal to the soldiers against drinking, 
which every trooper carries with him to 
the war, has strongly disapproved of the 
public house practice of advertising and 
displaying war news inside, as a means ot 
luring men in to drink. He is as em- 
phatic now as he was in Africa about cut- 
ting down war luggage to the essentials 
and regarding liquor as non-essential. 
* 



XJl^^at ^5 Hit t^e yUaQazitids 



WHEN the people decide that the 
truth is being told .about the 
alcoholic liquor trade, the 
money value w^ill not count, for con- 
science aroused puts the value of a man 
above all other things. — Editorial in the 
National Liquor Dealers* Journal, Sept. 
10, 1913. 

What Seven Men Said. 
A group of men casually came togeth- 
er at a dinner party the other evening, 



and one happened to look over th^ table, 
which the women had just left, and com- 
mented on the little alcohol that had" 
been consumed. And here is what these 
men said: 

The first was a business man of large 
interests : *T wouldn^t think of voting fpr 
state Prohibition, but let National Pro- 
hibition come up and it will have my 
vote in a minute. Drinking has become 
an economic issue, and I am willing to 
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give up my whisky and soda for the good 
of the many." 

The second was a large employer of 
men, some eighteen thousand: "I am 
ready for National Prohibition; up to 
this time it has seemed a far-away ideal 
to me; now I see it as a pure efficiency 
measure." 

The third was a clear-seeing Irishman : 
*'Alcohol has been the curse of my 
people. I have stopped taking it, after 
forty years of occasional drinking, and 
my vote is ready for National Prohibi- 
tion." 

"Go ahead," said the fourth man, a 
railroad official of high standing: "I am 
ready for it personally, and so are all the 
officials of our road." 

A physician was the fifth: "Medicine 
can do without it; science is against it; 
the old idea of alcohol as a food is ex- 
ploded. I am all ready with my vote for 
National Prohibition." 

It was a club man who spoke next: 
**When I see drinking among the caddies 
at our club, and our caddy-master silly 
with it, I am ready to give up my cock- 
tail and vote against the whole business." 

And, last of all, was a wholesale dealer 
in liquor who started the talk and who 
finished with this significant statement: 
** You're right; we are seeing the hand- 
writing on the wall. I said at a meeting 
of our wholesale liquor dealers the other 
evening that we didn't have five years 
of life ahead of us. Strange as it may 
seem to you I would vote for National 
Prohibition. It's for the best all around." 

Not a dissenting voice! — Ladies* Home 
Journal, Sept., 1914. 

Drink and Vice. 

The legislative committees investigat- 
ing vice have not yet had the courage to 
attack this, the evil which leads to the 
ruin of more girls than does anything 
else. But it will not be long before com- 
missions will begin to inquire how many 
victims made their first misstep through 
drink. When such investigations are scien- 
tifically made, the records will show more 
lives ruined and souls blasted because of a 
moral sense benumbed through drink than 
from any other one thing. 

And this is the knowledge that will 
sound the final doom of the liquor traffic. 
For, if to the other evils for which it 
must answer — wrecked homes, widows. 



fatherless children and crowded asylums 
and jails — there is added the responsi- 
bility for the degradation and enslave- 
ment to vice of uncounted women, there 
is no power on earth that will be able to 
save it from annihilation^ — Philadelphia 
North American. 

A War Against Intemperance. 

It would appear that the war against 
universal peace may actually be a war 
against intemperance. The armies and 
navies of today represent the most effic- 
ient fighting forces that the nations can 
command. No device, no agency that will 
contribute to their power and prepared- 
ness, is willingly neglected. Health is 
a prime consideration in this respect. 
Field Marshal Earl Kitchener is reported 
to have counseled the English soldiers to 
abstain from drinking while abroad, re- 
minding them that their duty cannot be 
done unless health is preserved. The men 
were cautioned to keep constantly on 
g^ard against excesses. The German 
Emperor is said to have forbidden the 
"treating" of the soldiers in his armies. 
The sale of absinthe, imported by French 
soldiers in an earlier war, when alcohol 
was used to fight fever, has been re- 
stricted in Paris. 

It is of slight consequence whether or 
not these rumors are entirely correct. 
They represent the current tendencies, 
which are undeniable by anyone who has 
watched the recent decisions of Ameri- 
can naval authorities in the face of not a 
little apparently adverse criticism couch- 
ed in the usual phrases concerning per- 
sonal liberty. The truth is, that "the 
relation of alcohol and fighting has been 
squarely met, and the fact admitted that 
they are not compatible." A recent edi- 
torial writer has expressed this by saying 
that a temperate army was something not 
conceived of in the old theories of war; 
but a drunkard is today as much out of 
place in an army as he would be on a 
battleship. As every great conflict, 
whether of church or state, of labor or 
commerce, has brought out some per- 
manent good, however clouded it may 
temporarily have been by the liquor is- 
sues at stake, so the horrible strife which 
the world is now experiencing many ac- 
tually by developing a war against in- 
temperance — a permanent advantage of 
no mean proportions. — Journal of the 
American Medical Assn., Sept. la, 1914. 
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THROUGH EUROPE ON THE EVE OF 
WAR. By Frederick Lynch, D.D., New 

York. The Church Peace Union. 

To awake in one's berth and be told 
that the track is torn up by an invading army; 
to be a part of an assembly to promote 
world peace, while in the street below, mil- 
itary bands and gaily decorated soldiers are 
inciting the population to enlist in the war; 
to be forced to leave the conference hur- 
riedly and pass for a day and a night through 
territory hustling with military preparation, 
was the experience of Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
secretary of the Church Peace Union, at the 
first World's Peace Conference. In "Through 
Europe On the Eve of War," published since 
his return, he has given a very clear account of 
the conditions abroad. He sees the policy of 
national armament to be absolutely valueless 
for ensuring world peace, and condemns the 
whole struggle as being devoid of any rational 
cause. Not the least of its ills are the orgies 
of drunkenness and the free reign to all that is 
brutal in man, which war promotes. 



THE SALVAGE OF MEN. By Agnes L. 
Palmer. New York; Fleming H. Revell 
Company, Price, $i.oo. 

Fourteen cases are here recorded of lives 
practically wrecked, with nothing but despair 
and death ahead of them, when the Salvation 
Army found and rescued them. All are cases 
that have since stood for years, showing that 
the work of regeneration was genuine. The 
types selected for the record are of the widest 
variety, but among both the high and the low, 
originally, are those whose downfall was di- 
rectly due to drink, and others whose environ- 
ment was made degrading by drink. The pur- 
pose of the book being to show the power of 
religion in lifting the degraded, the question of 
drink is touched upon only indirectly, but ex- 
perience with it has led to conclusions which 
occasionally stand out in the narrative like 
the following: 

"So does drink destroy and disfigure all that 
is best of a man's character, while its ruthless 
claws pick clean his career." 

Books of this kind are especially valuable for 
those whose environment is so far removed 
from such misery that they do not sufficiently 
realize the seriousness of it, the pity of it, and 
the importance of changing the conditions that 
lead to it 

THE SALOON UNDER THE SEARCH- 
LIGHT. By George R. Stuart New 
York; Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, pa- 
per 20 cents; cloth, 35 cents. 

The scientific facts which condemn the saloon 
are presented in a way which makes them very 
readable without violation to truth. Particu- 
larly striking is the line-up of characters for 



and against liquor interests and the chapters 
showing the relation of the saloonkeeper to our 
American institutions and to certain phases of 
outlaw life. The book is by no means ex- 
haustive, but contains suggestions for the 
treatment of some of the popular arguments 
advanced by saloon men. 
♦ 

THE PARISH OF THE PINES. By Thomas 
D. Whittles. New York; Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. Price, $1.00. 

The lumber business of the United States is 
estimated by the author as employing about 
400,000 men. Those who work in the logging 
camps all winter and in the spring come out 
of the woods with their season's wages in 
their pockets are regarded by the liquor trade 
as legitimate prey. How the men are lured by 
saloon "runners" to go in and take a drink and 
there made drunk or drugged if necessary, is 
vividly pictured in this story of a muscular 
missionary, Frank Higgins, who makes it his 
business to take care of the loggers. He ac- 
complishes his work in a way that wins the de- 
votion of the men, the aid of the lumber com- 
panies, and the enmity of the liquor dealers. 

The opportunity of the liquor interests at 
the edge of the forest is similar to that ol 
seaport places where the sailor returning from 
long deprivation of all-round social intercourse 
is met by harpies who hold out a false wel- 
come until they have secured his cash. With- 
out the aid of alcohol and drugs this opera- 
tion could not be so quickly and easily per- 
formed. "The Parish of the Pines" will help 
civilization to class these tools of the highway- 
man with swords and pistols, in its legislation 
for the protection of life and property. 

DOWN IN WATER STRRET. By Samuel H. 
Hadley. New York; Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, $1.00. 

The power of the Gospel to effect an escape 
from the grip of the drink habit in the last 
stages has unquestionable witnesses among the 
missionaries of the slums. This, offered by the 
Jerry McCauley mission, is the secret of its 
wonderful success in transforming the lowest 
of humanity's scum into useful citizens of the 
Republic. 

"Down in Water Street" is a collection of 
life stories of those who have been thus res- 
cued and these are of great interest to the 
temperance worker, because of the fact that 
in so many instances, drink is the great con- 
tributing factor to their downfall. Here we 
realize the actual suffering needlessly inflicted, 
the lives sacrificed or wasted and the bitterness 
of the struggle to regain lost manhood. In 
reading such life histories the question of re- 
sponsibility must arise in all normally consti- 
tuted minds that have been trained m moral 
perception. 
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The Survey is a co-operative, educational, non-commercial venture, for all who 
believe that progress in this country hinges on social service. It is full of optimism, it 
mixes vision and good sense. It has been called the most inspiring journal in 
America for those who have the courage to face the evils of today in order to gain the 
experience necessary to shape tomorrow. 

The Survey examines life and labor at the point where they fail and brings to the 
search for the remedy the hard-won experience, the analysis and the judgment, and 
still more important, the ideals of the social and civic workers of the country. Among 
these Jane Addams, Robert A. Woods, Alexander M. Johnson and Florence Kelley are 
regular contributors. 

The Survey covers the fields of health, industry, court work, prison reform, 
education, recreation, fire prevention, child labor, church work, institutional care of 
dependents and defectives and experiments in the rehabilitation of white slaves, drug 
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Handbook of 

Modern Facts About 

Alcohol 

Bj GORA FRANCES STODDARD 



A valuable, compact, attractive presenta- 
tion of the results of the most careful studies 
of alcohol in its relation to child-life, mental 
and physical ability, skill, endurance, acd- 
denU, disease and general social welfare. 

Illustrated by SO full page drawings and 
diagrams, many printed in colors. 

The only book of the kind in the English 
language. Paper $.50, Ooth %.7S. 



Ao Important Pamphlet 

Alcohors Ledger 
In Industry 

By Cora Prancts Stoddard. 



Deals with the part that alcohol plays in 
accidents and other industrial losses, such as 
sickness, retarded recovery, occupation dis- 
eases, reduction of muscular capacity, as 
well as skill and endurance, etc. 

Single copy, 10 cents. 



Twdre "lodiistrial" Leaflets 

To slip in your correspondence envelopes. 
Per set, 10c. 
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The Sdentiiic Temperance Federation 

Was Organized in 1906 as a Bureao of 
Information on the Akohol Question 



It Maintains a special Library which includes the important publications in 
all languages relating to the effects of alcoholic and other drug habits. 

It Co-operates with other temperance, religious, health and social welfare or- 
ganizations such as the Anti-Saloon League, The National Temperance 
Society, the Church Temperance Societies, The Young People's Society 
of Christian Endeavor, Young Men's Christian Association, Sunday 
School Associations, Women's Clubs and Civic Leagues, in both securing 
and disseminating important information on the Alcohol Question. 

It Promotes original Investigation, wherever possible, of the effects of alco- 
holism upon health, industrial efficiency, business and social welfare. 

It Publishes the results of its researches, investigation and translations in a 
monthly paper— THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE JOURNAL— 
and in leaflet and pamphlet form in simple, popular language. 

It Furnishes for sale or rental sets of Lantern Slides, with reading lectures, 
which illustrate by pictures and diagrams important relations of drink 
to individual and social welfare. 

It Supplies an interesting and impressive Traveling Exhibit which consists 
of a set of 50 large posters and ten unique models in which important 
Facts are made especially realistic by means of appropriate objects. 

"Your exhibit was one of the splendid features of the Educational Department of the 

Fair and was praised by everyone who visited that department." — ^T., Secretary, Fair 

Association. 



The Sdentific Tempenuice FederatioD Needs 

More orders for its literature and other supplies, that the small proceeds may 
help to make more and better supplies possible. 

More members to help circulate its educational material and help provide 
for its necessary expenses. 

More contributors and sustaining members to make up the deficit between 
the above sources of income and the amount needed to fulfill its oppor- 
tunities and maintain its efficiency. 



23 Trull Street^ Boston, Massachusetts 
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Can Insurance Experience Be Applied to 
Lengthen Life? 

By Arthur Hunter^ 

Chairman Central Bureau Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investigation ; Actuary New York 

Life Insurance Company 



I HAVE stated my subject as a ques- 
tion, "Can insurance experience be 
applied to lengthen life?" and the 
answer is simple: It can. I have no 
doubt that the knowledge which the life 
insurance companies have acquired from 
their investigations regarding the mortal- 
ity among their policyholders may be ap- 
plied by individuals towards lengthening 
their own lives; but the difficulty arises 
of getting such information before the 
public in a form which can be readily un- 
derstood. 

The investigations undertaken by the 
companies were primarily intended to as- 
sist them in determining which types of 
persons could be safely accepted for in- 
surance at the regular rates of premium, 
which types should be charged an extra 
premium, and which should be declined. 
The purpose of the preparation of these 
statistics was not to excite public interest 
or curiosity, but for actua^ use in a great 
business. No haphazard methods have 
been used, but the most approved and 
scientific known to actuaries and medical 
directors ; their knowledge of mortality is 
based upon the actual experience of com- 
panies with all sorts and conditions of 
men and women, and naturally appears 
in the form of statistics. True progress 
in any science is made through recording 
the result of actual experience or of ex- 
periments, and my statistics will be of 

From an address at the Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, December 
10, 1914. Italics ours. 



this nature. They will constitute, in fact, 
a brief record of what has happened to 
mankind under certain conditions, and 
will not be difficult for the layman to fol- 
low. 

A Study by Forty-Three Companies — 
2,000,000 Lives 

Forty-three of the leading life insur- 
ance companies in the United States and 
Canada agreed in 1969 to prepare their 
collective experience on many different 
classes of insured. They decided to put 
the investigation into the hands of the 
Acturial Society of America and the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors. The companies supplied their 
records on about 2,000,000 lives, covering 
a period of twenty-five years. It is the 
largest and most comprehensive investi- 
gation ever undertaken by insurance com- 
panies anywhere. The object of the in- 
vestigation was to determine from past 
experience the types of lives among 
which the companies had a higher mor- 
tality than the average. The results of 
the investigation have appeared in four 
volumes, and the fifth is in press. 

The Classes Studied 
The insured were divided into many 
classes, of which the following are the 
chief groups : 

1. Those who were in occupations in- 
volving hazard ; 

2. Those who had a family history of 
consumption ; 
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3. Those who had a defect in their per- 
sonal history, such as an attack of ap- 
pendicitis, renal colic, rheumatism, syph- 
ilis, etc. 

4. Those whose physical condition was 
not normal, as shown by indications such 
as a high pulse, irregular pulse, albumen 
in urine, etc.; 

5. Those whose habits with regard to 
alcoholic beverages were not satisfactory 
in the past, or who used liquor steadily 
at the time of application for insurance. 

6. Those who were distinctly over- 
weight or underweight. 

Before describing these classes I should 
like to emphasize the fact that all the 
lives involved in the investigation had 
been carefully examined by competent 
physicians, and that, in general, the more 
hazardous the occupation, or the greater 
the defect in physical condition, in family 
history, or in personal history, the more 
care was taken in selecting the lives. In 
order to determine the relative mortality, 
a standard or "measuring rod" was pre- 
pared, representing average mortality 
among insured lives, based upon the ex- 
perience of the forty-three companies 
among all their insured. When a class 
is said to have 10 per cent, extra mortal- 
ity, it means that where the experience 
of the companies would have resulted in 
100 deaths among their insured as a 
whole, there were 1 10 deaths in the speci- 
fied class. Another way of making the 
needed comparison is by showing the 
number of years by which the average 
lifetime will be reduced, and this manner 
of exhibiting the degree of hazard will be 
used in some cases. In this connection 
it may be well to point out that a reduc- 
tion in the average lifetime of say five 
years among a large group of men is a 
serious matter. It does not mean that 
five years is taken off the lifetime of only 
those who have reached age 65 or 70, but 
that the average lifetime of all men is re- 
duced by five years. If in an occupation 
employing many men, such as mining, 
there were such a reduction, it would 
mean an economic waste in the United 
States equivalent to about five years of 
the lifetime of one million men, or a re- 
duction of their productive lifetime by 
about one-sixth. . . . 

[A summary was given here of facts 
ascertained about railroad and mining in- 
dustries.] 



A High Mortality in the Liquor Business 

There is a general impression that sa- 
loonkeepers do not live as long as per- 
sons in non-hazardous occupation, but it 
is not generally known that most clctsses 
which are connected with either the manu- 
facture or sale of liquor have a high mor- 
tality. Among saloon proprietors, wheth- 
er they attend the bar or not, there was an 
extra mortality of 70 per cent.; and the 
causes of deatn indicated that a free use of 
alcoholic beverages had caused many of the 
deaths. The hotel proprietors who attend 
the bar either occasionally or regularly had 
as high a mortality as the saloonkeepers, 
i. e., the lifetime was reduced about sfx 
years on the average on account of their 
occupation. The mortality among those 
connected with breweries was about one- 
third above the normal. The large class 
of proprietors of wholesale liquor houses 
had an extra mortality of about one-fifth. 
In the fourteen subdivisions of the trades 
connected with the manufacture or sale of 
alcohol, there was only one class which had 
a normal mortality, and that was the dis- 
tillery proprietors. 

The facts regarding the adverse effect on 
longetnty of engaging in the liquor trade 
are such that, if they were generally known, 
young men who are easily tempted would 
be deterred from entering this business. 

The high mortality in some of the oc- 
cupations to which reference has been 
made must not be ascribed to the men 
having other defects, such as a tubercular 
family history. When there was any de- 
fect in the physical condition, in the fam- 
ily record, in the habits of life, etc., the 
insured was not included in the investi- 
gation of the mortality of men in the oc- 
cupation. In the same way, in investigat- 
ing the mortality of insured with a defect 
in family record or personal condition, no 
men in hazardqjus occupations were in- 
cluded in the groups investigated. . . . 
Habits As To Alcoholic Beverages 

Nothing has been more conclusively 
proved than that a steady, free use of al- 
coholic beverages, or occasional excesses, 
are detrimental to the individual. 

In my judgment it has also been proved 
beyond peradventure of doubt that total 
abstinence from alcohol is of value to hu- 
manity; it is certain that abstainers live 
longer than persons who use alcoholic bev- 
erages. The low mortality among abstain- 
ers may not be due solely to abstinence 
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from alcohol, but to abstinence from to- 
bacco, and to a careful regard for one's 
physical well-being. 

Policy-Holdcrs Who Had Been Occasion- 
ally Immoderate 

Among the men who admitted that 
they had taken alcohol occasionally to 
excess in the past, but whose habits were 
considered satisfactory when they were 
insured, there were 289 deaths, while 
there would have been only 190 deaths 
had this group been made up of insured 
lives in general. The extra mortality zvas, 
therefore, over 50 per cent,, which was 
equivalent to a reduction in the average 
life of these men of over four years. 

If this means that four years would be 
cut off the end of the average normal 
lifetime of each man, there are many who 
would consider that "the game was worth 
the candle;" but it means that in each 
year a number of men will die at an 
earlier age than they should. For ex- 
ample, at age 35, the expectation of life 
is thirty-two years ; in the first year after 
that age, instead of, say, nine persons 
dying, there would probably be twelve 
deaths; that is, three men would each 
lose thirty-two years of life; in the next 
year probably four men would each lose 
thirty-one years of life, etc. As a matter 
of fact, many immoderate drinkers would 
live longer than thirty-two years, but not 
nearly so many as would live if they had 
been moderate drinkers, and far fewer 
than if they had been total abstainers from 
alcohol. 

The Case of the Daily Moderate Drinkers 

With regard to men who had used al- 
coholic beverages daily but not to excess, 
the experience of the companies was di- 
vided into two groups : (a) men who took 
two glasses of beer, or a glass of whisky, 
or their equivalent, a day; (b) men who 
took more than the foregoing amount, 
but were not considered by the com- 
panies to drink to excess. The mortality 
in the second group was found to be fully 
50 per cent, greater than in the first — an 
excellent argument for moderation in the 
use of alcoholic beverages. The forego- 
ing result does not mean that the large 
excess mortality in Class (b) was due to 
their drinking a little more each day than 
those in Class (a). It is probable that 
among those who were very moderate 
users of alcoholic beverages there were 



comparatively few who eventually used 
liquor immoderately; but among those 
who took more than a glass of whisky or 
its equivalent a day there were probably 
a goodly number who increased their 
daily consumption after having applied 
for insurance, and who eventually drank 
to an immoderate extent. Part of the haz- 
ard from alcoholic beverages lies in the 
user's losing the pozver to limit himself to a 
moderate consumption. 

Extra Mortality Among Reformed Men 

Among the men whose habits were 
formerly intemperate but who had re- 
formed for at least two years prior to 
their acceptance by the insurance com- 
panies, the extra mortality was fully 30 
per cent.; i. e., their average lifetime was 
reduced by about three years. This excess 
mortality is partly due to the effect of pre- 
vious intemperate habits in undermining 
the system and partly to a proportion of 
the persons relapsing into their old habits. 

In the foregoing classes men who were 
in the liquor business, or in any other oc- 
cupation involving hazard, were exclud- 
ed. 

Lower Mortality of Abstainers 

The Committee of the Medico-Actuar- 
ial Mortality Investigation did not make 
a report on the mortality among total ab- 
stainers, but sufficient statistics have been 
published by individucU companies to jus- 
tify the statement that persons who have 
always been total abstainers have a mortal- 
ity during the zvorking years of life of 
about one-half of that among those who 
use alcohol to the extent of at least two 
glasses of whisky per day. 

How Russia's Prohibition Can Make 
Good War Losses of Life. 

In view of this, the effect of Prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic beverages in Russia must be very 
great. If the government of Russia car- 
ies out its present intention to abolish 
permanently all forms of alcoholic bev- 
erages, the saving in human life will be 
enormous. It is not too much to say that 
the loss of 500,000 men as the result of 
the present warfare could be made good 
in less than ten years through complete 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages by 
all the inhabitants of Russia. In the New 
York Times of November 19th a former 
member of the DuniaT* a man who has 
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worked for prohibition in Russia for many 
years, Michael Dimitrovitch Tchelisheff, 
states that already the results of the ab- 
stinence of vodka are seen in the peas- 
ants; "they are beginning to look like a 
different race." He states that in the fac- 
tories the efficiency of the worker has 
greatly increased, that women and children 
who suffered from violence of the husband 
and father through his addiction to vodka 
"suddenly found themselves in an undream- 
ed-of paradise. There were no blows, 
no insults, and no rough treatment. There 
was bread on the table, milk for the babies, 
and a fire in the kitchen." 

A Non-Partisan Investigation. 

In conclusion it should perhaps be stat- 
ed that the statistics of the Medico-Ac- 
tuarial Mortality Investigation were not 



compiled with intent to prove or disprove 
a particular theory, as so frequently hap- 
pens when partisans engage in the prepa- 
ration of statistics in support of their 
point of view. The companies put their 
records in the hands of a committee of 
actuaries and medical directors and ask- 
ed them to determine what the true ex- 
perience has been. The statistics, there- 
fore, represent the facts. 

This investigation shows effects of in- 
correct living and frequently indicates 
the way in which improvement may be 
made. The officers of the companies are 
glad to have such information given to 
the public, since they know it will be of 
direct benefit in reducing the death rate 
and because they are interested also in 
such matters from the standpoint of the 
general welfare. 



^^e ^ewTE6ucatlon 



A Well-Organized City Campaign 

By Rev. John S. Burns, South Bend, Indiana. 



EDUCATION and legislation make 
temperance work eflFective and 
permanent. There are many tem- 
perance organizations that can and should 
be working more as a unit. There are 
many other organizations in sympathy 
with the temperance movement that 
would be willing to partly unite in 
pushing a Temperance Education Cam- 
paign. All such organizations could 
send delegates and compose Union Tem- 
perance Commissions to conduct definite 
Educational Campaigns of seven or eight 
months' duration. 

This is just what we are doing in South 
Bend and Mishawaka, Indiana, and what 
we feel should be done in many other 
"wet" cities throughout the country. 
Therefore we give our plan of campaign, 
our experience and offer the wealth of 
organized and outlined material for use 
in other cities. 

Unity of Plan 

We have gathered our suggestions and 
material by means of some forty letters 
sent to various places where campaigns 
have been conducted and literature was 
to be had. Letters, posters, leaflets, $15 
worth of books, papers, etc., were receiv- 



ed, and from these a campaign outline 
was made and material for it gathered. 
Many of the campaigns conducted, pos- 
ters, etc., used in other places seemed to 
be scattering in their presentation of the 
facts, and in many cases did not cover 
the facts on all the different phases of 
the liquor question. Our endeavor has 
been to make an outline that would cover 
the facts relative to the six main di- 
visions of this question: Politics, Econ- 
omy, Labor, Society, Health, and Char- 
acter. We are presenting the facts in 
the order given. A month is given to 
each of the six main divisions and a week 
to each of the four or five subdivisions of 
these main divisions, and at the close of 
the six months we shall give a week's re- 
view to each main division, making thir- 
ty-one weeks in all. 

The purpose is to present only one 
phase of the question at a time, and so to 
concentrate the attention of the people 
on one thing at a time that it makes a 
lasting impression. 

These facts are being presented in many 
ways. Each presentation of a particular 
division or subdivision is consistent and 
simultaneous with all the other presenta- 
tions. ^ 1 
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The Newspapers 

Each day a one-column news article 
appears in the leading newspaper, The 
Tribune. No charge for this. These six 
articles are condensed into two, are trans- 
lated and appear in the bi-weekly Polish 
paper. (No charges.) These six articles 
are also condensed into one. It is trans- 
lated, and appears in the weekly Hungar- 
ian paper. 

These daily articles are summed up in 
a cartoon article two columns wide by 
seven inches long which comes out in 
each Saturday's paper. 

Leaflets for Distribution. 

From this cartoon article in the Polish 
and Hungarian papers, some 4,000 leaf- 
lets are run off in each language and dis- 
tributed at the Catholic foreign-speaking 
churches on Sundays in order to reach 
those who do not take the papers. We 
pay from 15 cents to 40 cents a column 
inch for these articles, and $1.00 a thou- 
sand for the leaflets. Polish young men 
distribute them. 

Pay Envelope Education 

Every two weeks, as most factories 
pay that often, we have some 8,000 pay 
envelope leaflets distributed to the em- 
ployees in the factories, shops and stores. 
These are placed in the pay envelopes by 
the fcictory office force, and where this 
privilege is not granted, we secure men 
to hand them out at the gates. These are 
printed on one side of a stiff paper 25^ 
inches by 5J4 inches of various colors, 
and are written in English, Polish and 
Hungarian. They contain terse sixty- 
word statements of facts. There are 
some sixteen of these, two for each month 
or for each of the six divisions and sev- 
eral in review. They come out in the 
order in which these main divisions of 
the liquor question are being presented 
in tbe papers, etc. 

Poster Education 

Each week a poster 28 inches by 42 
inches in size is worked out to present in 
very condensed form certain striking 
facts on each one of the four or five sub- 
divisions of the six main divisions of the 
liquor question. These are printed in 
English, Polish and Hungarian. They 
cost us $3.50 per language and we get 350 
English, 100 Polish, and 100 Hungarian 
printed. 



These posters are pasted by our poster 
boy each week on boards which we had 
made especially for them and located all 
over town, in factories, street corners, on 
sidewalks next the curbing, on fences, 
etc. Where all three nationalities are 
employed in the factory or where all 
three live in the same vicinity, we have a 
set board on which we paste the three 
languages side by side. We regard these 
posters as our best means of .presenting 
the facts. Many of our boards have been 
torn down, but we quickly replace them. 
The single boards cost us 55 cents each, 
set boards $1.65, and easels $1.85. Easel 
boards are weighted down with sand. 
The posting of the four hundred or more 
posters and replacing boards is done for 
$10 a week. 

Window and Street Car Education 

We are arranging to have window ex- 
hibits in some three or four parts of town, 
presenting in a concrete way the facts of 
the liquor traffic. 

Also in the street cars we hope to 
have epigrammatic statements covering 
the main divisions and simultaneous with 
all the rest of the material presented. 
Addresses Illusrated by Posters 

Once a week a group of meetings are 
held on the streets at night and in the 
factories at the noon hour. For these 
meetings we are using the Scientific Tem- 
perance Charts (Boston, Mass.) to good 
advantage. 

Stereopticon Lectures 

Every Sunday night in some one of the 
churches or Catholic halls a stereopticon 
lecture is given touching all phases of 
the question. Most of the slides are made 
from the cartoons we are using in the 
weekly articles in the paper. Other even- 
ings in the week the slides are shown in 
various places- We have a reformed sa- 
loonkeeper and gambler giving the lee- • 
ture on these slides. 

We plan later on to put slides in the 
theatres and on them write the main facts 
of the question as per the outline. 

Mass Meetings 
Each month we try to arrange for a 
mass meeting with some noted speaker 
and get all the people out. During the 
six weeks' review we plan to have all the 
ministers in the various churches speak 
on the six successive Sunday evenings on 
the six main divisions of^4jiis question 
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and advertise their meetings with postal 
cards. 

He Who Runs May Read 

Then to give an added largeness to our 
campaign we have had some twelve or 
fourteen large signs lo feet by 30 feet in 
size painted and located at very notice- 
able places all over our two cities. One 
sign is ten feet high and seventy-five feet 
long. Those located in the Polish and 
Hungarian sections have the words writ- 
ten in Polish and Hungarian. We also 
have one Belgian sign in the Belgian dis- 
trict. The wording of these signs is as 
follows : 

The Saloon Must Go. Will you Help 
Make It Go? (Painted in Red,) 
. (Painted in Black,) 

1. It controls politics to exploit vice. 

2. It increases taxes threefold. 

3. It lessens the ability of the work- 
ing man. 

4. It wrecks homes — ^blights children. 

5. It breeds poverty, insanity, crime. 

6. It poisons the body. So mark it. 

7. It ruins character — enslaves men. 
We pay a rental of $4.50 a month for 

these large painted signs. 

Pledge-Signing 

A Lincoln pledge-signing campaign is 
conducted simultaneously with this cam- 
paign to keep the interest awakened and 
find out the wets and drys. 

So you will see that our purpose is to 
present the facts in a simultaneous, con- 
centrated way as if we were preaching an 



eight-months' sermon and in such a way 
that everyone can not help but see, read, 
and hear them. We feel that it is mak- 
ing an impression which will not soon be 
forgotten. We feel that at the close of 
the campaign the people will be calling 
for an election and will vote the 240 sa- 
loons out of our midst. The campaign 
will cost us $5,000. 

It seems that the facts which we have 
gathered and placed in outlined form 
could and should be used elsewhere. Al- 
so the zincs and electros of the cartoons, 
etc., which we have had made could be 
used. We have had to work from the 
bottom up to put this campaign on and 
others are welcome to the material and 
experiences we have gathered. There are 
a few of the daily newspaper articles and 
weekly cartoon articles and posters 
which present local facts and in place of 
these the local facts of the city where the 
campaign is put on would have to be 
used. 

Make It General 
* We have been wondering if it would 
not be possible to have campaigns like 
this put in all of our wet cities simul- 
taneously throughout the United States. 
A man could be appointed to conduct it 
in each state and have a man in each city 
where the campaign is put on to help 
him. Thus the general posters, cartoon 
articles and newspaper articles could be 
the same material everywhere — preset l- 
ed at the same time and at a much re- 
duced cost and with much increased em- 
phasis and effectiveness. 



The Efficiency Institute 



SINCE the Scientific Temperance Fed- 
eration paved the way with the 
anti-alcohol exhibit plan in the 
United States, the idea has spread all 
over the country. Various modifications 
are being described in the Journal from 
month to month. Here is a new one, a 
plan for an "Efficiency Institute" worked 
out by Rev. Henry StauflFer, Menasha, Wis. 

The theme is Efficiency: Individual, 
Industrial, Business, Social. HOW TO 
GET IT : The Efficiency Institute will ans- 
wer. 

The tentative program as outlined 
gives variety and opportunity for reach- 
ing all classes. 



Sunday 
Sermons on "The Modern Demand for 
Physical and Mental Efficiency" by all 
priests and ministers. 

Wednesday 

7:00 P. M. — Stereoptican Address to 
Children. 

7:30 P. M. — Concert by Choral Society. 
Orchestra or Band. 

8 :oo P. M. — ^Address by two local phy- 
sicians on "The Verdict of Science on the 
Use of Alcohol." Announcement of the 
creed of the physicians on alcohol. 
Thursday 

7:00 P. M. — Stereopticon Address to 
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Children. Music by high school chorus. 

7 :30 P. M. — Declamations and orations 
by the winners in preliminary contests. 
Awarding of prizes. (Only data and sub- 
jects bearing directly on temperance will 
be used.) 

8:00 P. M.— Address, "The City of 
(name of the city in which the Institute 
is held) in Account With Alcohol," by a 
local judge or attorney of high standing. 
The data for this address are to be se- 
cured by a survey of the city or county 
in which the Institute is held. 
Friday 

7:00 P. M. — Chorus by children of all 
public and parochial schools. Awarding 
of prizes to the children, who, in each 
school, shall have secured the largest 
number of readers of temperance leaflets 
given to them. 
.7:30 P. M.— Talk to children. Pre- 
sentation of pledge. 

8:00 P. M. — Addresses by prominent 
employers and labor leaders on "Total 
Abstinence and Industrial Efficiency and 
Safety." Questions from the floor. An- 
nouncement of the creed of employers 
and working men. 

Saturday 

10:00 A. M. and 3:00 P. M. — Teachers' 
Convention. Topics suggested: Debate: 
"Should Alcoholic Liquors Be Labeled 
Poison?" Addresses: "The Ethics of 
Pledge-Signing." "The Responsibility 
of the Teacher in the Present Anti-Alco- 



hol Movement." • Study of the exhibits. 
Announcement of the teachers' creed on 
alcohol. 

Sunday 
Anti-Saloon Field Day. Addresses at 
city churches, by ablest temperance lead- 
ers of the state. 

Outstanding Features of the Program 

I. It is so planned as to reach all the 
people of a given city, and so far as pos- 
sible, of the county in which such city is 
situated. It is a community proposition, 
and should be held in an armory, city 
hall, or rink. 

2. It aims to unite all the sources of 
authority, and bring them to the point of 
frank expression. All abstaining clergy- 
men, physicians, lawyers, teachers and 
industrial and labor leaders in the com- 
munity will be invited to bear their testi- 
mony against the drink habit within a. 
week. 

3. The Anti-Alcohol exhibit in or near 
the building in which the mass meetings 
are to be held, will be open to the public 
from 3 to 9 p. m. each day. It will cover 
every phase of the subject. There will 
be charts, models and diagrams showing 
the relation between drink and accidents, 
disease, crime, insanity, pauperism and 
child mortality. There will be a physi- 
ological section in charge of a local phy- 
sician or teacher, which will show the ef- 
fects of alcohol on the body. 



"Teen Age" Temperance Work 

By Georgia Robertson, Washington, d.c. 



EARLY Sunday morning, November 
9, 191 3 — World's Temperance 
Sunday — from our Y. M. C. A. 
building started six automobiles filled 
with older boys who had promised to put 
up posters on alcohol in the vestibules of 
churches and Sunday schools from which 
permission had been secured. With the 
route for the autos carefully planned in 
advance, with* thumb-tacks in readiness, 
churches and Sunday schools open, 125 
temperance posters were soon telling 
their story to the eye. Every person 
who attended any one of those 125 
churches or Sunday schools that day was 
brought face to face with Twentieth Cen- 
tury truth concerning alcohol. 



The Material 

Next we bought from the Scientific 
Temperance Federation, Boston, their 
splendid set of fifty posters, showing so 
graphically the effects of alcohol, on 
body, mind and character, on muscular 
and mental efficiency, on endurance, and 
on oflFspring. 

The Frames 

Frames of weathered oak, coated with 
spar varnish, were ordered; also glass to 
protect the poster from the weather. A 
backing of composition sheeting was 
fastened on one side with tiny hinges; 
with buttons on the other side. Two 
screw-eyes on the outside of the left side 
of frame, and one in outside of right of 
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frame, with two strong, straight hooks 
driven into the wall to correspond with 
screw-eyes in left of frame, one at right 
to fit screw-eye in right of frame, hold 
the frame securely. 

The Locations 

Sixteen of the frames hang outside of 
that many Washington churches and 
missions. Two high school boys with an 
auto make the rounds each Saturday, 
taking out the old poster and replacing 
it with a new one. 

So interested became these two boys 
that they asked their respective ministers 
to display posters on their own churches. 

In changing posters, the frame is lifted 
enough to clear the hook on the right 
side, swung out on hooks on left, which 
act as a hinge; the back is unbuttoned 
and opened on its hinges, poster is chang- 
ed, frame closed, and swung back into 
position with its fresh message. 

Widening the Scheme 

Each of our seven baby milk stations 
received a set of eleven posters showing 
the prenatal effects of alcohol. Teen age 
girls gladly purchase such posters for the 
sake of better babies. Also a full set of 
small posters — frames bought at the ten- 
cent store — ^went to each of our nine car- 
barns, and are changed by the superin- 
tendent. 

In one place five hundred people a day 
stopped to read the poster, some taking 
time to copy it. In their free-will offer- 
ing of service in changing posters, the 
boys prove steadfast and faithful. 

One hundred and forty-seven posters 
have been accepted by the board of edu- 
cation for use in public schools; the su- 
perintendent of schools made the selec- 
tions. Our Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
use posters given to them. 

Two sets of large posters with six-ply 
cardboard in one and one-half inch strips 
at top and bottom, are lent, a few at a 
time; for two weeks, to churches, Sun- 
day schools and young people's societies. 

Various conventions meeting here 
have responded to our suggestion that 
they display posters. Wire was stretch- 
ed across the side of the room. Denni- 
son card-holders slipped over the tops of 
the posters and hooked over the wire 
held them securely. — An address at the In- 
ternational S. S. Assn., June, 1914. 



What They are Doing With 
Posters 

Using Them on Bams 

As I flew through a town in New 
Hampshire in my auto last week I saw 
the poster "The Better Chances of the 
Sober Workman," posted on a barn. — E. 
T., Boston. 

Getting the Churches Into Line 

I HAVE the promise of a poster frame on 
the lawn of our church [one of the most 
important churches of the city]. I am 
working to get them into use by the lead- 
ing church in each denomination. We have 
six more churches promised. — R., Wash- 
ington, D. C. [About 25 poster boards 
are now in conspicuous places in Wash- 
ington.] 

College Bulletin Board 

Please send me a dozen of the large 
p)osters on alcohol. We want to use them 
on our College Bulletin Board. — D. Ohio. 

State Agricultural Fair 

I WANT to asure you that your exhibit 
of posters and models was the most popu- 
lar on the grounds. Sixteen thousand two 
hundred and sixty-two people visited it the 
first day. After that, too many to count. 
— H. W. H., Galesburg, 111. 

Y. M. C. A. 

We have used your scientific posters 
and material to advantage both in lectures 
[at the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A.] and as an 
exhibit at the Bush Terminal. — A. B. C, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Holidays Poster Days 

To make Washington's Birthday Feb. 
22) and Columbus Day (Oct. 12) "pos- 
ter days" in a special campaign of edu- 
cation against alcohol in New York state 
is the patriotic plan suggested by the Na- 
tional Temperance Society. 

On the Floor of Congress. 

Twenty or more of the Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation posters stood on 
easels in front of the Speaker's desk in 
the House of Representatives for three 
or four hours of the debate upon the na- 
tional prohibition amendment, Decern- 
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The Battle Against Alcoholism in the Russian Army 



THE lesson of the Russo-Japanese 
war has apparently borne fruits in 
the steps taken by the Russian 
minister of war to reduce alcoholism in 
the army of Russia. 

In the recent discussion of the Amer- 
ican bill for a national prohibition 
amendment to the constitution, it was 
noticeable that again and again the pro- 
ponents of the bill brought the discussion 
from the fields of states* rights and di- 
minution of revenue into which oppon- 
ents of the measure wandered, back to the 
fundamental issue of the public welfare. 
In this they took common ground with 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia according to 
the preamble of the edict issued to the 
army: 

"His Majesty, the Emperor, always 
concerned for the welfare of the army, 
desirous of preventing the injurious ef- 
fects recognized by science and experi- 
ence from the use of alcoholic liquors, 
desirous of maintaining its strength, its 
health, and its moral vigor as necessary 
in times of peace as in time of war, has 
given the following definite orders con- 
cerning the use of alcoholic liquors/' 

Army officers are required to set an 
example of sobriety to the men. The 
record of the officer who is not habitually 
sober will contain a warning that he is 
not wholly qualified for service. On the 
other hand, record is also made to his ad- 
vantage of anything an officer does to di- 
minish the use of liquors in his command. 
In all operations of the service, and 
whenever in the presence of soldiers, of- 
ficers are forbidden to drink. No bar for 
the sale of liquor is permitted in officers' 
clubs which also" may not serve liquors 
at all except at meal times and during 
special hours- By a two-thirds vote the 
officers of a unit may wholly exclude the 
sale of liquors. 

Drink and the Private 

All use of alcoholic liquors is forbidden 
to all men in active service, to the re- 
serves and the militia. Promotion is im- 
possible to soldiers who have been pun- 
ished for immoderate drinking. Men re- 
ported for lack of sobriety are recorded 
on a special roll and lose certain privi- 
leges. Their families are notified not to 
send them money, and in these cases any 
money which these men happen to have 



can be expended only under direction of 
the commanding officer. 

For both officers and men special ef- 
forts are to be made to provide whole- 
some, enjoyable instructive pleasures and 
recreations; gymnastics, lecture halls, re- 
freshment counters, schools, opportuni- 
ties during leisure to learn trades, and 
many other plans are outlined for turning 
the lives of the soldiers into more whole- 
some channels than those aflForded by the 
drink habit. 

Surgeons are to give anti-alcohol lec- 
tures, and chaplains to form and encour- 
age abstinence societies. Stereopticon 
and statistical and graphic illustrations 
are to be used, pictures and charts show- 
ing the evils of alcohol are to be placed 
on the walls of the barracks, anti-alcohol 
books in the libraries. 

Obviously much of this work is laid 
out for times of peace when the great test 
will come of the permanent prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. 
* 

The Right of Treating 

T^AKOMA, Washington, U. S. A., has 
-^ attacked the evil of intemperance 
by an ordinance prohibiting treating in 
saloons, the validity of which has just 
been upheld by the state Supreme Court. 
In meeting the argument that treating 
is an act of hospitality which should not 
be denied to free people, the court says: 
**In our opinion, it is of no weight 
whatever in support of a practice which 
becomes recognized as a source of evil 
and a menace to public morality and 
good order. Just as the right to engage 
in the liquor traffic is not an inherent 
right in any citizen; neither is it an in- 
herent right in any citizen to treat an- 
other in a licensed saloon which is under 
the control of the police, power being ex- 
ercised by a municipality, as in this case. 
Whatever the right of the citizen may be 
elsewhere, he has no inherent right even 
to buy liquor at such a place." 

As to the injurious consequences of 
"treating," tlj^ere seems to be general 
agreement; it presses hospitality and 
good-fellowship into the service of vice, 
and makes the thirstiest set the pace for 
the rest. It will be interesting to hear 
how the ordinance works in Tacoma. — 

Springfield Republican. 
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How an Electrical Company Solved the 
Drink Problem in Emergencies 



The following article is written by a responsible of- 
ficer of an important electric light company which 
prefers not to have its name used at present. The 
original signed statement is on file, however, in the 
records of the JOURNAL. As a practical method of pre- 
venting some evils of which employers frequently com- 
plain, it is commended to the careful attention of our 
readers. 

O'NE of the big questions that the 
electric light concerns have to 
contend with in cases of storms, 
fires or a burnout, is the labor situation. 
Previous to the great storm of 191 3 we 
had more or less trouble with our men 
getting intoxicated during the severe 
strain they were under at the time. All 
these conditions mean that the men will 
be required to work long hours, and up 
to the time when we first started the 
Commissary, we always had to discipline 
some of the men for becoming intoxicat- 
ed, and in a majority of the cases of 
trouble from year to year, we would have 
one or more fatal accidents, due to elec- 
trocution, falls from poles, or some kind 
of a transportation accident which re- 
sulted fatally to some person. 

This storm was the most severe that 
the Company had ever witnessed. About 
75 per cent of our entire system was out 
of commission. This storm started on 
Sunday. That afternoon the Company 
decided it would install a Commissary. 
Provisions were got together, a kitchen 
was established, blankets and pillows 
were provided, and that evening we were 
able to accommodate quite a few of our 
men. This Commissary was placed in 
our garage, which is centrally located, 
and as soon as the men reported at this 
point they were provided with hot coffee 
and food. We then placed one of the 
Company's physicians at this Commis- 
sary, and when any of them showed 
the least symptoms of being ill, the doc- 
tor was at hand to take care of all such 
cases. 

On the following day ij^e established 
two more Commissaries, one in the west 
portion of the city and the other in the 
east portion, and these were handled in 
the same manner. 

We continued this work for about two 
weeks, during which time we were able 



to restore the service to all of our con- 
sumers. 

In the length of time it took us to re- 
store service in previous storms and t^e 
length of time it took us to restore ser- 
vice at this time, there was only one thing 
that was different, as far as our organiza- 
tion was concerned, and that was the 
Commissary. We were able to take care 
of this trouble in less than half the time 
it would have required under the former 
method of handling such situations. We 
kept the men in the Commissary and 
when the work was such that they could 
sleep, they slept at the Commissary. In 
this way we were able to keep them as a 
unit, which, in this class of manufacture, 
is quite a consideration. 

No Intoxication Or Death 

The Commissary was run twenty- four 
hours a day, and during the time that we 
had it going we served practically six 
thousand plates, and also served hun- 
dreds of gallons of coffee. The conse- 
quences were that we did not have a sin- 
gle employee intoxicated nor did we have 
a single employee killed. 

About three weeks ago, we had a fire 
in our underground system which burii- 
ed up the cables that supplied the entires 
business section of the city. This fire 
started about 2 o'clock in the morning, 
and the temperature was about zero. 
Long before this fire was out, we estab- 
lished a commissary tent for serving hot 
victuals to the men. By 9 o'clock the 
same morning the fire was still raging. 
We were able, through building some 
new construction, to supply the greater 
portion of the business section with elec- 
tricity. This, of course, was done by 
temporary work. In less than two days the 
entire business section was supplied with 
light and power, and as far as the public 
knew, everything was going along as 
though nothing had happened. We im- 
mediately started on our permanent con- 
struction, which is going on at the pres 
ent time. We now have a much lari 
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Commissary and are serving, on an aver- 
age, two hundred meals a day. 

No Serious Accidents and No Intoxication 

Instead of a "Water Boy" in our large 
gangs, we had a "Coffee Boy." , Coffee 
was passed to the men on the job every 
two hours. Meals were provided for 



them at the lunch hour as well as at the 
dinner hour, and to date we have not had 
any serious accidents nor have we had 
any men under the influence of liquor. 
We have credited the Commissary with a 
good portion of the praise that was due 
us for what we consider rapid restoration 
of service. 



Methods of Abolishing Accidents 



DURING the Round Table discus- 
sion at the Third Annual Safety 
Congress, Mr. G. K. Gibson, of 
the Consolidated Water Power and Pa- 
per Company of Grand Rapids emphasiz- 
ed the importance of teaching the men 
how to abolish unsafe practices. 
Accidents Unnecessary. 

"It must be clearly demonstrated to 
the men," he said, "that there is no such 
thing as a 'necessary accident;' that a 
man who has an accident requires a 
guardian; and that business at a plant 
must be conducted without accidents. 
After getting at our men along these 
lines we had no accidents for the next 
two months; and this in face of the fact 
that our accidents had averaged eight 
each month for the previous half year." 

Mr. H. B. Smith, Safety Inspector of 
the Illinois Steel Company, charged 
liquor with being the producer of casual- 
ties. "In May of this year," he said, "a 
notice was posted at our Joliet works, 
signed by the president and the general 
superintendent of the plant, signifying 
that it is the practice of the works to dis- 
charge men found drunk while in the 
plant, and that no promotions would be 
made from the ranks of liquor-users. 
This month we have started an individual 
campaign among the superintendents of 
the departments, whereby each superin- 
tendent or his assistant (not a foreman) 
is going to talk to every man in the de- 
partment, and ask him if he will refrain 
from drinking while coming to the 
works ; if he will abstain from coming to 
the plant should he have been out during 
all the previous night; and if he will use 
his influence with the other men to have 
them abstain from alcohol. As a general 
result of these tactics, many of the men- 
have said : "This is one of the best things 
the company ever did for us. — it saves our 
money." 



Inducing Tipplers to Desist. 
"We found that a great deal depended 
upon the methods adopted to get at the 
tipplers and have them desist. In the 
first place, our president and general 
manager wrote a letter to every man in 
the plant, heading it, *A few words with 
our employees.' He then pointed out 
'that the plant had come under the state 
compensation act, and that the company 
was obliged to pay for the loss that any 
man incurred through accident from 
whatever cause. Farther, that a man 
who was drunk while working in the 
vicinity of dangerous places or fast-run- 
ning machinery was much more liable to 
mishap than an employee in his sober 
senses. Then a notice was pasted on the 
next fortnightly pay envelope; and on 
each pay-check the following notice was 
affixed, 'Don't cash this check in a sa- 
loon.' Three such checks came back 
with the indorsements of saloonkeepers 
on them. Our executive investigated 
these cases very carefully; and it actu- 
ally turned out that the men were not to 
blame. They had, as a matter of fact, 
presented the checks for payment in or- 
dinary shops, but the proprietors of 
these, being out of sufficient funds or 
ready change, had surreptitiously sent 
the checks to a nearby saloon for pay- 
ment. We also explained our position re- 
garding liquor to the merchants through- 
out the town, and secured their instant 
co-operation because they saw that their 
own bills against the men would be met 
more promptly." 

Dr. B. L. Reitman: "What is being 
done to regulate the practices of the 
bosses and stockholders who drink while 
not permitting their workmen to do so?" 

The Chairman : "I know that in many 

instances the higher officials of several 

companies are abstaining from alcohol ; 

the practice is becoming more general." 
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The Difference a Dry Town 
Makes to Efficiency 

r\ UR town has a meat market operator 
^^ who has some six markets in differ- 
ent parts of the town. 

*'Would you put the town back on a 
wet basis, such as we had before, if you 
could, Jerry?" I asked. 

"Never," was the quick reply. "It's 
a plain matter of business mainly. My 
profits are 50 per cent, g^-eater today than 
when the town was wet. . . . 

"My help became more efficient in 
every way. . . . 

"I could tell [when there were saloons] 
as soon as one of my delivery men was 
initiated at the bar. His work would be- 
gin to fall off; he would require a lot of 
watching. You see, *booze' makes a man 
more careless with your prosperity and. 
your money, less watchful and depend- 
able. My workers, from delivery boys 
up, are immensely more efficient than 
when they could run into the saloons. 

"Tm a lot more efficient myself. . . . 
My nips were very moderate. It took 
the contrast of no nips at all to show me 
that the stuff was having an effect on my 
ability to work and plan with a clear 
head. ... I know that it cuts down effi- 
ciency no matter how well a man has his 
thirst under control." — Forest Cressey in 
Ladies' Honie Journal, Jan. 1915. 
* 

An Accident Insurance Company 
on Drink and Accidents 

THE Travelers' Insurance Company 
has issued two small handbooks 
on prevention of industrial acci- 
dents addressed respectively to employees 
and foremen, with the avowed purpose 
of enabling working men and women to 
avoid for themselves dangers to which 
they are exposed while making a living, 
or of suggesting to supervisors safe- 
guards which employees can not well 
provide for themselves. Among the top- 
ics discussed is the relation of drink to 
work in the following suggestive para- 
graphs. 

When the Fraction of a Second Coimts 
Employees should avoid the use of al- 
coholic drinks of any kind during work- 
ing hours or before them. This applies 
to beer, whisky and all drinks in which 
alcohol occurs. Alcohol dulls the senses, 
impairs the judgment, and makes the 



nerves and muscles act more slowly. Ab- 
stinence during working hours is, there- 
fore, important, because a mere fraction 
of a second often makes all the difference 
between safety and serious bodily harm. 
— From "The Employee and Accident 
Prevention." 

Drink's Impairment of Ability to Recog- 
nize Danger 
Intoxicated persons should not be per- 
mitted to work about any kind of ma- 
chinery or to loiter in the neighborhood 
of it, or about any place of danger. This 
advice is given not only for the benefit of 
the men who are intoxicated, but also 
for the protection of others from the con- 
sequences of the acts of such persons; 
and it applies not only to cases of gross 
and evident intoxication, but also to cases 
in which the persons under consideration 
are affected only to a slight degree, yet 
sufficiently to raise the question of their 
ability to perceive danger to themselves 
or to others, and to avoid it promptly and 
certainly. Cases of this kind often arise 
in which the foreman must exercise nice 
judgment in order to maintain discipline 
and ensure safety to all, without giving 
offense or subjecting any person to need- 
less humiliation. — From "Foremen and 

Accident Prevention." 

* 

The Worker Who Drinks 
Must Go 

UNDER this title The Technical 
World Magasine (Jan., 1915) com- 
piles a breezy article on Ac rapid 
strides made by industry during the rapid 
two years in abolishing drinking among em- 
ployees. The reason for this sweeping 
change is given in citing scientific experi- 
ments on the effects of alcohol upon effi- 
ciency which the Journal has repeatedly 
published in the last ten years, while the 
Scientific Temperance Federation has been 
largely responsible for giving them wide 
circulation in the various publications 
which it has prepared, especially in the past 
four years. The following paragraphs 
are worth noting: 

If America becomes liquor-free in the 
next generation — as some industrial leaders 
predict — it will probably be because of the 
drastic action of our industries which can 
not stand by and see large possible profits 
swallowed up by alcoholism. 

Thick and fast during the present year 
(1914) industries have been lining up in 
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the efficiency campai^fn against the common 
enemy 'booze/ 

This magazine could be crammed to the 
comers with these instances. 

C. L. Close, manager of the famous Bu- 
reau of Safety of the United States Steel 
Corporation, a man who knows the social 
side of industry as few men do, declares his 
opinion that in ten years, through the com- 
bined effort of American industries, the 
manufacture and sale of liquors will be at 
an end in the United States. 

What does it all mean ? Have our indus- 
trial leaders been caught up in the swirl ol 
religious revival? Has a moral renaissance 
begun to climb up through the hearts of our 
captains of industry? 

Not a bit of it! They are as disinterest- 
edly interested in the almighty dollar as 
they ever were, but their eyes have been 
opened. They see dollars, thousands, mil- 
lions of them, slipping away, and they arc 
going to stop the leak or know the reason 
why. 

And here is the leak — exposed unmistak- 
ably by laboratory experiments. 

The verdicts of the laboratory, of indus- 
try and of the nation against alcohol are 
the same. Because it is a breeder of ineffi- 
ciency, it must go. And, in America at 
least, the prospect is that it will be driven 
out by hard-hearted, firm-fisted industry. 

Already the American Foundrymen's 
Assocation has appointed a well-financed 
committee to campaign, in every State, for 
legislation to push back the saloon from the 
doorways of industrial plants! That will 
not satisfy industry. At the end of five 
years, probably, every great business will 
have its united forces against alcohol, and 
who knows but that at the end of ten years, 
the prediction of C. L. Close will have 
been realized and industry will have banish- 
ed the manufacture and sale of liquor from 
the United States? 

Apparently it does not matter very much 
whether we want this to happen or not. If 
industry wants it, it will come to pass. The 
best thing we can do is to hope that, when 
that added six billions saved by efficiency, 
is divided, we may come in for a share. 

Alcohol In Lead Poisoning 

By a. a. Hill 

Certif]ring Factory Surgeon. Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

THE dangerous and appalling faith 
of our industrial classes in the 
stimulating, strengthening and 
nutritious qualities of alcoholic bever- 



ages is perhaps nowhere better exempli- 
fied than in the implicit confidence of 
most of the potteries lead workers in 
"strong ale," especially "new ale." More 
particularly among the elder dippers and 
placers; the imbibition at every pause in 
their laborious and dangerous occupation 
of large quantities of beer as a safe and 
certain prophylactic against the inroads 
of lead-poisoning has been, for at least a 
hundred years, an article of simple faith, 
at once fascinating and destructive. If 
an unfortunate man has been crippled by 
paralysis or succumbed to acute plumb- 
ism, the clear and unanswerable explana- 
tion has been that he did not take suffi- 
cient of the specific. 

I need scarcely remind you that all ex- 
perts on the lead-poisoning question 
agree that alcohol is one of the most im- 
portant adjuncts to plumbism, probably 
because of the chronic tissue degenera- 
tion it sets up by regular use. 

\V. T. C, a dipper, aged 30, has had 
four attacks of lead-poisoning. He both 
chews and drinks. He had well-marked 
tremors and paresis of both wrists, anae- 
mia, anorexia, and a slight albuminuria; 
was certain that the beer he drank kept 
him from being compelled to stop work 
altogether. As he was a man of some in- 
telligence I laid the facts before him, and 
induced him to give abstinence a month's 
trial; he did so, and finding himself bet- 
ter has kept it up for three years. Today 
tremors have disappeared, wrists are 
strong, appetite excellent, anaemia 
scarcely apparent, and he describes him- 
self as a new man. The case is only one 
of several. 

I have yet to meet a case of genuine 
lead-poisoning in an abstainer of any 
standing, but I have frequently a diffi- 
culty, both ante and post mortem, to dis- 
tinguish between alcoholism and plumbism 
and to make up my mind where one began 
knd the other ended. We know that leao 
has a predilection for the kidneys; so has 
alcohol, the granular kidney is a typical 
result of both poisons. The danger incur- 
red by the drinking lead workers becomes 
more serious when we reflect that alcohol 
in immoderation destroys appetite for the 
morning meal, and that experience teaches 
us that the absorption of lead is far more 
active when the stomach is empty. — 
Journal Royal Institute of Public Health, 
Vol. XVII 1909, p. 726. 
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One Reason Why the Smiths 
Woke Up 

WHEN the national temperance 
education law was pending be- 
fore the United States Congress 
in i886, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, its author, 
voiced this prophecy: 

"The day is surely coming when from 
the school-houses all over this land will 
come trained haters of alcohol to pour a 
whole Niagara of ballots upon the sa- 
loon." 

One of the present leaders of the na- 
tional prohibition fight in Congress re- 
ceived his first impetus to battle against 
alcohol from the lectures received in his 
professional school required by that na- 
tional temperance education law. 

Those who marvel at the swift up- 
sweep of sentiment against drink the past 
five or ten years fail to realize that for 
nearly a whole generation now the chil- 
dren in the public schools and Sunday 
schools have been taught the facts about 
alcohol. They are, today, business men, 
intelligent workingmen, clergymen, edi- 
tors, mothers of children, lawmakers. 
Millions of them have not themselves ap- 
preciated the influence upon them of this 
teaching, imparted, as the author of the 
instruction used to say, "When the mind 
is as wax to receive and as granite to re- 
tain." There can be no question that 
this teaching given quietly, often imper- 
fectly has, nevertheless, so opened the 
minds of the present generation that 
when confronted with the fact of alcohol 
in the various relations of maturity they 
have reached the conclusion that drink 



must go. "The waking-up of the Smiths" 
as this fact is facetiously described in a 
current magazine, is no sudden event, but 
an orderly, to-be-expected, predicted evo- 
lution. 

The Alcoholic Witness 
In Court 

THE witness summoned to give evi- 
dence in court who is an alcoholic 
or inebriate is liable to be unre- 
liable. This has been the warning for 
some years of physicians connected with 
the American Society for the Study of 
Inebriety who had had long experience 
with the seasoned drinker, and far too 
little attention has been given their warn- 
ing. 

Dr. V. V. Anderson, of Boston, to 
whom are referred for examination from 
the Municipal Criminal Court persons ar- 
rested who are possibly defective, re- 
emphasizes this warning in a recent re- 
port (Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
August 2, 1914) on one hundred consecu- 
tive cases referred to him from these 
courts for mental examination. Forty-five 
of these cases were persons who had been 
arrested for drunkenness; and six others 
were added to the group as "alcohol seem- 
ed to be the exciting causal factor in their 
conduct." 

Dr. Anderson found that thirty-seven 
of these fifty-one persons were perodic 
drinkers whom he calls inebriates, that is, 
they had distinct drink paroxysms follow- 
ed by periods of sanity and ratinoal con- 
duct. 

The other 14 cases were called alcoholics, 
that is, "steady drinkers." A large pro- 
portion of them showed under. tests men- 
tal deterioration which became more ap- 
parent the more careful and accurate the 
measurements. 

The Superficial Observer No Judge 

The claim is often made, "So and so 
drinks and it doesn't hurt him." While 
it is true that these cases were those of 
intoxication, Dr. Anderson remarks that 
the test on all of them "showed evidence 
of poisoning from alcohol, not that they 
evinced from casual observation (Italics 
ours) any marked stupidity or mental de- 
generation ; on the contrary, most appeared 
reasonably sane, and some even impressed 
one favorably. 

The serious application of the condi- 
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tions Dr. Vaughn found in these drinkers 
to court cases in offenses where the ques- 
tion x)f alcohol might enter he sums up as 
follows : 

"i. The defect in memory was very 
evident in all the cases. The derange- 
ment of the brain prevents the impres- 
sion of the senses from being registered 
with any certainty, and thus varying de- 
grees of memory impairment were pres- 
ent. 

"2. The powers of perception and dis- 
crimination were distinctly impaired. 
The fine distinctions, the uncertainties, 
the doubts, characteristics of the average 
mind when confronted with the complex 
problems of daily life, give way in the 
inebriate and alcoholic to a certain pos- 
itiveness that is misleading. This type of 
individuals would become dangerous wit- 
nesses. 

••Why Doesn't He Control Himself?" 

"3. It is quite clear," says Dr. Vaughn, 
"that inebriety and alcoholism do impair 
the sanity and integrity of brain and 
body, and that such persons do not pos- 
sess the free will and ability for self-con- 
trol that are ordinarily attributed to 
them." 

Dr. Vaughn properly concludes that 
the court method of dealing with inebri- 
ates and alcoholics to be rational should 
be adapted to their physical and mental 

peculiarities. 

♦ 

Those Impure Liquors 

"PVERY now and then one meets the 
•" old argument that it is the impure 
liquors that do the mischief. Let it be 
once recalled to mind that Prof. J. J. Abel 
of Johns Hopkins University, reporting 
for the Committee of Fifty stated, a doz- 
en years ago, that investigation showed 
that the ethyl-alcohol is sufficient to ac- 
count for all the harm. Ernest Gordon, 
in the "Alcohol Movement in Europe," 
quotes Bruylant as saying: 

"Assume that all the impurities have a 
five-fold greater toxicity than ethyl-alco- 
hol. Apply this figure to the impurest 
alcoholic drink, — the 'good cognac' which 
is the litre has 600 cu. cm. of ethyl- 
alcohol and 2.5 cu. m. of impurities. With 
the ratio of five to one, we get 97.9 per 
cent, poison from the ethyl-alcohol and 
2.08 per cent from the impurities." 



Correspondence 



ALCOHOL A MISCHIEF MAKER 

Editor Scientific Temperance Journal; 

Being very much interested in the sub- 
ject treated in the Journal's leading edi- 
torial of October, I respectfully ask a 
hearing on the subject. 

The question is, "How to exterminate 
the alcohol evil." It seems to me that 
the editorial referred to does not suggest 
a satisfactory means of fighting the evil. 
The liquor traffic exists because it is, and 
has been, the policy of the United States 
government for it to exist. License, and 
not prohibition, is the policy of the gov- 
ernment adhered to by the dominant po- 
litical parties. ... As long as either par- 
ty is in power, and continues its present 
policy of license, we shall have the licens- 
ed and protected liquor traffic. 

Absolute prohibition, nation-wide, is 
the only way to exterminate the liquor 
evil. The only way to secure national 
prohibition is to change the policy of the 
United States government, that is, make 
it prohibition and not license. Now, how 
do we change the policy of government? 
By changing the administration, or in 
other words, by elevating to power a 
party which adheres to the policy of gov- 
ernment which we wish to inaugurate. 
For example, if the people want high 
tariflF, they elect a Republican administra- 
tion, because the policy of that party is 
high tariflF. If they desire to change the 
policy of government and make it low 
tariflF, they change the administration, 
that is, elevate to power a party whose 
policy is low tariflF, the Democratic party. 

The present policy of government is 
license. The people desire prohibition. 
The way to get it is to make prohibition 
the policy of the government by electing 
to power a party whose policy of gov- 
ernment is prohibition. It seems ridicu- 
lous to desire prohibition and continue 
the practice of elevating to power to po- 
litical power parties whose policy of gov- 
ernment is license. 

(Signed) Howard E. Kershner. 

Why Education Is Fundamental 

THE editorial which called out the 
foregoing letter remarked that ignorance 
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concerning the real effects of alcohol, 
deepened by its delusive quality of im- 
parting a temporary sense of well-being, 
is the ultimate cause of alcoholism and 
the liquor trafffic, and that a further let- 
ting-in of light is called for. 

There was no intention of implying, of 
course, that education is the only thing 
to be done. But knowledge does lead to 
action, and in general when the people 
are convinced of the evils of any course 
affecting public welfare they can be de- 
pended upon to take the necessary action 
led by intelligent leaders who will gather 
up and focalize conviction at any desired 
point. 

Hence without entering into the pros 
and cons of any question of political par- 
ty, most readers will observe that educa- 
tion is after all the very crux of our cor- 
respondent's solution of the alcohol prob- 
lem. How shall we change the govern- 
mental policy unless a sufficient number 
of voters are sufficiently well-informed 
and sufficiently convinced to agree to 
change it? As long as a majority of the 
voters in the United States believe that 
alcoholic liquors have a proper use as 
beverages, or that they are harmless ex- 
cept when used to intoxication, just so 
long will it be impossible to convince that 
same majority of the necessity of chang- 
ing the "government's license policy" or 
of electing a party to change it. In col- 
loquial parlance, "It can't be did," under 
our American form of government. Even 
autocratic Russia sees this and has pro- 
vided for certain forms of temperance ed- 
ucation to go along with her prohibition 
of vodka. Educate and convince the peo- 
ples as to the facts, by all means ; gather 
up into action that conviction as fast as 
made, but the first is absolutely essential 
to the second. 

After a century of temperance effort 
the two lines of action can now go on 
simultaneously, but with a constant in- 
flux of new voters from countries where 
prohibition was almost never heard of, 
and who believe in and demand alcoholic 
liquors, it is perfectly useless for us to 
expect to change the government license 
policy by legislation or by elevating a 
special political party to power unless 
this superstructure is built upon and but- 
tressed by education as to why alcoholic 
liquors are dangerous to individual and 
public welfare. 



Alcohol a Mischief Maker 

Editor The Journal 

In the November number of the Scien- 
tific Temperance Journal I read about 
the German atrocities in Belgium caused 
by alcohol. It is necessary to oppose to 
this the fact that the Belgians themselves 
are far more alcoholized than the Ger- 
mans (absolute alcohol per head and year 
in Belgium, 13.5; in Germany, 9.4; num- 
ber of saloons in rate to the population: 
Belgium, 1 136; Prussia, i :2o6). Is it not 
more plausible that the armed assaults of 
the Belgian civil population against the 
German soldiers, which were not only 
against the right of peoples (Geneva Con- 
vention), but lacked all common sense, 
were caused by the extreme habitual 
drunkenness of this population, who also 
made "pograms" against the Germans 
residing in Brussels and Antwerp at the 
beginning of the war? This seems more 
probable than the account you give from 
the Daily Chronicle, (Eng.) about the 
"gluttonous German,'* who "invariably" 
in every town makes his first visit to the 
wine cellars. Can one believe this about 
the best disciplined army of the world 
under authorities who had eflFected the 
mobilization under absolute prohibition 
of alcohol? 
(Signed) Julie Kassowitz Schall 

Vienna, Austria. 

There is no doubt that accounts of so- 
called atrocities in Belgium have been 
enormously exaggerated or often entirely 
incorrect. Much that is cruel and bar- 
barous is bound to occur in war, and the 
presence of alcoholic liquors is liable to 
invite to their use and incite to unlawful 
deeds. It would be strange if even in the 
best-disciplined army in the world there 
were not some who succumbed to the 
temptations of the numerous Belgian 
drink-shops. American press correspond- 
ents have noted some of these as well as 
the British papers, but we are glad to 
Dublish Dr. Kassowitz-Schall's letter as 
to the possible influence of drink on the 
other side. — Editor. 
* 

SO DID HE 

"Do you know," said the successful 
merchant pompously, "that I began life 
as a 'barefoot boy ?' " 

"Well," said his clerk, "I wasn't bom 
with shoes on, either." 
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What Social Workers Say 



WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE 
MOTHERS 

A Study of Cleveland, (O.) saloons in 
1913 revealed the presence of women and 
girls in 37 per cent, of them. — The Survey. 

* 

THE SALOON OUT OF DATE 

The saloon is the greatest anachronism 
of the ages. The next generation will look 
back in wonder that this institution was tol- 
erated into the twentieth century. — From 
the annual report of Youngstown, (O.) 
Charity Organization Society, 1913. 
♦ 

ONE-THIRD OF MEN TUBERCU- 
LOSIS PATIENTS ALCOHOLIC 

Harold Varrow, M. D., chief tubercu- 
losis officer of Bradford, England, brings 
forward the interesting figures that fully 
one-third of his male tuberculosis patients 
have indulged in alcohol immoderately. 
He calls attention to the fact that alcohol- 
ism is associated with late hours, irregular 
feeding, the frequenting of ill-ventilated, 
f oul-smelHng public houses 

According to the Boston Transcript 
which reports this item. Dr. Varrow also 
urged temperance societies to wage vigor- 
ously their campaign against alcoholism as 

a true public health measure. 

* 

WHERE THE PENITENTIARY 
GETS ITS SUPPLIES 

The total niunber of inmates today (Au- 
gust 19, 1914) is 1,630. A straw vote of 
the inmates who would vote to abolish li- 
quor if they were given the chance resulted 
as follows: 

Out of the 1,350 male inmates within the 
walls, 887 voted dry; the balance of 463 
either refused to sign or did not care to 
have their names on our files. 

There are confined in this institution 57 
men charged with non-support. Out of this 
number, 34 say the downfall was caused 
by drink. From these cases there are 177 
children and 57 wives that are placed on 
the mercy of the charitably inclined of the 
state. 

Of 1,630 inmates of this Ohio State 
Penitentiary (Columbus, O., 1,458 (88 
per cent.) claim that drink caused their 
downfall.^ — Official Statement, Aug. 19, 
1914. 



THE BETTER THE TIMES, THE 
GREATER DRINK'S HAVOC 

With nearly four hundred saloons in the 
city, it is needless to say that there is plenty 
of work for the charities. It seems to be 
true that with good industrial conditions, 
the greater the havoc wrought by this 
agency, since, with more money to spend 
more men will drink immoderately, lose their 
jobs, desert their families or fail to support 
them until arrested and placed under sen- 
tence at great expense of the county. So it 
appears that these "good times" have pro- 
duced "bad times" in this particular, in that 
there have been more desertions and non- 
support prosecutions tlian ever before in 
the history of the city. In the large major- 
ity of cases dealt with intemperance has 
been the primary cause of the application 
and in most cases of others it has been the 
contributing cause. Through the intemper- 
ance of the bread winner, many large fam- 
ilies have been rendered temporarily desti- 
tue in addition to the 78 instances dealt 
with where the man deserted his family and 
left the city. 

Each year the reports of the charitable 
and correctional agencies are showing a 
clearer recognition of the fact that intem- 
perance is the greatest cause of human mis- 
ery and, with the employers, in all lines, 
discarding the drinking man, it is to be 
hoped that the end of the saloon business 
is near at hand. In seeking the causes of 
crime and dependency surely this is the 
place to begin. — From the Annual Report 
of Youngstown (O.) Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, 191 3. 

* 

Organized labor believes in steady work 
and greater efficiency. The saloon de- 
creases a man's efficiency, and lessens his 
chance of steady employment. — Charles 
Stelzle. 

We now know not only that we are 
our brother's keeper, but we know how 
to keep him. The devils are not to be 
cast out ; they are to be kept from getting 
in — Homer Folks. 

For every man in whom heavy drink- 
ing causes absolute insanity, there are 
twenty in whom it injures the brain and 
lessens the capacity for work. — Dr. T. C. 
Clouston, University of Edinburgh. 
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V{?orl6-'^lde tJlotes 



PRESSURE OF RUSSIAN LIQUOR 
DEALERS FRUITLESS 

T^HE liquor dealers, restaurant keep- 
■■" ers, wine-growers and distillers have 
been bringing all possible pressure to 
bear upon the city councils of Moscow 
and Petrograd, according to prciis reports 
of January i, for authorization to sell 
beer and light wine. But the Councillors 
rejected the proposal by a vote of more 
than four to one and followed the re- 
jection with a sudden order between 
6 and 8 o'clock in the evening, that abso- 
lute prohibition would begin the next 
day. This order was delivered so unex- 
pectedly that there was no time for lay- 
ing up supplies against the final closing, 
which doubtless was also due to the wise 
planning of the ruling powers. 
* 
CRIME DECREASING IN LONDON 

A REMARKABLE decrease in crime 
-^^ is reported from London. At the 
present session of the Central Criminal 
Court not a case of murder or man- 
slaughter was presented. A similar de- 
crease, but of far less degree, occurred 
during the South African War. A Lon- 
don magistrate offers as an explanation 
the existence of a real public spirit among 
the so-called criminal classes. Like hon- 
est citizens, they are impressed by the 
war conditions which make it every 
man's duty to give as little trouble as 
possible. The London correspondent of 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has twice referred in his letters to 
the earlier closing of the saloons as an im- 
portant factor. 

* 

FRANCE COMING ON 

/^ AINS in liquor legislation in France 
^-'^ appear to be making progress sim- 
ilar to that reported from their trenches 
on the firing line — little by little. A re- 
cent report announced that the prohibi- 
tion of absinthe and similar liquors pro- 
claimed for France early in the war had 
been extended to the North African pro- 
vinces. Still later, (Associated Press dis- 
patch), comes the news that the cabinet 
has approved a measure making perma- 



nent the prohibition of these liquors. The 
government finds that the military de- 
cree forbidding absinthe affects the popu- 
lation beneficially. A slight restriction 
on the sale of spirituous liquors is also 
under way in the form of a bill, approved 
by the cabinet, which provides that no 
licenses shall be issued to new establish- 
ments for the sale of spirituous drinks 
unless accessory to a restaurant. 

THAT CROWN PRINCE TELEGRAM 

T^HE telegram sent from the German 
■■" Crown Prince's headquarters to 
Berlin asking for a consignment of mm 
and arrack for his army was a source of 
much -joy to the liquor interests, which 
had suffered much loss of trade from the 
strict prohibition regimen of the days of 
mobilization. Immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of the telegram, the trade proceeded 
to get the greatest advantage from it pos- 
sible. The German Liquor Dealer's As- 
sociation organized a spectacular ship- 
ment of liquors to the front, where the 
Crown Prince had good-naturedly prom- 
ised to receive it personally. They had 
great signs made bearing the text of the 
telegram which they put in their show 
windows and used it in big advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. 

Their jubilation was somewhat damp- 
ened when the president of the German 
Society Against Intemperance received 
and published a letter from the Crown 
Prince's headquarters in which it was 
stated that the liquors were not intended 
for beverage use but for medicine. The 
Prince took occasion to assure the Presi- 
dent of the Temperance Society of his 
deep interest in the work of that organi- 
zation, and soon afterward the head of 
the Good Templar order received a letter 
containing a similar assurance. Further 
articles from military sources began to 
appear in the papers warning against the 
misuse of the telegram and also cau- 
tioning the people about "treating" 
wounded soldiers when at home for con- 
valescence. Any use of alcohol, it is 
declared, is injurious to the health of 
such soldiers and slows the healing of 
their wounds. There is no sorrier spec- 
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tacle than a drunken man wearing the 
gray coat of the king's service. 

ALCOHOL IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
PROBLEMS 

CWITZERLAND had a National Ex- 
^ hibition in 1914 which presented a 
complete picture of life within the bor- 
ders of that interesting little nation as to 
commerce, manufactures, agriculture, 
arts and crafts, science, education, bank- 
ing, philanthropy and many other activi- 
ties. Among other exhibits the Federal 
Bureau of Statistics and many cantonal 
and municipal authorities supplied exact 
figures relating to hygiene and public 
health. Hygiene of the individual and 
of the home and school, the fight against 
infectious disease, consumption and alco- 
holism were some of the topics ilustrat- 
ed in great detail by statistics, models, 
diagrams and instruments. 

There are said to be more than 2,500 
voluntary philanthropic societies in 
Switzerland. — Progress, July, 1914. 

CALIFORNIA AS A WINE-PRODUC- 
ING STATE 
By Senator Wm. E. Brown 
'T^O BEGIN with, we must differenti- 
"*■ ate between the grape industry and 
the wine industry, for not all grapes are 
converted into wine. 

From the report of the State Board of 
Equalization of 1912 the following facts 
are quoted: 

1. Total acreage planted to grapes 
of all kinds in California, 339,966 
acres. 

2. Proportion planted to wine 
grapes, 49 per cent. 

3. Proportion planted to table 
grapes, 18 per cent. 

4. Proportion planted to raisin 
grapes, 32 per cent. 

Thus less than half of the grapes pro- 
duced in California are used for wine 
This leaves for consideration only one- 
half of the grape crop. In passing it may 
be of interest to know that the wine traf- 
fic in California is a mere bagatelle as 
compared with the balance of the state's 
industries. The value of products of 
vinous liquors for 1909 was $8,937,000, 
and for all industries $5,761,000. From 
these figures (taken from the Abstract 
of Census — California Supplement) it 
will be seen that the wine. traffic amounts 



to only a little over i^ per cent, of the 
total industries. — From an address before 
Los Angeles Woman's Club — Out West 
Magazine, July, 1914, 

SALOONS MUST MAKE DRUNKARDS 
TO LIVE 

•PXAGGERATION of figures is fre- 
^^ quently charged against the anti- 
saloon campaigners. But what state- 
ment has ever been devised and circulat- 
ed by them as startling as the report pri- 
vately made to his firm of distillers by 
one of the most experienced whisky sales- 
men in the country? "Regardless of 
population claims," he writes, "there is 
in this city of 400,000 inhabitants one sa- 
loon to every hundred people. Allowing 
that 20 per cent of the population are 
adult, liquor-consuming men, this gives 
one saloon to every twenty customers 
not females or minors." No snap judg- 
ment or careless estimate is this. It is 
the painstaking reckoning of an expert 
sent to one of the large western cities to 
make a house-to-house canvass and re- 
port why his employers' brand of whisky 
was not selling satisfactorily. Even al- 
lowing, on a more shocking hypothesis, 
that the male adult patronage of the sa- 
loon is but 50 per cent, of its total, and is 
equaled by the trade to women and chil- 
dren, this sums up to but forty patrons 
to a liquor store. The inference is be- 
yond doubt or question. Only by enor- 
mous consumption of alcohol per capita 
can saloons contrive to live from so slen- 
der a clientele. In intoxication lies their 
livelihood. They must "stimulate" trade 
constantly in order to exist. Of the 
making of many drunkards there is no 
end under our Amercan system. — Collier^s 

Weekly. 

* 

A PEOPLE'S DESTINY 

WHO will take up the subject, "Al- 
cohol, Agent of National De- 
cline in a Democracy?" 
The destiny of that people which is 
unable to react against a moral and phy- 
sical degeneration accepted in exchange 
for a degrading pleasure* is sealed. All 
men of good will without distinction of 
party should unite in a common eflFort 
for the relief of the country threatened 
at so many points and at one time. — 
Georges Clemenceau. ex-Prime Minister 



of France. 
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Employee Wanted 

"D UT the young man who wants to get 
^ this job must not drink if he wants 
to be employed by most of the great rail- 
roads. 

"Drinking will now spell prompt dis- 
missal for you if you are an employee of 
the Hersey Chocolate Company, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Sheffield Car Works, 
United States Steel Corporation, West- 
ern Electric Company, Pullman Com- 
pany, Edison Company, Western Union, 
Interborough Company, Standard Oil 
Company, or any one of a thousand other 
American firms of the first rank. 

"Sears, Roebuck and Company forbid 
employees entering a saloon at any hour 
of the day within a mile of their plant in 
any direction- 

"Dalzell Brothers' Company declare 
that 'as the state insurance rate is affect- 
ed by the number of accidents, we are 
determined not to place ourselves liable 
to an increased rate* — and they accord- 
ingly rule that promotions shall go to 
total abstainers only. 

"On March 2y, 1914, a sweeping order 
was issued by the United States Steel 
Mills, covering the entire Mahoning Val- 
ley, to the effect that hereafter all pro- 
motions would be made only from the 
ranks of those who do not indulge in the 
use of intoxicating drinks. 

"Only a few months ago, the great 
steel mills of Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
employing twelve thousand men, decreed 
that not oiily would drinking be prohibit- 
ed during working hours, but that even 
the slightest intemperance while off duty 
would be cause for immediate discharge." 

So says The Technical World Magasine, 
(Jan., 1915.) • 

Boys and Young Men Take Notice. . 

Drink and Baseball 

HUGH S. FULLERTON, writing 
to the Toledo Nezvs-Bee, gives 
some interesting information on 
the effect of so-called moderate drinking 
on baseball players. His articles show 
how drink will unfit a man for whatever 



work he engages in. Let Mr. Fullerton 
tell his story in his own way : 

Children, let us have a temperance lec- 
ture in figures. 

You don't want it? Well, we'll have 
it anyhow. 

It was not started as a temperance lec- 
ture at all. It was started by an investi- 
gation to find out how long baseball play- 
ers last in "fast" company. I took the 
baseball guide of 1904, made a list of 
players, and followed them through the 
successive guides up to 1914. 

Then a peculiarity of figures interested 
me. From the major league roster of 
1904 I selected the names of thirty play- 
ers who drank intoxicants and thirty who 
did not drink, choosing only those who 
were known by me as drinkers or ab- 
stainers. I traced each one to see what 
has become of them. Here is the table : 

1904 '05 '06 '07 '08 '09 '10 '11 M2 '13 '14 

Drinkers ... 30 26 20 15 9 4 4 2 2 2 2* 

Non-drinkers 30 28 28 24 21 16 12 10 9 9 8 
• One quit drinkinsr. 

Mind, these men are classed as "drink- 
ers," not drunkards. Not more than four 
called drinkers ever were drunkards. 
They were "moderate" drinkers. Sev- 
eral of the non-drinkers had occasionally- 
taken a drink, but were not drinkers. 
The others were total abstainers. 

The figures interested me so much I 
investigated as to their present physical 
and financial welfare; This resulted in 
another table: 

Down and Pros- Unaccounted 

Out Medium perous Dead For 

Drinkers 8 5 3* 9 5 

Non-drinkers . . 1 9 16 2 2 
•'Two of them still in game. 

Most of these statistics in the second 
table came from either talking with the 
players or from letters they wrote in re- 
ply to my queries. Five of the drinkers 
responded quickly and asked for a loan. 

I could not ascertain all the causes of 
death. Here is the result of the effort in 
that direction: 

Non-drinkers — Appendicitis 1, pneumonia 1. 
Drinkers — Kidney diseases 4, consttmption 1, stncade 
1, accident 1. 

The other two dropped out of sight 
before they died; one a bum and the 

other reported in carqf^f^ld friends. 
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Time To Do What He Likes 

By Samuel G. Bythe 

ANON-DRINKING man is the mab- 
ter of his own time. If he wants 
sociability he can go and get it, up 
to such limits as he personally can attain 
for himself in his water-consuming capa- 
city. A drinking man is not master of his 
time. He may think he is but he is not. He 
is the creature of a habit that may be harm- 
less, but which surely is insistent; and the 
habit dictates what he shall do with his 
leisure. 

Time! Why, such new vistas of what 
can be done with time that was wasted in 
former years have opened before me that 
time seems to me the greatest luxury in the 
world — ^time that was formerly wasted and 
now is used. 

Take books — though books may not be a 
fair test of time employed in my case, for 
I always have read books in great numbers 
— ^but take books. In the past three years I 
have read as many books — real books — as 
I read in the ten years preceding. I have 
read books I was always intending to read, 
but never got round to. I have kept up 
with the new good ones and have helped 
myself to several items of interesting dis- 
covery and knowledge that in the old days 
would have been only discoveries through 
newspaper reports. I have developed a 
good many half-facts that were in my mind. 
I have classified and arranged a lot of scat- 
tering information that had seeped into me 



notwithstanding my engagements with the 
boys. 

I have had time to go to see some pic- 
tures. I have had time to hear some music. 
I have had time to visit a lot of interesting 
places, such as great industrial concenib 
and factories, which I always intended to 
see but never quite reached. I have had 
time to make a few investigations on my 
own account. I have met and talked to a 
large number of people who were formerly 
outside my range of vision. And I have 
done better work in my own line — I have 
more time for it. 

If I have lost any friends they were 
friends whose loss does not bother me. I 
find that all the true-blue chaps, the worth- 
while ones, though they look — in most in- 
stances — on my non-drinking idios)mcrasy 
with amused tolerance, have not lost any 
respect or affection for me, and are just as 
true blue as they formerly were. — Saturday 
Evening Post, 

* 

Where the Scientist Confirms 
the Practical Man 

Alcohol diminishes the rapidity ot 
thought, makes the imagination and power 
of reflection commonplace and deprived of 
originality, acts upon fine and complex sen- 
sations by transforming them into coarse 
and elementary cMies; provokes outbursts 
of evil passion and dispositions, and in this 
way predisposes men to strife and crime 
and upsets habits of work and persever- 
ance. — Professor Sikovsky, St. Petersburg. 



Forward Looking In Temperance Reaching 

By Cora Frances Stoddard, Boston, Mass. 



THE successful teacher will have at 
command ready knowledge of the 
facts which the science of the past 
quarter-century affords, showing not only 
that many old beliefs about alcoholic drinks 
are untrue, but why they are untrue. 
"Teach by facts, not by exhortation," must 
be the key-note of Sunday School and pub- 
lic school temperance work. When it be- 
comes a "bore," it is usually because the 
teacher is short on facts and long on mor- 
alizing. 

We are richer in facts than we used to 
be. The old, appalling stories of the trag- 
edies of drink are still with us written in 

*Froin an address at the Massachusetts State Sun- 
day School Convention. Nov 12, 1914. 



every neighborhood and in every daily pa- 
per. But science and business and social 
studies are giving us a wealth of new facts 
that can be intimately related to life. 

First among these are what may be call- 
ed the practical facts of every-day life. 
The Appeal of Sports 

There is no quicker way of winning the 
attention of the average boy than through 
his interest in athletics. Here, baseball and 
football, rimning, walking, swimming and 
shooting all afford splendid illustrations 
from noted athletes of the value of absti- 
nence, and of the growing recognition of 
its importance. The baseball manager of 
the championship team who fivb-years ago 
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might take on a promising youngster even 
if he drank a little, but who will not bother 
with him today, is likely to be one of the 
boy's athletic heroes, and will be listened 
to. The physiological reason can and 
should be deftly woven in behind the con- 
crete example. Gather into an "athletics 
envelope" all that the daily, weekly, and 
temperance press have to relate on the ab- 
stemiousness of athletes in all branches of 
sport, and there will be material enough 
for more than one temperance lesson to be 
crowned with Paul's matchless illustration 
of the Christian athlete. 

The Appeal to Efficiency 

It is only fair to young people that be- 
fore they enter the world of industry they 
should know that drink will be a handicap 
to them there, that alcohol only makes hard 
work harder, requiring a greater expendi- 
ture of energy and a longer time to do a 
given piece of work. 

The Appeal to Safety 

Temperance teaching can be linked to 
the "Safety First'' campaigns. The rail- 
roads of America already afford a supreme 
illustration of the effort to prevent acci- 
dents due to alcohol. Future employers 
with responsibiity for the safety of their 
men, future employees, with a responsibil- 
ity for their own safety and the success of 
a business, ought to know that alcohol 
dulls the perception of danger, of judgment 
as to how to avoid it, that the drinker is 
more liable to accidents, to be longer in re- 
covering from them, or to death as a re- 
sult; that the sober workman, even, is al- 
ways in danger from the drinking work- 
man. 

The Appeal to Public Health 

Temperance teaching can be linked to 
public health campaigns like those against 
tuberculosis, child mortality, insanity, so- 
cial impurity. Our future parents, citizens, 
nurses, doctors and boards of health need 
to recognize that the alcohol question is a 
great public health question, and therefore 
that it must be dealt with in the same re- 
gard for public welfare and race integrity, 
with the same common sense that we use 
in the protection of cattle or sneep from 
epidemic, or in protection of human life 
from other disease. 

Training the Philanthropist and Social 
Worker 
Future philanthropists and social work- 
ers need to be taught to look clearly and 



straightly at the part alcohol plays in the 
social misery for the relief of Y^hich money 
and human lives are being freely poured 
out. So taught, they will not dodge drink 
as a cause of misery, but will see with one 
of the German students of the question 
that "If the alcohol question were solved, 
there would still remain other social ques- 
tions to be solved, but as things stand to- 
day, no other question of social welfare 
can be taken up with the prospect of se- 
curing effective results until the alcohol 
question is solved." (Popert.) 

The Facts of Inspiration 

There are also what may be called facts 
of inspiration. Sunday School scholars 
should be helped to feel the thrill and 
sweep of a great, throbbing, progressive 
movement for human welfare all around 
the world. It is time we took it in their 
thoughts from the realm of crankdom, 
teaching them to watch sympathetically its 
great events in this and other countries. 
Bring them into touch with the statesmen, 
leaders in all classes who have thrown 
themselves info the conflict against alcohol. 
Teach them something of the lives of the 
great men and women of the movement. 
Help them to realize the nobility of the 
genuine sacrifices and endeavors which 
have gone into a century of effort against 
alcohol. "There are better battlefields than 
those on which men's bones lie bleaching." 
In our search for "moral substitutes for 
war," we may teach the stories of this 
moral and hygienic war of today with its 
heroisms, its opportunities for bravery, for 
service to humanity, for the Twentieth 
Century chivalry which holds that "there 
is no discharge in this war" against alco- 
hol until it loses its grip on the human 
race. 

Above all, teach the fact of personal re- 
sponsibility, that we are our brother's keep- 
ers, "that no man put a stumbling-block, or 
an occasion to fall in his brother's way;" 
that "It is good neither to eat flesh nor 
to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth or is made weak." 

When to Use the Facts 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down 
as to when in the pupils' life certain facts 
should be taught. Temptation or the ob- 
ject lesson of drinking habits begins so 
very early with thousands of children that 
teaching should be both anticipatory and 
immediately helpful. Tl^€ffe>^nay be a se- 
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lection among facts, however, for the vari- 
ous ages. 

Early Childhood 
Up to eight years of age, we may use 
what may be called preparatory facts and 
methods of instruction. Pictures may be 
shown of grapes, apples, wheat, com, God's 
good gifts, and on other cards pictures of 
whisky, wine, cider, etc., what man makes 
of these gifts. The simple story of the 
change made in these good gifts by fermen- 
tation can be so told that even young child- 
ren can understand why, though the apples 
are good to eat, the cider is not good for 
them to drink. The story of how the dogs' 
play and work was injured by alcohol, 
(Prof. Hodge's experiments) conveys a les- 
son that later will be amplified. Simple 
memory gems may be taught. 

The Adolescent Period 

Between eight and fourteen years of age 
is the time to use the facts of athletics, the 
effects of alcohol and tobacco on scholar- 
ship. Prepare pupils for entering the in- 
dustrial world by teaching the facts show- 
ing how and why drink is a handicap to in- 
dustrial efficiency and success. The sim- 
pler facts of alcohol's effect on personal 
health should be taught here. This, too, is 
the age of hero worship, the time to teach 
the sayings and deeds of great men in re- 
gard to drink — Nansen, Peary, Edison, 
Gladstone, Lincoln, the kings of Sweden 
and Germany, presidents of the United 
States, etc., the heroes and heroic deeds 
of the temperance reformation. Begin to 
teach the progress of the abolition of drink 
by maps, etc. Each class may be made re- 
sponsible for presenting certain groups of 
facts to the whole school. 

Young Manhood and Womanhood 

From fourteen to eighteen years of age, 
there should be a thorough study of the 
facts showing the relation of drink to bus- 
iness and industry as it affects skill, pre- 
cision, endurance, accidents, its deceptive- 
ness and dangers in social life both to 
young men and young women, the respon- 
sibility of girls and women in encouraging 
young men in abstinence or in making al- 
coholic liquors a part of social hospitality, 
the relation of alcoh6l to impurity in break- 
ing down the judgment and self-control 
that normally govern men and women, its 
effect in increasing special health problems 
like tuberculosis, insanity, child mortality. 

Toward the end of this period, and in 



succeeding years, young people should be 
carefully taught what is known as to the 
hereditary effects of alcohol, the responsi- 
bility for succeeding generations, the cost 
of drink to the home, its effect on home 
Ufe. All these topics in this period can be 
turned to prepare these young people to 
consider as adults what the alcohol traffic 
means to the nation, in waste of lives, of 
abilities, of wasteful expenditure, and 
therefore be led to understand the reasons 
for its abolition. 

Adults 

For adult classes all the preceding top- 
ics can be amplified to discussion of the 
problems which adults meet, such as the 
disorganization of business by the drinking 
workman, the disadvantage to labor itself 
of alcoholic indulgence, how demands for 
labor and the utilities of life would be in- 
creased by the abolition of the use and 
sale of alcohol, the expense in taxes of the 
use and sale of drink in the community, 
the large return to labor in industries other 
than the alcohol industry, what drink 
means to public health, to charity, to other 
wide social problems; problems of legisla- 
tion and law enforcement; what to do 
about it. Sunday School temperance work 
naturally falls into three divisions — teach- 
ing, inspiring, doing. Many a Bible class 
has proved itself the centre of spendid ac- 
tivity against drink and the saloon. As one 
Canadian liquor advocate related of a con- 
test through which they had passed, "We 
could handle every bunch of men except 
that Bible class lot. We couldn't do a thing 
with them." Many adult classes have tak- 
en up educational temperance work by 
providing a large bulletin board outside the 
church on which are placed striking pos- 
ters illustrating the scientific facts about 
alcohol. * 

HOW ABOUT UNCLE SAM 

A man named John Bull is reported to 
have been such a thirsty soul that he 
laid himself under a cask of beer, turned 
on the tap and let it run down his throat. 
Everyone agreed that he must not be 
allowed to kill himself, but they disa- 
greed as to how he was to be prevented- 
At last a sensible man quietly turned off 
the tap. — Beacon Light, London. 

The history of humanity is that of a 
standing battle between ideas and inter- 
ests. For the moment, the interests al- 
ways win. but in the long ^n, the ideas. 
— Castelar. Digitized by VjOOglC 
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THE LATER MEDICINE 

T^HE old idea of "something- to take" 
■*" when the human machine is out of 
order is being replaced by the idea of 
"something to do/' 

Where it used to be "sherry and bit- 
ters" before dinner to spur a sluggish 
appetite it is now more exercise and less 
over-eating. 

For those who ask for proof that the 
newer way is the better, Dr. A. J. Carl- 
son* relates the results of experiments 
made to test "The Supposed Action of 
the Bitter Tonics on the Secretion of 
Gastric Juice in Man and Dog." He 
found that when the usual quantities of 
any of the classic "bitters" are introduc- 
ed into the stomach without coming into 
contact with the nerves of taste they 
have no effect upon the manifestations 
of hunger. If larger quantities are thus 
introduced, hunger is checked. 

When the usual quantities are taken 
by the month, there is an increase in the 
hunger signs ; but the effect is like that of 
any savory substance. The experiment- 
ers found nothing to indicate that the bit- 
ters increased digestive efficiency. 

Without drawing conclusions from a 
single set of experiments they may be 
taken to indicate that the bitter principle, 
at least, of many of the popular "appe- 
tizers," may be dispensed with without 
loss. 

The alcohol which is contained in 
many of the favorite appetizers, has fre- 
quently been weighed in the experimental 
scales and found wanting. 

But before concluding that there is no 
hunger stimulant in the alcoholic stomach 
bitters there is one other ingredient to be 
examined — water. 

Several recent investigators, according 
to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, have demonstrated that water 
either cold or hot is an active stimulant 
of the digestive fluids, that it increases 
both their quantity and their strength. 
The degree of stimulation was found not 
to depend upon the quantity used. A small 
amount in some instance produced a 

•Journal of the American Me<lical Assn., Jan. 2, 1915. 



more pronounced effect than larger quan- 
tities in other tests. 

A very natural supposition here is that 
the aid people have thought they receiv- 
ed from alcoholic bitters could have been 
obtained just as well and perhaps better 
from water alone. 

The final conclusion reached by the 
writers is that the best way to improve 
an imperfect digestion is not to resort to 
drugs but to regulate properly one's 
work, rest, and diet. 
* 

THE UNDERGROUND TRAFFIC 

A NOTHER acquittal of prohibition 
-^^ from the charge of promoting drug- 
taking has just occurred in New York 
City. An active campaign against the il- 
legal selling of drugs is there in pro- 
gress and within the space of three days, 
according to a report in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association three large 
sources of supply have been located. One 
lot valued at $10,000 consisting of 157,000 
pills and 37 boxes of powder was seized 
on the East Side. Steamships have been 
traced engaged in bringing it over from 
Liverpool. The Adriatic recently docked 
with 100 cans of opium in her hold, valued 
at $50 per can. In the Harlem district a 
number of persons were arrested for sell- 
in,£r cocaine to school children. 

Several deductions may be drawn from 
these news items: 

Drug selling flourishes in wet as well 
as in dry territory and equally where 
there is an equal proportion of ignorant, 
and, therefore, of exploitable population. 
Reports of drug users in the South give 
prominence to the negro; in the North 
to the inhabitants of New York's East 
Side and to school children. 

Commercialism, not natural craving, is 
the mainspring of the demand for nar- 
cotic drugs, alcoholic liquors included. 

Commercialism finds its strongest al- 
lies in custom and in false ideas as to the 
beneficent effects of drugs as medicines 
or pleasure. Onlv the instinct of imita- 
tion, the powerful factor in custom, can 
be credited to nature. Prohibition of 
drug-selling does not absolutely prohibit 
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the traffic. The alternative is not to abol- 
ish the legislation which puts the unscru- 
pulous trader within reach of society's 
means of self-protection, but to contract 
his market by teaching- the people the 
♦ 

RELIABLE ADVERTISING 

T^HE New York Tribune has taken a 
-*• stand in regard to patent medicine 
advertising which, if followed by the press 
generally, will do much to protect the pub- 
lic from the unscrupulous drug-sellers who 
keep alive the erroneous idea that health 
is maintained by taking something rather 
than by doing something. 

The Tribune announces (according to 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation,) that it will guarantee its readers 
against loss or dissatisfaction through the 
purchase of any wares advertised in its col- 
umns. This policy, consistently pursued 
would bar from newspaper advertising 
whisky as a health preserver and beer as 
food, tonic and stimulant. 

INSANITY IN THE PRESENT 
ARMIES 
T^ HE prevalence of insanity in the Rus- 
■^ sian army during the war in Man- 
churia gave rise to the fear that a like 
condition would occur in the present war. 
This fear, according to the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, (Jan. 2, 1915) has not 
been realized. Cases of insanity caused by 
the war are very rare at present, either 
among soldiers and civilians. The reason 
given by the Paris correspondent is the in- 
comparably better nutrition and hygiene ot 
the troops than prevailed in the Manchurian 
war. No mention is made of the possible 
effect of the absence of alcohol at the pres- 
ent time, but since the improvement is re- 
ported among the civilians as well as among 
the soldiers of Russia, and as the prohibi- 
tion of alcohol extends to civilians as well 
as to soldiers and no reports have been 
made of incomparably better conditions of 
hygiene and nutrition among the people ex- 
cept such as have followed naturally from 
the prohibition of alcohol, the inference 
can scarcely be avoided that the decrease 
in insanity is undoubtedly closely connected 
with the widespread discontinuance of al- 
cohol. 

On the other hand the Berlin correspon- 
dent of the Journal of the American Medi- 



cal Association reports that a professor in 
that city has recently given an address on 
mental disturbances in the war in which he 
refers to the large numbers who have been 
thrown out of mental equilibrium either on 
account of apprehension or a slight wound 
or exertions of the campaign. He believes 
it is not so much a matter of mentally 
sound men, becoming. insane under the 
mental and physical demands of war as it 
is the outbreak of latent tendencies to nerv- 
ous unbalance among men who are exclud- 
ed from the army in times of peace. On 
the general population the emotional strain 
attending the mobilization is not without 
effect, and in the army where ot such strain 
are added lack of sleep and other hardship 
the effects are observable. No attempt is 
made to cite statistics but seventy cases are 
reported of soldiers and officers treated 
since mobilization at the clinic with which 
the professor is connected. Sixteen pci 
cent, of these show alcoholism. 

A question for subsequent investiga- 
tion will be the comparative rates of men- 
tal breakdown in the Russian army and 
home population, where alcohol was 
everywhere prohibited from the begin- 
ning of mobilization and the rates among 
the German armies and civilians where 
the prohibition was limited chiefly to the 
railroad stations during the days of mob- 
ilization, and similar rates among the 
English at home and abroad as the sale 
of liquor in England was not restricted 
except by unusual limitations as to hours 
for selling. 

* r 

THE DETECTIVES BURDEN IN A 
GREAT STATE 

FEEBLE-MINDED patients number- 
ed 2,701 in the two Massachusetts 
State Hospitals, Nov. 30, 1913, ac- 
cording to the statement recently issued 
by the newly-formed Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene (802 Barristers 
Hall, Boston, Mass.), while the number 
of feeble-minded needing public care was 
conservatively estimated at 10,000. Sev- 
eral hundreds are still cared for in alms- 
houses. 

There were under treatment during 
the same year in Massachusetts state and 
private hospitals 889 epileptics, 1,444 in- 
ebriates, 18,971 insane, a total of 24,005 
in four defective classes. The cost forj 
maintenance was $4,284,919.71. This doe^^C 
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not include the loss in educating and rear- 
ing those who become thus incapacitated, 
or the loss in earning capacity. 

"Much of this is avoidable. Each of 
the three great causes producing the 
above toll is fundamentally preventable," 
says the report. 

While not named as such, alcoholism 
is, of course, one of these causes and 
should properly receive careful attention 
at a part of the work of this new organi- 
zation whose purpose is to combat men- 
tal disease by preventive methods which 
are largely educational. 

The average proportion of insanity to 
population in 1910 in three states which 
for several years had prohibited the sale 
of alcoholic drinks, Maine, North Da- 
kota and Kansas, was one person in 
every 627; in Massachusetts in the same 
year it was one in every 290. In 1913 the 
proportion in Massachusetts was one in 
every 210. Making all due allowance 
for differences in population, the reduc- 
tion of the alcoholic factor in the three 
prohibition states cannot have been with- 
out effect in producing this difference. 
* 

AVOIDING CAPITAL WASTE 

TF any given reform is calculated to 
•^ really make the great body of social 
units not only more thrifty, but more 
physically vigorous, and so in every re- 
spect more valuable economically — we 
do not refer to the saving in our outlay 



for alcoholists and their posterity in hos- 
pitals, asylums and prisons — that reform 
in the long run can not be held back on 
fiscal grounds. If citizens generally 
should abandon alcohol voluntarily, they 
would put the state in temporary difficul- 
ty, though there would be no economic 
injury, rather the reverse. 

The state, from an economic point of 
view, can as little allow its human capital 
to be laid waste as its capital in standing 
timber. The old pagan, Varro, in his fa- 
mous book on agriculture, warns Roman 
landowners against utilizing their high- 
priced slaves in malarial regions where 
they might die- He urges, instead, the 
use of 'free laborers who have no value.' 
From the point of view of political econ- 
omy we all have value and are high- 
priced, even though we are not slaves. — 
Prof. Thyren, in the Swedish Parliament, 
February 23, 1910. 

♦ 

A CORRECTION 

A SLIP somewhere made the writer 
'^*- say on page yj of the December 
Journal, "Ask almost any group of col- 
lege graduates twenty years of age, etc." 
The sentence should have read: "Ask 
almost any group of college graduates of 
twenty or more years' standing how 
much they really know of the facts of 
alcohol and the truth of this statement 
fas to ignorance of the far-reaching ef- 
fects of drink] will be apparent." , 
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A STUDY OF FOODS. By Ruth A. WardcU 
and Edna N. White, Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany, 12 mo., 174 pages, $.70. 
To know what to eat, how to prepare it, 
and how to calculate the cost of a properly 
balanced ration so that whether the food al- 
lowance is large or small the essential food 
elements will be rightly adjusted, is a very im- 
portant part of the science and art of right liv- 
ing. A very convenient handbook for supply- 
ing a part of this valuable knowledge has 
been furnished by Miss Wardall, head of the 
Home Economics Department of the State 
University of Iowa, and Miss White who oc- 
cupies a similar position in the University of 
Ohio. Without being a cook-book in the or- 
dinary sense, it sfives enoujarh directions for 
the preparation of the different kinds of food 
to illustrate the principles involved, such as 



the effects of heat and methods of handling 
It discusses the nature and adaption of th< 
different food materials and the comparative 
cost. It is a good guide both for the hoin^ 
and for the teacher of the school cookia| 
class. 

ESSENTIALS OF HEALTH. By John CoW 
vin Willis, A. M., Ph. D., M. D., Net 

York: American Book Co., 12 mo., 301 
pages, $.40. 

The plan of the book is to present in oat 
line the essential facts concerning the part 
of the human body* and its care. This leave 
many statements to be developed and verifid 
by the teacher who uses the book as a guida 
The dogmatic assertions often necessitated b| 
this plan of treatment may escape challen^l 
in the physiological parts while they arouse 1 
in the less generally understood portions re 
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lating to the use of alcohol and tobacco. For 
this reason a little further development of 
some of the statements on these topics, or 
references to their sources would have been 
an advantage. An "Outline Summary" which 
follows each chapter is a feature to which the 
author calls special attention. It is not only 
a summary but an analysis of the subject-mat- 
ter a l88Son-plan and an order of class work. 

THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF GARDEN 
CITY. By Jean Dawson, A. M., Ph, D., 

Boston: Ginn & Company, $.75. 

The interest which a group of children can 
be led to take in personal hygiene and public 
sanitation is here illustrated in story form. The 
boys and girls of Garden City are children of a 
neighborhood who have banded themselves to- 
gether on the plan of a city government. 
Through their "Board of Health" they be- 
came keenly interested in the problems that 
are occupying their elders, such as the causes 
and prevention of common kinds of sickness, 
malaria and destruction of mosquitoes, disease 
germs and their breeding places, the exter- 
minatin of flies, the proper care of milk and 
of babies, and practical work in cleaning up 
city slums and teaching the children of the 
poor the elementary lessons of personal and 
family hygiene. The harmful eflFects of alco- 
holic liquors and their relation to disease re- 
sistance are not forgotten. The author shows 
clearly how the play instinct can be utilizea, 
guided and developed through exercises tha* 
tend inevitably to advance their future social 
efficiency. The book should have a place in 
the school library and the school class room 
as a suggestion and stiniulant to other boys 
and girls to go and do likewise. 

FREE WILL AND HUMAN RESPONSI- 
BILITY. By Herman HarrcU Home, Ph. 

D., New York: McMillan Company, $1.50 
net. 

For those who find recreation in debating 
the questions that center about free will and 
human responsibility, Prof. Home's treatise 
covering both sides of the issue, with its out- 
line history of the long debate and its applica- 
tion of the opposing theories to the springs 
of action, will be a source of enjoyment. 

The book is an outgrowth of the author's 
class exercises in philosophy in Dartmoutn 
college, where the students do the thinking 
under the instructor who tells them not what 
to think but how. "Philosophy can not be 
learned, it must be thought** is the author's 
motto, and his book as well as his class-room 
work is directed toward thought stimulation. 

THE SECRETS OF SUCCESS FOR BOYS 
AND YOUNG MEN. By B. J. KcndaU 
M. D. Published by the author, Geneva, 
111., $.25, paper; $.50 cloth. 
As a foundation for success the author be- 
gins with health, the phase of health which 
young men are apt to jeopardize through 
ignorance and false ideals. The first three 
chapters are given to sex hygiene. Then fol- 
low chapters of good advice on heredity, in- 
temperance, essentials of business success and 
"business maxims." Encojiragement a^ well 
as precept is contained in such statements as 
the following: 



"There are more good opportunities for 
young men capable of filling those positions. 
The demand is greatly in excess of the supply. 

"Important positions are constantly open to 
the right kind of young men. but they go beg- 
ging for the want of competent persons to fill 
them. 

"An employer would much prefer to pay a 
young man nve thousand dollars a year than 
five hundred. The five hundred dollar man is 
only worth that amount, and no more; but the 
five thousand dollar man is worth five times 
his salary to a large business, and such men 
are hard to get." 

The incompatability of alcohol, tobacco, and 
fast living with development of the qualifica- 
tions indispensable to the high salary man are 
clearly and forcibly pointed out. 

PATHFINDERS OF PHYSIOLOGY. By J. 
H. Dempster, A. B., M. D., Detroit: Pub- 
lished by the Detroit Medical Journal 
Company. $1.00. 

The editor of a medical journal is naturally 
interested in the lives of medical men whose 
influence upon their profession has been epoch 
making. Such were William Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood; Wil- 
liam Beaumont, famous for his studies of the 
digestive processes through the perforated 
stomach of Alexis St. Martin; Claude Ber- 
nard, whom France made one of her "Im- 
mortals" because of his researches and dis- 
coveries in the functions of the liver and pan- 
creas, and his discovery of the vaso-motor 
nerves. In the study of these and other lives 
whose patient, painstaking devotion to their 
work has brought incalculable benefits to hu- 
manity, the busy editor has found recreation 
and he tells about them with a sympathetic in- 
terest which provides recreation for the 
reader. 

THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. By Norman E. 
Richardson, New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern. 
It will be difficult to name a book on the 
alcohol question promising a wider influence 
than this course of lessons for adult Bible 
classes by Prof. Richardson of the chair of 
religious pedagogy of the Boston University 
School of Theology.' It is first of all a live 
book, dealing with topics suggested by tem- 
perance workers who are out in the thick of 
the present battle, where they meet with alco- 
hol in its relations to the home, the school, 
politics, poverty, crime, the social evil, labor 
problem and other current questions. These 
workers have long felt that these vital que3- 
tions should be brought more closely home to 
the thought and intelligence of the churches 
and Sunday schools. Teachers of adult 
classes who would welcome opportunities for 
bringing these interesting subjects before their 
pupils have not had at hand the facts neces- 
sary for intelligent discussion. Here they are 
given the facts fitted to the live topic with 
outlines of methods of conducting the lesson 
prepared by a master of pedagogy. There is, 
besij^es, the practical application of the lesson 
in actual work suggested for the students, all 
©( twhich is. bound to enlist an army of the 
most vigorous young life of the churches into 
the ranks of christian citizenship. 
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50 Splendid Posters 



WHAT THEY SHOW— 

Relation of Alcohol to Accidents, 
Athletics, Physical and Mental Work, 
Healeh, Long Life, Child Welfare, 
Social Questions. 

WHERE TO USE THEM (See 
pp. 92-96)— 

Store Window Exhibits, Fairs, Health 
Exhibits, Conventions, Public Li- 
braries, Billboards, Church Bulletin 
Boards, Sunday Schools and Public 
Schools, Sunday Evening Addresses, 
Young People's Meetings, Y. M. C. 
A. Meetings and Buildings. 



WHAT THEY ARE— 

Size — 24x38 inches on excellent paper. 

All illustrated — some pictures, some 

diagrams. 

Many printed in Two Ccdors. 

WHAT THEY COST— 

Single Poster, $.20. One dozen, $1.50. 
Complete sec of 50, $5.00. 

DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK— 

Full page reproductions of posters. 
Full descriptive details and many 
supplementary facts about alcohol. 
Paper, 50c. Cloth, 75c. 



List of Posters Sent Free on Application 

"Reach the People Where They Are" 

Our Lantern Slide Lectures 

In filling an order for a customer recently, we asked a large slide-maker 
what he had on the alcohol question. He replied: "Your slides are much 
better than anything I have." 

Another large slide maker said he could sell hundreds of our slides if 
he had them. 

Both of these dealers know a good thing when they see it. 
The numerous requests we receive for permission to reproduce these 
slides testifies to their quality. 

That we cannot grant these requests because we have to be responsible 
for their scientific up-keep speaks for their reliability. 

The subjects covered by our complete list of slides, over 100 in number, 
includes the eflFect of alcohol on: 

Muscle and Mental Working Ability 
Industrial Accidents and Incapacity 
Health, Sick-Rates, Mortality 
Heredity and Family Degeneracy 

Economic affairs, such as the cost of Crime, Insanity, Pov- 
erty and other Social burdens. 
Complete list and terms sent on application. 

The Scientific Temperance Federation 
23 Trail Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Sdentiiic Temperance Exhibit 

CONSISTS OF 

Posters and Models 

A Descriptive List of the Set of 50 POSTERS will be Sent on Applica- 
tion. The models now ready illustrate the following subjects: 

1. Effect of Alcohol in a Tjrpesctting Experiment. 

2. Effect of Alcohol in a Typewriting Experiment. 

3. Comparative Sickness and Death Rate in Abstainers and Non-Ab- 

stainers. 

4. Death Rate of Abstainers and Non-Abstainers in the United States. 

5. Alcohol as a Cause of Death in the Prime of Life. 

6. Infant Mortality in an Alcoholic Family. 

7. The Alcohol Factor in Insanity. 

8. Alcoholic Parentage of Epileptics. 

9. Habits of Convicts in Regard to Intemperance. 
10. Poverty and Drink by Nationalities. 

iz. Efficiency in Coal Mining, With and Without Alcohol. 

12. Comparative Alcohol Content of Beer, Wine and Whisky. 

Each model has a neat wooden foundation. Geometrical figures attractively painted, 
and other interesting objects serve as illustrations. Explanations are plainly lettered 
on base-boards, and a brief lecture reading is also provided. 

These models with the 50 posters constitute a most attractive and educational 
exhibit. Terms. $15.00 per week. Send for further information. 

The 50 posters which constitute a part of the exhibit remain with the renter when 
the models are returned. 

The exhibit method is justly popular because it teaches through the eye, the most 
effective way of receiving clear and lasting impressions. 

Applications for the exhibit are now being received from various parts of the 
country. Transportation expenses can often be reduced by making successive en- 
gagements in nearby towns. 



The Store Window Exhibit 

Where only window space can be secured, the posters and models can 
be used to keep up a continuous interest for weeks by changing the materials 
every few days. 

"Reaching the People Where They Are" is a twelve-page, illustrated, 
leaflet (price 5 cents) filled with suggestions for installing striking window 
exhibits. 

Send for further suggestion. 
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The 

Scientific Temperance Journal 
for 1914-1915 



Will Contain: 24 pages instead of 16 pages. 
Will Appear: 12 times a year instead of 10 tinies. 
Will Cost: $1.00 instead of 60G.and be wortli it 



CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS 



Posters large, 20c each; $1.50 a doz; 

$5.00 per set of 50. 
Posters, reduced, 50c. per 100 
Poster Handbook, 50c. paper; 75c. 

cloth. 

Stereopticon Lecture, rental or sale. 

Send for slide list and terms. 
Books — 

Alcohol and the Human Body, by 

Horsley and Sturge $.50 

Social Welfare and the Liquor 

Problem, by Harry S. Warner, i.io 
The Anti -Alcohol Movement in 

Europe, by Ernest Gordon 1.65 

Prohibition Advance in All Lands, 

by Guy Hayler 75 

Economic and Moral Aspects of 

the Liquor Business 75 

Shall I Drink? by Joseph H. 

Crooker i.oo 

On the Firing Line, by Jenkin L. 

Jones 50 

The Saloonkeeper's Ledger, by L. 

A. Banks 7b 



Other Literature: — 

Alcohol's Ledger in Industry, each..ioc 
Alcohol in Everyday Life, each....ioc 
Industrial Leaflets, illustrated, enve- 
lope size, per set loc 

Some Modern Facts About Alco- 
holic Drinks, each 5c 

Store Window Exhibits, each 5c 

Joe Babcock's Accident, per 100.... 30c 
Alcohol and the Peak of Accidents, 

per 100 30C 

Alcoholism in Wine Drinking G>un- 

tries, per 100 30c 

Wine a Peril to Childhood, per 100. joc 
Practical Facts for Practical People. 

per 100 25c 

Drink and the Credit Side of the 

Ledger, per 100 25c 

Secret of Success in Baseball, per 
100 40c 

TOBACCO LEAFLETS: 

Power of the Tobacco Habit, each.. 20c 
The Boy and the Cigarette, each... 5c 

The Use of Tobacco, each 5c 

The Injury of Tobacco, each 5c 

Anti - Narcotic Numbers of The 
Scientific Temperance Journal, 

each IOC 

Stereopticon Tobacco Slides. 
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The Scientific Temperance Federation 

Was Organized in 1906 as a Bureau of 
Information on the Alcohol Question 



It Maintains a special Library which includes the important publications in 
all languages relating to the effects of alcoholic and other drug habits. 

It Co-operates with other temperance, religious, health and social welfare or- 
ganizations such as the Anti-Saloon League, The National Temperance 
Society, the Church Temperance Societies, The Young People's Society 
of Christian Endeavor, Young Men's Christian Association, Sunday 
School Associations, Women's Clubs and Civic Leagues, in both securing 
and disseminating important information on the Alcohol Question. 

It Promotes original Investigation, wherever possible, of the effects of alco- 
holism upon health, industrial efficiency, business and social welfare. 

It Publishes the results of its researches, investigation and translations in a 
monthly paper— THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE JOURNAL— 
and in leaflet and pamphlet form in simple, popular language. 

It Furnishes for sale or rental sets of Lantern Slides, with reading lectures, 
which illustrate by pictures and diagrams important relations of drink 
to individual and social welfare. 

It Supplies an interesting and impressive Traveling Exhibit which consists 
of a set of 50 large posters and ten unique models in which important 
Facts are made especially realistic by means of appropriate objects. 

"Your exhibit was one of the splendid features of the Educational Department of the 

Fair and was praised by everyone who visited that department." — T., Secretary, Fair 

Association. 



The Scientific Temperance Federation Needs 

More orders for its literature and other supplies, that the small proceeds may 
help to make more and better supplies possible. 

More members to help circulate its educational material and help provide 
for its necessary expenses. 

More contributors and sustaining members to make up the deficit between 
the above sources of income and the amount needed to fulfill its oppor- 
tunities and maintain its efficiency. 



36 Bromfield St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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X^f^^en t^e ^our strikes for a people or for mankind to pass Into a new 
NrV^ form of belnj* unseen l^anbs 6raw t^e bolts from t^e jates of fu- 
turity; an aU-sub6uln3 Influence prepares t^e mln6s of men for t^e com- 
ing revolution: t|^ose w|^o flan resistance fln6 t|^emselves In conflict wlt|^ 
t^e will of 'Tirovib^ncc, rather t^an wlt^ ^uman devices ; anb all hearts anb 
all un6erstan6ln3s* most of all t|^e opinions anb Influences of t|^e unwill- 
Ins* are wonderfully? attracted an6 compelled to bear forward t|^e cl^ange. 
w|^lc|^ becomes more an obedience to t|^e law of universal nature t^n 
submission to t^e arbitrament of man. — (Beor^e Bancroft. 



Alcohol aad the Death Rate 



To GET definite knowledge of al- 
cohol's part in the death-rate the 
ideal thing would be to have two 
groups of persons absolutely alike in 
every respect except that one group used 
alcoholic liquors and the other did not. 
In Denmark as elsewhere, the basis 
for such comparison is lacking. Mr. 
Hindhedes, therefore, has compared the 
death-rate of men and women in certain 
diseases assuming that since certain or- 
gans are the same in both sexes, it would 
be expected that, for example, apoplexy, 
tuberculosis of the lungs, diseases of 
brain, stomach, and kidneys, etc., gen- 
erally speaking would run their course 
in the same fashion, and would be essen- 
tially equally dangerous for both sexes. 
If, therefore, a great difference in the 
mortality of these diseases is found in 
the two sexes, there must be presum- 
ably some external reason for it. 

Men Had a Higher Death-Rate From 
Apoplexy 

Statistics from Copenhagen for 1905- 
1909 show that at every age period be- 
ginning with middle life, the death-rate 
from apoplexy among men was higher 

THE impossibility of securing even approximately 
exact statistics on the relation ot alcohol to mortality 
under present conditions makes desirable as large a num- 
ber of studies as possible which will throw any side- 
lights upon the subject. Such a study is the one pre* 
sented here, prepared by M. Hindhedes, secretary of a 
Maintenance InTestiffation, Copenhagen. It is based, of 
course, on Danish ngures. The translation is by Mr. 
Ernest Gordon. 



than that among women, according to 
the following table : 

Deaths from Apoplexy per 10,000 living 



Ages 


Men 


Wonuen 


35-44 


8 


6 


45-54 


39 


20 


55-64 


117 


57 


65-74 


243 


200 


75- 


609 


504 



Thus, while in the later years of life, 
the men's excess in deaths from apo- 
plexy is about 20 per cent, in the ages be- 
tween 45 and 64, it is about 100 per cent, 
in other words, the death-rate of men 
from this disease in the prime of life is 
twice as great as that of women. "There 
is, therefore," says the author, "a prob- 
ability almost reaching certainty, that 
alcohol and tobacco or rather both to- 
gether, occasion a premature hardening 
of the brain cells with consequent break- 
ing." 

Tuberculosis Among Men and Women 

This is especially a disease of youth 
and may be cured between 30 and 50 
years of age if the patient lives a healthy 
life. 

This chart shows that while mortality 
among men and women is about the 
same in youth (20-25 years), there is an 
immense difference between 35 and 64, 
the real age of alcoholism. 

A vital cause of the great mortality 
among men is probably the haunting of 
saloons where the ^kjs^ ^^^ infection 
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gr^at. because saloonkeepers, bartenders, 
or drinkers are often tubercular, and be- 
cause there is much left to be desired in 
the matter of cleanliness as regards 
spitting and glasses. 

Deaths from Tuberculosis in Copenhagen 
per 10,000 persons living, 1905-1909: 

jlJMf*! ae^li rfr,^^ 4^>c 4 jy-4^ ,,s-T4 rn- 



tfa- 



tAeC,/^ 




194 



'(35- 



Men Had a Higher General Death-Rate 
Than Women 

Copenhagen statistics for 1905-1909 
show that for some reason the men's 
death-rate is higher than that of women, 
especially between 35 and 65 years of life. 

The second diagram represents the 
women's mortality as 100 at every age 
period as a standard for comparison. 
Thus at the ages 10-19 years, for every 
100 deaths among women there were 95 
among men. 

Thus the male mortality at 55 years 
is nearly double that of women. 
Why Was the Men's Death-Rate Higher? 

Why is this relative death loss among 
men greater than that of women even 
during the hazards of the child-bearing 
period ? 

Without answering the question def- 
initely, the statistics on alcoholism among 
men suggest one important reason — their 
drinking habits. 

The official death certificates for the 
Danish provincial towns for the years 
1890-97 gave the following percentages 
of deaths of men in which alcohol was 
the sole or a contributory cause: 

Alcohol One Cause of Death — ^Public Records 

Age Per Cent 

25-34 6 

35-44 14.4 

45-54 12.6 

55-64 8.2 

65-74 4 



But .these are not -secret records. If a 
drinker has some disease like pneumonia 
and it comes out in the course of the 
sickness that he is given to the use of 
alcohol, if he dies, alcohol is rarely in- 
cluded as one cause of death, because it 



Men's General 
Women's: 


Death 


Rate Compared With 
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ll 




1 


ll 


111 


ll 


1 


f 


in 


II 


J 


1 


III 



would cause distress to the family and 
give the matter publicity through the 
whole community. Hence the truth con- 
cerning alcohol's action will never be 
known as long as death certificates are 
public. For this reason, Danish physi- 
cians have repeatedly urged, but so far 
in vain, that these records be kept secret. 
How little of the effect of alcohol nor- 
mal y appears in mortality statistics is 
evident from the following figures ob- 
tained from the statistics of 1905 when 
the Temperance Commission promised 
the doctors in advance that names should 
be kept secret. For convenience in com- 
parison these figures are placed beside 
those of the public record repeated from 
the last table: 

Alcohol One Cause of Death in Men 



Age 



25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
Thus, secret 



Private Records 
Per Cent 
19.4 
37.2 
33.9 
33.5 
23.2 

death records 



Public Records 
Per Cent 
6 

14.4 

12.6 

8.2 

4 

gave from 

as the 



three to six times as many cases, 
public certificates, of deaths to which alco 
hoi contributed. 

In Copenhagen, secret certificates of 
153 physicians revealed an even higher 
percentage of deaths of men in which al- 
cohol was regarded as a factor. 
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Age Per Cent^ 

25-34 27.2 

35-44 35.5 

45-54 50.6 

55-64 36 

65-74 26.6 

74- 13.6 

Here it appears that among the men 
there is a steady rise in alcoholic mor- 
tality from 25 to 50 years of age. At the 
latter period, alcohol is mentioned as 
playing a role in one-half (50 per cent) 
of all deaths of men. This is frightful 
and surprising to most laymen. The ex- 
planation is that in the years of strong 
manhood, the mortality among men liv- 
ing reasonably is not great. It is not 
meant that we should die at thirty, forty, 
or fifty years of age. When sickness 
comes, the organism, as a rule, has 
strength to stand up against it. Death 
finds its prey, therefore, chiefly among 
the weak and those having little power 
of resistance, and since there is scarcely 
anything which to such a degree lowers 
resistance as the use of alcohol, it is hard 
lines for the friends of beer and whisky. 
Later in life the figures fall, partly be- 
cause mortality also becomes large among 
people living rationally, and partly be- 
cause the majority of hard drinkers are 
already dead. 

One Death in Three of Men 

According to these statistics, alcohol 
is a factor, on the average, in over 30 
per cent of male deaths in Copenhagen 
above fifteen years. This means that it 
contributes to the deaths of 650 males 
every year in this one city. 

Women's, mortality from alcohol aver- 
ages only about one-fifth that of men. 

Thus, one reason tends to become clear 
why the men's general death-rate is 
higher than the women's — the alcoholic 
habits of the men shorten life, and the 
excessive male death-rate may measure 
fairly accurately the extent of death loss 
due to drink. A habit which contributes 
to the death of one man in every three 
constitutes a serious menace to public 
health. 

So much has Denmark to tell us of her 
alcohol mortality. 

Norway and Denmark. 

But Mr. Hindhedes has an interesting 
comparison to draw between Denmark 
and Norway where the consumption of 
spirits at least has been reduced through 



legislation and local prohibition. He 
uses the figures for the per capita con- 
sumption of spirits for the years 1896- 
1900. For the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries they were as follows: 

Norway 2.3 litres 

Sweden 8. litres 

Denmark 14. litres 

(In 1913, Denmark's beverage con- 
sumption of spirits had fallen to about 
8 litres.) 

In 1830, Norway drank as much as 
Denmark. The Norwegians, however, 
saw the injury and took vigorous steps 
to drive out spirits. They greatly lim- 
ited the number of distilleries ; then they 
gave individual communities the right to 
prohibit the sale of spirits. The result 
was that while in Denmark in 1905 there 
were 5,244 places in the rural sections 
where spirits could be bought, in Nor- 
way there were but 8. The Norwegian 
towns, especially the largest, Christiania, 
have not kept pace with the country, but 
progress is being made in the same direc- 
tion and there is good reason to hope that 
before long the traffic in spirits will be 
driven from Norway. 

With this smaller consumption of spir- 
its, Norway has, as might be expected, a 
smaller alcoholic death-rate. 

Chronic alcoholism and delirium tre- 
mens caused (1906-1910) 52 deaths per 
million inhabitants in Norwegian towns; 
in Denmark towns, 927, or about eighteen 
times as many. 

In liver cirrhosis, a disease closely re- 
lated to alcoholism, the loss in Norway 
towns was 98 per 1,000,000; the Denmark 
loss, 269, nearly three times as great. 

The suicide death-rate was nearly four 
times as great in Denmark as in Norway. 

Thus, a lower consumption of alcohol 
reveals itself in a reduced death-rate in 
the forms of chronic alcoholism. It may 
fairly be assumed that a similar effect 
would be observable in other diseases if 
the data were available for Norway. 
An Estimate of One City's Loss 

What are the prospects for loss? Mr. 
Hindhedes makes a startling computa- 
tion for one city of a little country like 
Denmark : 

"We have shown before that in Copen- 
hagen 650 men died in one year as the 
direct or indirect result of drink. Their 
average age of death was 56 years. If 
we estimate that these men began to 
drink at 20 years of age, there will be in 
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Copenhagen 23,400 grown men (36x650) 
on their way to alcoholic death [during 
the next 36 years]." 

Prof. Knud Pontoppidan, head physi- 
cian of the Sixth Division at the Insane 
Asylum of Aarhus, writes: 

"In Denmark, chronic alcoholism is 
undoubtedly the most widespread of all 
diseases. Ask any hospital physician, 
surgeon, specialist you please. Every- 
where it is recognized that alcoholism is 



the most frequent cause, if not of induc- 
ing disease, of at least intensifying it. 
Everywhere we can trace the conse- 
quences of drunkenness. Unfortunately, 
this is worst in the field of brain and 
nerve disease. It is the noblest organ 
which suffers most. Judging from con- 
ditions in the larger towns of Denmark, 
nearly a half of all mental disease in the 
country has its efjcient cause in drink- 
mg. 



The Coming and Going of Benefit Funds 



ENGLAND has an Insurance Act 
which carries a maternity benefit 
provision, but in the practical 
working of the scheme, a shiftless hus-« 
band may get and squander the money 
intended for the welfare of the mother 
and her child. In an effort made by rep- 
resentatives of the Woman's Co-oper- 
ative Guild to have the benefit made the 
legal property of the mother, a number 
of cases of perversion of the funds were 
disclosed. For instance: 

Injustice to Mothers and Babies 

A man had bought drink from a saloon- 
keeper to the value of $6.75, which he 
paid up when he drew the $7.50 matern- 
ity benefit. 

A wife summoned her husband for ill- 
treating her just after her confinement 
because she paid the midwife, using the 
$7.50 given her for this purpose, and not 
giving him any of it. He wanted it for 
drink. 

A midwife attached to a District Nurs- 
ing Association told of one case where 
the wife asked that the husband should 
not receive the money, as he would not 
go to work while it lasted. It ended in 
the wife's receiving it in weekly instal- 
ments. 

Injustice to the Sober Man 

During the last period of administra- 
tion of out-of-work relief in the Borough 
of Shoreditch, there were two typical 
men, both young workmen, living in the 
same street, engaged in the same trade; 
one, who lived with his wife and child in 
two rooms, was a man who drank away 
a good part of his wages ; the other man 
and his wife and two children occupied 
three rooms in the same street. Both 



husband and wife were abstainers. The 
two men became unemployed at the same 
time. 

In the course of a week, the drinker, 
who had no savings and owned but poor 
furniture and shabby clothing, went to 
the Distress Committee and was sent to 
work in a labor colony, being paid thir- 
teen shillings a week, while another thir- 
teen shillings a week was paid by the 
committee to his wife. 

The other man and his wife lived on 
their savings for about five weeks. Then 
he, too, went to the Distress Committee 
for work with this result: Looking at 
the applicant and noticing his respect- 
able appearance, the chairman said, 
"Where do you live?" and then "Do 
you owe any rent?" "No." "Have you 
any pawn tickets?" "No." "Have you 
sold any of your furniture?" "No." 
"Well," it's no use for you to come here ; 
you are not the sort of man we can help." 

This incident, which is in every par- 
ticular verifiable, is an instance of the 
possibly degenerating effect of schemes 
of relief. Without discussing, however, 
the wisdom or otherwise of such meth- 
ods, the fact remains that the sober, 
hard-working man is not only penalized 
by being kept outside the orbit of relief, 
when it may become necessary, but he is 
taxed to keep those who have not been 
so self-helpful as himself, and who are 
thus enabled to pour more money into 
the insatiable maw of the liquor traffic. — 
National Temperance Quarterly. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

T^HE Scientific Temperance Federation 
•*• has moved its offices and library to 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. The 
new office is in the heart of the city and 
will be much more accessible than the 
old one for students and visitors. 
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The Public Health and Alcohol 

By J. N. HuRTY, M. D. 

State Health Commissioner of Indiana 



THE most important business be- 
fore the business men today is 
• the business of the public health. 
And, further, if the business men do not 
very soon grasp this truth and act upon 
it, then our business men are not real 
business men, but business children. This 
is said of business men because they are 
in the saddle, and they virtually govern 
and run things; and they are doing a 
poor job. This is attested by our over- 
high taxes, the failure of municipal gov- 
ernment, the rottenness of legislatures, 
the non-control of venery, the omni- 
presence and awful destruction of syphi- 
lis, the prevalence of preventable dis- 
eases, the prevalence of non-reduction of 
crime, the prevalence and non-reduction 
of insanity, poverty and feeble-minded- 
ness, the increase of defectiveness and 
delinquency, and the increasing consump- 
tion of alcohol as a beverage with its end- 
less chain of abominations. 

All of these evils, and more, are upon 
us, not because we can not remove and 
prevent them, but because we will not. 
The business men, who are our leaders 
and governors, are continually trying to 
improve and increase business, succeed- 
ing only partially, because they do not 
recognize that business, like all other 
fundamentally good things of human life, 
depends on the moral and intellectual 
health of individuals. A community, a 
state, an empire depends upon its healthy 
men and women, absolutely, for its mor- 
als, strength and character. The blind, 
the halt, the sick, the diseased, the drug 
habitues and the other defectives, have 
no part in the prosperity and happiness 
of a nation. They are a source of ex- 
pense and weakness. They are a burden. 
They must be supported, and, practically, 
they are useless, deleterious and unneces- 
sary. 

Public Health Essential to National 
Welfare 

Assuming these statements to be true, 
then it follows — if a nation desires suc- 



cess, and is to be successful, its business 
men must look to it that its government 
closely follows the laws, so far as they 
are known, of national well-being. After 
governmental organization, the first ab- 
solutely necessary condition is the care 
of the public health; for without health, 
mental and physical, efficiency with hon- 
esty can not exist. "The care of the pub- 
lic health is the first duty of the states- 
man," said the practical Disraeli. 

Alcohol a Public Health Obstruction 

The public health is paramount. Do 
little or nothing to advance it, and the 
nation fails. Among the huge obstruc- 
tions to health and efficiency, yes, to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, is 
alcohol.. Because of its wide use, it has 
become the most awful of all the drugs 
or dopes which have fastened upon man- 
kind. There is no health in alcohol. On 
the contrary, it is an agent of physical 
and moral ill health. 

Where squalor, immorality, bestiality 
and poverty exist, there alcohol and other 
drugs have sway. Insanity and crime 
trail after alcohol, and, in its wake, come 
ill health and disease. A high authority 
says : Twenty-five per cent of insanity is 
due to syphilis ; lo per cent is due to ac- 
cident; 40 per cent is hereditary, and 25 
per cent is due to alcohol. Whether or 
not these figures are accurate does not 
here greatly matter, for certain it is — al- 
cohol is potent in the causation of in- 
sanity. It is also potent in the causation 
of crime, in the causation of poverty and 
of feeble-mindedness. Alcoholism brings 
sickness, and sickness induces alcoholism. 

Alcohol as a beverage not only opposes 
personal health, but also the public physi- 
cal and moral health, and also the public 
economic health. Every saloon is a pub- 
lic dope shop, not second in evil to the 
opium joint. Alcohol is truly a dope. 
The Responsibility of the Medical 
Profession 

Now, what is the duty and the work 
of medical science in regard to alcohol? 
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More than two hundred and sixty years 
ago, the great philosopher, Descartes, 
said: "If ever the human race is raised 
to its highest practicable level, intellec- 
tually, morally and physically, the science 
of medicine will perform the service." 
Descartes was not a physician, but schol- 
ars agree he was the most original mind 
of this latter age, and that more than any 
other thinker he has moulded and direct- 
ed modern scientific and speculative 
thought. Accepting this dictum, I ask 
again — what is the duty and work of 
medical science in regard to alcohol? 
From our premise, if it is accepted, that 
alcohol should be absolutely condemned 
as a beverage, and used sparingly, even 
reluctantly as a medicine, it is plain that 
the doctor, as the representative of med- 
ical science, has a fearful duty to perform. 

Let the doctor then be up and doing. 
Let every doctor lift where he stands. 
Let him not dare to shirk his duty. If 
alcohol is not killed by the science of 
medicine, it will continue its destructive 
course, for there is no other Hercules to 
dispatch it. 

After considering the teachings of 
medicine in regard to alcohol, and doubt- 
less considering their own observations, 
the high military authorities of all the 



great nations now at war have forbidden 
the drinking of alcoholic liquors by their 
soldiers, declaring this is done in the in- 
terest of health and efficiency. 

It has been suggested by the editor of 
a great magazine that possibly now the 
raging European .war is, in some degree, 
a war against intemperance. "After all," 
he argues, "our development is directed 
by a force or forces not ultimately under 
our control and higher and away from 
our desires and eflForts." How wonder- 
ful, how passing strange it would be, if 
the perspective of time should disclose 
that a war has resulted in making man 
more obedient to the law of his well-be- 
ing ; of bringing him into closer harmony 
with his environment. 

My life experiences have forced upon 
me the convictions I have expressed. Al- 
cohol is truly a greater enemy to man- 
kind than any other drug, and we suffer 
incalculably from its poison, not because 
we can not get from under it, but be- 
cause we will not. However, I would be 
a rank pessimist and unworthy if I did 
not believe sufficiently in mankind to 
strongly hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when we shall know the unreason of 
alcohol and then put it away. — Texas Med- 
ical Journal, Jan., 191 5. 



The State's Duty in Public Health 

By Cora Frances Stoddard, Boston 



THE development of the life insur- 
ance business has led insurance 
companies to recognize the im- 
portance of teaching people how to keep 
well. Many of the American companies 
are issuing health-bulletins to their pol- 
icy-holders. They are interesting them 
in general health propagandas, providing 
for medical examination once a year to 
discover and forestall disease if possible. 
All this is both humanitarian and good 
business. The better the health of a 
policy-holder, the longer the life, and the 
more profitable the business from the in- 
surance company's standpoint. The pol- 
icy-holder, his family and the general 
public are the gainers in learning how to 
maintain good health and prolong effi- 
cient life. 

Official Facts Show Peril of Alcohol 

The insurance companies have had be- 



fore them the facts about the relation of 
the beverage use of alcohol to ill-health. 
As a result, practically all of them are 
giving warnings through their various 
publications as to its dangers. They are 
satisfied that on the whole the abstainer 
has a better chance for prolonged life. 
The American statistics show that the 
habitual, not too immoderate drinker 
even, is a poorer risk than his temperate 
brother. 

The young man desiring insurance 
learns that if he has a history of intem- 
perance his application will be critically 
examined before acceptance and he may 
not be able to get insurance at all. 

Extra Death-Rate in Prime of Life 

The prime of life especially is robbed 

by drink. Insurance statistics show that 

during the working years of life the 

drinkers who use the equjy|ilent of two 
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glasses of whisky or four glasses of beer 
a day have about double the death-r?tc 
of the insured who have always been ab- 
stainers. Thus drink cuts into the years 
when men are most needed by their fam- 
ilies and the community. As a mere mat- 
ter of dollars and cents it is wasteful for 
the state to expend some thousands of 
dollars in raising a man and then have 
him cut off prematurely by preventable 
disease. 

For this fact needs to be emphasized — 
Alcoholism and all the diseases to which 
alcohol contributes are absolutely pre- 
ventable so far as the alcoholic factor is 
concerned. No man need have any alco- 
hol-caused disease. He may contract ty- 
phoid or smallpox without knowing it, 
but he can absolutely avoid disease due 
to drink. 

Protecting the People Against 
Themselves 

Here then is a tremendous public 
health question. Physicians, boards of 
health, state legislatures are uniting to 
check and remove all possible causes of 
disease as far as the state can, so that 
the individual may be protected even 
from himself. In general, they are trying 
to make some health conditions "fool- 
proof." 



There is even more need of protection 
against alcohol than against other sources 
of disease. The results of impure food, 
an experience with smallpox or typhoid 
do not make the victim eager to repeat 
the experience. But alcohol causes dis- 
ease stealthily. It tends to establish a 
desire for more and more of itself, which, 
gratified, eventually may bring on or in- 
crease disease. 

Further, smallpox, typhoid or tubercu- 
losis are not intentionally promoted by 
great business interests. 

For these two reasons — the tendency 
of drink to create a desire for itself which 
when gratified may lead only to disease 
and death, and the aggressiveness of the 
alcohol industry which thus becomes a 
disease-producing industry, the state and 
all public and private health agencies 
should co-operate against alcohol. 

The kind of work is pre-eminently 
suited to these agencies. It must chiefly 
rely on education in the facts. It is just 
as much the duty of local and state 
boards of health to give warnings as to 
the dangers in the use of alcoholic liquors 
as it is to warn the public against impure 
water and milk or against the fly as a 
carrier of disease. 



Child Mortality as 

BV TH 

HOW many times drink brings the 
white hearse to the door in the 
course of a year in the United 
States, no one knows. There are no piti- 
ful statistics telling us how many child 
lives it is responsible for wiping out. 

Still worse, no effort has been made as 
yet, apparently, to find out the number 
of children whose lives are being wasted 
this way. 

A field study in 1913 in Johnstown, Pa., 
under the direction of the United States 
Children's Bureau, intentionally omitted 
"two recognized factors in infant mortal- 
ity, alcoholism and venereal disease," be- 
cause the investigators felt that "it is not 
fair or practicable to enter a home and 
ask questions bearing upon conditions 
considered personally humiliating." 

Thus in the United States at present 
we have no real clue as to how many of 
the hundreds of thousands of child lives 
are snuflFed out because of the drink habit 
of one or both parents. 



a Drink Problem 

E Editor 

Not many children die, presumably, be- 
cause their parents give them alcoholic 
drinks, although one not infrequently 
hears of cases whene ignorant parents, 
especially the foreign-born, do this very 
thing. 

. The drink mortality in childhood is the 
result possibly of vitality impaired by 
parental drinking habits. It may come 
through syphilis often contracted by the 
parent when under the influence of drink. 
This is particularly true of children born 
dead or in the case of miscarriages. Child 
mortality is due also to unhygienic home 
surroundings, and lack of proper care, 
and these in turn may be the result of the 
parental drink habit. 

Some Indications of Drink's Waste of 
Children 

Laitinen in a study of 5,000 families 
found the following percentage of deaths 
among the children who had been born 

to the parents: C"n,n,n]o 
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Abstainers lost 13 per cent. 

Moderate drinkers lost 23 per cent. 

Immoderate drinkers lost 32 per cent. 

There were 19,519 children included in 
the study. Abstaining parents lost 13 
per cent. At the same rate, the two 
groups of drinking parents would have 
last 2,156 children. They actually lost 
4*563, or an excess of 2,407. 

There were five times as many mis- 
carriages in_ families of moderate drink- 
ers and nearly seven times as many in 
families of immoderate drinkers as in ab- 
stainers' families. 

The Pearson-Elderton inquiry in Great 
Britain, unsatisfactory and illogical as it 
was in many respects, showed, neverthe- 
less, a child' mortality in families of 
"moderate" and "immoderate" drinking 
parents not differing greatly from the 
Laitinen mortality rates in similar 
groups. 

Bunge, in his study of heredity, found 
that tuberculosis and nervous disease in 
children in 2,051 families, increased with 
the drinking habits of the father. 

Authorities agree that whatever the 
figures may be, there is a large and defi- 
nite loss of child life due directly or in- 
directly to the parents' drink habit. 
The Influence of Home Surroimdings 

Avowedly leaving aside the two great 
causes of deaths of children under one 
year in the United States study referred 
to, the chief conclusion reached in the 
Johnstown report in various ways was 
that the economic conditions of the home 
were of far-reaching importance in de- 
termining the baby's chance for life. 

The lower the father's income, the 
greater was the proportion of babies who 
died in the first year of life. The motli- 
ers who had to piece out the family in- 
come by engaging in wage-earning work 
lost more babies, partly because of ig- 
norance and lack of care, partly because 
of unhygienic home and surroundings. 
Among the foreign-born parents, the 
death-rate of infants was higher than 
among the native-born parents. On this 
point, it is significant that the highest 
baby death-rate was among the Croa- 
tians. These fathers are described as 
"fine-looking, powerful men." The 
mothers are "big, handsome, graceful, 
proud and reckless of their strength." 
These Croatians live in unsanitary sur- 
roundings but "are accustomed to spend 



Sundays and free time in singing and 
drinking and noisy demonstrations." The 
Italian, Slovak and Polish families all had 
-high child death-rates and all are known 
to be free drinkers. 

The Father's Income and Child Mortality 
How large a part drink plays in keep- 
ing down the father's income and thus in 
producing deaths of babies, we have no 
means of knowing. Figures collected in 
New York and Washington showed that 
even with imperfect data enough was 
spent on an average for drink in the 
drinking families to have provided a 
roomier home in each class of income. In 
the Johnstown inquiry, as in all others, 
the deaths of babies were more numerous 
in overcrowded homes. 

A mission worker among foreigners in 
Western Pennsylvania relates a conver- 
sation with a Slavish liquor agent who 
told him that in one mining town he sold 
on the average about $28,800 worth of 
whisky alone in a year, not counting the 
beer and other drinks. In another of 
these mining towns, the company em- 
ploying about 2,200 men found that on 
the average 206 men were off each month 
after the pay day on the 13th and an 
average of 178 after each pay day on the 
28th. These men are not earning on days 
when they are idle because of drink. 
There is, therefore, less money for the 
home and the health of the babies. 

In one town the employing company 
found that their 2,200 employes and fam- 
ilies were spending on the average about 
$200 a year each for drink. Add to this 
the time loss through drink, and then add 
these to the wages actually received and 
it would make a very material difference 
in the income and the environment of the 
homes into which the babies are born. 

Where to Begin Improvements 
It is very necessary to recommend, as 
does this report, the necessary and the 
obvious for protecting the health of the 
babies, such as clean, wide, well-graded 
streets, good milk and water supplies, 
proper removal of wastes and garbage, 
the instruction, care and guidance of the 
prospective and new mother. 

Teach Fathers Fatherhood 

But if we are really to arrive anywhere 
satisfactorily in dealing with this par- 
ticular health question, we shall have to 
go still deeper. There is^ use or ius- 
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tice in putting the burden all on the 
mothers. We must teach the fathers 
fatherhood, that they have some responsi- 
bility for the physical well-being of the 
child when born and for providing, so far 
as they possibly can, the necessities for 
its continued health and development. 

The fathers must be taught that they 
can not afford to drink for the sake of 
their children, that there is a danger that 
the children may be born with a low 
vitality and resistance to the perils of the 
first months of life, that a mother over- 
worked either because she has too large 
a family to care for or because the father's 
expenditure for drink compels her to en- 
dure unnecessary worries and economies, 
or even to earn money herself by outside 
work, can not as a rule be expected to 



bear sturdy children; that money spent 
for drink can not be spent for proper 
home, food, clothing and care. 

Here is an educational work in behalf 
of public health waiting to be done. 

We are not compelled to wait for more 
statistics, important as they would be, 
before beginning it. 

Let us clean up the towns and cities, 
get everything pure and wholesome that 
we can, carefully teach mothers what to 
do and what not to do for their babies, 
but at the same time, both parents should 
be taught the dangers of drink to the 
babies. Repeated experience has shown 
that to clean up slums, leaving the drink, 
simply means the transference of the 
slum and all its unsavory problems to 
some new section. 



The Seriousness of the Problem 



RESISTANCE LOWERED 

The alcohol problem costs the United 
States over $2,000,000,000 annually, (es- 
timated) . 

It predisposes to infection, destroys 
acquired immunity to disease, leads to 
an increased mortality in all infectious di- 
seases and after surgical operations. 

It lessens the power of the individual 
to resist the injurious influences of ex- 
treme heat and cold, to withstand fatigue. 
— George W. Webster, M. D., President 
Illinois State Board of Health. 

SIXTEEN PER CENT OF VIOLENT 

OR SUDDEN DEATHS DUE 

TO DRINK 

Replies from medical examiners in 
Massachusetts to inquiries as to the part 
played by alcohol in causing deaths 
which come under their purview which 
as a rule are those resulting from crime, 
accident or sudden and unacountable 
causes indicated an average of 16 per 
cent. — Mass. Commission on the Higher 
Cost of Living, 1910. 

A COSTLY DEATH-RATE 

Alcohol is known to be a frequent 
cause directly or indirectly of organic 
disease. 

Recovery from illness is less quick and 
less certain where patients have made 
frequent use of alcohol because the pow- 
ers of resistance have been lowered. 

Alcohol is a source of serious expense 



to the conimunity as a cause of early 
death. We are convinced from available 
data that the annual cost to the state by 
loss of labor resulting from premature 
deaths, from preventable disease and 
from accidents occasioned by intemper- 
ate use of alcohol amounts to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. — Mass. State 
Commission on Drunkenness, 1914. 

DEGENERATIVE DISEASES 

All physicians are familiar with the 
large catalogue of disorders directly due # 
to alcohol, such as multiple neuritis, heart 
disease, Bright's disease, inflammation of 
the stomach, hardening of the arteries, 
delirium tremens, etc. The number of 
these cases is constantly increasing. — * 
Frederick Peterson, M. D., Prof, of Psy- 
chiatry, Columbia University. 

For some time health authorities have 
been much concerned regarding the def- 
inite increase in the mortality of the high- 
er age groups, manifesting itself partic- 
ularly in certain degenerative diseases 
like arterio-sclerosis, Bright's disease, cir- 
rhosis of the liver, apoplexy and certain 
malignant diseases like cancer. — Dr. S. 
S. Goldwater, N. Y. Health Dept. report- 
ed in Jour, American Medical Assn,, Feb. 
20, 1915. 

Chronic diseases caused by long- 
continued use of alcohol are among the 
most hopeless and distressing known to 
medicine; the heart, the liver, the diges- 
tive system, the kidneys, the blood-ves- 
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sels, the brain, in fact every one of the 
organs, the functions of which are most 
vital to the system may be attacked slow- 
ly but surely, and damaged beyond re- 
pair. And this damage may occur in 
consequence of a long-continued and 
steady consumption of even so-called 
moderate quantities of alcohol. — Dr. 
Wm. F. Boos, Biological Chemist and 
Therapeutist (1912), Mass. General Hos- 
pital. 

It was estimated by Phelps in "The 
Mortality of Alcohol" in the United 
States that alcohol had a direct or in- 
direct part in causing 23 per cent, of 
deaths from diseases of the arteries, 30 
per cent, of Bright's disease, 32 per cent, 
of gastritis, 22 per cent, of apoplexy and 
paralysis, 16 per cent, of heart disease, 
13 per cent, of diabetes, 67 per cent, of 
liver cirrhosis, in adults, twenty to sev- 
enty-four years of age. 

DISEASE RATE RISES WITH CON- 
SUMPTION OF ALCOHOL 

Since 1889 the death-rate in the reg- 
istration states from degenerative di- 
seases in which alcohol is conceded to 
be an important factor has increased 104 
per cent. 

It is worthy of note that though the 
use of wines has increased only 25 per 
cent, and spirits 7.9 per cent., malt li- 
quors show an increase of 139 per cent. — 
Bulletin J05, Postal Life Insurance Co., 
1911. 

PREVENTIVE WORK NEEDED 
FOR DEGENERATIVE DISEASE 

To THE person whose life is threatened 
by accident or by consumption or other 
communicable malady, we say, "Beware! 
Your life is precious. Step over here, 
out of danger." 

To the person whose life is threatened 
with disease of the kidneys, heart or 
brain, we say: "You may die, we have 
no time or money to spend on you." 

Far more people die from these degen- 
erative diseases than die from contagious 
or epidemic diseases. Why should we 
throw the life-line to one class and deny 
it to the other? 

Why should not the state make an 
earnest and vigorous effort to protect and 
prolong both of these lives? — E. E. Rit- 
tenhouse. President Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society. 



Official Pencil Points on Alcohol 
and Public Health 

CLOSE UP THE GAP 

If in this great forward movement 
for sanitary reform and public health 
work, we ignore the alcohol problem, it 
will leave a great gap in our line of bat- 
tle. — Prof. Wm. T. Sedgwick, Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology. 

HEALTH OFFICER'S DUTY 
REGARDING ALCOHOL 

The prevention of alcoholism which 
is a preventable disease, the prevention 
of individual and national deterioration 
through its injurious effects, comes as 
much within the sphere of action of the 
medical health officer as tuberculosis or 
small-pox. — George W. Webster, M. D., 
Pres. 111. State Board of Health. 
TUBERCULOSIS FORCES NEED 
HELP 

In view of the close connection be- 
tween alcoholism and tuberculosis, this 
Congress strongly emphasizes the im- 
portance of combining the fight against 
tuberculosis with the struggle against 
alcoholism. — International Congress on 
Tuberculosis, 1905. 

BEGIN NOW 

In our opinion the health officers of 
the United States have been too slow in 
recognizing their relation to the liquor 
problem. Inquiry shows that they have 
given very little attention to liquor as 
a cause of preventable death. We be- 
lieve that once they have recognized 
that the fight against alcoholic intem- 
perance is tiheir fight, they will give such 
telling support to the forces of temper- 
ance as will atone for the lateness of the 
hour in which they come upon the field 
of battle.— W. S. Rankin, M. D., Secre- 
tary North Carolina State Board of 
Health. 

A STATE COMMISSION'S RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 

We recommend that the State Board 
of Health be empowered and directed 
with such aid as it may require from the 
Board of Education, the State Board of 
Charity and Insanity, the Prison Com- 
missioners, and other public employees 
or private persons to prepare and to is- 
sue from time to time posters showing 
by charts or otherwise the results of 
scientific experiments on the effects of 
the use of alcohol upon the structure 
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and functions of the human body, and 
the injurious effects upon the health, 
industries or general welfare of the peo- 
ple which may be caused by the use of 
alcohol; such posters to be furnished 
without cost to the mayors of all cities 
and the selectmen of all towns of the 
commonwealth, to superintendents of 
schools and to other persons upon re- 
quest. — Mass. . State Commission on 
Drunkenness, 1914. 

PUBLIC HEALTH EXPLOITED 
FOR PROFIT 

The time has come when every per- 
son desirous of promoting the health of 
his fellowmen and of preventing disease, 
especially the great scourges of tubercu- 
losis and insanity must join hands in 
furthering whatever methods stand the 
test of practicability for stopping the 
exploitation of the weakness of human 
beings for profit. Let us recognize, once 
for all, that the most difficult factor in 
the problem of intemperance is not the 
man who wants to drink but the man 
who wants to sell drink. — Homer Folks, 
Sec'y. of New York State Charities Aid 
Ass'n. 

MILLIONS FOR TRIBUTE— NOT A 
CENT FOR DEFENSE 

The masses should be educated to the 
fact that inebriety is not a simple 
habit of depravity. It is essentially a 
disease. We spend millions of dollars on 
mental and moral wrecks and not a cent 
for the prevention of this heavy burden. 
Our courts, prisons, reformatories, state 
hospitals, epileptic colonies are working 
with more or less finished products. 
When shall we waken to the large op- 
portunity of prevention? — Dr. Menas E. 
Gregory of Bellevue Hospital, New York 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
1910. 

Susceptibility Plus 

IT is not mental disease itself that may 
be inherited, but only "the place to 
put it," is the explanation given by 
Dr. H. Walton Wood of the part heredity 
plays in some mental diseases (Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, July 23, 
1914). The inherent susceptibility to 
these diseases, he thinks, may have its 
origin in the chemical processes of life, 
as it so frequently comes to light at those 
periods when chemical changes are most 



pronounced — adolescence and middle life. 
But susceptibility "does not always re- 
main at a constant level and is influenced 
by the general condition of the patient or 
by any condition which lowers the gen- 
eral vitality, such as alcohol, environ- 
ment, stress of life, etc. . . . One may 
have all of the so-called causes of insanity 
except the susceptibihty and yet not de- 
velop a mental disorder; or mental dis- 
order may develop in those most protect- 
ed from these causes. Therefore it does 
not seem unreasonable to assume another 
and more potent cause for the true psy- 
choses, namely, an inherent susceptibil- 
ity, probably bio-chemical in nature." 

The Alcoholic Impetus in Insanity 

Another physician. Dr. H. S. Ward 
(Southern Medical Journal, August, 1914), 
referring to the collective report from a 
large number of insane asylums in the 
United States which gives "the percent- 
age of inmates directly or indirectly 
traceable to the effects of alcohol" as 
"about 20 per cent." out of 30,000, says: 

"Many of these individuals, not quite 
up to the standard, were unable to bear 
the stress of life and competition, and fell 
victims to alcohol, then into the different 
types of insanity. Without becoming 
victims of alcohol, many might have es- 
caped the asylum." Indirectly, many 
having alcoholic inheritance became in- 
sane instead of becoming alcoholic. 

"Thus alcohol works in a vicious circle. 
One alcoholic may be the starting point 
of a family of criminals, degenerates, in- 
ebriates and insane." 

The late Dr. G. F. W. Ewens is quoted 
(Indiana Medical Gazette, Oct., 1914) as 
saying that it is almost certain that for 
any external strain or stress to be suffi- 
cient to cause insanity it must act on a 
person afflicted with an inherited un- 
stable or insufficient nervous system. 
But it is the influence of direct heredity 
of mental disease which would appear to 
be the predisposing factor; it would also 
seem that general malnutrition of the 
mothers is one cause. Illness and drunk- 
enness at the time of conception, indeed, 
are strongly suspected of producing idi- 
ocy, It is said of the hydrocephalic type, 
and tubercular disease on one or both 
sides in the parent is always potent — the 
union of a neuropathic with a tubercular 
person or one having a tuKeteiUaf^ history 
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being almost certain to produce some in- 
sane members in the progeny. 

The effects of alcohol are invariably 
greater upon those sprung from neurotic 
stock, and a very large number of in- 
ebriates will be found on inquiry to have 
a tainted heredity. In fact, just as an 
alcoholic parent may beget an epileptic 
or an idiot, so a parent who is of weak, 
nervous stability may beget offspring 
who readily fall into alcoholic habits. 
The Far Reach of Alcohol 

Besides its effect on the nervous sys- 
tem, we must also remember the action 
of alcohol on the body generally, and that 
by lowering the general resistance to in- 
fection by bacterial organisms it must of 
necessity be a strong predisposing fac- 
tor to those insanities due to such causes. 

In fact, as Craig ably puts it, alcohol- 
ism is so far-reaching in its results that 
in the individual we find a progressive 
tendency to mental and bodily deteriora- 
tion and a lowered resistance to bodily 
disease; in the offspring a proneness to 
idiocy, epilepsy and criminality; and in 
the race a higher disease rate, a higher 
mortality rate and a lower birth-rate. 
The Varied Factors Involved. 

How far alcoholism is due to heredity 
is really a most difficult point to determ- 
ine, so many other factors have to be 
eliminated. Thus, as pointed out by W. 
White, M. D., a person may [apparently] 
inherit alcoholism directly from his 
father, but it is an equally feasible ex- 
planation that being subject to the in- 
fluences of an alcoholic environment from 
early youth he has succumbed to these 
and acquired alcoholic habits. 

Again, alcoholism may merely be an 
expression of some disease, as in the 
maniac-depressive mental disorders, or 
the reaction of this type of individual to 
the stress of some sorrow or failure. 

Yet again it is equally logical to as- 
sume that the alcoholism was not inherit- 
ed, but the particular thing which made 
it possible for the father to become an al- 
coholic, and, therefore, that under the in- 
fluence of opportunity, the son developed 
alcoholic habits as a result of this par- 
ticular element in his being. 

Finally, it is quite conceivable that 
father and son both being alcoholic is a 
mere coincidence and that no real co- 
incidence exists between these facts. 

Still, heredity undoubtedly has an im- 



portant bearing on this point and must 
not be eliminated from our minds, even 
though we remember the multitudinous 
other causes which may account for it. 

Thus, habit accounts for it in many 
who first begin to drink for social or 
business reasons and then gradually in- 
crease the amount till they find them- 
selves slaves to a habit from which they 
can not free themselves. 

Others, again, commence the habit with 
the idea of enabling them to support 
fatigue and exposure, while others again 
resort to alcohol thinking to stimulate a 
worn-out brain and body to fresh exer- 
tion instead of restoring them by the rest 
and nourishment they reqnire. ^ 

Lastly, alcoholism may be but an early 
symptom of an attack of one of the acute 
insanities or the sole remnant of a pre- 
vious attack and due to the diminished 
self-control resulting therefrom. 

A Socialist's View 

By J. Stitt Wilson 
Ex-Mayor, Berkeley, California 

WITH the awakening of the social 
conscience of the last decade, and 
the study of various industrial problems 
and social evils it is being brought home 
to us as never before that the liquor traf- 
fic is a menace to every advance step of 
our common life. We find the trail of 
this serpent at every move. Every man 
who is fighting for any great and good 
cause for humanity finds himself hinder- 
ed at every turn by the traffic. 

The issue is now universal. It is high 
time for the moral and intellectual forces 
of every city and state, and of the nation 
itself, to make war on the saloon, and to 
present a constructive social program 
concerning the whole liquor traffic. The 
time is at hand when this must be not 
only a state, but a national, issue. 

The longer I live the more the temper- 
ance movement appeals to me. No mat- 
ter what problem I approach, whether it 
be that of the children, of the unemploy- 
ed, of the aged or of housing, I find it 
complicated and made more difficult by 
its association with drink. There is not 
one social problem existing in the land 
which would not be infinitely more easy 
of treatment and solution if we had not 
to deal with drink^— Pliilin Snowdei^ 
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Live a Little Longer 

ROCHESTER, New York, has a 
new slogan, "Live a Little Long- 
er. Everybody's Doing It." 

As usual behind the slogan, is some 
hard, well-organized work. The plan, in 
brief, is to have classes on health and life 
conservation for women over eighteen 
years of age held in public school build- 
ings outside of school hours and taught 
by doctors and nurses. Local medical 
and public health associations and repre- 
sentatives of the insurance companies 
have united in giving publicity in Roches- 
ter to this plan for teaching the people 
why and how to keep well. As it was 
aptly described to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, "The destination 
is Decreased Mortality in early and mid- 
dle life, Decreased Sickness, Increased 
Efficiency." 

Who Wants to Be That Thirteenth 
Victim? 

The syMabus of topics may not be all- 
revealing, but it suggests neither directly 
nor indirectly any idea of instruction on 
the dangers of alcoholic drinks to public 
health. A lengthened life and increased 
efficiency are a matter of knowledge in 
the first place, and the practice of prudent 
living thereafter. But how shall the 
people know the dangers to health in the 
habitual use of alcoholic liquors if they 
are not told? If, according to even a con- 
servative estimate, the adult deaths due 
directly and indirectly to drink amount 
to nearly 66,000 a year in the United 
States, it means that one death in every 
thirteen of men and women is thus wholly 



or partly charjg^eable to alcohol. Still 
worse, it means that one out of every 
seven and one-half men who die, dies as a 
direct or indirect result of drink. 

It is high time, if we are to "live a 
little longer," that our health agencies 
put some additional emphasis on the fact 
that, to quote the secretary of the North 
Carolina State Board of Health: 

"The Liquor Problem Is a Public 
Health Problem." 

* 

Where Records Fail to Record 

MR. K. M. H., for many years en- 
gaged in business in this town, 
died last night at his home on 
Main street after a long illness due to 
liver disease, aged fifty-seven years." 

So ran a note in the morning paper a 
few months ago in an eastern town. 

The death was given to the public as 
due to liver disease. Thus would run the 
death certificate. Thus will the death be 
counted in the United States mortality 
records. 

What the whole town knew was this: 
That Mr. H., who had just died in his 
fifties, had come to town, years before, 
an industrious, promising young business 
man; that he had yielded gradually to 
drinking temptations, that for ten or fif- 
teen years he had been a physical wreck 
from drink, suflFering long periods of 
acute illness through which his wife pa- 
tiently nursed him, only to see him re- 
turn to his cups when she had him suffi- 
ciently restored to be able to get oOt. 
Oh, yes, he died of liver disease without 
doubt, and he will never be counted in 
the returns of alcoholic mortality, but 
there was not a question in the minds of 
every person over fifteen years of age in 
that little town where everybody knows 
everybody else, that drink was the real 
cause of death. 

At the same time, in the same town, a 
young man in his thirties was recovering 
physical health after a serious automo- 
bile accident in which he had suffered 
concussion of the brain. The mere out- 
ward physical damage was being repair- 
ed, but the brain had received an injury 
from which, it is anticipated, there will 
be no complete recovery. From a skilled 
workman, he is reduced to the ranks of 
the incompetents, all because some reck- 
less driving by a drinkiqueered brain 
Digitized by V 
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caused the automobile accident which 
brought him to this condition. If, eventu- 
ally, he should be committed to a hospital 
for the mentally deranged, drink will not 
be given as the cause. It will be the 
accident that will figure in that role. But 
the true chain of causes and effects that 
will never appear in public records will 
be: 

Drink caused the accident 
The accident caused the injury. 
The injury caused the loss of efficiency 
and the mental disorder. 

In these unreckoned ways alcohol is 
making its onslaught upon public health. 
The two contemporary cases in this one 
little village could be multiplied all over 
the United States. It is such as these 
that raise the alcohol question to first im- 
portance in the public health problem. 
* 

A Friend to Disease Germs 

IT is true, says Dr. Bunge, that alcohol 
will kill the cholera baccillus. But to 
do this it must be strongly concen- 
trated and the man who would try to 
keep his alimentary canal disinfected by 
this means would soon drink himself to 
death. The best internal disinfectant is 
the normal gastric juice. For that rea- 
son it is best to avoid everything that 
disorders the normal gastric secretion. . . 
The use of alcoholic drinks disturbs di- 
gestion, checks the secretion of the 
gastric juice and diminishes its disinfect- 
ing power through dilution; it is there- 
fore to be strictly avoided. Even the 
moderate use of alcoholic drinks can only 
injure and in no case do good. 

Similar warning is given by Dr. Holit- 
scher in Der Abstinent e Arbeiter where 
he warns against the employment of 
"rum and arrack'* as a protection against 
dysentery. "There is not a scrap of evi- 
dence that they do this. On the contrary, 
the disorder they cause in the digestive 
organs of those unaccustomed to them, 
prepares the way for dysentery. 

It is true that alcohol may temporarily 
suppress unpleasant feelings — pain, sick- 
ness, weakness — but it does so at the 
cost of the power of resistance. The 
warning can not be made too strong 
against the use of alcoholic drinks in the 
field as a preventive or cure of infectious 
diseases. They do only harm." 



Correspondence 



A BOTTLE OF MILK VS. A BOTTLE 
OF BEER 

Editor Scientific Temperance Journal: 
I HAVE noticed lately a number of groups 
of workmen at lunch hour with bottles of 
milk, others with bottles of beer. I would 
like to get material showing what each 
man gets from his respective bottle. — D 
M. 

Both milk and beer vary considerably in 
the proportion of their regular principal 
:onstituents. The Massachusetts State 
Board of Health furnished the percent- 
ages on which the following computa- 
tions were made. 

What One Pint (i6 Oz.) of Milk Contains 
According to an analysis furnished by 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health 
giving the average of 434 samples from 
individual cows: 

Fat 4.21 per cent .674 ounces. 

Protein 3.27 per cent .523 ounces. 

Sugar 4.78 per cent .765 ounces. 

Water 87.02 per cent 13.923 ounces. 

Ash 72 per cent .115 ounces. 

Total 100.00 16.00 

What One Pint (16 Oz.) of Lager Beer 
Contains 

According to Leade's "Food Inspec- 
tion and Analysis," 1913: 

Water 9008 per cent 14.41 oz. 

Carbon Dioxide . . . .196 per cent .031 oz. 

Alcohol 3.93 per cent .628 oz. 

Extract 5.79 per cent .926 oz. 



Total 100.00 16.00 

What the Beer "Extract" Contains 

The "Extract" is composed of the vari- 
ous substances named in the following 
analysis: 

What the Beer "Extract** Contains 

Protein Substance o.i i oz. 

Maltose (sugar) 0.14 oz. 

Gum and Dextrine 0.59 oz. 

Lactic Acid 0.02 oz. 

Glycerine 0.02 oz. 

Ash 0.03 oz. 

Phosphoric Acid o.oi c. 

Total 0.92 oz. 

Of the foregoing, the ash is not nutri- 
tive, the other elements amounting to .89 
of one ounce are of varying nutritive 
value. 

Thus a pint of beer, at the outside, af- 
fords less than one ounce of possible nu- 
tritive substance. The milk affords 1.96 
oz., nearly 2 oz., qfjgmiyjuestioned food. 
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The less than one ounce of food in beer 
is mixed up with a harmful drug, alcohol. 

The nearly two ounces of food in milk 
is free from alcohol. 

The action on the human system of 
the alcohol which beer contains is similar 
to that of ether, chloroform and other 
nerve-depressing drugs. Unlike milk, 
beer can not be taken in sufficient 
amounts to yield a serviceable amount of 
nutritive material without exerting some 
degree of the drug action of alcohol upon 
the nervous system. 
* 

The Analogy of Beer 
and Bread 

THE Master Brewers* Association of 
New York has furnished to the 
press, "free of all charges," an ar- 
ticle which places great emphasis on cer- 
tain similarities between bread and beer, 
but is entirely silent on the marked dif- 
ferences. 

Bread-Making Retains Nutriment — 
Beer-Making Destroys 

The brewers' article proclaims: Bread 
is made from cereals; so is beer.. True, 
but the process of bread-making retains 
all but the smallest fraction of the nutri- 
tive substance of the grain, while the 
process of beer-making destroys, by fer- 
mentation, all but a small fraction. The 
object of the various processes through 
which the grain is put in beer-making is 
to change as much of the starch as pos- 
sible into sugar which may then be soak- 
ed out with water and changed to alcohol. 

The Difference in the Use of Yeast 

The article asserts that : Yeast is em- 
ployed in making both bread and beer. 
True, but in bread-making the starch of 
the grain is not previously turned into 
sugar to be fermented, and the fermenta- 
tion set up by the yeast, acting on the 
free sugar, is stopped as soon as it has 
produced enough carbon dioxide from a 
part of the sugar to puff up the dough 
and make it light. 

In beer-making, the process of fer- 
mentation is continued until as nearly all 
of the sugar as possible (including that 
into which the starch of the grain has 
been changed) is turned into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide gas. 

Hence, beer contains none of the starch 
of the grain and only between eight and 
nine-tenths of one per cent, of sugar 



(maltose) with 3.7 per cent, of dextrine, 
while bread contains 49 to 50 per cent, 
starch and over 2 per cent, of sugar. Of 
nitrogenous substance, beer contains 
seven-tenths of one per cent.; bread six 
to seven per cent., nearly ten times as 
much as beer. 

The Contents of Bread and Beer 
The following tables show the con- 
stituents of beer as given by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health and the 
constituents of bread as given in Blyth's 
treatise on "Foods" from the analysis of 
the German chemist Konig: 

Beer 

Water 90.08 per cent 

C. O. 2 196 per cent 

Alcohol 3.93 per cent 

Extract 5.79 per cent 

Total 100.00 

Bread 

Water 38.51 

Nitrogenerous substances 6.82 

Fat ^^ 

Sugar 2.37 

Carbo-hydrates 49-97 

Woody fibre --.38 

Ash 1.18 



100.00 
Alcohol Leaves Bread — Remains in Beer 

The brewers liken bread and beer by 
saying that both contain alcohol and car- 
bcm dioxide. Everyone knows that heat 
causes alcohol to turn into vapor. Hence 
the small amount of alcohol produced 
while the bread is rising is largely turned 
into vapor by the heat of the oven when 
the bread is baked and escapes into the 
oven. The most careful analyses find 
only between three and four-tenths of 
one per cent, of alcohol in fresh bread, 
and less in stale bread. Beer contains 
from 3 to 5 per cent of alcohol. 

The brewers* article claims that beer 
contains from 3 to 4 per cent, alcohol and 
is not intoxicating when taken in ordin- 
ary quantities. Intoxication is no longer 
the sign by which the harm from alcohol 
is measured. "Ordinary quantities" in 
the saloon are ordinarily as much as the 
bar patron can be lured into taking. In 
an open letter to the Daily Jorunal of 
Portland, Oregon, July 8, 1914, I. J. 
Brackett, an ex-saloonkeeper, testified 
that "the average saloon patron is on the 
whole stingy, and to make him a free 
spender he must be held long enough to 
get mellow with 'booze* as then he'll 
spend his last cent." Thus, "ordinary 
quantities" tend to become^ liberal quan- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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titles through the "mellowing" effect of 
alcohol. 

That Agreeable Hop Flavor 
Another advantage claimed by the 
brewers for beer is that it has bitter and 
aromatic bodies derived from hops, which 
give it an acceptable flavor and produce 
tonic effects. The bitter flavor derived 
from the hops is about as acceptable to 
normal sense of taste as the odor of a 
beer drinker's breath is to a normal nose. 
As to the supposed tonic eflFects of the 
hop derivatives in beer, Dunglison's Med- 
ical Dictionary states that "Bitter veg- 
etable substances which are not asso- 
ciated with an acrid or narcotic principle, 
act as tonics." The alcohol with which 
the hop principle is associated in beer is 
a narcotic, hence, beer does not comply 
with the medical definition of a' tonic. 
Furthermore, the definition states that "a 
tonic is a substance that has the power 
of exciting slowly, and by insensible de- 
grees, the organic actions of the different 
systems of the animal economy and of 
augmenting their strength in a durable 
manner." 

None of the effects of beer correspond 
to this part of the definition of a tonic. 
The loud talk and lively gesticulations of 
the drinker who is becoming "mellow" 
may seem to indicate augmented strength, 
but it is a relaxation, a letting-go not 
only of his money and his muscles but 
of his judgment and self-control. 

School teachers generally complain of 
the stupidity and sleepiness of pupils 
who receive beer at home with their 
noon-day lunch. Surely these are not the 
effects of a gradual and durable strength- 
ening, neither is it to be supposed that 
the children are given extraordinary 
quantities. 

Still further, the supposed "tonic" ef- 
fect of "bitters," hop or any other, upon 
appetite and digestion has received a re- 
cent jolt from the experimental work of 
Dr. A. J. Carson in the University of 
Chicago. He found that so far as any 
favorable action upon the stomach or 
other digestive fluids is concerned, the 
effect of these so-called bitter tonics is 
nil. They are also objectionable because 
they emphasize the desire to "take some- 
thing" for digestive weakness, instead of 
the desire to "do something," such as 
properly exercising, resting or regulating 
the diet. 



The Alcoholic Disadvantage in Beer 

Even if beer contained as much nutri- 
tive material as bread, the presence of 
the alcohol it contains would offset the 
advantage. The universal desire for fit- 
ness, for efficiency, is educating people 
away from foods contaminated with pois- 
ons. 

One statement in the publicity article 
is commendable, namely, "Adulteration 
talk is nonsense." It is, for no adultera- 
tions that the trade has so far found prac- 
ticable or profitable amount to anything 
in comparison with the alcohol constitu- 
ent. 

The Germany of Sixty Years Ago Quot- 
ed for Beer 

The writer to whom the publicity ar- 
ticle is credited, Professor Charles F. 
Chandler, of Columbia University, refers 
to his enjoyment of beer while on a walk- 
ing tour in Germany sixty-two years ago 
when he was a student in Gottingen Uni- 
versity. But young Germany, the Ger- 
many whose watchword is efficiency, is 
teaching its wandervogel to leave out beer 
when they take their tramps. If German 
social, educational and political leaders 
believed beer to be "wholesome," as the 
New York brewers' publicity article 
claims, they would not be spending their 
time, energy and money in organizing 
great meetings for "the alcohol-free edu- 
cation of the young" as they have done, 
or for publishing and circulating tons of 
anti-alcohol literature in the army and 
out of it. 

The case against beer has no stronger 
argument than the fight against beer-al- 
coholism that has been going on for the 
last twenty years in the fatherland of 
beer, until the German brewers are feel- 
ing the eflFects of it and writing their 
complaints about it to the American 
Brewer^ Journal. 

A report just at hand states that 95 
inebriates were treated during the past 
year at one of the drink hospitals in 
Munich. Of these, 45 were beer drink- 
ers pure and simple. There was only one 
who drank nothing but whisky. 

If beer were the harmless drink our 
American brewers would have us believe, 
Germany would not be building hospitals 
for the treatment of alcoholics nor would 
it have developed a large society of 
medical men whose specialty is the med- 
ical care of the drinker ^ ^C@(^g> op- 
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timistic a term, for only a small percent- 
age are permanently cured. Of the 95 
Munich patients just mentioned, 28 were 
"improved;" 55 were given up, 2 were 
sent to the insane asylum, 7 have not yet 
shown the result of the treatment, 4 had 
become and remained abstinent, and 49 
were still under treatment. 

Finally, if beer were analogous to 
bread in nutriment, the brewers of Ger- 
many and other European countries 
where the bread supply is running low 
would not be confronted with an order 
reserving the grain for bread-making be- 
cause the people need it for food. 

America's Freedom From 
Obligation to Drink 

EUROPEAN travelers have more 
than once expressed their aston- 
ishment that they were not press- 
ed to drink alcoholic liquors in America 
as they are in Europe. An omnipresent 
wine or beer list is not the first thing 
thrust under the eyes on entering a place 
of public entertainment, and may even, 
indeed, not be seen at all. 

Dr. Robert Hercod, secretary of the 
International Temperance Bureau at 
Lausanne, writes interestingly in UAb- 
stinence of his experiences in this respect 
during a three weeks* visit to America. 

My general impression is that the so- 
cial obligation to drink does not exist in 
the United States, at least in the sur- 
roundings that a hurried traveler has op- 
portunity to observe, in the world which 
is met at hotels and on railway trains. 
This phenomenon is indubitably a great 
advance over the situation in Europe. 

Enter the dining room of a hotel in 
Europe. The first question asked of you 
by the waiter before you are hardly seat- 
ed is, "What wine do you take?" Or at 
least it is, "What drink do you wish?" 
But it appears that a self-respecting trav- 
eler can drink only wine. You do not 
dare» although an abstainer, to answer 
"Water," and in order not disgrace your- 
self completely in the eyes of him who 
serves you, you order mineral water 
which perhaps you don't know what in 
the world to do with. 

In the United States, in the good ho- 
tels, the waiter who approaches you, very 
often a negro who receives you with his 
expansive smile, does not ask at all what 



you wish to drink ; he brings you a glass 
of excellent ice-water which he will take 
pains to renew throughout the meal. You 
are free to order another drink, tea, cof- 
fee, or if you are not in a prohibition 
state, wine or beer. But even in the ho- 
tels having a license one rarely sees alco- 
holic drinks on the table. Some travelers 
hold to their glass of beer and order it, 
but, obviously, it is not good form. 

In the lobby, that great animated h^tU 
of American hotels, which during the 
whole day is crowded by busy groups 
composed of hotel guests, and those who 
have nothing to do there, one often finds 
a drinking fountain and at hand an auto- 
matic apparatus which delivers you pa- 
per drinking cups. During the hot days 
of an American summer, it is a pleasure 
thus to refresh one's self. It is not ab- 
stainers alone who profit by it, but all 
the frequenters of the hotel. I happened 
to arrive in Pittsburg the day of a meet- 
ing of a National Business Association, 
a group of travelers interested little 
enough in general in the question of al- 
coholism. Among them, no doubt, were 
many abstainers by principle. The hotel 
where I lodged was the headquarters, 
and it was a new sight to an European 
to see all these business men not disdain- 
ing the glass of fresh water. 

On the great Hudson steamer, carrying 
6,000 passengers from New York to Al- 
bany, four fountains were installed on 
each of the decks, and all were well pat- 
ronized. In the railroad dining cars I 
was never asked what wine I wanted. 
Americans perhaps drink at home on 
formal occasions, but not, or at least very 
little, in public eating places. 

Thus, in the middle classes, at any rate 
— unfortunately I did not have oppor- 
tunity during my stay of going among 
the millions of working people — one Is 
not morally forced to drink as is too often 
the case in Europe ; drinking customs do 
not exercise the tyranny that we deplore 
among us. 

That is not to say, of course, that there 
is not drinking in the United States ; but 
the one fact that no indirect pressure is 
exerted on the great mass to oblige them 
to drink is of capital importance. When 
we attain that result in Europe we shall 
have made immense progress. — Transla- 
tion made for Scientific Temperance 
Journal. ^.^^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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I3be industrial >SOovib 



Safety, Sobriety, Health 



THE Brown and Sharpe Manufactur- 
ing Company of Providence, 
Rhode Island, at considerable ex- 
pense, has recently prepared and dis- 
tributed among its employees a very at- 
tractive informing booklet entitled 
"Health and Safety," one page of which 
is devoted to the subject of "Alcoholic 
Drinks." The advice to workers on this 
subject is so important that we take 
pleasure in quoting it as follows: 

Does abstaining from the use of alcoholic 
drinks reduce the chanc? of accident and 
shorten time of recovery if injured? 

German statistics show that for every acci- 
dent to abstainers there were 1.5 accidents to 
the average workmen including drinkers. 

For every day lost through illness or every 
death due to wounds by the average work- 
men, there were 3.7 days lost and 4 deaths of 
habitual drinkers. 

The doctors who were with the troops dur- 
ing th«e Balkan war, 1912-13, found that when 
soldiers who did not use alcoholic drinks 
were wounded the wounds healed much more 
quickly than did those of drinkers. 

If one wishes to get well quickly from an 
accident, he must have good heart power, 
healthy blood and body tissue to repair 
wounds or broken bones. The continued use 
of beer, whisky or other alcoholic liquors, 
often so impairs the blood and body tissues 
that injuries heal very slowly. 

In addition to this information, some 
statistical drawings illustrate the relative 
number of accidents, lost time from acci- 
dents, and deaths from accidents for ab- 
stainers, average workmen, and habitual 
drinkers. The statistics upon which the 
drawings were based were taken from 
the experience of the Leipzig Sick Fund 
which, in common with other German in- 
surance societies, has tabulated very 
carefully the causes of sickness and dis- 
ability among workers insured, and from 
that of the Rochlingsche Steel Works of 
Germany. [Drawings illustrating these 
statistics have already been published in 
the Journal.] 

What a Great Street Railway Company 
Docs 

The Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany has sent the Museum a copy of the 
notice issued by the Company regarding 
the use of alcoholic liquors by employees 



This 



engaged in transportation service, 
notice reads as follows: 

1. All uniformed employes are hereoy 
cautioned that the habitual use of liquor, 
the resort to bar rooms, or the use of m- 
toxicants in any manner to such an extent 
as to affect their efficiency for the service is 
strictly forbidden by the Rules. 

2. All men engaged in car and tram ser- 
vice must be free from the liquor habit. 

3. This is absolutely essential for the safe 
conduct of the business. 

4. Employes who report for duty under 
the influence of liquor or are found in that 
condition on duty will not be retained in the 
service. 

5. All officials and employes are expected 
to govern themselves accordingly. 

(Signed) M. C. Brush, 
Second Vice President. 
So strictly is this rule enforced in the 
interests of safety of the traveling public 
as well as that of the railroad's own per- 
sonnel, that, recently, when a trusted em- 
ployee with a record of twenty-four years 
of service with the Company, reported 
for work in an unfit condition due to al- 
coholic indulgence, he was instantly dis- 
charged. No amount of entreaty, per- 
suasion or petition by his fellow em- 
ployees can change the attitude of the 
Company in this matter. 
Employees See Importance of Sobriety 
Labor unions realize the justice and 
wisdom of even so rigorous a rule as that 
of the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany. In fact, we find the union of rail- 
roads' employees, in a special notice is- 
sued to its members, near the end of last 
year, in anticipation of the customary 
heavy holiday traffic, calling attention of 
members to the personal responsibility of 
employees in the avoidance of accidents, 
and to their observance of the rule pro- 
hibiting the use of alcoholic liquors. Re- 
garding the use of intoxicants, the offi- 
cers of the union are quoted as follows: 
We are ^lad the officials of the Company 
admit and appreciate that, bv reason of the 
determined and persistent efforts of the of- 
ficers of the Union and the co-operation ot 
its members, the evil of drinking liquor to 
excess has been greatly lessened; but the 
Company claims that the evil to some extent 
still exists. If any man frequents saloons m 
uniform, or reports for work, or is found 
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while on duty, under the influence of liquor, 
his action will not only disgrace himself, but 
our entire membership as well. Any member 
found guilty of such conduct can not expect, 
and will not receive, any protection from the 
Union. 

In accordance with the fundamental prmct* 
pies and laws of our organization, our mem- 
bers are required to be prompt, careful, cour- 
teous, honest and sober in the performance 
of their many duties. We request and ex- 
pect them to co-operate with tne officials of 
the Company to the fullest possible extent 
for the benefit of the Public, the Company, 
and the Union 

— From '^Safety'* Bulletin of American 
Museum of Safety. 



Some Things that Employers and 
Workmen are thinking About 

THE "Sobriety First— Safety Fol- 
lows" movement has gained an 
impetus astonishing to those who 
have not been in position to watch its de- 
velopment from the inside. The para- 
graphs and illustrations here presented 
are from official orders or industrial pub- 
lications. The Joliet Steel Works of the 
Illinois Steel Company, which lately 
greeted its employees with the query, 
"Did booze ever do you any good?" in 
various ways for some little time has been 
educating its men to intelligently answer 
the question. One of the slogans on the 
mount of the attractive "Safety" calendar 
issued by the Joliet works this year is 
"Safety, Sobriety, Cleanliness." For two 
or three years the company has publish- 
ed "for the employees by the employees" 
a bright little monthly. The Mixer, de- 
signed to promote safety through the cul- 
tivation of an espirit du corps. Most of 
the following paragraphs and the illus- 
trations are taken from this publication. 
The Joliet Steel Works, like the Youngs- 
town Carnegie Steel Company, a fac 
simile of whose order is given here, pro- 
motes only abstainers. 

The Habitual Drinker Not Wanted 

All the big industrial companies and 
the railroad companies are taking a de- 
cided stand against the saloon from a 
strictly business standpoint. The habit- 
ual drinker and the man who frequents 
saloons is a poor man for any business. 
He is unsafe to himself and his fellow 
workman, and we do not want him on 
our payrolls. 



Industry's Ban on Liquor Clubs 
The American Steel and Wire Com-* 
pany, one of the big steel corporations of 
Pennsylvania, has given notice to its em- 
ployees that they must withdraw from 
all clubs and organizations where liquor 
is sold because such sales have impaired 
the efficiency of the workmen. This is 
simply one of the signs pointing to the 
time in the not far distant future when 
the man who uses intoxicants will be 
barred from all good paying jobs. 

Times Are Changed 

The Company used to be so thoughtful 
of our personal liberty that they allowed 
us to go out of the plant at any time, tank 
up and bring in booze by the bottle, pail 
or keg. So most of us were feeling very 
happy or very devilish, and the turn that 
passed without three or four fights and a 
number of bad accidents was a dull turn 
indeed. We never have such good times 
now. To be sure, we had many killed 

NOTICE 



March 19th, 1914 

To Employees Camegh Steel Comptuiy, 
Youngstown District 

Hereafter, all promotions of 
whatever character will be made 
only from the ranks of those who 
do not indulge in the use of 
intoxicating drink. The Heads 
of Departments and their Fore- 
men will be expected to observe 
this rule in advancing their men 



;&^94c/!.^ 



Approved: 

P fi ^ iiH t CariMtit fSMi 



and crippled and the D. T.'s got a lot 
more, but, of course, it cost something to 
keep working sixty hours and we had to 
be entertained. Our slogan in those days 
was not "Safety First." 

Helping One Another 
"Safety First" is a new movement ; the 
old self-preservation law under a new 
name. The name has changed because 
its advancement has required a definite 
term to designate the difference between 
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yesterday's thoughts on this subject and 
today's. Yesterday it was each man for 
himself, and God pity the weak. Today 
it is, take my hand and Til help you out. 
Safety work without co-operation is a 
failure. Safety work with co-operation 
means that you and I are each going 
to know as much as we both knew to- 
gether before. "Safety First" can not be 
over-exaggerated. To you it means Life, 
Limb, Bread and Butter. — Public Service 
Safety Bulletin, 

Drink Gone — Conditions Improve 
It is gratifying to note the effect of 
closing the saloons in the southern min- 
ing districts. The honest observer has 
learned that the saloon is not a necessity 
and that wherever it exists the commun- 
nity suffers in health, wealth and com- 
fort. It is hoped this plague has gone — 
never to return. — From Report of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., 1913-14. 

HANDICAPPING HIS PROGRESS 



—From "The Mixer." Joliet Steel Works 

Why X Isn't Promoted 

An employee of the Bessemer and Lake 
Erie Railroad has composed a string of 
stanzas on the careless employee who 
does not get promoted, describing his 
characteristics. Among them appears 
the following, according to The Mixer: 
"Going to work, stops at the bar 
To have a drink ; or, in a car 
At work, hid from the foreman's view 
From bottle takes his nip or two." 

A Clear Brain 
No man with his brain befogged with 
liquor or who has put in the night carous- 
ing is a safe man to have around. He is 
liable to injure himself or someone with 
whom he works. Therefore, be careful 
of your habits after working hours if you 
expect to report for work the next morn- 



ing. This is the safety side of the ques- 
tion, but of equal importance to you is 
the money which will be saved, and the 
fact that you are doing right by yourself 
and family. 

The Business End of the Liquor Question 
The time has come when all concerns 
are against the liquor business, not from 
a prohibition standpoint but as a business 
proposition. Whisky and efficiency do 
not go together and a drinking man is a 
poor man for the company. 

Milk Solves the Problem 
The Macey Company, of Grand Rapids, 
after it forbade the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages, made arrangements with milk 
companies to have their wagons call at 
the factories at ten o'clock every morn- 
ing. The men are permitted to stop work 
to buy milk. This has practically solved 
their drink problem. — The Mixer. 



THE BTUMBLniO- BLOCK TO PROMOTION 




—From "The Mixer," Joliet Steel Works 

A Labor Problem 

By George Blaiklock, Attorney-at-Law 

MUCH controversy has arisen in re- 
gard to drinking and the em- 
ployment of labor. Sometimes 
it is asserted that a cessation of drink- 
ing would lead to a falling-off of trade 
and an increase of unerflployment. The 
facts and figures prove quite the con- 
trary of that proposition. The money 
annually spent by the wage-earners (in 
Great Britain) in intoxicating liquor is 
estimated to be about £100,000,000, 
which means that drinking wastes and 
takes from the all too small wage fund 
that enormous annual sum. 
Liquor Money Not Surplus Money 
A large proportion of those who drink 
do so at the cost of home, food, clothing 
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and furniture. The liquor money is not 
a surplus sum left in the hands of the 
working classes after spending enough 
for the comfortable maintenance of 
themselves and their families. There is, 
in very many cases, no possibility of 
such a surplus, and of those articles 
which are most needed for the comfort 
of life, the homes and families of the 
heavy drinker are deprived. 

Necessities Give Employment to 
Larger Number 

In the manufacture and distribution of 
these necessities a greater number of 
persons is employed than is the case in 
the manufacture and distribution of li- 
quor. It must also be remembered in 
this connection that the larger the num- 
ber of persons there is engaged in manu- 
facturing and distributing alcoholic li- 
quors, the greater is the ultimate eco- 
nomic loss to the State. Alcohol is at 
best a dangerous luxury, not a neces- 
sity, and the wage-earners are spending 
a large part of their wage fund in a com- 
modity which is absolutely unnecessary 
on the one hand, and which entails upon 
themselves and the community such a 
serpentine trail of evil results as is dis- 
closed by this inquiry on the other. This 
foolish expenditure is producing and ac- 
centuating every evil condition in our 
social life. 

The evidence shows that many earn 
large wages, but by the unwise use of 
their prosperity, instead of spending 
the money in buying furniture, and thus 
employing their fellow-wage-earners in 
making it, and enriching themselves and 
their homes, it is spent on alcohol, which 
leads not only to their own impoverish- 
ment, bad health, domestic misery, and 
very often to the Criminal Court, but to 
unemployment. 

A memorandum, prepared by the edi- 
tor of the National Temperance Quar- 
terly (June, 1913,) from the Census of 
Production, the figures and deductions in 
which are confirmed by an official of the 
Board of Trade, shows that the manu- 
facture of liquor employs less than one- 
third of the labor which would be em- 
ployed by the expenditure of the same 
amount of capital in furniture, clothes 
and houses, and this is so, although al- 
coholic liquors are valued without the 
duty payable upon them. 



When the duty is added, together with 
the huge profits of the retail trades, the 
disparity between money spent in liquor 
and in useful and necessary commodities 
and the relative amount of that expendi- 
ture spent as wages becomes tremen- 
dous, and proves that the money spent in 
alcohol goes into a few channels, most 
of which are already congested, whereas 
the money spent in necessary commo- 
dities is distributed and flows like a 
health and life-giving stream among all 
classes of the nation, blessing him that 
spends and him who makes. 

But, it is objected, you cannot draw 
any accurate comparison between labor 
employed, say, in making furniture, and 
that in making beer and spirits; you 
must trace everything down to the 
ground. Even so, it is submitted the 
proportion herein noted holds good. 
Take cabinet-making as an illustration. 
If we take the manufacture of barley into 



malt, thence into beer, beginning with 
the barley and the hops as raw mater- 
ial, and compare that with the cabinet- 
maker, who uses sawn timber, veneer, 
glue, glasspaper, locks and hinges, nails, 
brads, and screws as his raw material, 
the disparity before mentioned between 
the respective amount of labor employ- 
ed stands. 

But now trace each industry down to 
the ground. In the case of beer you 
have labor employed in ploughing the 
field, sowing the seed, reaping the har- 
vest, planting and picking the hops, 
transportation, etc. But compare those 
processes with those necessary in the 
production of the raw material of furni- 
ture. In that case the trees must be 
felled, sawn into timbers, cut into ven- 
eers, the iron must be got and wrought 
to make the nails and screws, the brass 
locks and hinges have to^he madej, the 
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glass paper and the glue employ labor in 
their manufacture. It is obvious that 
the many processes in which labor is 
employed, before a beautiful set of fur- 
niture worth £ioo can be produced 
ready for use in the home, require and 
employ a very much larger number of 
persons than are employed in making 
and placing £ioo worth of beer in a 
publican's cellar. 

Liquor Labor of No Permanent Value 
A Contrast of Profits and Wages 
Further, when we consider the perma- 
nent value, beauty and utility of the 
furniture and compare them with beer, 
with its possible results in the case of 
some of its consumers, we realize how 
odious comparisons are. I leave the 
reader to form his own judgment of the 
matter after study of the valuable and 
helpful appended facts, but I do submit 
that the comparison of the money spent 
by the workers themselves on liquor 
£100,000,00 a year, needing, as many of 
them do, more clothes, better food, and 
more furniture, it is a more striking in- 
stance of waste and unwise expenditure 
than is the case of the rich spending 
£9,000,000 a year upon motor cars. 

I agree that the wages paid, as a 
whole, to the workingman should be 
higher than they are, but the sober work- 
man with his desire for a fuller life, more 
leisure and a higher education, better 
housing, clothing and furniture, and a 
nobler environment, is elevating the 
standard of life and comfort, and there- 
by helping to raise the general rate of 
wages paid, and to bring nearer the 
complete emancipation of labor. 

A Contrast of Profits and Wages 

The profits of Guinness & Co., Brew- 
ers, of Dublin, are over six times the 
amount they pay as wages. In a shoe 
manufacturing company in the west of 
England, employing 1,600 persons the 
wages paid are six times the amount 
earned as profits. 

From the returns issued by the English 
Board of Trade Mr. John Rae has com- 
puted the average value of output per 
person employed in the various trades as 
compared with the liquor trade. He finds 
that: 

For Every Person Employed 
The Brewing and Malting output is 

worth $1,655 



Food, including confectionery and 

preserving 595 

Furniture 470 

Housing 420 

Clothing 355 

There are 2,373,125 men over eighteen 
years of age returned in the Census of 
Production as engaged in the occupations 
represented in the preceding statistics. 
These men should be the principal con- 
sumers of the home-manufactured pro- 
ducts enumerated, by providing them for 
their families. There are, however, still 
comparatively few industrial homes in 
which there is sufficient room, food, 
clothing, furniture or warmth. The 
transference of but half of their present 
expenditure for drink by these men to 
proportionate purchase of essentials 
would not only absorb the half of brewery 
and distillery workers presumably dis- 
charged but would employ at least an ad- 
ditional 100,000 men. 

The Question of Social Solidarity 

This anti-social trade is carried on thus 
profitably at the cost of weakening and 
destroying all that makes an individual 
happy, efficient and prosperous, and all 
that makes a nation truly great. The peo- 
ple perish in order that brewery share- 
holders shall have high dividends, and 
children go to school ragged, dirty and 
hungry that distillers may flourish. 

"The prevalence of intemperate habits 
in a country diminishes both the number 
of days in a week, and the number of 
years in his life during which the bread- 
winner is earning full wages," says Pro- 
fessor Marshall, in "Economics of In- 
dustry." 

"Viewed from the economic and poli- 
tical standpoint," says Arthur Hender- 
son, M. P., "and having regard to the 
facts that the workers must eventually 
be the instrument of their own political 
salvation, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that there is no factor which is keep- 
ing the workers back more than is to be 
found in connection with the liquor traf- 
fic." — Report from a Special Inquiry for 
the British National Temperance 

League. 

* 

Alcohol is a marvelous source of light 
and energy. What we ask is that people 
use it in filling their lamps, the reservoirs 
of their automobiles, and not turn it into 
their stomachs. — Casimir Perier, Ex- 
President of France. 
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Vt^orld-Xj^lde stoles 



A CHRISTMAS WITHOUT VODKA 

CHRISTMAS morning came in a Rus- 
^^ sian village, writes an English cor- 
respondent quoted in U Abstinence. The 
tables were loaded with roast goose, tur- 
key, ham, pastries, sweets. There was 
the smoking samovar. The village choir 
came accompanied by a stringed orches- 
tra. They performed three or four pieces, 
not forgetting, naturally, the national 
anthem. 

A kiss to the host, an exchange of 
greetings with the feminine members of 
the household, then one tasted a bit of 
turkey and poured out a glass of — tea. 
The local policeman calls; he offers his 
good wishes, cries "Long live the Czar" 
and receives a glass of — tea. Then come 
the postmaster, the former manager of 
the vodka monopoly now out of a job, 
the priest, the baker, the groceryman, the 
neighbors; they embrace, they sing, they 
gesticulate, they chat, and they drink — 
tea. For those who have celebrated 
Christmas in a village, it is difficult to 
imagine a Russian Christmas without 
vodka. 
CLEAR HEADS — LESS CRIME IN 

FINLAND 
A RRESTS for drunkenness in Helsing- 
-^^ fors are stated by a local paper to 
have fallen from 4417 in August and Sep- 
tember, 1913, to 1,110, in the same months 
of the year 1914 after vodka was prohibit- 
ed. The number of general offenses fell 
off nearly 50 per cent. The figures are 
especially conclusive, as Finland's men be- 
tween 20 and 40 years of age are not un- 
der compulsory military service, so that 
the diminution can not be ascribed to 
absence of her male population. — UAbstin- 
ence, 

NORWAY RESTRICTING ALCO- 
HOL FURTHER 
npHE Norwegian Parliament during 
-■■ the past three years, according to 
Goodtemplarbladet, has adopted various 
measures restricting the sale and use of 
alcoholic liquors, especially in the army 
and navy and in railroad trains. Local 
elections have reduced the presence of 
the samlag to twelve cities. 



NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINKS FOR 
SWISS PEOPLE 

ALL the health surgeons, officers of the 
•^ ^ Swiss Army, reports Der Abstinent, 
Oct.-Nov., 1914, have received orders 
from the surgeon-general to co-operate 
with their commanders in reducing to 
the smallest possible amount the use of 
alcoholic drinks by soldiers not on duty, 
and to make provision for cheap non-al- 
coholic drinks, milk, tea, coffee and min- 
eral water. During service, alcoholic 
drinks are strictly forbidden. Before 
marching out to their posts, orders are 
that their field flasks shall be filled with 
tea and coffee. The landlords are also 
officially notified that they must be pre- 
pared to furnish the troop with non-alco- 
holic drinks, milk, coffee and tea, at ac- 
ceptable prices. 

The Swiss government has also stop- 
ped distillation from potatoes and grain 
for the year 1914-15 and suspended in- 
definitely the sale of the monopoly stock. 

Thus does a modern nation protect its 
soldiers and civilians from the the enemy 
alcohol. 

IT IS NOT "FORBIDDEN" 
A MONO the posters issued by the 
-^^ Scientific Temperance Federation 
last year was one bearing the portrait of 
the German Emperor and selections from 
the text of his Murwick speech against 
alcohol. The poster proved to be a very 
popular one, especially among German 
populations. But when a German con- 
sul in the state of Washington objected 
to it after the outbreak of the war it stir- 
red up quite a bit of ponderous official 
and diplomatic correspondence in the 
United States. 

Now we read in Der Alkoholgegner, 
published in Vienna, that such a portrait 
of the Kaiser bearing the text of his Mur- 
wick speech has the central place in a 
Good Templar window exhibit in the city 
of Linz, in upper Austria. The whole 
exhibit is aranged to give special prom- 
inence to the anti-alcohol attitude of the 
German Emperor. In an adjoining win- 
dow are placed pictures from the Ger- 
man navy with texts about alcohol and 
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naval service. Another collection shows 
the pictures, statements and orders of 
prominent German military officers. 

An Austrian paper calls the Kaiser's 
Murwick speech a "trump ace" for the 
temperance cause. Evidently in the Ger- 
man races they are not afraid of making 
the truth known. And among the many 
things ''Verboten" this speech of the 
Kaiser's is not one. Probably that Ger- 
man consul in the United States, when 
he objected to the use of this picture pos- 
ter, did not know or realize the progress 
Germany has made in discovering that 
alcoholic drinking customs are a serious 
handicap to efficiency. 

SOME NEW FACTS ON ALCOHOL 
AND SCHOLARSHIP 

PREQUENTLY American teachers 
^ complain that certain classes of pu- 
pils come to school stupid and sleepy 
from beer or wine given them by parents 
ignorant of their harm. 

The Holland Society of Abstaining 
Teachers which made an inquiry in 1912 
in regard to the use of alcohol by school 
children, has recently published the re- 
sult of a later investigation. This in- 
quiry covered 14,263 children. Of these, 
5,448 were abstainers, 8,679 drank oc- 
casionally, 136 drank every day. The 
average scholarship of these three classes 
is shown in the following table: 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Poor Fair Good 

Per Per Per 

Cent Cent Cent 

Abstainers 16.4 50.? 33.4 

Occasional Drinkers 21 53 26 

Regular Drinkers 25 58 16.9 

BELGIUM'S ALCOHOL CON- 
SUMPTION 

HTHE yearly chronicle of the progress 
^ of the anti-alcohol movement fur- 
nished by Prof. Hercod, Director of the 
International Temperance Bureau of Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, records that during 
recent years the consumption of spirits 
in Belgium has fallen off 50 per cent. It 
is not just, he thinks, to charge, as some 
journals have, that the Belgians are sod- 
den with drink and. therefore, undeserv- 
ing of world-wide sympathy. 
* 

It is estimated that there are about 
300,000 victims of chronic alcoholism in 
Germany. — Professor Gonser, Berlin, in 
^ie Alkoholfrage. 



BULGARIA 

HTHE temperance education work con- 
^ ducted in Bulgaria by the veteran 
missionary. Rev, J. F. Clarke, D. D., has 
gone on in spite of the Balkan war. 
Thirty-four thousand tracts and 3,500 
supplements to publications were issued 
in January, 1914, twenty-three villages 
have excluded saloons, twenty-seven tem- 
perance societies have been formed, one 
of which is at the National Gymnasium 
in Sobroro. The Minister of War has 
asked for 10,000 tracts and other material 
which he will distribute in the army. 

HOLLAND'S PETITION FOR 
LOCAL OPTION 

Signatures to the number of 700,000 
were attached to the petition to the 
government asking for local option. 

SETTING AN EXAMPLE TO THE 
ENGLISH SOLDIERS 

An English Society formed under the 
auspices of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury consists of members who have 
pledged themselves to abstain from alco- 
holic liquors until the end of the war. — 
U Abstinence, Jan. 16, 191 5. 
* 

A NEW FIELD WORKER 

Dr. E. p. Felch, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
igan, has recently received a commission 
from the National Temperance Society, 
to act as "Field Worker" for the Society, 
and is now open to engagements. He will 
represent the Society, arrange for meet- 
ings, deliver addresses and handle the 
literature and subscription work of the 
society. 

Dr. Felch is a graduate of the medical 
department of the University of Michi- 
gan, in 1893. Since then he has devoted 
the greater portion of his time to the 
practice of medicine and surgery. Eight 
years of this time has been spent in sana- 
torium work which has given him un- 
usual opportunity to study, first hand, 
the effects of alcohol. Address, General 
Delivery, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
♦ 

The prophet said, "My people are de- 
stroyed for lack of knowledge," not for 
lack of exhortation. To a right-minded 
child or youth the most impressive of all 
moral lessons is the one that convinces 
his understanding and is thereby lodged 
in his reason. — Mary H. HvM^t. 
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How Fighting Material is Lost 

THE tragedy of war is that it de- 
mands the nation's best. It must 
have the efficient man. May it 
be that .out of the present strife one of 
the great lessons learned for peace will 
be the absolute necessity of sobriety if a 
man is to be "fit" and his work well done? 

Chancellor Lloyd George, of England, 
stated in Parliament early in February 
that the efficiency of the Russian soldier 
had been increased from 30 to 40 per cent 
by the prohibition of liquor. On the 
other hand, the British Medical Temper- 
ance Review laments the apparent apathy 
on the drink question in England as re- 
gards the soldiers notwithstanding the 
appeals of the late Lord Roberts, Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Methuen. "In the 
House of Commons it was stated recent- 
ly that between 30 and 40 per cent, of 
our new soldiers are being rendered in- 
efficient through drink and its attendant 
evils. The Prime minister admitted from 
10 to 15 per cent. . . . Tacts are facts,' 
says the British Weekly. The nation 
knows only too well what is happening. 
Russia and France in a lesser degree 
have shown us high examples.' . . . Let 
us not rest until we have made Great 
Britain a sober nation, at least for the 
period of the war." 

Punch has taken a hand (Nov. 4, 1914) 
in setting out false ideals shown by treat- 
ing soldiers in the following lines by Sir 
Owen Seaman: 

To a False Patriot 
He came obedient to the Call ; 

He might have shirked like half his 
mates 
Who, while their comrades fight and fall, 

Still go to swell the football gates. 

And you, a patriot in your prime. 

You waved a flag above his head. 
And hoped he'd have a high old time, 
And slapped him on the back and said: 

''You'll show 'em what we British are! 

Give us your hand, old pal, to shake;" 
And took him round from bar to bar 

And made him drunk — for England's 
sake. 



That's how you helped him. Yesterday, 
Clear-eyed and earnest, keen and hard. 

He held himself the soldier's way — 
And now they've got him under guard. 

That doesn't hurt you; you're all right; 

Your easy conscience takes no blame; 
But he, poor boy, with morning's light, 

He eats his heart out, sick with shame. 

What's that to you? You understand 
Nothing of all his bitter pain ; 

You have no regiment to brand ; 
You have no uniform to stain; 

No vow of service to abuse, 
No pledge to king and country due ;' 

But he had something dear to lose. 
And he has lost it — thanks to you. 

Unnecessary Deaths 

But Great Britain is not alone in this 
needless loss of men by drink. The fail- 
ure of the Austrians to prohibit the sale 
of alcohol during mobilization cost them, 
according to a report in Der Alkoholgeg- 
ner (Oct., 1914) a loss of many soldiers. 
The most casual newspaper reader, says 
the report, can testify to the number of 
men killed or injured through the result 
of drink. Almost daily accounts appear- 
ed of men falling from the trains, quar- 
reling, stabbing, shooting. Many were 
crippled for life, many arrested and sen- 
tenced to long imprisonment for mis- 
deeds committted in drunkenness. Doz- 
ens of men in the best years of their 
lives, are lost to the service of the pub- 
lic and the state in the most unworthy 
way, because of the failure to stop the 
sale of drink during mobilization as was 
done by the Germans. 

The Chronic Drinker Unfit 

When to those lost to the service 
through acute alcohol poisoning are add- 
ed those whom chronic poisoning for 
long periods before mobilization had 
rendered unfit, the loss is seen to be in- 
comparably greater, says Der Alkohol- 
gegner. It is not necessary to include 
those who. when the call to arms came, 
were dead prematurely, from diseases 
which, however named otherwise were 
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really alcoholic; it is enough to consider 
only those who, when called out were 
found to be unfit for military service. 
Why were they unfit? With some it was 
heart trouble, others had something 
wrong with the kidneys or the liver ; with 
others it was gout. And why were these 
men, still in the twenties or thirties, 
scarcely in the forties, in this condition? 
With a great number, entirely too great 
a number, it was because of drink. This 
does not mean that they had become 
drunkards. They may never have been 
drunk. Probably a large part of them 
were considered "able to carry" a great 
deal. This immunity to acute intoxica- 
tion was bought at the price of a chronic 
alcohol poisoning, which may remain 
concealed for years only to come to light 
some day and demand at a single stroke 
the whole long-delayed reckoning. 

What the Day of Reckcming Means 

Especially among the so-called nation- 
al leaders, leaders now in the war who, 
as students, having no other way of dem- 
onstrating their prowess, endeavored to 
become "drink-proof," are there now 
many who, when the great need arises, 
are no longer fit for military service on 
account of drink. 

One of the Vienna papers gave recent- 
ly an instance of one who had come to 
realize painfully the cause of his present 
defeat. 

At a great round table in the local 
drinking place, with a large number of 
other "guests," sat a young jurist, a 
large, heavy fellow with face and skull 
covered with a network of scars that 
welled and flowed with every swallow 
he took from his glass. He was the 
most famous swordsman of his corps. 
In the midst of talk about the war, some 
one turned to him and asked : "Tell me, 
my dear doctor, why you are not at the 
front?" 

With a troubled look, the old student 
replied shortly, "Beer heart." 

"Indeed! Is that so?' the others com- 
mented, and the war talk continued. 

The young jurist sat with a sober look 
upon his face. Then after three or four 
minutes he struck the table with his fist 
a blow that made all the glasses jump 
and spill out their beer, at the same time 

shouting through the room, "The d d 

alcohol!" 

We do not know how great is the loss 



of war through the internal enemy, alco- 
hol. At any rate, say the foreign writers, 
it is much larger than that due to any 
other internal enemy. 

The military losses from alcohol may 
be a stimulus to greater eflforts to rid 
the countries of this powerful internal 
enemy. In this, thoughtful men of all 
nations are in unity. 

The Importance of the Scientific 

Temperance Federation 

Work 

By Dr. Robert Hercod 

Secretary International Temperance Bureau 

WHAT is being done in the United 
States to disseminate more ac- 
curate ideas upon the non-value 
of alcohol ? This side of the work is cer- 
tainly that which in my opinion is the 
most neglected, too much neglected in 
the United States. 

It is to this task that for several years 
the Scientific Temperance Federation, 
which has its headquarters in Boston, 
has devoted its effort. The Federation 
endeavors to spread in every possible 
way, through all means, the facts con- 
cerning alcohol. 

It is in permanent connection with the 
European temperance movement, and in 
its journal, the Scientific Temperance 
Journal, it translates the principal arti- 
cles appearing in our European reviews. 
It has organized also a very interesting 
anti-alcohol exposition which is used in 
a traveling exhibit similar to those of 
Switzerland and Germany, and has pre- 
pared for the exhibit and for the use of 
lecturers a series of anti-alcohol posters. 

I had the impression in visiting (June, 
1914) the offices of the Federation in a 
quiet section of Boston, that it was doing 
there a very interesting and important 
work which ought to receive larger sup- 
port. It has been too often forgotten in 
the United States that legislation with- 
out a very strong public opinion to sup- 
port it is insufficient, and public opinion 
will never range itself in a decided man- 
ner for the side of abstinence unless ab- 
stainers work unceasingly. The brewers 
and distillers are making desperate ef- 
forts to convince the people that the use 
of alcoholic drinks is harmless and even 
beneficial; there is necessary a decided 
counter attack from the opposing camp. 
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TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN 
THE HOME OR THE SCHOOL 

THE father who spends most of his 
evenings of the week in the saloon 
who attributes all sorts of virtues 
to alcohol, would seem to be a strange 
professor of anti-alcoholism. 

The father who has nothin^^ but coarse 
words for his wife and children, who 
treats them brutally, who is constantly 
quarreling and disputing, does not seem 
to be entirely qualified for teaching his 
children tolerance and social solidarity. 
The father who himself neglects the 
most elementary personal hygiene is a 



poor one to give his children anti-tuber- 
culosis instruction, the last word of which 
is hygiene. 

Anti-alcoholism has become a science, 
a science of recent date, the elements of 
which are scattered among numerous 
works. Those whose duty it is to give 
instruction in these facts have to collect 
and study them before they are properly 
qualified to teach them. For this reason, 
anti-alcohol instruction must be given by 
teachers who have themselves received a 
systematic preparation, who are provid- 
ed with educational material, books, tables 
and such special material and well order- 
ed program. 



'G^e TCibrar? 'Sable 



ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By James E. 
Peabody, M. A., and Arthur £. Hunt, Ph. 

B., New York: The MacMillan Company. 
194 pp. $-65. 
To teach boys and girls that they have in 
their bodily machines a gift capable of splen^- 
did work which may help increase the sum 
total of human efficiency and happiness is the 
avowed object of this volume which, accord- 
ingly is intendied for school use. It has inter- 
esting features in its practical discussion of 
bacteria and human welfare, its suggestions 
for experimental work and observations. 

The authors evidently feel less sure of thelt 
ground in treating the nature and effects of 
alcoholic drinks. Their statistical material 
and illustrative incidents are good and in the 
main reliable, but when they attempt to deal 
with the technical, chemical and physiological 
aspects of the subject, their treatment is 
neither clear nor consistent nor in all respects 
accurate. 

It is a curious error, for instance, to say 
that "ether and chloroform do not quicken 
any process in the body as do stimulants," 
among which alcohol is placed by those writ- 
ers. As a matter of fact, the early effects of 
ether and chloroform upon pati-ents frequent- 
ly are to produce intense excitement and 
activity. Ether quickens the pulse. [Wood's 
Therapeutics]. There are those whom mor- 
phine greatly excites. 

The difficulty with the alcohol section o^ 
this book is that the authors have evidently 
not clearly thought through the questions 
they are treating in the light of the latest re- 
searches such as those of Meyer and Overton, 
for example, which give a new and consistent 
basis for placing ether, chloroform and alco- 
hol in the same group. They have classified 
ether and chloroform according to their char- 
acteristic dominant action and alcohol accord- 
ing to a temporary effect. The book advocates 
abstinence especially for youth, but th-e rec- 
ommendation is reached by bewildering 



routes, some of which seem likely to misdi- 
rect the thought of the pupil on this important 
subject. 

♦ 

ALCOHOL AND THE WAR. By John Mac 
Millan, D. D., London, E. C: James 
Qarke & Co., 13 Fleet St. 28 pp. _ 
This address before the Irish Presb3rterian 
General Assembly at Belfast, October 25, 1914, 
is a strong appeal to Great Britain to meas- 
ure up to the other nations against alcohol- 
ism. The appeal is based on the testimony of 
the British Military and Naval Leaders and on 
the actual steps taken by other nations since 
the outbreak of the war to repress alcohol- 
ism. 

THE GREASTEST COMMON DESTROY- 
ER.' By Harry G. McCain and Deets 
Pickett, Chicago: Central Office of the 
Epworth League. 136 pp. 
Every year makes necessary new compila- 
tions of facts on the alcohol question and the 
re-arrangement of material' to meet special 
situations. The authors of this little booK 
have prepared it for the Methodist Temper- 
ance Society for study by the young people of 
the church in Epworth Leagues. It contains 
no specially new facts, but will be a useful 
handbook for its purpose, especially its sug- 
gestions as to what young people can do in 
dealing with the great American alcohol ques- 
tion. 

THE NEW MAN AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURY PROBLEMS. By Newton 
H. Riddell, Chicago: The Riddell Publish- 
ing Co., 7522 Garrison Ave. 118 pages. 
Cloth $.50, paper $.25. 
The author, a popular lecturer in Chautau- 
qua and other circles in the Middle West, 
has gathered in this interesting little volume 
his lectures on some of the physical and spirit- 
ual problems met by men of this century, 
bringing to their helpful discussion both medi- 
cal knowledge and spiritual illumination. 
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POSTERS 



FOR 



PUBLIC HEALTH CAMPAIGNS 



The foUowing Selected Posters are especially desirable for use by Boards 
of Health and Physicians : 

1?' PARENTS' DRINKING WEAKENS CHILDREN'S VITALITY. 

2. PARENTS' DRINKING RETARDS DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. 

3. MORE WHITE PLAGUE IN CHILDREN OF DRINKERS. 

27. THREE ACCIDENTS MONDAY— TWO ON OTHER DAYS. 

28. DRINKERS HAD ONE-THIRD MORE ACCIDENTS THAN ABSTAIN- 

ERS. 

29. ALCOHOL GOING FROM THE MEDICINE CHEST. 

30. WHERE DRINK DID ITS WORST AMONG INSURED MEN. 

31. SOME DISEASES OF CHRONIC DRINKERS. 

32. DRINKERS HAD MORE SICKNESS THAN THE AVERAGE. 

33. DRINKERS' SICKNESS LASTED LONGER THAN THE AVERAGE. 

34. MORE DRINKERS DIED EARLY. 

35. KEEP COOL. DRINK INCREASES DANGER FROM SUNSTROKE. 

36. DEATH RATE IN PNEUMONIA INCREASES WITH ALCOHOLIC 

HABITS. 

37. TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS HANDICAPPED BY ALCOHOLIC 

HABITS, 
39. ABSTAINERS HAVE LESS SICKNESS, SMALLER DEATH RATE. 

42. ALCOHOL RESPONSIBLE FOR ONE SUICIDE IN EVERY FOUR IN 

UNITED STATES. 

43. INSURANCE RECORDS SHOW THAT DRINK SHORTENED LIFE 

II PER CENT. 
46. DRINK'S COST TO THE TAXPAYER IN POVERTY, CRIME 
PAUPERISM. ETC. 

5IZE— 24 X 38 inches on excellent paper 

ALL ILLUSTRATED— Some pictures, some diagrams. 
Many Printed in TWO COLORS. 

PRICES:— 

Single Posters - - - $ .20 

Dozen 1.50 

Set of 50 - - - - 5.00 

Special Prices in Quantities. 
Poster Reductions: 

Size 6x9 inches. Exact Reproductions of Large 
Posters — 50 cents per set 
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The Scientific Temperance Exhibit 

CONSISTS OF 

Posters and Models 

A Descriptive List of the Set of 50 POSTERS will be Sent on Applica- 
tion. The models now ready illustrate the following subjects: 

1. Effect of Alcohol in a Typesetting Experiment 

2. Effect of Alcohol in a Typewriting Experiment. 

3. Comparative Sickness and Death Rate in Abstainers and Non-Ab- 
stainers. 

4. Death Rate of Abstainers and Non-Abstainers in the United States. 

5. Alcohol as a Cause of Death in the Prime of Life. 

6. Infant Mortality in an Alcoholic Family. 

7. The Alcohol Factor in Insanity. 

8. Alcoholic Parentage of Epileptics. 

9. Habits of Convicts in Regard to Intemperance. 

10. Poverty and Drink by Nationalities. 

11. EfHciency in Coal Mining, With and Without Alcohol. 

12. Comparative Alcohol Content of Beer, Wine and Whisky. 

Each model has a neat wooden foundation. Geometrical figures attractively painted, 
and other interesting objects serve as illustrations. Explanations are plainly lettered 
on base-boards, and a brief lecture reading is also provided. 

These models with the 50 posters constitute a most attractive and educational 
exhibit. Terms. $15,00 per week. Send for further information. 

The 50 posters which constitute a part of the exhibit remain with the renter when 
the models are returned. 

The exhibit method is justly popular because it teaches through the eye, the most 
effective way of receiving clear and lasting impressions. 

Applications for the exhibit are now being received from various parts of the 
country. Transportation expenses can often be reduced by making successive en- 
gagements in nearby towns. 



The Store Window Exhibit 

Where only window space can be secured, the posters and models can 
be used to keep up a continuous interest for weeks by changing the materials 
every few days. 

"Reaching the People Where They Are" is a twelve-page, illustrated, 
leaflet (price 5 cents) filled with suggestions for installing striking window 
exhibits. 
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and alcohol in the order named. But it 
stands equal to alcohol and next to 
obesity among the combined causes. 

This indicates that tobacco resembles 
other drugs in showing a special affinity 
for one part of the body, its selection be- 
ing the arteries of the heart. 

In Animals 

For an explanation of the way in which 
the effects are produced, the author takes 
us to the various experiments upon ani- 
mals. These show that the most active 
substance in tobacco smoke, the nicotine, 
causes an irritation of the nervous cen- 
ters which regulate the action of the 
heart and blood vessels. Increase of 
tension causes a narrowing of the pas- 
sages, and this raises the pressure 
throughout the whole arterial system. 
After this irritation is continued for a 
time, changes appear in the muscle 
fibers and the nerve cells of the heart and 
in the large artery leading from it. 

First of all, the investigators find a 
thickening of the innermost coats of the 
blood vessels, due to an overgrowth of 
the connective tissue. The surface cells 
appear swollen and the fibers of the elas- 
tic tissue underneath begin to atrophy or 
dwindle to the thinnest threads. 

These changes are very significant, as 
they cause a loss or decrease in the con- 
tractile power of the blood vessels. One 
experimenter, Otto, notes these changes 
in the left ventricle of the heart, and in 
the inside layer of the heart muscles. 
Degenerative changes were also found in 
the large and small cells of the nerve 
ganglion of the heart. 

The explanation given of the origin of 
the changes in the heart is the defective 
supply of nourishment due to the narrow- 
ing of the heart arteries. 

**It should not escape mention," says 
Dr. Pawinski, "that the weight of the 
heart in the nicotinized rabbits is increas- 
ed by the enlargement of the heart 
muscle. This enlargement is the result 
of the efforts the heart makes at com- 
pensation for the disturbances caused by 
the hardening of the arteries." 

Several experimenters have produced 
similar changes in the aorta of animals by 
the use of nicotine. 

In Man 

With these explanations, obtained by 
microscopical examinations of these 



minute structures in animals that have 
been poisoned with nicotine, Dr. Pawin- 
ski returns to the symptoms observed in 
nicotinized human subjects. 

The Symptoms of Injury to the Heart 

There is one class of symptoms in the 
disturbances of the circulation caused by 
smoking that differentiates these from 
the effects produced on the circulation 
by hysteria, neurasthenia, and mental and 
emotional excitations. To this class of 
distinguishing symptoms belongs the in- 
termittent heart-beat, a sensation as if 
the heart were standing still. In popular 
language, this is known as "skipping a 
beat;" in medical language it is a "sys- 
tole" beat. It is due to disturbance in the 
controlling nerves. 

This and the other tobacco symptoms 
appear in men after ten or more years of 
immoderate smoking; in women, sooner. 
The intermittent beat is not a constant 
symptom, but comes on at intervals, in 
attacks lasting an hour or more. The 
immediate cause can be traced to more 
smoking than usual, to changes in the 
kind of tobacco, to nervous influences 
like emotional or mental strain, to sleep- 
less nights, to alcoholic intoxication, or 
other excesses. 

Besides the intermittent heart-beat, an- 
other functional disturbance which is 
characteristic of immoderate smoking is 
what is called false angina pectoris. The 
symptoms are a severe pain, a kind of 
choking sensation, a feeling of pressure 
or as if something was bursting the chest, 
sometimes a burning near the sternum 
or, less often, over the point of the heart. 
The pain radiates through the left arm, 
sometimes to the finger, often to the left 
side of the face and neck and the left 
shoulder-blade. Sometimes, but less fre- 
quently, it is on the right side. 

Sometimes an attack of this kind is at- 
tended with great difficulty in breathing 
that causes the patient to rush to open 
a window to get as much air as possible. 

Other signs of nicotine poisoning often 
connected with angina symptoms are 
dizziness, rushing sounds in the ears, dif- 
ficulty in swallowing and breathing, gen- 
eral weakness, supersensitiveness of the 
spinal cord, disturbances of vision, and 
stomach disorders. 

These symptoms of false angina, or 
functional angina, may in the course of 
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time develop into true angina. as the hard- 
ening of the heart arteries proceeds. 
The contraction of the arteries interferes 
with the nutrition of the heart muscles, 
and the degenerative changes follow. 

The functional disturbances disappear 
after the tobacco is eliminated, but when 
the structural stage has been reached the 
prospect for recovery is less hopeful. 
After the tobacco is given up, they may 
slowly subside, but seldom entirely dis- 
appear. Some cases are cured, but only 
under very favorable conditions of living. 

The Injury in the Blood Vessels 

Dr. Pawinski goes on to point out that 
while the effects of immoderate smoking 
fall first upon the arteries of the heart, 
his statistics show that the injurious in- 
fluence sometimes appears in arteries in 
other parts of the body, particularly the 
legs. One of the symptoms of hardening 
arteries in the legs is known as "in- 
termittent limping." It is a form of an- 
gina in external arteries. 

Blood vessels in the abdominal region 
are also believed to be sometimes the 
seat of hardening arteries due to smoking. 
The symptoms indicating this are at- 
tacks of abdominal pain with flatulence. 

As a cause of hardened arteries in the 
brain and spinal cord, Dr. Pawinski's 
statistics indicated that tobacco yields 
first place to the poison of syphilis. As 
a contributing factor to other injurious 
influences causing changes in this region, 
tobacco is responsible chiefly for hasten- 
ing the results. 

Putting together the effects of tobacco 
which lead to arterial hardening we have: 

1. A toxic effect of nicotine upon the 
tissue elements which leads to their 
atrophy and to the growth of connective 
tissue in their place. 

2. Changes in the tension of the walls 
of the blood V(essels, especially the height- 
ened tension due to disturbance of the 
controlling nerves. 

3. A possible disturbance of the activ- 
ity of certain glands producing the so- 
called internal secretions. The Warsaw 
statistics indicate that this may have a 
part in the hardening process. 

Objections Answered 

Among objections frequently raised to 

the idea that smoking is injurious, one 

is that, if it were, the cases of nicotine 

poisoning would be far more frequent. 



since the smoking habit is so common. 

Dr. Pawinski answers thus: The same 
objection has been raised in regard to 
alcohol, which has been prtDved by scien- 
tific investigations to be a poison to the 
body, even, more injurious than tobacco. 
The answer is that the body possesses 
great powers of resistance and of adapta- 
tion, as is shown in slow poisoning by 
arsenic and opium. The cells after a 
time become to a certain degree unsus- 
ceptible to the irritating influence of the 
poison in question. But this power of 
adaptation has its limits, and when those 
are exceeded symptoms of poisoning ap- 
pear. 

In the case of tobacco it makes a dif- 
ference what amount is used, and what 
form, what kind, the manner of smoking, 
whether the smoke is swallowed or not, 
and whether only a part of a cigar or a 
cigaret is smoked or the whole, as the 
injurious substances collect toward the 
end held in the mouth. It makes a dif- 
ference, also, whether one smokes on an 
empty stomach or after meals, whether in 
a well-ventilated room or in a close room, 
or in air filled with smoke. 

Conclusions 

In spite of existing differences of opin- 
ion concerning the injurious effects of 
smoking, Dr. Pawinski believes that the 
Warsaw statistics justify the statement 
that immoderate smoking is very injur- 
ious for the heart and blood vessels. 

The danger in the use of tobacco, as in 
alcohol, lies in the ease with which the 
bounds of moderation are overstepped, 
and the susceptibility to injury on the 
part of the weak, neuropathic, arthritic or 
tuberculous. Smoking should be forbid- 
den by those having symptoms of dis- 
turbances in the nervous or circulatory 
systems. 

There is the further consideration that 
the struggle for existence is so intense 
that only the strongest can succeed. Vi- 
tality and fitness of the body are neces- 
sary to maintain the mental and physical 
powers in their most efficient state. For 
that reason, it is our duty to society 
and particularly to the young, to oppose 
all those deeply rooted customs that in- 
volve injury to the body, and to endeavor 
to keep the heart capable not only of con- 
tinuous systematic work, but of endur- 
ing strain in an emergency. 
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The Relation of Tobacco to the Alcohol Question 

By Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Michigan 

' An address before the VII. International Congress Against Alcoholism 



IN the Study of alcoholism and the 
search for possible remedies for this 
evil, the consideration of causes is a 
matter of first importance. This study 
has not been neglected, but it seems to 
the writer that sufficient attention has 
not been given to the intimate associa- 
tion between alcoholism and other habits 
of the same kind, and especially its rela- 
tion to the use of tobacco. 

Drug Habits as Sight Drafts on the 
Future 

The theme of my paper is this: The 
physiological danger of the immoderate 
use of alcohol does not consist in the use 
of alcohol in itself, but in submitting the 
body to influence of a drug which secures 
one pleasure that is illusory, artifi- 
cial and transitory. This unnatural 
pleasure, because artificial and illusory, 
is necessarily followed by reaction whose 
characteristic trait is depression of the 
sensations corresponding to the preced- 
ing over-excitation» because an artificial 
pleasure is obtained only at the price of 
the expenditure of a part of the life and 
energy which belongs to the immediate 
future. 

The Vicious Circle of Excitation and 
Depression 

Every drug capable of producing men- 
tal excitation, a pleasure which is not the 
result of the natural play of vital func- 
tions, is necessarily harmful in its re- 
sults, and its use is only abuse, whatever 
may be the name it bears : alcohol, tobac- 
co, opium, morphine, cocaine, cola, coca, 
hashish, caffeine, nux vomica, mate, and 
other drugs, more or less hypnotic, known 
to pharmacology. As a result of the de- 
pression which follows unnatural excita- 
tion of sensations which result from the 
use of one of these drugs, the second ad- 
ministration of the same drug finds the 
subject on a little lower plane than be- 
fore, so that a larger dose is necessary to 
produce pleasure of the same intensity 
and an artificial satisfaction of the same 
degree as was produced by the first dose 
of the drug. The larger dose is followed 
by a greater depression, which demands 
again a still larger dose as antidote ; thus. 



the user comes to a series of constantly 
increasing doses, and toxic eflfects also in- 
creasing, which leads to the final ruin of 
the victim of drugs. All hypnotic drugs 
are similar in this respect, however they 
may differ in their physiological effects. 
Alcohol is known to be only one member 
of a large family of intoxicating drugs, 
each member of which is capable of pro- 
ducing specific functional and organic 
evils aside from the vital deterioration 
common to the use of drugs bringing so- 
called enjoyment. 

Habit-Forming Drugs Interchangeable 

Hence, is it not evident that, in com- 
bating the use of alcohol, we are attack- 
ing only one member of a numerous fam- 
ily of enemies of life and human happi- 
ness, each of which must be exterminated 
before we can uproot the results of intem- 
perance? The fact that these drugs are 
often used in place of one another is well 
known. The writer has found a number 
of cases in which alcohol and morphine 
have been thus employed. In a case* of 
chronic alcoholism in a woman 66 years 
of age, a large quantity of coffee had be- 
come a ready substitute for alcohol when- 
ever the latter was lacking. The same 
fact has been found in the matter of al- 
cohol and tobacco. In a number of cases, 
patients addicted to the two drugs could 
give up alcohol without any inconven- 
ience provided that tobacco were furnish- 
ed them in sufficient quantities. These 
facts indicate the very close connection 
between these numerous toxic drugs. 

The Constant Association of Tobacco 
With Alcoholism 

My purpose in writing these lines is 
to call attention to the constant connec- 
tion between the use of tobacco and the 
immoderate use of alcohol. It is a very 
remarkable fact that there is this ex- 
tremely common association in the use of 
these drugs. A considerable number of 
people use tobacco, while habitually us- 
ing alcoholic liquors, but on the contrary 
the number of people using a consider- 
able quantity of alcohol and not using 
tobacco in any form is remarkably small. 
This fact can be attributed to two 
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causes: First, the use of tobacco ordi- 
narily begins at an earlier age than that 
of alcohol,the use of alcohol engrafting it- 
self upon it later,and this as the result of 
the associations to which the use of to- 
bacco quite naturally leads. Second, the 
use of tobacco creates the necessity for 
the consumption of alcohol by the forma- 
tion of a drug habit which naturally leads 
to the development of another habit of 
the same kind, and by the production of 
morbid conditions to which alcohol brings 
temporary relief. 

Tobacco Not a Rival of Alcohol 

If, as has been claimed, the tobacco 
habit were a rival of the alcohol habit and 
its substitute, so that to smoke 
and to use tobacco in any other 
way could be encouraged as a method 
antagonistic to the use of alcohol, we 
could expect to see as a result of the 
early acquirement of the tobacco habit 
two general classes in the matter of the 
use of tobacco and alcohol : the larger 
class of those who use tobacco only, and 
another smaller class using alcohol only. 
But, instead of that, we find in reality 
these two classes: the one composed of 
those who use only tobacco, and the other 
composed of those using both tobacco 
and alcohol. It is evident, then, that the 
use of tobacco is not a guarantee against 
alcohol, but rather an introduction to it. 

What I would especially emphasize is 
the fact that the physiological eflfects of 
tobacco are such that they give birth to a 
special craving for alcoholic drinks and 
create a demand for the antidotal effects 
temporarily procured through alcohol. 
Perhaps one of the most characteristic ef- 
fects of tobacco is the excitation of the 
vaso-constrictors produced by it, as ap- 
pears from the extreme pallor of the skin. 
Alcohol, on the contrary, produces, in 
moderate doses, a totally opposite effect. 
The smoker's throat is dry, he feels thirs- 
ty, a general mental depression, possibly 
some dizziness. A single experience is 
enough to convince him that beer, wine 
or whisky or alcohol in any other form 
very rapidly relieves these alarming 
symptoms, hence a very natural associa- 
tion of cigars with wine or beer. The 
consumer of these two drugs, taking 
them alternately, assures himself of the 
repetition of agreeable sensations for a 
long time after tobacco alone has ceased 
to produce the proper enjoyment. 



Tobacco-Using a Hindrance in Curing 
Alcoholism 

These facts I have verified in the treat- 
ment of several hundreds of cases of alco- 
holic and tobacco addiction. In treating 
these cases I* have been constantly im- 
pressed by two important facts: First, 
it is rarely, almost never, poss;ible to 
effect a radical cure of the alcohol habit 
when the patient cannot be induced 
to give up also the tobacco habit. Sec- 
ond, in the great majority of cases in 
which the two drugs being used, the to- 
bacco habit was the fundamental one; 
several patients have said to me: "I can 
give up alcohol without difficulty, but 
I can not go away without my tobacco." 

The alcohol habit was evidently only 
supplementary, serving no other purpose 
than to accentuate the pleasure secured 
through the tobacco habit or to afford 
a temporary antidote to its toxic effects. 

I have been so long convinced of the 
importance of these ideas that for twen- 
ty years I have refused to undertake the 
treatment of cases of alcoholism, without 
also prescribing as a preliminary the 
abandonment of tobacco and any other 
hypnotic drug; and I am more and more 
convinced that this principle ought to be 
recognized not only for the successful 
treatment of cases of alcoholism but also 
in the study of methods employed to 
combat the alcohol habit as a menace 
to society of the highest degree. 

I think that it ought to be understood 
that the increasing tendency to alco- 
holism is what might be called a disease 
of civilization. A large number of 
causes in civilized countries develop men- 
tal perversions and nervous states which 
lead directly or indirectly to the differ- 
ent drug habits, alcohol and tobacco 
among others. That tobacco contributes 
to a considerable extent in creating 
neuropathies is beyond doubt. Has not 
the time fully arrived when those who 
recognize in alcohol an enemy of the race 
and one of the most powerful causes of 
racial degeneracy — what is so plainly and 
so sadly evident — should recognize tobac- 
co also as a most powerful and active ally 
of alcohol? Could not those whose efforts 
are directed toward suppressing alcohol- 
ism legitimately oppose its disastrous 
brother, tobacco, not only because of its 
close connection with the alcohol habit, 
but also because of the evils which are 
the direct results of tobacco poisoning? 
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Consideration for the Next Step in tlie Fight Against Habit 
Forming Drugs in Massachusetts 

Bv J. Frank Chase, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary of the New England Watch and Ward Society 



IN the city of Boston last year 314 
persons were prosecuted for the il- 
legal selling or handling of the ac- 
tive narcotic or habit-forming drugs. 
During the same period the New York 
police prosecuted 3,950 persons for the 
same type of offenses. Since January i 
the New England Watch and Ward So- 
ciety has prosecuted -and convicted 48 
persons for the offense of selling these 
drugs. Out of the 48, 46 were convicted, 
and the punishment for the 46 defend- 
ants aggregated 199 months in the house 
of correction or jail. This active type of 
prosecution has been going on in Bos- 
ton for about six years, and each year it 
has steadily increased. New York and 
Boston are not especially pestered with 
this form of vice. It is rampant in every 
large American city. New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia simply awoke to 
the gravity of the evil before other Amer- 
ican cities, and have made an earnest 
fight to suppress the habit. Many large 
American cities are not yet aroused, and 
the evil is spreading in them like a fire 
in a peat bog, and will one day have to 
be grappled with and fought in despera- 
tion, lest its rava^^es mar the health and 
prosperity of their citizenship. 

There is none in the list of vices which 
is so pernicious, persistent and deadly as 
the habitual use of the active narcotics 
and cocaine. Thev are the dragon's 
teeth of our social life from which spring 
up the deadliest foes of society. The 
shortest road to degradation, prison and 
death is by way of ''dope." Dante plac- 
ed over the entrance to hell the sign, 
''Leave all hope behind, ye who enter 
here/' and that is a true legend for the 
drug habit. It is the most hopeless of all 
the habits. Once it seizes the victim he 
could hope for more mercy from the 
grasp of a boa-constrictor than from 
"dope." It produces criminals faster and 
more fatally than any other habit in life. 
One who knows says **the liquor traffic 
is not in the same class" with dope. This 
would be so if alcohol were not so much 
like cocaine in its effects in small quan- 
tities. Cocaine is like a triple extract of 



alcohol. It is concentrated alcohol in its 
excitant qualities. When the new 
federal anti-narcotic drug law went into 
effect in every city of the Union a cry 
went up: "We have no hospitals to take 
care of the men and women who have 
become addicted to the habit." The few- 
institutions each state has have now a 
longer list than our own Norfolk State 
Hospital, where there is a waiting list of 
about 50 persons. Scores have been sent 
to Long •Island and Tewkesbury and 
scores to Deer Island and Charles Street 
Jail, and yet today there is no room to 
provide for the social wreckage which 
this habit has made. And consider that 
this is Massachusetts, which is the pio- 
neer state to tackle the problem. 

How Drug Habits Have Acquired Their 
Foothold 

Three things are responsible for the 
scourge which is upon us : 

1. The psychology of the age is a 
part of the cause of the scourge. We are 
living in an age of steam and electricity. 
To keep up today one must think like 
lightning and work like a steam engine. 
The rush of things has gotten on our 
nerves. We work till we are jaded, and 
when the old horse falters we apply 
the lash, alcohol, and for a time he keeps 
up the pace, then falls in his tracks. 
Those who are familiar with it are 
tempted to keep going by a stronger 
poison (drugs). The "tired business 
man" wants something with a "kick" in 
it to soothe his nerves. The "t. b. m." 
iShow is a sign of the age — the tired 
business man must have his fun in 
allopathic doses. Again the age cries 
out like a little child, "Mamma, give me 
something to stop the pain quick." A 
dose of castor oil is too slow — we must 
extinguish the red light and go smashing 
on to destruction. 

2. The headway of the habit is a part 
of the scourge. Of course, the habit got 
started mainly by the seeds sown by un- 
scrupulous patent medicine concerns in 
the form of cocaine in catarrh remedies. 
Through this agency probably thou- 
sands of persons acquired the habit. To 
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get rid of one habit the fallacy was in- 
dulged in that one would be cured by 
changing the habit. This made a mor- 
phine addict out of a cocaine addict. 
Hence the morphine habits began to 
spread. 

The drug habit is like small-pox, one 
person infects another. It spreads by a 
kind of social contagion. It is the con- 
tagion of example. I have known of a 
drug addict moving to a country town, 
and in six months gathering around him 
a dozen persons, to whom he had taught 
the habit, and getting the money for his 
supply from furnishing them drugs at a 
profit. A bad woman will pass along 
her "habit** almost as fast as her social 
disease. It will take a generation to 
stop the train of evil that has gotten 
started in our midst. 

3. The legal lacunae are a part of the 
present scourge. When the fight in 
Massachusetts first commenced there 
was law only to deal with the accident- 
producing phases of these poisons; the 
habit-producing phases of the poisons 
had never been considered. Gradually 
law has been invented and applied, but 
not for five years was it possible to get 
any adequate law to meet the evil. Each 
step of progress in the law restricting 
habit-forming drugs has cost the hard- 
est kind of social fighting. Public senti- 
ment supported the demand for law, but 
business interests prevented its passage. 

The reason for the lacunae in the law 
was that the wisdom of the ideals of pre- 
ventive medicine has not yet gotten it- 
self into the brains of our legislators. 
They want to wait till the fire breaks out 
before they will legislate about ways of 
preventing fire hazards. We fought for 
three years to get enacted in New Hamp- 
shire laws which could only be secured 
by way of Washington with federal ac- 
tion. The idea of prevention being bet- 
ter than cure could not be gotten into the 
heads of the hard-headed sons of that 
state. We have the law today, but it is 
about ten years too late to prevent the 
scourge. Now we can only circumvent 
it. For institutional deficiencies are the 
cause of the scourge. Flexner, in his 
work on Prostitution in European Cities, 
has wisely called attention to the possi- 
bilities of dividing the factors in the 
social evil into (i) the supply factors, 
and (2) the demand factors. He shows 



how the demand determines the supply. 
The demand is not merely the physiolo- 
gical urge of normal life, but a stimulant 
urge which artificial incitements bring 
on. By paying attention to artificial in- 
citements and preventing them we can 
reduce the urge and consequently the 
demand is diminished. The diminished 
demand will reduce the supply. The 
artificial incitements are lascivious pic- 
tures, shows, dances, and greatest of all 
is alcohol. 

Two forces ought to go pari passu in 
fighting the social evil — the closing of 
the brothel to reduce the supply and the 
education of sex hygiene to reduce the 
demand. The demand, if unchecked, 
will invent new and multiform ways of 
getting itself met, hence "the call house," 
"the telephone house," "the immoral 
cafe" and the "kitchenette apartment." 

How to Cut Down the Demand 
We have in our fight against drugs 
confined ourselves to stopping the habit 
by regulating the supply. The demand 
has not been systematically fought. The 
demand is a mass of drug-crazed victims 
who will make any sacrifice and commit 
any crime to obtain the drug. How can 
the demand be attacked? 

(i) By education. What has been 
done in the schools cannot be soon un- 
done, but bad companionship does undo 
it. It is notable that out of the last 50 
cases prosecuted not a defendant was 
over 22 years of age. The habit is get- 
ting a hold on the young. That great 
institution for popular instruction, the 
moving picture, commenced a hopeful 
propaganda, but stopped when the novel- 
ty wore off, and it had only portrayed 
the horrible examples of the habit. It 
may well be carried further in that field. 

An Example of Compulsory Cure 

(2) The demand can best be attacked 
by curing the victims. A beginning has 
been made here, hut it is a beginning 
conceived in fallacy. If a person wants 
to be cured of his habit we have in nor- 
mal times institutions to do it, but if he 
does not want to be cured we disregard 
him. We have in.stitutions where he 
can be cured if he voluntarily commits 
himself. When he gets there and finds 
it is not a pleasant thing to break off the 
habit and becomes restless amd stub- 
born, then he is allowed^fo depart, he- 
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cause it is felt he is not being benefited 
by his treatment. There is a new feel- 
ing arising on this question. It came 
about in this way. Scores of men have- 
been committed to Charles Street Jail 
under Sheriff John Quinn. Quinn had 
no special appropriation for furnishing 
them morphine, so he deprived them of 
it entirely. They did not like it, and in 
some cases threatened to leave his in- 
stitution, but h^ objected and insisted 
on finding them and bringing them back 
if they escaped. That kindly and skill- 
ful physician. Dr. Cilley, took a father- 
ly interest in his patients and took a 
pride in curing them, until today Charles 
Street Jail is' the only institution in 
Massachusetts where a man can get 
cured of his habit whether he wants 
to or not. It is a kind of lock hospital 
where enforced abstinence is the rule, 
without exception, and where a man is 
£^iven medicine which purges him of his 
poison. Six months at Charles Street 
Jail, if it could be brought about without 
the disadvantage of a criminal record, 
would be an ideal cure. Yes, for about 
a week it is a hard time, but Dr. Cilley 
beats up the eggs and milk and leads the 
patient through it with a fatherly inter- 
est that makes the prisoner proud of 
himself. I have seen wonderful cures ef- 
fected there. Of course, after an addict 
has broken his habit, he ought to stay 
some months to get used to the new 
freedom and to form a new set of feel- 
ings. That is why six months are neces- 
sary. One month to break the habit, five 
months to learn how to live without it. 
But will they "stay" cured when a cure 
is forced on them? The only answer to 
this is: "Will they stay cured when they 
take the cure voluntarily?" I venture to 
say that the record of cures "which 
stay" made by persons of Charles Street 
Jail will equal those made at Norfolk 
State Hospital. The problem of "stay- 
ing cured" is another problem from cur- 
ing them. Not all will stay cured in 
either case if the streets swarm with 
peddlers and apothecaries do not observe 
their trust. Let suppression of supply 
go along pari passu with suppression of 
demand, and the cure is complete. 

Reformation of System Needed 

The great need of Massachusetts today 
is a lock hospital, a custodial institution, 
entrance to which may be voluntary or 



enforced, but remaining in it always en- 
forced and that for at least six months, 
and Massachusetts will be in a sensible 
way toward solving its drug problem. So 
long as the present state of things exists 
we are* only playing with our problem. 
See how this will fit in with our pres- 
ent organizations. A thousand drug ad- 
dicts have been to Deer Island in the 
last ten years. What have we done with 
them? Just punished them. No sensible 
steps have been taken toward curing 
them. Why not? Because our system 
has been conceived in fallacy and 
bred in mismanagement. Have a big 
locked hospital there and keep drugs 
away from them. Give these men the 
most scientific cure, build up their health 
and give them a fair chance to commence 
life over freed from their habit. The six 
months at Deer Island could be made a 
blessing rather than a curse if mercy, 
and not merely might, dictated our 
policy. This can only be effectually 
done by changing the system. At pres- 
ent a better condition than has obtained 
for years is in force there, but it is still 
not doing all that could be done if a 'lock 

hospital were made a part of the system. 

* 

Cocaine 

COCAINE, now one of the most 
dreaded habit-forming drugs, is 
derived from coca, a South 
American shrub, which is very largely 
cultivated in Peru and neighboring coun- 
tries. The leaves resemble tea leaves in 
size and shape, and it is said that about 
40,000,000 pounds of them are annually 
harvested. They are mixed with ashes 
or a little lime and chewed by the na- 
tives. From the time of the early Span- 
ish explorers down, fabulous tales have 
been told of the feats of physical endur- 
ance performed by the natives when 
using the leaves, and it was formerly 
believed that they actually serv- 
ed as food and imparted muscu- 
lar endurance and strength. It appears 
certain that these Peruvian Indians 
could accomplish long journeys carry- 
ing heavy loads as porters over toil- 
some routes, and eating very little. 
Scientific observers, however, saw that, 
though an Indian could go many 
hours without food and without appar- 
ent fatigue, at the end he would eat as 
much as an ordinary man woul4 require 
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for two entire days. What the coca 
leaves really did was to suppress tem- 
porarily the feeling of hunger and fa- 
tigue, but the conclusion was reached 
that it certainly did not nourish the 
body. The cocaine which is prepared 
from coca came into medical use about 
thirty years ago as a local anaesthetic. 

**It matters not how the habit arose/* 
says a bulletin (No. 34) of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, "ad- 
dicts to habit-forming drugs may be 
found in every class of society. Later, 
its victims will steal, if necessary, in 
order to buy the drug. Dishonesty, 
criminality and utter downfall will fol- 
low the regular use of these drugs as 
surely as night succeeds day, whether 
politely administered in the wealthy 
home or taken in the darkened hallway 
or criminal joint." 

"Cocaine is one of the most insidious 
and dangerous of the habit-forming 
drugs/' said Dr. L. F. Kebler of the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry. "Its 
addiction is physically and morally de- 
generative." Dr. Reynold Webb Wilcox, 
formerly Professor of Medicine at the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital, says (Bulletin 
American Academy Medicine June, 
1914) that it is "marked by inveterate 
lying, not as in the case of morphine 
upon topics connected with the habit, 
but also on other subjects, and often 
when the truth would be to the user's 
advantage. Mental failure, particularly 
loss of memory and of will power, and 
moral deterioration, are early symptoms. 
Visual hallucinations, often of a dis- 
agreeable character, sometimes associated 
with delirium, and even leading to delu- 
sions, are not uncommon. Especially 
when deprived of the drug are there oc- 
casionally delusions of persecution, and 
then the habitue may react to these false 
ideas in a vindictive and aggressive 
manner, may even kill those whom he 
believes to be his tormenters. Very 
rarely delusional insanity may develop 
rapidly and run its course in a few 
weeks. There is an intermittent form of 
cocaine addiction, resembling dipso- 
mania, with mental and moral deteriora- 
tion persisting in the interval." 

Wherever the sale of patent medicines 
has been restricted to those presenting 
a physician's prescription, the consump- 



tion of cocaine is said to have been at 
once lessened (Towns.) It is to be hop- 
ed, therefore, that a strict enforcement 
of new state laws and the recently en- 
acted federal law forbidding the sale of 
habit-forming drugs, except on physi- 
cians' prescription, may materially check, 
at least, the formation of the habit. It 
will take time for the confirmed users to 
be eliminated. 

Nicotine in Account With the 
People of the Lnited States 

By Prof. H. W. Farnam, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut 

Dr. 

I. To amount spent on 

tobacco and accessories $1,200,000,000 
Less taxes, say 105,000,000 



$1,095,000,000 

2. Fire loss — a. Towns — $45,000,000 to 

$90,000,000. 

b. Forests 

c. Loss of life in fires 

3. Pre-emption of arable land 1,200,000 
acres. 

4. Extra expense for railroad equip- 
ment, hauling, etc. 

5. Expense of keeping the country 
clean. 

6. Ill-health. 

7. Retarding education of children. 

8. Waste of time. 

9. Weakening of social sense (regard for 
rights of others.) 

10. Weakening of will power. 
Cr. 

Smokers' Euphoria [a certain effect of 
a sense of enjoyment experienced by the 
smoker.] 

In all cases the effect is personal, not 
social. . . . 

In estimating any social burden, ac- 
count must be taken not only of its mag- 
nitude in a single year, but also of its 
persistency. . . . Thus it is not unfair 
to say that our country carries a direct 
interest charge of some $1,200,000,000 on 
a social mortgage, of which about $105,- 
000.000 is in favor of the treasury, the 
balance in favor of the tobacco interests, 
in addition to the heavy personal and of- 
ficial burdens specified in our balance 
sheet.— From "Our Tobacco Bill." Un- 
popular Rev., Jan., 1914. 
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Symposium 

"V^^t Is (Ik best reason 1 can ^Ive m^ boifs asalnst formlna tl^e clsaret \fahit ? ' 
**V^^t can we best be to f revent tl)e formation of t^ ^blt ? " 



THE PHYSICIAN'S ANSWER 

Jh' Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Boston, Mass. 
T^ HE best reasons that I can give to 
boys against forming the cigaret 
habit are : 

1. It seems to prevent boys from ob- 
taining their full growth. 

2. It certainly prevents the most effi- 
cient use of physical power, since no ath- 
lete in training is allowed to smoke. 

3. It is a waste of money and never 
did anybody any good. 

4. Employers are beginnmg to dis- 
criminate against boys and men who have 
the cigaret habit, finding them less trust- 
worthy and efficient. 

In answer to the second question, the 
best that we can do to prevent forma- 
tion of the habit is : 

1. Not to smoke ourselves. 

2. To explain the points just men- 
tioned. 

* 

A BUSINESS MAN'S ANSWERS 

Bv Arthur H. Merritt. Boston, Mass. 

Director in the Franklin P. Shuinway Co. 

A FTER a business ex])erience of 25 
"^ ^ years, the last 9 years as a director 
in large corporations, five years as super- 
intendent of a Sunday school of over 800 
members, including nearly 400 boys and 
men, and two years as president of the 
Boston District of the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association (148 schools). 
I want to state most emphatically that I 
have yet to find a boy or man who 
smokes cigarets who has done as good 
work after taking up smoking as before. 

Again and again have 1 seen a young ^ 
man do good work in business and in 
church or Sunday school, take up cigaret 
smoking, and then fall behind in both 
quality and quantity of work, and, in 
most cases, he has in the end lost both his 
aml)ition and his jol). 

That experience is my answer to the 
first question. 

To the second question, I can do lit- 
tle to prevent the formation of the 
cigaret-smoking habit when the grown- 
up men in church, the Sunday school and 
the office themselves practice this de- 
testable habit. 



Men come to me with tears in their 
eyes to talk about "their boy whom they 
see slipping away from the home influ- 
ence" and doing unhappy things; yet, even 
as the father talks to me, he puffs in my 
face the smoke that is ruining his boy 
and that is killing thousands of our boys. 

I can only place plainly before that 
man, that boy, before you, the above long 
experience in business and religious fields 
and say that, because of this experience 
and the heartache caused by many boys 
and men I have known who have fallen 
by the wayside by reason of cigaret- 
smoking, I shall continue to do all in my 
power to prevent the manufacture, sale 
and use of cigarets in any form. 
* 

A MAYOR'S SUGGESTION 

T^HE new Mayor of Chicago, William 
''" Hare Thompson, announces that he 
will be an abstainer. 

Here is his program, according to The 
Congrcgationalist, for keeping boys 
healthy and free from bad habits: 

'Tell DSck to train himself to beat 
Tom in a 50-yard dash. Then Dick 
learns he must go to bed early. He learns 
what kind of food to eat. He stops smok- 
ing cigarets, for his trainer tells him he 
cannot run and smoke. He cultivates 
ambition and forms habits which remain 

with him through life." 
* 

A BOY'S OWN SUGGESTION 

X DISTINGUISHED man tried to 
-^^ point out to his son the injury that 
might be expected from tobacco. The lad 
turned to his father and said: *T don't 
care anything about smoking; I won't 
smoke if you won't." This is the solu- 
tion. The man who drinks may expect 
his son to drink. These little habits after 
a while become, like the threads of a 
spider, interwoven so strongly that there 
is constructed a net difficult to escape. 
Seeds are sown that bring to many the 
results that we have been reading of this 
afternoon. Let us be thoughtful and see 
just what our example may teach as well 
as our precept. — Dr. Henry O. Marcy, 
Bnllct'm American Academy of Medicine, 
June, 1914. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF KING ARTHUR 
AND THE CIGARET HABIT 

By Rev. William C. Gordon, Ph. D., 

AUBURNDALE, MaSS. 

'T^ HE object of the Knights of King 
-*• Arthur, as stated in the constitu- 
tion of our local castle, is : "To promote 
Christian knightliness in ourselves and 
our community, through the adoption of 
the knightly qualities and ideals of the 
old-time heroes of the Round Table." 

The phrasing is that of the boys them- 
selves. It is not above criticism in form, 
but its meaning is not to be mistaken. 

Every member of the castle has a fairly 
distinct picture in his own mind of his 
ideal man, the true knight of the twenti- 
eth century. He chooses some man out 
of the present or the past, out of real 
life or out of the realm of literature, and 
that man stands as his ideal. The boy is 
called by the name of his hero in all con- 
claves. He prepares an essay upon the 
life of the man whose knightly name he 
bears, in which he states why he admires 
his hero and desires to imitate his vir- 
tues. That hero is a powerful influence 
in the life of the boy. Whatever tends 
to make him like his chosen knight is 
eagerly sought. Whatever tends to 
make him less strong in body, mind or 
morals is spurned as something that 
hinders his attainment of likeness to his 
ideal. Show him that the cigaret has 
such a weakening effect in his life de- 
velopment, and you have made the boy 
the enemy of the cigaret. This is not 
theory. This is a report of facts actual- 
ly witnessed in the development of boy 
life. 

The physical has a very important 
place in a boy's conception of his ideal 
man. If you want to know the standing of 
any baseball team in the National or 
American League, don't bother to look up 
a paper. Ask the first live boy you meet. 
He can tell you. He not only admires 
athletes ; he aspires to be an athlete him- 
self. Whatever may be said about the 
use of tobacco by adults, there are few 
who doubt that the cigaret is injurious 
to the physical life of the growing boy. 
The true Knight of King Arthur wants 
to possess the strongest, most athletic 
body it is possible for him to develop. 
He knows and occasionally is reminded 
in conclave that the cigaret hinders his 



attainment of his best athletics. There- 
fore, the cigaret is no friend of his. The 
different forms of athletics, baseball, 
football, hockey, tennis, etc., which are 
cultivated by the castle itself, and the 
ambition to "make the team," give em- 
phasis to the need of "cutting out" the 
cigaret if the boy is to become a success- 
ful athlete. In the language used in an 
important document of the order, "What 
harmeth body, defileth tongue or doeth 
ill to mind cometh not to our conclave." 

One can judge a little of the kind of 
sentiment which has been developed 
among the boys themselves upon this 
matter by the statement of an able physi- 
cian who became a resident of this place 
after more than a score of years of suc- 
cessful practice in greater Boston. "This," 
said he, "is the only place I know where 
it is respectable for a boy of high school 

age not to smoke." 

* 

MANLINESS NOT jyiANNISHNESS 

By Ormond E. Loom is, Boston, Mass. 

Scout Commissioner, Greater Boston Council Boy Scouts 

'T^HE ideal held before the Boy Scout 
-*• is that he must be physically clean, 
mentally wide-awake, morally straight, 
and that a true Scout will, of course, let 
alone anything like cigarets, which mili- 
tates against this ideal. 

We endeavor to keep the boys so busy, 
so to supply wholesome activities and in- 
terests which appeal to them, that they 
will not get into lazy habits of mind and 
body and that state of vacant, uninterest- 
ed idleness in which the cigaret habit so 
easily takes root. 

The notion that smoking is a sign of 
manhood, which encourages so many 
boys to begin the habit, is met in Scout 
training by an endeavor to develop in 
them a spirit of true manliness instead of 

mere mannishness, 

* 

ONE HIGH SCHOOL METHOD 

By James E. Downey 

Head Master High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 

"l^HEN a boy enters the Boston High 
^^ School of Commerce, he is given 
a form letter to read and to have his par- 
ents read and sign. 

In this letter, the following is said in 
regard to smoking: 

"The school is against smoking for 
boys until they come to the age of ma- 
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turity, which we place at about 24 years. 
I feel free to suspend any boy found 
smoking within a mile of the building. 
Any boy known to be a smoker will not 
be recommended for a position. We know 
that smoking is a very harmful thing for 
boys of growing age, and, therefore, we 
offer no compromise with the habit for 
the boys of the High School of Com- 
merce." 

This policy has been in force for the 
past five years, and has been carried out 
consistently 

While we do not feel we have solved 
the problem of cigaret smoking on the 
part of high school boys, yet we know 
that we have accomplished much good in 
individual cases by this policy. 

APPEAL TO MODERN HERO 
WORSHIP 

By James F. Barnes 

Hoys' Work Secretary Boston Young Men's Christian 
Association 

T X our work with boys at the Boston 
■■■ Young Men's Christian Association 
experience has taught us that the best 
way to prevent the formation of the cig- 
aret habit is to acquaint the boys with 
the opinions of men whom they respect 
and admire. 

Hero worship is the dominating factor 
of boyhood during the plastic period. 
Whether the hero is a master of finance, 
a captain of industry, or a leading athlete 
depends upon the boy. He chooses his 



favorite vocation or avocation, and if this 
hero has publicly taken a definite stand, 
as most influential men have, on the 
cigaret question, his testimony Was 
weight with the boy. A youngster who 
is interested in electricity is impressed by 
Edison's letter to Henry Ford : 

April 26, 19 14. 
Friend Ford: 

The injurious agent in cigarets comes 
principally from the burning paper wrap- 
per. The substance thereby formed is 
called "Acrolein." It has a violent action 
on the nerve centers, producing degenera- 
tion of the cells of the brain, which is 
quite rapid among boys. Unlike most 
narcotics, this degeneration is permanent 
and uncontrollable. I employ no person 
who smokes cigarets. 
Yours, 

Thomas A. Edison. 

It is impossible for a vicious compan- 
ion to persuade a boy who is a baseball 
enthusiast that he must smoke to be man- 
ly, when he knows that Connie Mack has 
said, "We do everything in our power to 
discourage the use of cigarets, knowing 
the great harm it ha^ done to those who 
have been in the habit of using them. It 
is my candid opinion that boys at the age 
of ten to fifteen who have continued 
smoking cigarets do not as a rule amount 
to anything. They are unfitted in every 
way for any kind of work where brains 
are needed." 

Boys respect the opinions of men 
whose ability is recognized. The per- 
sonal appeal to manhood and ideals of 
achievement is our keynote. 



Shall I Smoke? — Topics for Discussion 

By Rev. Harry Adams Hersey 



SHALL I smoke? I ask this ques- 
tion, of course, with reference to 
the use of tobacco. I would not 
confine the discussion to the cigaret 
question, however, but, with that special- 
ly emphasized, would discuss the use of 
tobacco in all forms. Some of the ques- 
tions which the boys might be asked to 
answer (possibly after a week of prepa- 
ration) are: 

I. If the use of tobacco is soothing to 
the nerves (about the only argument left, 
sometimes used by physicans who 
smoke), and is of real benefit to hard- 
working and nervous persons, is it not 
fully as necessary to women, the *'high- 



strung" and "nervous** sex, according to 
popular belief, as to men? 

(a) If "tobacco soothes the nerves" 
is it not well to inquire just why and 
how it does so, and what is the after-ef- 
fect and the last effect? Is it wise to em- 
ploy narcotic or other drugs to do that 
which sleep, fresh air and a simpler life 
would do? 

2. If we who do not smoke "do not 
know what we miss," is this not a clear 
case where "it were folly to be wise?" 

3. Does the happiness of the smoker 
when he can smoke compensate for his 
misery when he can not? 

4. Has any person a right to saturate 
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his clothes, his person and the atmos- 
phere with an odor highly objectionable 
to most women and to many men, and 
absolutely poisonous to others? 

5. Look into the smoking^ cars, the 
smoking sections and seats, and the 
smoking rooms as you travel. Does not 
a decent man look decidedly out of 
place in such company and surround- 
ings? Do you wish to be judged by the 
company you keep if you keep that com- 
pany? 

6. Why does the life insurance com- 
pany wish to know if you smoke? 

7. Why does the surgeon, contemplat- 
ing a serious operation, ask if the patient 
smokes? 

8. Why are athletes, in training, for- 
bidden to smoke? 

9. Why do smokers, as a rule, advise 
others not to smoke? 

10. Why is abstinence from tobacco 
everywhere considered a valuable asset 
for a young man? 

11. Why is the cigaret the object of 
special attention by temperance and anti- 
tobacco workers? 

(a) Why are thousands of business 
positions closed to cigaret smokers? 
[See Ford and Frick pamphlets reviewed, 
p. 200.] 

(b) Why do cigaret smokers make 
the vast majority of mistakes in book- 
keeping? 

(c) Why are cigaret smokers an 
easy prey to disease, especially to tuber- 
culosis? 

(d) Why do most boy smokers, and 
many other smokers, prefer the cigaret? 

(e) Read all the books you can find 
which deal with the principles of success 
in life and advice to young men of am- 
bition. Does any one of them advise the 
use of the cigaret? 

(f) Are successful cigaret smokers 

successful because of, or in spite of, their 

habit? 

* 

Like Father Like Son 

THE boy who is certain to be injured 
by any form of tobacco invariably 
smokes in the worst way that he 
can — that is. smokes cigarets. How is his 
father going to stop it? We all know 
with what force the indorsement of a 
hair tonic comes from a bald-headed 
barber. A man cannot expect to have 
any influence with his son when he ad- 



vises him not to do the thing he him- 
self is doing. Every man advises his son 
not to smoke until he reaches an age 
where tobacco will not hurt him, though 
he himself has probably heard lately 
from his doctor that there is no such age. 
Though tobacco will injure a boy more 
than a man, it will also injure the man 
at any time during his life. When the 
father goes on to advise the boy to begin 
his smoking on pipes or cigars when he 
is grown up, his position becomes 
puerile. For he knows very well that al- 
most no one begins on anything but 
cigaret. Lastly, the father's attitude is 
immoral. To tell a boy not to do what 
he constantly sees his father doing is 
advice too absurd to need serious con- 
sideration. I have seen a father sit in a 
room blue with tobacco — a room in 
which all the windows were shut — and 
advise his boy not to smoke until he was 
twenty-one. To breathe smoke-laden air 
is to absorb some of the nicotine— cases 
of even mild poisoning have resulted 
from this alone. 

A boy gets something of the excitation 
of tobacco and acquires a desire for it 
when, he breathers atmosphere charged 
with his father's smoke. And, besides 
the same physical incentive, he has an in- 
tellectual curiosity to see what the sen- 
sation of smoking is like. Thus the fath- 
er who fills his home with smoke has in 
a three-fold way created an appetite for 
tobacco in his boy; first, the boy has a 
disposition to smoke because his father 
does; second, because he is curious, and 
third, because his respiratory passages 
are already craving the excitation to 
which they have become accustomed. — 
C. R. Towns. The Century, March, 191 2. 
* 

Epilepsy Remedies 
There is no drug or mixture of drugs 
known to the medical profession which 
will eradicate epilepsy. The best that 
can be done for its victims is to diminish 
the frequency of the attacks by giving 
certain medicines and regulating the diet. 
These facts, however, do not deter the 
most ignorant from preying on the un- 
fortunate. The various mixtures on the 
market contain one or more of the bro- 
mids. but a number contain, in addition, 
morphine or opium, the primary purpose 
of which is to create a demand for the 
remedy. 
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Why a Drug Number f 

NARCOTISM is a many-sided social 
peril. This is the answer to the 
question which may be raised 
why a periodical ordinarily devoted to 
the alcohol question gives up one num- 
ber largely to the question of other 
habit-forming drugs and their conse- 
quences. 

The use of alcohol, as appears from 
these pages, is knit up with the use 
of other dangerous drugs. The alcohol 
habit, as two or three writers point out, 
is interchangeable with, may follow, or 
may precede other drug habits. Other 
drugs like opium and tobacco make com- 
mon cause with alcohol in producing that 
sense of relief from discomfort, of well- 
being, which is both one of the strong 
holds which- they have on human habits 
and one of the sources of greatest dan- 
ger. The effects of the drugs, it is true, 
may differ in degree and in details, but 
fundamentally they are akin. 

Like the alcohol habit, social custom 
and example have much to do with start- 
ing the tobacco and other narcotic 
habits. Like it, they are fostered by com- 
mercialism, which goes out of its way to 
engraft habit upon the non-user. 

If alcohol were swept out of existence 
tomorrow, there would still remain this 
army of other habit-forming drugs, al- 
reac^ deeply entrenched, which will 
have to be destroyed if the human race, 
livin'g' in the whirl and distraction of 
modern life, is to keep its vigor and 
poise. 

The recent passage of federal and state . 
laws concerning the sale of certain 
habit-forming drugs is an indication that 



legally we are beginning to size up the 
situation and take it in hand before it 
gets away with us, as has been the case 
with alcohol. 

From the preventive point of view, 
several things need to be done: 

1. Education in the facts concerning 
the effects of habit-forming drugs. As 
yet, in the matter of tobacco, for in- 
stance, there has not been done much of 
such experimental work to determine 
the effects upon adult life as has strip- 
ped alcohol of its glamor. Everybody is 
agreed as to the probable ill effects of 
tobacco upon immaturity, and most peo- 
ple know there are certain pathological 
results which may happen in maturity, 
but these as a whole have not yet been 
given the really serious scientific study 
which enables one to generalize beyond 
certain known probabilities. 

2. Training the rising generation to 
a degree of self-control, to ideals of self- 
mastery which will scorn resorting to 
narcotics "to escape trivial pain or the 
ordinary worries of existence as an at- 
tempt to cheat in playing the game." 
This may seem chimerical, but our sys- 
tems of education at home, at school and 
in society at large need to put more of 
the old idea of "hardness to endure" into 
the backbone of the spirit of the coming 
man and woman. 

3. Training to healthful, physical and 
mental habits, to sensible habits of work 
and play will go a long way to forestall 
the rising of a situation of pain or of 
worry. What Mr. Fisher calls the read- 
justing of the rhythm of life as to work, 
fitnes^^ for it, recreation, rest, respon- 
siveness to the common pleasures avail- 
able to any one, will help keep the vigor 
and poise which will not even think of 
resorting to narcotics for temporary and 
unearned relief. 

It is evident that the drug-using ques- 
tion, like that of its segment, alcohol, 
has to be dealt with from many sides. 
It is a promising fact that, while alcohol 
is the chief point of present attack, the 
whole issue is beginning tb be seen in its 
entirety. 

Watch the Labels 

IT would seem as though repeated 
warnings ought to have made the 
public wise to dangers of self-drug^- 
ging by more or less indiscriminate use of 
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prescriptions or patent medicines. Phy- 
sicians' prescriptions, perfectly appropri- 
ate for one set of physical conditions, 
are too often made to do duty for other 
times when symptoms are self-diagnosed 
by the patient as precisely the same. "I 
have a cough exactly like the one I had 
last year/* wrote a complaining citizen 
to a city daily ; "but because of this new 
drug law I can't get the prescription fill- 
ed which my physician gave me last year, 
but must go to him again. It does us great 
injustice." And yet, likely enough, had he 
consulted his physician, he would have 
been told that his cough, "exactly like 
last year's," had an entirely different 
cause and required different treatment. 

But, in the matter of using the so-call- 
ed patent medicines, there is always the 
danger that the drugs which they con- 
tain may be of a narcotic nature which 
may both mask the symptoms, giving 
apparent relief for a time, and also form 
a drug habit. 

Everybody ought to know by this 
time, by reason of the publicity given 
them, the names and characteristics of 
the chief of these dangerous drugs. 
There are two good rules to follow when 
tempted to try "medicine" for oneself: 

1. Don't do it. 

2. If you feel you really must buy, 
study the labels and find out what the 
compounds contain, and, if they contain 
these dangerous drugs, again don't do 
it. 

* 

Coffee in Limited Diets of Working 
Girls 

THERE are hundreds of thousands 
of working women who feel com- 
pelled to limit their expense for 
the mid-day meal to a small amount. Ob- 
servation of the selection of food made 
leads one to the conclusion that quite a 
false dependence is being placed upon 
coffee for this meal. Fully three-fourths, 
perhaps nine-tenths, of the women and 
girls observed by the writer are spending 
one-fourth or one-third, or even occa- 
sionally one-half, of their slender noon- 
day allowance for coffee. We bear no 
special grudge against coffee, but the 
fact remains that its nutritive value lies 
only in the milk and sugar used with it, 
while it does contain a drug which 



gives only a temporary sense of excita- 
tion. The same amount of money spent 
for real food, hot soup or milk, etc. (if 
heat is desired) would unquestionably 
afford more genuine nutriment for the 
outlay and bring the worker through to 
the end of the day less fagged-out. 

Homes and schools could do the girl 
who must go into industrial life a 
real service personally and as an em- 
ployee if they teach them how to select 
their meals rationally within the limits 
of possible expense, and to eliminate the 
coffee as a steady part of the diet which 
must be bought at low cost. 



The Stroke Oar 

DR. RICHARD CABOT, the widely 
known Boston physician, who is 
actively interested in social wel- 
fare work, said, in a recent address be- 
fore the School for Social Workers, ac- 
cording to the Boston Post, April 4, 1914: 

"It is often asked if there is any rea- 
son why a woman shouldn't smoke if a 
man does? Smoking may not be physi- 
cally harmful, but it represents a mo- 
ment of letting yourself go. Drinking 
and swearing also represent moments of 
slackness. 

"Now, the stroke oar is the last man 
who can let himself go down. Women 
are our stroke oar in these matters, and 
if in their relations with men they let 
themselves go, it will be magnified all the 
way down the boat crew. A very definite 
duty women have to men in this re- 
spect." 

Among the various forces that make 
and unmake character, that of personal 
influence is one of the strongest. The 
enthusiasm with which girls and boys 
imitate an older person whom they ad- 
mire is startling to one so copied who 
realizes the possibilities it involves. 
For if the detail copied is a blemish or a 
vice the responsibility for perpetuating 
it is no light one. 

A painful incident of this kind was 
recently reported in the papers: 

A class of girls and boys from a pri- 
vate school were accompanied on an 
excursion by one of their instructors and 
his wife. After the dinner at a hotel, 
the instructor's wife produced a box of 
cigarets and proceeded to light one, 
saying that while it was not customary 
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for ladies to smoke in America, it was 
in her country. 

If the story had ended there it would 
not have been so bad, but the lady in 
question made herself especially enter- 
taining, telling the girls much about her 
native tountry t;hat greatly interested 
them, with a vivacity and comradery that 
won their admiration. They contrasted 
her, afterward, with the faculty ladies of 
their institution, whom they pronounc- 
ed "as stiff as buckram." while this one 
was "as charming as the heroine in a 
novel," and the way she smoked cigarets 
was "just too cute," 

It will be a safe guess that as a re- 
sult of that trip more than one of those 
girls will try to imitate the foreign 
lady's charm of manner, plus her vice of 
cigaret smoking. 

The cigaret boy is menace enough to 
the future physical and mental vigor of 
our race. If to it is to be added the 
cigaret girl, a still greater stultifying 
effect is inevitable. 

The remedy lies in the same line as 
the original impulse in the wrong direc- 
tion. Attractive young women, capable 
of that charm of manner that compels 
admiration, can set up, if they will, coun- 
ter currents in the direction of healthful 
recreations and high-minded conduct. 



education, perhaps, but indicative of 
the extent to which the Oriental cigaret 
propaganda is being conducted. In 
China, because of the extremely cheap 
labor, it is said thart: twenty cigarets 
can be sold for one cent of our money. 
Salesmen and demonstrators are being 
sent throughout the country to show 
the people how to smoke the cigarets. 

Charles B. Towns, writing in The Cen- 
tury, remarks: 

"If anyone thinks that China is the 
gainer by substituting the one drug habit 
for the other, I beg leave to differ with 
him. The opium-smoker smokes in pri- 
vate with other smokers, and hence he 
is not offensive to other people. He is 
not injuring non-smokers, or arousing 
the curiosity of boys, or polluting the 
air, or creating a craving in others." 

China saw the perils of its own evil, 
the opium habit, and determined to get 
rid of it. America has not only not yet 
waked up to what cigarets are doing to 
its people, and especially to youth, to 
take the drastic measures against it that 
China has used against opium, but she 
must needs pass it on to China. 

America's "beam" of the cigaret may 
prove to be as great as Britain's "mote" 
of opium, unless America wakes to what 
commercialism is doing in her name. 



The Mote and the Beam 

AMERICANS have been in the 
habit of expressing "holy horror" 
at what they call Great Britain's 
wicked forcing of opium upon China. 

It is quite time that we opened our 
eyes to what America is doing to China 
now that the latter has begun to get rid 
of opium. According to the testimony 
of travelers and missionaries, certain 
American interests are sending their 
representatives up and down China and 
other oriental countries encouraging 
and teaching the use of cigarets. In 
Korea, according to The Advance, the 
cigaret companies, as one means of in- 
creasing the use of cigarets, have seized 
upon the Koreans' love of pictures, with 
the result that one "can hardly find 
a Korean home without twenty or more 
attractive picture cards of animals, flow- 
ers, people, buildings, etc., each with a 
tiny picture of a package of cigarets 
in the corner" — not a deadly means of 



Drug Addiction in the South 

CONSIDERABLE stress has been 
laid upon a claimed increase in 
the use of habit-forming drugs in 
the South since the enactment of laws 
prohibiting the sale of liquor. 

The truth of the matter appears 
to be that for some years there has been 
a general increase in the use of drugs. 
This increase is not confined to the 
South, but is observed also at the North, 
where liquor may be freely obtained. 
For example during the period covered 
by the Prohibition legislation in the 
South, according to Dr. Perry Litchen- 
stein (p. 191), there has been an "ex- 
traordinary" increase in drug addiction 
in New York. 

Until the whole question has been 
thoroughly studied in both North and 
South, public opinion would probably 
better not allow itself to be stampeded 
into the belief that abolishing liquor neces- 
sarily means resorting to drugs. 
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BORROWING AGAINST THE FUTURE 

'T^HE habitual use of narcotics is com- 
-*- parable to borrowing money at 
usurious interest rates. The longer 
the practice is continued, the heavier be- 
comes the burden of debt to nature till 
finally physical bankruptcy ensues. — 
Bulletin No. 4. Provident Savings Life 

Assurance Society. 
* 

l^EDICAL STUDENTS' EFFICIENCY DE- 
CREASED ONE-TENTH BY SMOKING 
'T^HERE was a decrease of 10.5 per 
"*• cent in efficiency after smoking in 
tests made on medical students by 
Dr. Arthur D. Bush, instructor in the 
University of Vermont (N. Y, Med, Jour- 
nal, March 14, 1914.) 120 tests were 
made on each of 15 medical students, 
ranging in age from 21 to 32 years. The 
greatest loss in the experiments occur- 
red in cigaret smokers. 

A PHYSICIAN'S HEART CRIPPLED 
FOR LIFE 
'T^ HERE is no question but that nico- 
"■• tine is a poison; there is also no 
question but that different individ- 
uals are affected differently by that 
poison, according to the individual's sus- 
ceptibility. One man may smoke twen- 
ty or twenty-five cigars a day and appar- 
ently not feel it, while, in another one 
cigar may produce a distinctly toxic ef- 
fect. 

However, while the susceptibility of 
the individual plays an important part, 
there is no question but that every man 
who smokes constantly is getting a bad 
effect on the heart, the nervous system 
and the blood vessels. 

I used to smoke twelve to fifteen strong 
cigars a day, until I found that my heart 
was beating 120 and skipping every 
fourth or fifth beat. I have not smoked 
for ten years, but I have a crippled heart 
— a heart that was only functionally dis- 
turbed at first, but later became organic- 
ally affected. I have no high blood 
pressure, but I am sure that my life has 
been materially abbreviated by the 
amount of smoking I formerly indulged 
in. 

No drunkard, morphine habitue or to- 



bacco user ever acknowledges that he in- 
dulges in more than a moderate amount. 
"Moderate" is too indefinite a term to 
use. Therefore, if we, as medical men, 
desire to indulge in these things, we 
should be perfectly honest about it and 
say that, while we know they are doing 
us harm, we are willing to take the con- 
sequences for the pleasure they give us. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
nicotine is a poison, and when constantly 
put into the system it will produce struc- 
tural changes and be a potent factor in 
the production of premature senility, if 
you choose, or in producing changes in 
the arteries and blood vessels, and will 
tend to shorten the individual's life. — Dr. 
W. F. Boggers, Ky, Med. Jour., May 

IS. 1914. 

* 

HOW AND WHY ONE DOCTOR 
STOPPED SMOKING 

T SMOKED off and on, though not to 
■"■ any great extent, until I attained 
the age of twenty-three or four, when I 
went to Germany, and, cigars being so 
cheap there, I began to smoke cigars as 
a student, and smoked continuously and 
excessively. 

I want to say right here that any man 
can quit smoking if he so desires, just 
as readily as any man can quit alcohol if 
he so desired. I threw my cigar into the 
water as the boat was leaving on the re- 
turn trip. The reason I quit smoking 
was because I had in mind taking up the 
study of pediatrics, and I do not know of 
anything more objectionable to invalids 
and children than a tobacco-laden 
breath ; in fact, a breath smelling mark- 
edly of tobacco is offensive to a great 
many adults — it is to me. — Leon J. Solo- 
mon, M. D., Ky. Med. Jour., May 15, 1914. 
* 

THE SMOKER AS A PARENT 
T DESIRE to call attention, in particu- 
■■■ lar, to the effects of tobacco smok- 
ing on the procreative powers of 
man ; also, upon the wives of those who 
smoke. I had previously been impressed 
that tobacco smoking was a cause of 
abortions, miscarriages and stillbirths, 
but Dr. H. H. Tidswell, of London, Eng- 
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land, in his book on tobacco habit 
[Scientific Temperance Journal, May, 
1913] brought the matter definitely to my 
mind. 

Dr. Tidswell takes the position, and I 
believe substantiates it, that tobacco 
smoking causes sterility in the male, in 
some degree destroys his power of beget- 
ting male children, causes his wife to 
abort, miscarry and bring forth still- 
bom children, and to suffer from inflamed 
breasts during her nursing period. 

I have investigated the claim to the ex- 
tent of twenty families, in ten of which 
the husbands were non-tobacco users, 
and in ten the husbands were smokers; 
some of them both smoked and chewed. 
With two or three exceptions, the wives, 
if living, had passed the age of child-bear- 
ing. 

The following is the record of these 
twenty families: 

10 Non-Smok- 10 Smok- 
ing Fathers ing Fathers 
Children born ..86 77 

Boys 56 36 

Girls 30 41 

Miscarriages i 7 

Still-births o I 

Inflamed breasts 

in mother 2 5 

Children died ... 7 14 

If these reports be an average, or only 
half an average, of the evil effects of 
tobacco on the human race, in a whole 
state or the nation the multiplied evil 
would be so great as to overwhelm us 
with its immensity. — Dr. Alexander S. 
Garrett, Texas State Jour, Med., Septem- 
ber, 19 14. 

THE EFFECT OF TOBACCO ON 

LONGEVITY 

T^ HE smoker may not be willing to 

•*• give up his indulgence, but he is 

entitled to know its dangers. 

It differs widely in its action upon dif- 
ferent individuals, and no sweeping state- 
ment can be made. Smoking raises the 
blood pressure by vaso-constriction, ac- 
celerates the heart and respiration, and 
increases the intestinal movements. 

The symptoms of tobacco intoxication 
are vertigo, somnolence, disturbed capa- 
city for intellectual effort, abnormal 
moods, neuralgia, uncertainty of move- 
ment, a form of ataxia, tremor, muscular 
contractions, irregularity of heart action, 



or palpitation, emaciation, insomnia, 
amnesia, transitory aphasia, disturbance 
of judgment, etc. 

God does not fix longevity. Who does 
then? We all do. We have no right to 
blame a cruel Deity for untimely deaths 
which are actually due to carelessness 
and bad, pernicious habits; or to refuse 
to exercise the common sense which is 
also an inspiration from the Almighty. 

Let us keep up with scientific progress ; 
let us, as medical advisers, practice what 
we teach. The public looks to us to lead 
by example and precept in all matters of 
health and prevention of disease. Let us 
shun this habit of using tobacco, which 
pollutes the body and shortens life. — E. 
S. Frey, M. D., Louisville, Ky. Kentucky 
Med, Journal. May 15, 1914. 

CRAVING CULTIVATED BY CUSTOM 
AND COMMERCIALISM 

"f^ITH all their hoary antiquity and 
^^ widespread dissemination, no [nor- 
mal] child of any age or race ever de- 
veloped a natural appetite or distinctive 
liking for these alcoholic beverages. 

Thus nature discriminates against them 
as she does against much else that is in- 
jurious to our well-being, showing plain- 
ly that they are not essential to our 
health or life, as real foods are, but, on 
the contrary, they are harmful during the 
period of childhood development, and it 
is doubtful if this taste would be develop- 
ed if great pains were not taken to ac- 
quire the appetite, and hence there would 
be fewer drunkards if the protests of na- 
ture were heeded. 

Statistics from alcoholic institutions 
show that nearly 90 per cent of those 
who became drunkards begin to drink be- 
fore they reach the age of discretion, and 
over two-thirds never craved it, but 
drank because they saw others imbib- 
ing. — R. M. Hammond, M. D., in Jour. 
S. C. Med. Ass'n, August, 1914. 

THE CHOICE OF EVILS 
T THINK all of my readers will ag^ee 
■"■ with me that none of us have any 
too much brains ; and I further think 
that the term is a generally accept- 
ed one, that "When drugs or drink are 
in, brains are out." If it should come 
to a question as to which of the two 
evils is the least, I would say whisky will 
put you out of the profession sooner than 
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drugs; but if you are looking toward a 
cure, you can possibly be cured of the 
liquor habit in a shorter time than the 
drug habit demands. Yet, as to perma- 
nence of the cure, there is more sat- 
isfaction in treating the drug habit; for, 
when once cured, we do not find "the 
devil and all of his hosts" on every cor- 
ner near a national or state licensed store 
seeking to once again entice you from the 
"straight and narrow path." No one 
ever asks you to join him in a social dose 
of morphine or dope. — C. E. Patterson, 
M. D., Southern Practitioner, July, 1914. 
♦ 

DRUG HABIT INCREASING WHERE 
LIQUOR IS SOLD 

AyfUCH has been said of the prevalence 
^^ of the drug habit in the South in 
recent years, and this claim has been 
made the basis of an assertion that the 
increasing drug habit is due to the pro- 
hibition of the sale of liquor. That there 
are other explanations of this condition, 
if true, appears in an article by Dr. Perry 
M. Lichtenstein, Physician to the New 
York City Prison, in the New York Medi- 
cal Journal, Nov., 1914, No. 20. 

In New York certainly there has been 
no new restriction placed upon the liquor 
habit, and yet Dr. Lichtenstein states 
that 5 per cent of the prisoners admit- 
ted in one year were drug habitues. 

"The increase in the number of peo- 
ple addicted to habit-forming drugs has 
been extraordinary within the last five 
years. The greatest increase has been 
within the last year. Whether or not 
this is due to a natural increase in the 
number of people addicted is difficult to 
say ; it may be due to the enforcement of 
the laws relative to the use of narcotics, 
thus bringing a greater number to our at- 
tention. I am inclined to believe the 
former; for when one notes the number 
of young prisoners addicted to the use 
of drugs, and takes into consideration 
the period of addiction, it is easy to see 
that the habit of formation is on the in- 
crease. 

"The number of victims who directly 
trace their addiction to physicians' pre- 
scriptions is very small ; I have found but 
twenty such people out of 1,000. . . . 
Other prisoners have stated that they 
had been induced by friends to take a 
'sniflf' of the drug, which is variously 
termed 'happy dust/ *snow/ etc. 



"Several individuals have come to the 
conclusion that selling *dope' is a very 
profitable business. Those individuals 
have sent their agents among the gangs 
frequenting our city corners, instructing 
them to make friends among the mem- 
bers and induce them to take the drug.' 
Janitors, bartenders and cabmen have 
also been employed to help spread the 
habit. The plan has worked so well that 
there is scarcely a pool-room in New 
York that may not be called a meeting 
place of drug fiends. The drug has been 
made up in candy and sold to school 
children. The conspiring individuals, 
being familiar with the habit-forming ac- 
tion of the drugs, believe that the increas- 
ed number of 'fiends' will create a larger 
demand for the drug, and in this way 
build up a profitable business." 

SOME DANGEROUS DRUGS FOR 
SELF- PRESCRIPTION 

A MONG the drugs used frequently 
'^^ for self-administration there are 
various headache remedies. 

The amount of acetanilid, antipyrin, 
caflFein, etc., used in preparations of this 
class of habit-forming remedies is very 
large. The caflFein may stimulate the 
heart to greater activity for a short 
period, but the depression induced by the 
acetanilid is persistent and increases in 
proportion to the amount used. Several 
preparations of this class contain codein, 
a drug which is replacing opium and 
morphine to some extent. 

These remedies in general simply be- 
numb or stupefy the senses, but do not 
remove the cause of the trouble, and may 

even increase it. 

* 

Coughs and Colds 
Many special mixtures have been de- 
vised and placed on the market for treat- 
ing these common ailments. These con- 
coctions usually contain one or more 
habit-forming drugs as chloroform, 
heroin, hydrochloride, morphine, codein, 
etc. The same habit-forming agents are 
offered to the public in the form of 
cough lozenges and pastiles. Drug 
remedies for colds and coughs should be 
used only when prescribed bv a compe- 
tent physician and as prescribed. 
* 

"Judge, have you tried this whiskv?" 
"No. but T have tried the man who did." 
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TfVom "popular Hfealt^ Writers 



The Tobacco Habit 

By Dr. Woods Hutchinson 



SMOKING is the curious act of 
drawing smoke into the mouth and 
puffing it out again. Why this 
custom should have become so wide- 
spread is even a greater puzzle than is 
the drinking of alcohol. In civilized 
countries, at least, it is a custom of much 
more recent growth than "drinking," as 
it was introduced into Europe from 
America by the early explorers, notably 
those sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Smoking a Senseless Habit 
As tobacco smoke is neither a solid 
nor a liquid, but only a gas, no one could 
even pretend that it is of any value, 
either as food or drink. All that can 
be said of smoking, even by the most in- 
veterate smoker, is that it is a habit, of 
no possible use or value to body or mind, 
and of great possibilities of harm. 

Another singular thing about smoking 
is that its effects vary so greatly accord- 
ing to the individual who practices it, 
that scarcely any two smokers can agree 
as to the exact reason why they smoke, 
except that in some vague way smoking 
gives them pleasure. The only thing 
that they do agree upon is that they miss 
it greatly and crave it keenly whenever 
they stop it. The only thing 
that stands out clearly about smoking 
is that, while it does no good and does 
not even give one definite and uniform 
kind of pleasure, it does form a power- 
ful and overmastering habit which is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to break, and develops 
a craving which can be satisfied only by 
continuing or returning to it. 

Very Difficult to Break the Habit of 
Smoking 

As a matter of practical experience, 
not one smoker in fifty who tries to 
swear off ever succeeds in doing so per- 
manently. Why, then, should anyone 
form a habit which is of no benefit what- 
ever, which is expensive, unpleasant to 
others, and which may become exceed- 
ingly injurious, simply for the sake of 
saddling one's self with a craving which 



will probably never be got rid of all the 
rest of one's life? The strongest and 
most positive thing that a smoker can 
say about his pipe, or cigar, or cigaret, 
is that he could not get along without it ; 
and he will usually add that he wishes 
he had never begun to use it. You are 
better off in every way by letting tobac- 
co strictly alone, and never teaching 
yourself to like it. 

Tobacco Is Not a Natural Taste 
As might be expected, in the case of 
such an utterly useless drug we have no 
natural liking or instinct for it; and the 
taste for it has to be acquired just as 
in the case of alcohol, only as a rule w ith 
greater difficulty and with more painful 
experiences of headache, nausea and 
other discomforts. 

Nicotine a Powerful Poison 
Tobacco contains and depends largely 
for its effects upon considerable amounts 
of a substance called nicotine. This is a 
powerful poison, even in very small 
doses, with only feeble narcotic, or 
pain-deadening, powers; but fortu- 
nately the larger part of it is destroyed 
in the process of burning. Enough, how- 
ever, is carried over in the smoke, or ab- 
sorbed through the butt of the cigar or 
cigaret, or the mouth-piece of the pipe, 
to injure the nervous system, e.'^pecially 
in youth. It especially attacks the nerves 
supplying the heart, and is thus most 
harmful to growing boys. 

On account of its injurious effficts 
upon the nerves of the heart, smoking 
has long been forbidden by trainers and 
coachers to all athletes who are training 
for a contest or race. 

Cigarets a Wet Blanket on Ambition 

In addition to its poisoning effects 
upon the nervous system, tobacco also 
does great harm to boys and young men 
by providing them with an" attractive 
means of filling their time and keeping 
them amused without either bodily or 
mental effort. The boy who smokes 
habitually will find it much easier to 
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waste his time in day-dreams and gossip, 
and tends to become a loafer and an 
idler. 

The smoker feels as if nothing were 
worth while doing very hard, and it be- 
comes difficult for him to fix his mind 
upon a subject. At the same time, it 
dulls the appetite so that one takes less 
wholesome food; and it checks, or clogs 
up, the sewer-pipes of the skin, the liver 
and the kidneys. 

As a wet blanket upon ambition, a 
drag upon development, and a handicap 
upon success in life, the cigaret has few 



equals and no superiors. The stained 
fingers and sallow complexion of the 
youthful cigaret smoker will generally 
result in his being rejected when apply- 
ing for a position. The employer knows 
that the non-smoking boy is much more 
likely to succeed in his work and win his 
way to a position of trust and influence 
than is the "cigaret fiend." Especially in 
these days of sharp competition, no boy 
can afford to contract a habit which will 
so handicap him in making his way as 
will the cigaret habit. — From Handbook 
of Health, 



Some Considerations for the Would-Be Smoker 

By Herbert Wescott Fisher 



GRANTING that you have decid- 
ed upon "moderation" [in the 
use of tobacco] instead of aban- 
donment, an entirely new series of 
doubts immediately springs up. 

First, who, except non-users, will 
manage to hold themselves down to 
such excessive moderation, so to speak? 

The Question of the Children 
Second, leaving quite out of this book 
the altruistic idea of being our brothers' 
keepers, how are we to manage that stu- 
pendous business of being our children's 
keepers? No one who is both educated 
and rational will tolerate the thought of 
granting even tea to children. We all 
recognize their enhanced susceptibility 
to whatever is deleterious. There is a 
case on record — and doubtless it could 
be duplicated many times — of a certain 
baby whose father was obliged to be 
much away from home. The father, 
like other fathers, was wont when at 
home to caress his child. But it began to 
be observed that whenever this affection- 
ate father came home, the child sicken- 
ed ; but grew normal again when the 
father went away. The phenomenon 
was explained by a physician, who said, 
"If you would keep your baby well, 
stay away or don't smoke." Now if the 
limit of safety is somewhat vague for 
adults and decidedly lower for children, 
at just what day and year of his growth 
shall you quit your vigilance in prevent- 
ing your boy from following your lordly 
example? Is it when he shall have ar- 
rived at college age and passed under the 
scientific scrutiny of a gymnasium direc- 



tor? Dr. Seaver has shown us that this, 
at any rate, is too early to remove the 
parental restrictions. 
Healthful Taste as the Test of Safety 

Third, though each of these drugs has 
a limit of safety, by what test shall you 
determine that you have found that 
limit? . . . 

I believe there is a test, and that Mr. 
Fletcher has properly defined it. Of 
course, in a magazine so vast as our 
world, there may be excellent things 
which do not appeal to the pristine ap- 
petite. But at least, in general, if appe- 
tite rebels against a candidate for ad- 
mission, there is a strong presumption 
against the candidate. 

If alcohol be first held in the mouth, 
and fondled by the tongue and palate, 
and vindicated not by anticipated pleas- 
ures, but by its immediate effect on the 
sense of taste, few, if any, would swal- 
low it. I believe that the same thing 
holds true even of tea and coffee when 
entirely free from the palliations of sugar 
and cream, and submitted fct the first 
time to a healthy organism. 

At any rate, as for tobacco, who can 
believe that a sound boy whose blood 
is not already tarnished with epileptic or 
other morbid tendencies, inherited, per- 
haps, from intemperate parents, would 
cling to his first cigar, except for the 
pride of display, or that he would return 
to it, after the first revulsion and retch- 
ing, but to show his grit? Nor can I 
stomach the notion that an organism 
which has finally bowed to the yoke and 
begun to "tolerate" f5?giteV'Oc^.le 
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either as clean or as securely protected 
as one which is still free to recognize an 
enemy when it sees it. I can not doubt 
that Mr. Fletcher is entirely right when 
he repudiates any hunger which has not 
its residence in the mouth. The hunger 
of the blood is illusory. The nerves 
which visit the interior of our bodies do 
their duty when they register fatigues. 
It is their office to express hunger for 
rest, not hunger for food. Hunger for 
food is the business of the mouth. But 
too many of us have learned to be hun- 
gry with our blood, have allowed tired- 
ness to get into the habit of masquerad- 
ing as hunger, and then taught our pal- 
ates to make way and let some filthy 
visitant rush in to the embrace of the 
blood without first giving the counter- 
sign of a sweet taste. 
The Allurements of Unearned Pleasure 

This brings us to the non-utilitarian 
argument in favor of drugs — the pleas- 
ure they give. . . . Putting aside the 
suspicion that the pleasure of them must 
altogether vanish when they are taken 
in quantities so minute as Dr. Abel, for 
instance, allows in the case of alcohol — 
putting this suspicion aside and, for the 
sake of argument, assuming that they are 
capable of yielding up their pleasures 
long before they begin to exercise their 
pharmacological influences — we find one 
other sinister influence to be reckoned 
with ; an influence arising out of the very 
nature of pleasures in question. Consid- 
er for a moment the nature of those 
pleasures : Wine affords relaxation 
after a nervous day in the ofiicc ; brandy 
is found comfortable after a coo] ride : 
tobacco is soothing after an excessive 
meal; strong coffee rouses after poor 
sleep. It will be noticed that everyone 
of these pleasures is a substitute for 
something genuine which nature origin- 
ally intended. For instance, for the in- 
spiration after a poor sleep, nature in- 
tended the delight of coming out of a 
good sleep, earned by a whole scheme of 
life which is hygienically sound ; for the 
soothing after an excessive meal, she 
intended good digestion earned by a 
moderate meal; for solid comfort after 
a cold drive, a blanket, a crackling 
hearth-fire, and a companionable wife. 

The sinister fact about the drugs is 
that they give these delights unearned 
and out of their due sequence. When a 



man is tired and nothing but sleep will 
do, these persuade him that he is fresh 
and vivacious; when he ought to be 
lively, they allure him to take his nar- 
cotic ease. In other words, they en- 
courage us to sleep when we should 
wake, to wake when we should sleep, to 
work when we should play, and to play 
when we should rest; and (to complete 
the ritualistic formula) "there is no 
health in us." 

That men sometimes must work when 
they should play and play when they 
should rest, is indeed actually advanced 
as a justification for drugs. It is a justi- 
fication which I can more easily 
concede to the factory hand wno finds in 
outright drunkenness his only substitute 
for the pristine pleasures of his nature, 
after his morbid employment has turned 
his physiological rotation topsy-turvy — 
more easily to him can I concede this 
justification than to his employer, who 
has both cash enough and wit enough to 
order his life differently. Really, the 
eligible remedy is not to cure one evil 
with another. For a thwarted rhythm 
of life the only remedy eligible to a 
proud nation is to start fresh and read- 
just the rhvthm. — From ''Making Life 
Worth Whilc'r 

* 

The Cigaret and Youthful 
Development 

By Sylvanus Stall, d. d. 

THE cigaret is small and looks 
harmless, and therefore presents 
to boys one of the most danger- 
ous and destructive fforms of tempta- 
tion. It may be possible that some few 
men who have passed their thirtieth 
birthday, whose bodies are fully ma- 
tured, and whose physical and mental 
habit is naturally sluggish and heavy, 
may smoke tobacco in moderation with- 
out seeming injurious effects; but it is 
absolutely certain that no growing boy 
can use tobacco in any form without 
positive, immediate and permanent in- 
jury. 

The use of tobacco seriously affects 
the powers of the brain, the health of 
every organ of the body, and especially 
the healthy and vigorous growth of the 
reproductive system. — From IV hat a 
Young Boy 0»^/i|ti/^ b^&)Ogle 
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The College Man and the Smoking Question 

By Henry Churchill King, D. D. 

President of Oberlin College 



I MAY briefly suggest the considera- 
tions that weigh with me in favoring 
a rule against the use of tobacco in 
my own Alma Mater. I regard the col- 
lege student as belonging to a peculiar- 
ly privileged class. The community is 
relieving him from productive work for 
a time to give him the great privilege of 
a higher education, that may enlarge and 
enrich his own life, and fit him for some- 
what exceptional later service to his gen- 
eration. Large resources have been de- 
voted to this purpose, and e^'ery student 
is a beneficiary. So peculiarly privileged 
an individual seems to be especially 
bound not to load himself with needless 
handicaps. He ought to be in dead 
earnest to get the utmost out of his col- 
lege years. It does not seem to me he 
can honorably do less. Is there any 
doubt that the tobacco habit hinders that 
result? And ought not the college itself 
to do something to prevent that handi- 
cap? 

Smoking and College Aims 

First of all, I understand it to be the 
practically unanimous judgment of medi- 
cal authorities that the use of tobacco is 
injurious to growing youth. Whatever 
may be true for the fully mature man, 
during the period of growth — probably 
not entirely ended before 25 — any use 
of tobacco is harmful, and the excessive 
use, to which the young are doubly liable, 
is detrimental. Even if the individual is 
later to form the habit of smoking, it is 
a great physical gain to have abstained 
from the use of tobacco during his grow- 
ing college years. 

The statistics concerning the relation 
of smoking to athletics and scholarship 
in college all tend to confirm the physical- 
ly injurious eflFects of the use of tobacco. 
Whether one regards the poorer average 
scholarship of tobacco-users as directly 
due to the eflFects of tobacco on the men- 
tal powers, or chooses to say that it is the 
intellectually inferior men who are likely 
to smoke, the admitted connection be- 
tween tobacco-using and poorer scholar- 
ship oflFers the college smoker an uncom- 
fortable dilemma. Study is supposed to be 
the chief business of the student. Has 
he the right to damage his chief business? 



And ought the college think it a matter of 
indiflFerence that he should do so? 
Inviting Slump 

But a still more important considera- 
tion remains. A habit of smoking is not 
in itself a sin, but it may easily become a 
moral hazard for a given man. It is a 
serious moral matter that a man should 
consent steadily to fall below his admit- 
ted best at any point. Most smoking stu- 
dents probably know that they would be 
distinctly better oflF if they stopped smok- 
ing. That vision of their own is a thing 
with which to be most earnestly reckon- 
ed. The unity of our moral life is always 
asserting itself. One cannot slump to 
one point, and not invite a kind of moral 
slump all along the line. On the other 
hand, it is amazing what new moral vigor 
is brought into all our moral life by utter 
truth to our best vision at any point. One 
is not to exaggerate trifles, or take an 
ascetic view of life. But to be able to 
count on the normality and accuracy of 
the responses of our nervous system---de- 
cidedly involved in the use of tobacco — 
is a matter of some moment. And to see 
a clearly better way of life and steadily 
refuse to take it, is at the least to run a 
serious moral risk, and pretty certainly 
to sentence oneself to an inferior grade of 
living. Has the privileged college man, 
with his large future opportunity of lead- 
ership, a right so to jeopardize his best? 

Much more might be said ; but these 
considerations, taken together, seem to 
me to make it so desirable that the col- 
lege student should not be a smoker, that 
I believe the college may well help him 
by forbidding the use of tobacco. It is 
a proper part of that sterner discipline 
which leaders, in process of training, 
ought gladly to take on. I expect the 
world to be increasingly disgusted with 
the college loafer, and more and more to 
demand that the college man prove him- 
self worthy of his opportunities, and will- 
ing to lay aside for his college race 
"every weight." The use of tobacco 
seems to be indubitably such a weight for 
the student, and since we "mean busi- 
ness" at Oberlin in our college work and 
life, we ask our students to strip oflF this 
weight. — No. Am. Student, April, 191 5. 
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The Rights of the Non-Smoker 

By Twyman O. AenoTT 



THE writer is not a tobacco prohibi- 
tionist, nor even a tobacco re- 
strictionist, so far as the smoker 
himself is concerned. ... I desire no 
quarrel with the smoker concerning the 
evil effects of tobacco, either supposed 
or real, to the user. But I do most 
earnestly appeal to him as a reasonable 
and fair-minded person concerning the 
evils of public smoking. 

There is a very large contingent in the 
community who do not use tobacco, 
and to whom it is not only noxious but 
detrimental to health; and the question 
as to what may properly be done for 
their protection without infringing 
upon the rights of the smoker is a most 
serious one. . . . 

Public signs and private requests to 
smokers are almost universally ignor- 
ed ... or deliberately defied by men 
whose appearance indicates good breed- 
ing and intelligence. The very fact that 
these signs are posted should be proof 
to every fair-minded smoker that there is 
a considerable element in the commun- 
ity to whom his habits are offensive or 
harmful, and that some limitation upon 
the ehjoyment of his pleasure is regard- 
ed as not only desirable but necessary. 

As the situation now stands, there are 
few, if any, places where the non-smoker 
can go and breathe air uncontaminated 
by tobacco. He may select his seat in a 
restaurant with the greatest care ro 
avoid the smoker, but almost invariably 
one will soon be seated at an adjoining 
table. If he is a traveler and wishes to 
use the public writing room, no sooner 
has he seated himself at the desk than 
some other traveler seats himself oppo- ' 
site and begins blowing clouds of foul 
air into his face. . . . 

One of the most trying places to en- 
counter the smoker is in the sleeping- 
car. If there is any one place where 
fresh, uncontaminated air is more needed 
than another it is in a sleeping car. The 
facilities afforded and assigned for the 
exclusive use of the smoker are ample 
for his comfort and enjoyment, but some- 
how there is no spot in the train that he 
and his smoke do not penetrate. He is 
verywhere — in the berths, dressing- 



rooms, platforms, observation ends, and 
is constantly passing and repassing 
through the aisles carrying burning to- 
bacco in his mouth or between his fin- 
gers, and leaving a trail of sickening, dy- 
ing, or dead odors, nauseating to the car- 
sick and headache-giving to the nervous. 

The average smoker who lives in a 
tobacco atmosphere does not realize 
and can not comprehend the discomforts 
which others suffer in such an atmos- 
phere, and he very often resents any 
suggestion on their part which is intend- 
ed as a limitation upon his pleasures. 

In all fairness, is it not reasonable to 
demand that some limitation be placed 
upon the indulgence of this habit? As a 
reasonable man, the smoker himself 
should not object to proper limitations. 

In many ways the public is more con- 
cerned in the use of tobacco than in the 
use of intoxicating liquors. The actual 
use of intoxicating liquors — I mean the 
mere act of drinking — is not generally of- 
fensive to the health and comfort of the 
public, however harmful it may be to the 
individual or to those dependent upon 
him, and its future effects upon the 
good order and peace of the community. 
Not so with the act of public smoking. 
Tobacco fumes are intense and persist- 
ent, and permeate and penetrate far be- 
yond the limits of the person who is 
responsible for them. The odor from a 
strong pipe or from a cigaret will main- 
tain itself in the air under usual atmos- 
pheric conditions at about the same 
elevation for a considerable period. And 
a smoker walking along the highway will 
often leave a nauseating trail of nicotine 
behind him for several hundred feet — so 
far, in fact, that the smoker himself may 
be entirely lost to view. . . . 

That public tobacco smoking is such a 
menace to the health and comfort of the 
community that it may be regulated by 
law there is no doubt. The general rule 
is well settled that the states, in the 
exercise of their police powers, may en- 
force reasonable restrictions upon the 
use and enjoyment of all kinds of pri- 
vate property by the owner, so that he 
shall not endanger the comfort, health, 
convenience, and good order of the pub- 
lic generally — The Outlook. 
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The Tobacco Compulsion 

TWO ladies were spending* a day 
upon Lake George. Their chairs 
had been placed upon the deck 
with regard to the rights of others, and 
they had occupied them for some hours 
when another traveler took the chair at 
one side and a little behind them. He 
serenely lighted his cigar, the wind was 
blowing from his direction; the cigar 
smoke was blown dircv^tly into the faces 
of the ladies. It was not a pleasant al- 
ternative which he forced upon them. 
Either they had to leave the location to 
which it would seem tl^ey had a prior 
right, or they had to remind this strang- 
er of the discourtesy he was showing. 
The latter alternative was chosen, a few 
words of courteous protest were said, 
which were met by an astonished stare 
from the smoking traveler, who, without* 
a word of apology, got up and walked off, 
somehow leaving behind him the impres- 
sion that his rights as a traveler had been 
infringed. 

A YOUNG college professor who has no 
deep-rooted prejudices against smoking, 
but for personal reasons does not do so 
regularly, finds himself compelled to 
smoke if he is to enjoy the intercourse 
and companionship of some of his con- 
freres at a meeting of a club for intel- 
lectual study. If he does not smoke in 
self-defense, he pays the penalty in a 
headache next day from smoke-poison- 
ing by his friends or guests. 

A NON-SMOKING Grand Army veteran is 
compelled to stay away from post meet- 
ings because of the disagreeable effects 
of the smoke, which give him a sleepless 
night. 

A SISTER living with two brothers, is 
compelled to seem unsocial in leaving 
the family circle and remaining in her 
own room in her few leisure hours be- 
cause she cannot breathe the smoke- 
laden air, and any protest, however 
courteous, is regarded as crankiness, so 
she quietly absents herself and bears re- 
proach of lack of sociability. 

A MEMBER of the board of trade, chid- 
ed by his fellow-members for infrequent 
attendance at meetings, is forced to tell 
them frankly that he does not come often 
because of the tobacco smoke he is com- 
pelled to endure when he does attend. 

A DEMONSTRATOR at a hygiene (!) ex- 



hibit is compelled to face twelve hours a 
day smoking crowds of men, whose 
cigars send their smoke straight into face 
and throat, and to take some weeks of 
medical treatment for the throat as a re- 
sult. Another demonstrator becomes ill 
and is compelled to give up work at 
the exhibit because of this constant ex- 
posure to tobacco fumes. 

A Physician relates that he knows of 
several fellow practitioners who seldom 
attend the county meetings of the medi- 
cal society because of the cigar smoke 
they are compelled to endure. 

In most of these actual instances, the 
non-smoker makes no protest, files no 
objection. He simply stays away from 
what he would otherwise enjoy, and, as 
a rule, says nothing, unless pressed to 
give his reason, because objection to 
smoking is regarded as fanatical. The 
smoker thus often puts a compulsion 
upon his friends of which he does not 
dream, and deprives both himself and 
them of companionship which would be 
both agreeable and profitable. 
* 

Ox ALL sides the attitude seems to be, 
"What right has anyon/e to object to 
my smoking!" The matter is really on 
just the opposite basis, **What right has 
anyone to smoke when other people ob- 
ject to it?" 

If a man must get drunk, we say he 
shall get drunk where he is a nuisance 
only to himself and to others of the same 
mind. If a man feels the need of inter- 
larging his conversation with obscenity 
and grossness, we say he may not com- 
pel us to listen to him. But a smoker 
may with impunity pollute the air, of- 
fend the nostrils, and generally make 
himself a nuisance to everybody in his 
vicinity who does not practice his partic- 
ular vice. Is this not a kind of moral 
obtuseness? Change your mental atti- 
tude and consider. — Chas B. Towns, 
The Century, March, 1912. 

Do NOT drop lighted matches, cigars, 
cigarets or' live pipe ashes where they 
may set fire to inflammable material. 

Do NOT throw burning matches, cigars, 
or cigarets from the cars. They may 
start forest fires. 

Do NOT leave your camp fire until you 
are sure it is out. — Boston & Maine R. R. 
Time Table. 
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Correspondence 



BREAKING THE CIGARET HABIT 

Is there any way in which I can break 
up cigaret habit formed some years ago? 

M. L. B. 

Dr. VV. a. Evans, of Chicago, writing 
in the Boston Herald health column, 
gives the following reply to an inquiry 
for the method of breaking up the cigaret 
habit, used in the Chicago anti-cigaret 
campaign : 

Mouth Wash — Six ounces of silver ni- 
trate solution, ^ to J4 of I per cent. 
Use as mouth wash after each meal not 
to exceed three days, then after break- 
fast only for not more than four days. 
Do not swallow any of the solution. 
(Cost does not exceed 25 cents.) 

Chew a little gentian root (not the 
powder) whenever the desire for smok- 
ing appears. Gentian root is slightly 
tonic and an aid to digestion. It may 
be used for several weeks without injury. 

Diet — ^The diet for first two weeks con- 
sists exclusively of fruits, well-baked 
cereal foods and milk. Whole wheat or 
rye bread, etc., may be used. The mod- 
erate use of nuts, well masticated, is of 
value. At the close of each meal, use 
fresh sub-acid fruits, such as peaches, 
pears, apples, pineapples, etc. Sweet milk, 
buttermilk, malted milk or cereal coffee 
may be used in place of coffee, tea or 
cocoa. 

While irritating and stimulating foods 
and drinks intensify the craving for 
narcotics, a grain-milk-fruit diet lessens it. 
In some special cases an entire milk diet 
for a few days may be beneficial, especial- 
ly if there exists an irritable stomach 
bordering on ulceration, with an excess 
of hydrochloric acid. Where the diges- 
tion is slow and there is a deficiency or 
absence of free hydrochloric acid, a diet 
composed entirely of fresh fruits for a 
day or two preceding the grain-milk-fruit 
diet may be of benefit. 

Eliminative baths, preferably the 
Turkish bath, will assist in getting rid 
of the rapidly stored-up nicotine. As a 
rule, it takes from three to six weeks 
to eliminate entirely the desire for to- 
bacco. The time required depends upon 
how closely the directions are followed. 
See also Kress (Book Reviews.) 



GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS FOfe 
ITS STUDENTS 

In the United States Military Acad- 
emy, at West Point, cadets are not al- 
lowed to smoke cigarets. At the Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, midshipmen are 
not allowed to use tobacco in any form 
at any time or place except that those in 
the senior class are permitted to smoke in 
a designated room during certain hours. 
They are forbidden to bring or to have 
brought '^within the academic limits" or 
on board ship any tobacco, or to have 
tobacco in their possession while they 
are members of the Academy. To enter 
either institution a young man must pass 
a rigid physical and mental examina- 
tion. If a candidate does not come up 
to the standard, he is automatically re- 
jected. Impaired vision or defective 
heart or lungs would be a condition 
'*suf!icient to cause rejection." 
* 

ATHLETES HANDICAPPED BY 
TOBACCO 

Every athlete knows that tobacco hurts 
the wind ; that is. that it injures the abil- 
ity of the heart to respond quickly to ex- 
tra work. It also affects the precision of 
eye and hand. A great billiard-player 
who does not smoke once assured me that 
he felt sure of winning when his oppo- 
nent was a smoker. A tennis player be- 
gan to smoke at the age of twenty-one, 
and found that men whom he had before 
beaten with ease could now beat him. 
Sharpshooters and riflemen know that 
their shooting is more accurate when 
they do not smoke. — Chas. B. Towns, 
The Century, March, 1912. 

CIGARS MAY TRANSMIT DISEASE 
GERMS 

The New York department of health 
made some tests recently, according to 
Physical Training, February, 191 5, which 
revealed the fact that disease germs can 
remain viable on tobacco for some days, 
and that disease could thus be transmit- 
ted from the mouth of the infected work- 
man to the healthy smoker. The cover- 
ings of cigars were loosened and sterile 
swabs which had been moistened with 
saliva and the twenty-four-hour broth 
culture of the above organism were rub- 
bed gently over the under side of the 
leaves, which were then tightly rolled 
around the cigars. Papers were inoculat- 
ed in the same way as the tobacco leaves. 
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and these served as controls. Cultures 
were made from the cigars and the papers 
twenty-four hours, three days and five 
days after inoculation. The results 
showed that on the whole the germs 
multiplied freely on the cigars as on the 
papers. The tobacco apparently did not 
act as a germicide as some believe. 
* 
DRUGS AS A DIRECT CAUSE OF 
DEATH 
Statistics furnished by the Registrar- 
General of England and Wales for the 
year 1912 show that among the 1,141 
deaths due to accidental causes, suicide 
and drug addiction, the various drugs 
were responsible as follows: 

Opium, laudanum and morphia 109 

Veronal 16 

Chlorodyne 6 

Cocaine 3 

Sulphonal 6 

Chloral 4 

Paraldehyde 2 

Trional ^ 

Nicotine 2 

Acetanilid i 

Unspecified narcotics 3 

♦ 

THE GOVERNMENT AGAINST THE 
DRUG HABIT 

To PROTECT the public against itself in 
drug using, a new federal law went into 
eflFect March i, 1915. The law relates "to 
the production, importation, manufacture, 
compounding, sale, dispensing or giving 
away of opium or coca leaves, their salts, 
derivatives, or preparations." It is thus 
aimed at the repression and suppression 
of the traffic in opium and cocaine. 

All dealers in drugs, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, retailers, physicians, 
dentists and veterinarians must register 
with the Collector of Internal Revenue. 

Records must be kept of purchases and 
sales of these drugs, and these records 
must be open for inspection by the prop- 
er officers for the enforcement of any 
municipal, state or national law. 

Physicians who furnish their own 
medicine are required to register and to 
report sales of morphine and cocaine. 
Prescriptions for these drugs must be 
signed fully and dated and copies of such 
prescriptions must be kept for two years. 
The prescriptions can not be refilled. 

The law aims at preserving a record 
by which sales of these drugs can be 



traced at every step to the consumer in 
the hope of breaking up much of the se- 
cret and self-administered use of them. 
The first shutting down of supplies of 
the drug brought from the cities an as- 
tounding proof that tens of thousands of 
people have been addicted to the drug 
habit, and that, cut oflF from their sup- 
plies, armies of them are in a condition 
of most awful desi>air and wretchedness. 

THE EXTENT OF THE PATENT 
MEDICINE HABIT 

The sociological study by the Presi- 
dent's Homes Commission of 1,217 fami- 
lies in the city of Washington showed 
that they expended $2,032.39 annually for» 
patent or proprietary medicines. The an- 
nual expenditure in the United States has 
been estimated to be not less than $62,- 
000,000. The report contained a list of 120 
such compounds, which were the so-call- 
ed "bracers," which contained enough 
alcohol to be considered intoxicants. 
There was also a list of thirty-eightmedic- 
inal preparations, containing habit-form- 
ing drugs other than alcohol, such as 
opium, morphine, cocaine, chloral, canni- 
bis, indica, and heroin — among them a 
number of "teething and soothing 
syrups." 

DEATH KEEPS DOWN THE NUMBER 
OF DRUG VICTIMS 

With the exploiting and advertising of 
medicines containing habit-form- 
ing agents it is only surprising that the 
number of cases of drug addiction is not 
larger. The reasons for this probably 
are, first, that the average individual is 
horrified to think of becoming a drug 
addict ; second, the secret of many of the 
habitues dies with them ; and, third, the 
most common cases, that is, those using 
morphine, cocaine and opium are short- 
lived, most of them dying within ten 
years after contracting the habit. — L. F. 

Kebler in Habit-Forming Agents. 

* 

THE COST VALUE OF OPIUM 
IMPORTED 

In the year ending June 30, 1913, the 
last for which the reports are yet avail- 
able, 492,500 pounds of opium and its de- 
rivatives were imported into the United 
States, having a stated value of $2,690,497. 
Reliable estimates place the needs of the 
American people for opium at 100,000 
pounds a year at most. 
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tages, points out the defects of the present 
system, which has left too much to commer- 
cialism, making youth, especially, its prey in 
degrading tendencies. The study presented is 
not only one of direct information, but is so 
arranged that it may be used as a topical text- 
book by clubs and organizations for social 
study and betterment, not onljr in discovering 
tendencies to false standards in local amuse- 
ments offered, but in offering principles upon 
which improvements should be based. A bib- 
liography at the end of each section makes 
the work additionally valuable to those who 
wish to study further the subjects discussed. 



EDUCATION FOR THE HOME. By Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews. United States Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin No. 6ii, Part II., 
207 pp., 30 cents. 

What the schools and other agencies are 
doing to help women make better homes in 
the United States appears in this interesting 
bulletin, which is more than a mere record of 
sporadic activities. It will be definitely sug- 
gestive to other schools and to such educa- 
tional groups as women's clubs in helping 
home-makers to a better understanding of 
their hygienic and economic problems. 

One is moved to remark once again, how- 
ever, that the women can not do the whole 
job of making a healthful and well-adminis- 
tered home. It is true that there is, unfortu- 
nately, far too much ignorance of how to deal 
with these questions among our young wom- 
en as they undertake their task at marriage, 
and the work revealed by this bulletin will un- 
questionably help put an end to that part of 
poor home-makmg (where it exists) which 
is said to drive many men to the saloon. But 
this home-making task is bound to be an ex- 
ceedingly and unnecessarily difficult task as 
long as the men (chiefly) of some hundreds 
of thousands of households are unitedly spend- 
ing $2,000,000,000 or more for drink every year. 
If this were expenditure for mere luxury one 
might let it go as extravagance, but with it 
comes that sequence of ill-health, accidents, 
impaired working ability, etc., which are bound 
to react unfavorably upon the home, how- 
ever valiantly the woman in the case may 
strive. We await a government bulletin show- 
ing what is being done to train young men to 
a proper conception of their responsibilities 
from a physical and financial point of view for 
their proud position as "heads of the house- 
hold." 



Drink as a Maker of Slums 

(Continued From Page 159.) 

The rent of the houses was 5s. 6d. a week. 
I owned them for four years, and lost 
£700 on them, and the worry they caus- 
ed me money could not compensate. The 
majority of the tenants were drinkers 
and dirty in their habits; they spent 



most of their leisure time in the public- 
houses at the top of the road. The dirt 
bred vermin in abundance. The tenants 
would take the garden fence, cupboard 
doors and banister rails for firewood ; the 
rent I did get I had to go for at all 
hours of the day and at different times 
in the week. 

"The gardens at the back were large 
enough to grow vegetables for their own 
use if they liked, and would have helped 
them over the winter. I pointed this out 
to the tenants, but there were only two 
who used their garden in this way. I 
tried to get them to buy the houses with 
the rent for £100 each, but they would 
not. They made the rent lower and 
lower until I was compelled to get rid 
of the eleven houses for £100, free from 
any debts, sanitary or dilapidation no- 
tices. The people themselves made good 
houses and pleasant surroundings into 
practically a dust hole, where they were 
bringing up their children under bad in- 
fluences. The children would sometimes 
go into the empty houses and steal the 
lead pipes and sell them. There has 
sometimes been lack of employment, but 
drink has played the principal part in 
making this slum." 

Drinking and Its Results Common to 
All Classes 

Another important point is established 
by the facts collated, and that is that 
drinking and its dire results is not an 
evil confined to the working classes. 
Dipsomania has as many victims in pro- 
portion to population among the upper 
and middle as among the working class- 
es. The records of the lodging houses, of 
the Church Army and the Salvation 
Army show that a large number of those 
who come to the lowest conditions, and 
who therefore compete with ordinary 
casual labor, turning that competition in- 
to a fierce and selfish conflict for exist- 
ence, are persons who held higher rank 
and who, but for drink, vice or crime, 
would not have been in the slums or at 
the dock gates. The records of male and 
female inebriate homes and asylums con- 
clusively show that drunkenness and 
dipsomania are prevalent among the rich 
and the educated, and prove the hoUow- 
ness of the oft-repeated contention that 
drunkenness is merely a result of bad 
environment. 
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Announcement 
Extraordinary I 

The American Issue Publishing Company announces 
the publication of a valuable new work on Russia 

The Liquor Problem in Russia 

By WILLIAM E. JOHNSON 

Editor of the New Republic, and former Ciiief Special Officer United State* Indian Service 

A Graphic Story of the Greatest 
Temperance Revolution the World 
Has Ever Seen. ,\ ,'. 

PROBABLY no other man in the ranks of the temperance forces is so 
well qualified to write of conditions in Russia as William E. Johnson. 
He has made a personal study of the Russian liquor problem, is thor- 
oughly familiar with local conditions, through visits to the country, and is 
personally intimate with the leaders of the Russian movement for sobriety. 

This new volume deals with the history of the government control of 
vodka, the forces which have been at work for sobriety, and the final abolition 
of the liquor traffic by the decree of the ^sar. It is an authoritative review of 
conditions in that strange and, to most of us, practically unknown country — 
the Russian Empire. 

Whatever Russia does is on so vast a scale that we are bewildered. The 
liquor traffic was a government monopoly^ gigantic and immensely profitable. 
The sale of vodka rose to the enormous tptal of 354,141,000 gallons yearly. 
The profits from this sale were sufficient to support the entire army and navy 
equipment of the Russian Empire, and formed 26 per cent of the entire reve- 
nue of the government. Now, at a single stroke, the monopoly is abolished, a 
revenue of more than $460,000,000 yearly is cut oflf, and the licensed liquor 
traffic wiped out from one-sixth of the earth's surface! The Saturday Even- 
ing Post declares this event to be of momentous and far-reaching significance 
— its consequences so vast that we have not yet begun to realize all that it 
means. You will want to be informed on this situation — and to be fully, in- 
formed you will need this new volume, in which William E. Johnson has so 
brilliantly and keenly analyzed the causes, and sketched the history, of this 
great temperance revolution. 

Artistically bound in special design, with 70 illustrations and fine map of 
the Russian Empire; price, $1.00, postpaid. Order from 



American Issue Publishinfir Comoanv. Westerville. Ohin 
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Handsome Books 

For Commencement Presents 



There is nothing nicer than a good book for a commencement 4 

present. Make your selection this year from our stock. Each of ♦ 

these volumes is inspiring and holds the attention of the reader with- 4» 

out flagging. You cannot make a mistake in putting any of these % 
books into the hands of young people. 



"How to Win" 

A Book for Gib 
JSi, FRANCES E. WILLARD 

Beautifully bound in dark green cIoth» 
stamped in gold, printed in large type 
on heavy enameled paper. A series of 
delightful, "chatty" talks with girls, 
written with all the wealth of experi- 
ence and wise counsel that Miss Willard 
could give. It is anything *but "preachy." 
Some of the chapters are: Why I 
Wrote of Winnin,;, Aimless Revtrie vs. 
a Resolute Aim, The New Ideal of 
Womanhood, The New Ideal of Man- 
hood, The Beautiful, How Do You 
Treat Your Laundress? etc. Sweet, 
strong, attractive, wholesome. 

125 pages, price $1.00 postpaid. 

"Quanytown" 

A tale of the struggles of a small town 
to rid itself of ilie saloon. The great 
value of the book lies in its truthful 
pictures of local conditions. If you once 
start to read it, you will not lay it down 
till you have fiiiished the story. The 
struggling editor, who holds on though 
he gets the worst of it. the gruff old 
doctor and his winsome daughter, the 
witty Irish bartender, and all the rest of 
the characters of the tvpical small town, 
are as real as flesh aAd blood. You will 
laugh and cry over their doings — and 
at the same time realize that a powerful 
temperance lesson is being taught. 

273 pages; cloth bound; price $1.00 
postpaid. 



"South Sea Letters" 

A fascinating story of travels in the 
South Sea and the little-known isUnds 
of the Pacific, by John G. and Mary 
D. G. Woolley. A book that fairly 
"carries you away to the magic isles of 
the dreamy Pacific — those unexploret!, 
romance-haunted islands, which 'still 
sing their siren songs to passing mari- 
ners.* " 

From Honolulu's harbor bar, with 
great green and ^Ite waves breaking 
in foam on the jagged coral, through 
Hawaii, Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, New Zeal- 
and and Australia, the author leads us 
through a wonderland which is seldom 
visited and has never before been de- 
scribed as he describes it. Woolley is 
a keen observer, and undoubtedly the 
greatest living master of the English 
language. He gives us not only an ac- 
count of travel and adventure, but a 
valuable commentary on the lives, man- 
ners and customs of the natives, their 
history, their homes, their traditions and 
beliefs, the success of missionary enter- 
prise among them, etc., etc. 

Lavishly illustrated with 76 cuts. 
Printed on heavy cream-tinted, enameied 
paper, clear tjrpe, wide margins, uncut 
edges. Bound in special art cover. 
236 pages; price, $1.00 postpa^.d. 
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Make This Commencement Notable by 
Giving Beautiful, Worth- While Books 




I AMERICAN ISSUE PUBLISHING CO., WESTERVILLE, OHIO 
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The American Issue Publishing Company announces 
the publication of a valuable new work on Russia 

The Liquor Problem in Russia 

By WILLIAM E. JOHNSON 

Editor of the New Republic, and former Chief Special Officer United Statei Indian Service 

A Graphic Story of the Greatest 
Temperance Revolution the World 
Has Ever Seen. /. /. 

PROBABLY no other man in the ranks of the temperance forces is so 
well qualified to write of conditions in Russia as William E. Johnson. 
He has made a personal study of the Russian liquor problem, is thor- 
oughly familiar with local conditions, through visits to the country, and is 
personally intimate with the leaders of the Russian movement for sobriety. 

This new volume deals with the history of the government control of 
vodka, the forces which have been at work for sobriety, and the final abolition 
of the liquor traffic by the decree of the Tsar. It is an authoritative review of 
conditions in that strange and, to most of us, practically unknown country — 
the Russian Empire. 

Whatever Russia does is on so vast a scale that we are bewildered. The 
liquor traffic was a government monopoly, gigantic and immensely profitable. 
The sale of vodka rose to the enormous total of 354,141,000 gallons yearly. 
The profits from this sale were sufficient to support the entire army and navy 
equipment of the Russian Empire, and formed 26 per cent of the entire reve- 
nue of the government. Now, at a single stroke, the monopoly is abolished, a 
revenue of more than $460,000,000 yearly is cut off, and the licensed liquor 
traffic wiped out from one-sixth of the earth's surface! TJie Saturday Even- 
ing Post declares this event to be of momentous and far-reaching significance 
— its consequences so vast that we have not yet begun to realize all that it 
means. You will want to be informed on this situation — ^and to be fully in- 
formed you will need this new volume, in which William E. Johnson has so 
brilliantly and keenly analyzed the causes, and sketched the history, of this 
great temperance revolution. 

Artistically bound in special design, with 70 illustrations and fine map of 
the Russian Empire; price, $1.00, postpaid. Order from 
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The Effects of Prohibition Upon National Economics 

By Prof. Harald Westergaard, University of Copenhagen* 



THE question before us is one of the 
greatest importance. What would 
be the effect upon public econom- 
ics if through prohibition the expendi- 
tures for alcoholic drinks were entirely 
eliminated from private incomes? 

There is often a tendency to over-esti- 
mate the amount of this expenditure. 
Even in a country like Denmark with a 
large consumption of alcohol it is a ques- 
tion that touches only a small percentage 
of the national income. In and by it- 
self, of course, the sum is not small. But 
when one reckons up all that is needed to 
maintain himself and his family, he usu- 
ally finds not very much left from his in- 
come for free disposition. The way this 
sum is spent stamps his mental and so- 
cial life, and of this small surplus alco- 
holic drink frequently demands a dispro- 
portionate part. It is well to call this fact 
to mind in considering the economic ef- 
fects of a prohibition law. 

The value of substance we are 
here considering amounts to very little 
in proportion to what it costs. Even if 
from one to two per cent of the Danish 
hand laborers and industrial workers are 
engaged in the production of these drinks, 
or even if one per cent of the products of 
the soil of Denmark is used for this pro- 
duction, yet, according to the findings 
of the Danish Temperance Commission 
published a few years ago, not less than 
23 per cent of all cases of death in adult 
men have a close connection with the use 
of alcohol. 

The Saving in Lives 

It is here that the economic eflfects of 
prohibition would be first shown. In a 
very short time such a law would abolish 
.the cause of a large number of deaths. 
We can express this fact more definitely 
by saying that it would lengthen the life 
of the average man of twenty to 49.3 
years instead of 45.4; that is, it would 
give him about four years longer to live. 

•Intcrnat'onalc Monatsschrift zur Erforschung dcs 
Alcoholism, Jan.-Fcb., 1915. 



We hear a good deal about the burden 
of military service, but many men volun- 
tarily place themselves under a master 
which takes away more of their working 
power than is demanded for the protec- 
tion of the state. And the four years of 
military service do not lower the total 
working power as alcohol does. The pre- 
mature death of the drinker is preceded 
by many years of flabbiness and weak- 
ness during which working ability be- 
comes less and less. 

Prohibition Would Increase Productivity 

Kraepelin's famous investigations show 
that even small amounts of alcohol sensi- 
bly lowered working ability. We have, 
besides, reports of investigations made 
in factories where the output of individ- 
ual workers can be traced, or where the 
results of a man'^s work on Monday can 
be compared with that of the following 
days of the week. The difference is fre- 
quently striking. 

A still further factor in the influence 
of alcohol is its effect upon the next 
generation. Some distrust has been 
shown toward the investigations of the 
Finnish physician. Laitinen, whose re- 
sults showed that new-born children 
were Considerably lighter in weight 
when their parents were drinkers than 
when they were abstinent. 

These results, however, appear to be 
completely reliable; they show an in- 
ternal agreement that speaks for their 
credibility. If they are correct, then a 
child shows on his entrance into life, the 
advantages of prohibition. Laitinen's 
conclusions are not the only ones tliat 
have been questioned. It takes a long 
time for people generally to be convinced 
that alcoholism plays a large part in the 
mortality statistics. This is not saying 
that the figures would everywhere be 
the same. A country with as large an 
alcohol consumption as Denmark would 
derive a much greater advantage from a 
prohibition law than a country like 
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Sweden, where the use of strong drink 
has greatly diminished, where, as one 
may say, a part of the profits to be ex- 
pected from a prohibition law have been 
already collected. There is no doubt, 
however, that the passage of a prohibi- 
tory law in any country would have 
an equivalent effect in increasing the 
productive power of the people. 
Economic Readjustments Involved Not 
Serious 

The question may be raised whether 
such a law would not for a time make 
many victims. Is it not conceivable that 
society will be thrown out of adjust- 
ment in such a way that the new condi- 
tion would be worse than the old. 

It is sometimes urged, for instance, 
that the prohibition of alcoholic drinks 
has a disturbing effect upon agricuU 
ture, since in many countries there is a 
close connection between agriculture 
and spirit production. This is not, how- 
ever, the case in regions where agricul- 
ture has reached its highest develop- 
ment. Modern chemistry certainly has 
at command enough reliable ways of ef- 
fecting a rational interchange with the 
soil without the necessity of using the 
distilling business any longer as an in- 
termediate step. 

Taxes Would Be Redistributed More 
Fairly 

It is said that the state and the com- 
munity can not dispense with the reve- 
nue derived from the taxes on alcohol. 
This objection is very easily answered. 

In the first place, this revenue is by no 
means clear profit, for considerable out- 
lays are involved in it. Prohibition 
would not make the earth a paradise. 
It would not empty the prison, poor- 
house and insane asylum, but many of 
their inmates would certainly not be 
there if alcohol were not to be had. It 
is, of course, difficult to determine how 
large these expenses are, but they have 
proved to be very large. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, 
that this revenue, like all national and 
community taxes, depends ultimately 
upon the labor of the people. This 
labor furnishes the means for the gen- 
eral public expenditures. The question 
here is one of the mal-adjustment of 
values. If no revenue were derived 
from alcoholic drinks, higher revenues 
could be obtained from other sources. 



and it would be no more difficult for the 
people to pay the tax. We must not, of 
course, overlook the fact tWat these 
taxes would be differently distributed. 
The alcohol tax is paid by those who use 
alcoholic drinks. Under prohibition all 
would be contributors to the substitute 
taxes, abstainers and non-abstainers. 
That is the price which abstainers would 
have to pay for this reform. 

The Readjustment of Labor 

The question may also be asked 
whether, from an economic standpoint, 
there would not be a great disadvantage 
if the men who make their living by the 
production and sale of alcoholic drinks 
had to lose their places. 

The answer to this question should be 
clear, I think, to most persons. It is 
only necessary to take a glance at the 
present conditions. Take first the 
situation in Denmark. 

According to the report of Danish in- 
dustries for the year 1906, about 6,500 
persons were engaged in the brewing 
and distilling industries. Of these, three- 
fourths were men. This number 
amounts to about 2 per cent of the total 
working force engaged in labor and in- 
dustry. But of the 5,600 persons having 
to do with the production of beer, a large 
part, say a half, were engaged in the un- 
taxed beer industry. That leaves about 
4,000 men who would be thrown out of 
work by prohibition. It would not be 
long, however, before a majority of these 
men, say a half, would have found places 
in other industries, for in every society 
new industries are constantly springing 
up. The purchasing power of a people 
would not therefore be diminished by 
prohibition; people would begin to look 
around for other commodities, and a 
part of the unemployed labor would be 
taken up in the production of those new 
articles of trade. 

But even if these people should re- 
main a number of years out of work, so- 
ciety could well afford to maintain them 
temporarily, or pension them to a certain 
extent. The number of these indemni- 
fied persons would decrease as they 
found their way into other industrier>, 
or, as in the natural course of things, 
they died off. 

If one asks how much these 6.500 men 
produce, the answer is that about one 
million hectoliters of tax-pa4^ing beer are 
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produced, and about one and one-half 
millions of untaxed beer, while the total 
product of distilled liquids, denatured 
spirits included, would amount to about 
15,000,000 liters. The value of these 
drinks, reckoned at the retail prices, 
amounts to about 30,000,000 kroners 
($8,400,000) for taxable beer; about half 
as much for untaxed, and 12,000,000 
kroners for the spirits. 
Cereals Could Be Easily Used Elsewhere 

The value of the cereals employed in 
the production of the spirits, (barley. 
corn, etc.), would run up to about 6.000,- 
000 kroners ($1,620,000). The value 01* 
the material used in the production cf 
beer I would estimate at from 2 to 2y/> 
millions for the taxable, something less 
for the untaxed beer. 

The raw material, with some e>'ccp- 
tions, could be employed in other ways, 
so this sum need not concern us here. 
Liquor Industry Investments 

There is, further, a series 01 expenses 
that would disappear with the establish- 
ment of prohibition. 

The value of the investment in brew- 
ing and distilling plants is difficult to 
estimate. It might probably be placed 
at about 30,000,000 kroners for the brew- 
eries, and about as much for the distill- 
eries. It could be said that these plants 
would still retain a good part of their 
value and could be turned to other pur- 
poses. Even if the buildings had to be 
torn down and the machinery sold for 
old iron, the foundations and the ground 
would still retain their value. 

At the worst, even if the owners had 
to be indemnified, the outlay would not 
amount to one-half per cent of the Dan- 
ish national wealth. 

We have still to consider the Iar;^e 
number of men employed irf the hotels, 
restaurants, and drinking places. These 
number in all at least 13,000. For the 
greater part of these people society 
would still have employment. Prohibi- 
tion would not interrupt commercial 
traveling, and many persons are accus- 
tomed to taking their meals in public 
restaurants. The number of persons 
who would be obliged to tour to other 
employments would be small. 

Prohibition an Economic Gain 

From all this it will be seen that a 
country like Denmark, even if it had to 
pay full indemnity at an annual expense 



of a few million kroners at the most, 
would obtain considerable increase in its 
productive power. Every working year 
would be productive and every young 
man starting in life would have four more 
working years before him. 

One can quickly become convinced, 
therefore, that the exchange would be 
a gain, that the benefits would far out- 
weigh the cost. 

Anyone who wishes to verify the fig- 
ures which I have cited, although they 
may not be exact, will without doubt see 
that the economic disturbance society 
would suffer as a result of prohibition 
would be very small. Some men would 
have to be helped. Some capital would 
be released, but, on the whole, public eco- 
nomics would continue in the same regu- 
lar channels, the disturbance would not 
be greater than that produced by throw- 
ing a large stone in a strong current of 
water. In the next instant the stream 
would flow over it as if the stone had 
lain there for a hundred years. 
Would the Workingman Gain by In- 
creased Production? 

Still another question must be made 
clear. A prohibition law would bring to 
the people a very important increase of 
strength, much more productive work 
could be accomplished. But how would 
this production be distributed? Would 
the masses of the people win or lose by 
it? Here we meet one of thfe most im- 
portant questions of national economics. 

As a result of this increased produc- 
tive power, we should be confronted 
with a condition similar to that which 
arose in all industry and agriculture when 
the system of day wages was changed to 
job work. We all know that much more 
is accomplished by the contract system, 
that the production results 6i labor are 
much larger than by the day work svs- 
tem. And yet many people hold that 
the contract system has great disadvan- 
tages, that it must lead to a lowering of 
wages and to throwing a large number 
of men out of work because the individ- 
ual laborer produces more than before. 

This pessimistic view cannot be main- 
tained. The change will lead only to 
another adjustment between labor and 
capital. The increased production will 
make available a larger working force, 
society w^iU thereby become enriched, 
and if one of the factors /of prodiict ion 
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increases, larger economic value will be 
established. This will lead to a relatively 
larger part to be played by hand work, 
but little by little new capital will be 
available that will come into relation 
with the human working power. 
The Workingman to Benefit by the 
Change 

Another question yet to be answered 
is, whom will the change benefit in these 
times when the price of wages is deter- 
mined by free competition, when, as 
they say, two workmen seek one em- 
ployer or two employers seek one work- 
man? 

There are great trades unions which, 
with constant protective exertion and 
struggle, determine the wage conditions. 
For this reason the modern workman has 
nothing further to fear from the contract 
system which is already in operation in 
many places, with the co-operation of 
large labor organizations. The question 
who will derive the advantage from the 
increased production can be answered 
from the history of earlier developments. 
Many changes have taken place in our 
restless earth during the last generation, 
but if one looks closely into this history 
of capital he wonders that it has been so 
uniform, with fluctuations, of course, as 
one would expect, considering the enor- 
mous technical progress. But it is safe 
to say that on the whole the working 
class has derived the greater advantage 
from the increased production. Capital 
has had its share, but wages have great- 
ly increased. 

One must avoid playing the prophet, 
but I hold it to be highly probable that 
the increase of production that we shall 
experience from the abolition of alco- 
holic drinks will have a similar effect. 
The working classes, the great masses of 
the people, will derive the most benefit 
from the increase in productive power. 
The purchasing power of the wage earn- 
ers will increase. 

If the purchasing power of the work- 
man increases when the consumption of 
alcoholic drinks is abolished, two things 
will be possible. Either the workman 
will demand other commodities, better 
clothes, better food, and, what is of enor- 
mous importance to our civilization, bet- 
ter houses — scarcely anything would 
contribute so much to progress as a 
change from two to three room dwell- 
ings — or, if a workman has something 



to spare, he will, as his budget allows, 
take part in the operation of capital. 

It is an error to think that this would 
make a further increase in wages more 
difficult. On the contrary, power of re- 
sistance would be gained by the work- 
man for the wage struggle and it would 
become easier for him to win the vic- 
tory. In both cases, therefore, the ex- 
pected working of a prohibition law 
would lead to progress. 
Abolition of Alcohol Offers a Chance 
for Progress 

It seems to me that with an unpreju- 
diced national economic trial of the 
question would come a decision in favor 
of prohibition. 

On the basis of national economy it 
would be difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that it is to be looked upon as a 
source of important economic progress; 
to the development of this progress all 
other efforts would be turned which 
have lately been directed against alco- 
holic drinks. 

The struggle between the classes is 
fierce today. The contract system 
necessitates ever increasing exertion in 
order to keep pace with the world'? mar- 
kets and to hold a place once won. 
Every gain in productive power in a 
people will give them an advantage in 
international competition. It is possi- 
ble that even hitherto unknown sources 
of help will be found in nature, that 
stores of minerals now hidden in the 
earth await the lucky hand of the dis- 
coverer. Not every country, of course, 
can expect such stores. But, in any case, 
the battle against alcohol offers to all 
peoples a stepping-stone to progress, 
and that nation which is the first in this 
respect will have an economic advantage 
over the others. 

Naturally, the effects of prohibition 
must not be over-estimated. It will not, as 
has been said, make the earth a para- 
dise. Men will always love and hate, 
envy and slander, even when their 
wishes and tendencies reach highest 
aims. But the people that push to the 
end the struggle against alcoholic drinks 
will gain thereby, in all cases, farther- 
reaching economic possibilities. And if 
it is the lot of the Scandinavian brother- 
races to win a victory in this matter, 
they will contribute much to the prog- 
ress of mankind. — Translated for the 
Scientific Temperance Journal. 
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Hmml^ratlon anb t^eT2VmerlcanT2Vlco^ol Question 



Alcoholic Drink and the Immigrant 

By Rev. C. L. McKee, Washington, Pa. 

Representative American S. S. Union 



WHILE there is at this time a 
sharp falling off in immigration 
on account of the European 
war, many intelligent observers of condi- 
tions in Europe and America predict that 
after the war immigration to this coun- 
try from Europe will be greater than 
ever. However this may be, it is certain 
that we still have an immigrant prob- 
lem on our hands that should call forth 
the exercise of our best ideals and efforts 
of citizenship. 

Here in the mill and coal-mining re- 
gion of Western Pennsylvania we have 
enough of this problem to engage our 
best efforts. 

Allegheny county, containing Pitts- 
burgh and many of the big steel mills in 
and surrounding it, has 60 per cent for- 
eign papulation. 

It will be a surprise to many that the 
rural counties of Westmoreland, Fay- 
ette and Washington have practically 50 
per cent of foreigners, and the whole 
state of Pennsylvania has 42 per cent of 
foreigners and their children. This is be- 
cause these one time rich agricultural 
counties now have become great sources 
of coal supply. 

These foreigners come from all parts 
of Europe, but for the most part from 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe. 

They are mostly a sturdy stock, capa- 
ble of much hard physical endurance 
on very coarse diet, and compelled by 
hard necessity to put up with very plain 
and often unsanitary lodgings. Their 
two great fundamental needs are friends 
to protect them against the evils which 
they find in the usual mine and mill 
camp, and to assist them in meeting the 
new conditions here, and the other is the 
spiritual uplift to be gained from the 
open Bible and the living Christ. 

In this country, these new-comers are 
too often sadly neglected by the church 
and others who could be helpful and are 
the prey of the most unscrupulous and 
most hurtful people. 

There are many evils that beset them, 



but none is greater and more destroying 
than the evil of alcoholic ^drink. 

After a recent "survey" of a part of 
this region, the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions very aptly said: "The 
liquor traffic is the single and most dis- 
astrous foe to the recent immigrant and 
industrial life of the coal and coke region. 
It is working ravages among these peas- 
ants from Europe. It lays a tax through 
waste, crime and poverty upon the 
whole community and works disaster in 
developing the civic life." 

Amazing Amounts Consumed 

The amount of alcoholic liquor that is 
consumed by these people is amazing. 
Recentlv at license court, a superintend- 
ent of one of our mines testified that 
there is shipped to his camp of less than 
2,500 souls a carload of liquor a day. 

We have credible information that a 
saloon located in the mining town of 
about 700 souls sells $1,000 worth of li- 
quor a week at a profit of 190 per cent. 
Although there are miners* residences in 
goodly number outside the borough 
where this license is located, there are 
also speak-easies and clubs that dispense 
plenty of liquor. 

A reputable witness who lives in sight 
of the saloon and one of the clubs testi- 
fies that the club seems to handle as 
much liquor as the saloon. Another 
mining town of 64 houses gets two car- 
loads of liquor a week, although there 
are four licensed houses in the incor- 
porated borough two miles away. 

It is safe to say that any one of our 
numerous mining-towns in this region 
spends enough for liquor each year to 
capitalize a new national bank. 

It is conservatively estimated that the 
25,000 coal miners of this (Washington) 
county spend $5,000,000 per year for 
intoxicants. This is a fearful waste to 
industry and to life-sustaining business, 
and brings distress upon the consumer 
and his family that is indescribable. 

One day I rebuked a "P^^^^^Pyl^^is 
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very much debauched. I told him he 
should be ashamed to drink so much 
when his family needed the money. He 
bristled up and said. *'I want you to 
know that I work for my money. I give 
my family $3.00 a pay (every two 
weeks) and that is enough for them.'' 

Their miserable homes, if we may call 
them such, are often bare of the com- 
monest necessities, even of chairs and 
table, and often the last dollar goes for 
drink. 

Charity Supported Families — Drinkers 
Supported Saloons 

The past winter has been a specially 
hard one on these foreign miners, as 
business has been bad, and many of these 
people had to be provided for by public 
charity. But beer had to be provided 
even where there was little or no bread, 
and our county witnessed the unusual 
sight of having persons who were being 
fed by public charity testify to the neces- 
sity of a license in their community, also 
the unusual sight of seeing the court 
grant a license to a town where a large 
number of the people had been fed by 
provisions sent in most of the winter by 
the surrounding farmers. 

As one-half of the whole population of 
this region lives under conditions very 
similar to these, this is a matter of no 
small public concern, for it is a severe 
tax on public and private charity, to say 
nothing of criminal and other expense. 

A careful estimate of the cost to the 
county treasury of pauperism, crime and 
insanity shows that one dollar in every 



three paid in by the taxpayers goes to 
take care of the distress of the liquor 
traffic. 

A careful tabulation of the criminal 
cases of the county shows that 40 per 
cent are wholly and solely due to the li- 
quor traffic, and about 90 per cent are 
caused solely or indirectly. Three-fourths 
of child delinquency and homicide is due 
to alcoholic liquor, and no one could tell 
the amount of child distress and degen- 
eracy due to alcoholic hopie and habit. 

These poor strangers from across the 
seas become at once the source of profit 
and of political power of the liquor traf- 
fic, a fruitful soil for drunkenness and for 
political corruption, and are thus used by 
scheming politicians and courts to defeat 
the sober, righteous citizenship, and to 
fasten the body of this death on our fair 
state. 

Personally, I have used and I think 
with good effect, temperance tracts in 
their vernacular languages, and also with 
considerable success the slides the Scien- 
tific Temperance Federation furnishes, 
together with the other temperance pic- 
tures and songs. The public schools are 
doing a good work where they faithfully 
teach the children the harmfulness of 
drink. 

But the great remedy that is too long 
delayed is the strong arm of the law that 
should be laid on the people who for 
avarice are cultivating in every wicked 
way these poor and often unsuspecting 
people in the use and habit of strong 
drink. 



Friedsam and Whisky Hill 

By Prof. Edward A. Stein er, Grinnell, Iowa 



FRIEDSAM!" No one could be 
called that on Whisky Hill. 
Weather-beaten wooden build- 
ings there are, scaffolded structures, 
shaken by the vibration of coal-crushing 
machinery within. . . . Home! A gray 
weather-beaten hut, one of thirty, stand- 
ing on the slant of the hillside surround- 
ed by culm piles, black and forbidding. 
There is a street deeply sunk in mire; 
for there is no sewerage, and a sicken- 
ing green scum has gathered in front of 
every house. I say there is no sewer- 
age — there is not even a decent ditch 



which might carry the foul stuflF away. 

The hut has three stories, the lowest 
one built into the hillside w^ith window^ 
only to the front; the rest of the rooms 
are damp and cold, not even fit for tie 
storing of vegetables. . . . 

There are thousands of tens of tJMu- 
sands of such "homes'' in Pennsylvania 
all the way from Pittsburg to **Whisky 
Hill." Each one brings rich revenue to 
somebody and all of them reap a rich 
harvest of death. . . . 

The battle against filth is not every- 
where thoroughly prosectrted * but I chal- 
igi ize y . g 
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lenge any American woman to do better 
than some of these Slovak women on 
Whisky Hill. . . . 

Every day there are funerals on 
Whisky Hill, and after the funeral a 
feast, and after the feast a glorious spree. 
Whisky Hill has earned its name, al- 
though it might be called Beer Hill just 
as appropriately. The saloons not only 
outnumber the churches; they outnum- 
ber the stores, churches, undertakers, 
shops and culm hills combined, and a 
man might make a living by picking up 
the empty beer barrels that lie in the ra*- 
vines. There are enough empty bottles 
lying in the runs to clog the flow of the 
creek in the spring when the current be- 
comes strong enough to make its way 
through the ooze and slime. 

Ignorance and beer are to blame, and 
avarice, especially avarice. For the first 
two, the miner is to blame, but only in 
part. This grievance is an inheritance, 
often a condition arising from the fact 
that he is in a strange country to whose 
language he is deaf and dumb. The 
drink, too, is an inheritance, and often 
also a condition arising from the circum- 
stances under which he must live and 
work. 

Granting, however, that he is ignorant 
and intemperate up here on Whisky Hill 
and on hundreds of other hills, no at- 
tempt is being made by anyone to dispel 
this ignorance. Neither his masters nor 
his priests are doing it. His priests, per- 
haps are more content than his masters, 



for to the master he might be worth 
more if he knew more. . . . No one on 
Whisky Hill tries to curb intemperance 
by teaching the "Hunkey" the hurt of it 
to his bank account, to his body, to his 
chances of coming alive out of the mine. 
His priest usually drinks freely, and 
many a saloon license in Pennsylvania 
bears the signature of the priest as one of 
the petitioners. 

Even those people who are eager to 
make laws to curb or prohibit the sale 
of liquor ignore entirely the education 
of a "Hunkey" although he is now and 
more and more will be a great factor in 
the political and social life of the 
state. . . . 

That phase of the struggle which is di- 
rected against the saloon the new-com- 
er does not understand, and as yet no one 
has taken pains to enlighten him. We 
are astonished when we find him opposing 
our efforts to deprive him of his liquor, 
but to the Slav, at least, whisky means life 
and strength. He would regard being 
deprived of meat as more reasonable 
than having his vodka or polenka taken 
from him. . . . 

What we teach the immigrant by pre- 
cept or by example, he will become. He 
will bequeath our virtues or our vices, not 
only to the next generation which will 
spring, from virgin strength from his loins, 
but through thousands of invisible chan- 
nels he will send these blessings or 
curses to the ends of the earth. — From 
''The Immigrant Tides: Its Ebb and Flow/' 



Temperance Work Among the Aliens 

By Rev. E. P. Seymour, Scranton, Pa. 



ALTHOUGH strictly speaking, the 
alien in one born abroad, or his 
child, some so born are keenly 
in sympathy with us ; while many of our 
people of earlier generations are still 
alien in sympathy, and in political, social 
and ethical ideals. 

The Alien Situation 

But today, the groups farthest away 
from us in life,- the millions of late com- 
ers who are in deepest need, are those 
from South and East Europe, and from 
Asia, from the empires and hierarchies 
with which we have so little in common. 

Our alien is massed in our industrial 
cities and boroughs, constituting from 50 



to over 90 per cent of their population. 
There he lives in large racial groups with 
his own language, church, school, store, 
and social and industrial organizations, 
and only indirectly aflfected by the in- 
forming and assimilating influences of 
our American life. 

These centers constitute at once the 
real stronghold of alcohol, lawlessness, 
and the industrial, political, and religious 
nerve centers of the land. 

Even when the alien lives in smaller 
groups, or on farms, the same isolation 
usually prevails. He goes for miles to 
his own church, he reads his own pap- 
ers, and associates with his own racial 
and social comrades. 
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The failure of our captains of indus- 
try, our statesmen, and even our aver- 
age Christian to establish vital, organic 
relations and sympathy with the alien 
leave him an alien still. 

It is not enough to trust public or Sun- 
day school to train the child. Our gen- 
eration is governed by the adult. This 
is especially true of the alien, who is 
head of his house. 

Here is the point where our temper- 
ance propaganda and the battle for a 
wholesome chance for childhood, for a 
righteous citizenship, and for a sober na- 
tion, has broken down. For the diff- 
ences in language and religion, in social 
and economic standards of life, have pre- 
cluded the alien from sharing the glor- 
ious enthusiasm which has made great 
areas dry, but which has failed in these 
critical centers. 

Though the melting-pot process pro- 
ceeds apace, and many children are 
growing up in public schools, yet many 
attend parochial and national schools and 
most are living in foreign homes. 

Thus the massing of the alien, at best 
is isolation, at worst in the slums, is the 
greatest hindrance to a truly national 
life, both for the child and for the voter. • 

Many new Americans have been set 
free from the alien mass by association 
with progressives in business, in the 
Socialist party, in the labor unions, and 
in the national churches. 

These and other causes have separated a 
great proportion, estimated at from 30 to 
50 per cent, and among Italians even 
more, from loyalty to the old world 
church. They have not yet found any 
other; so that we are often dealing with 
men without religion. These are often 
the most progressive and intelligent lead- 
ers among their people in matters of the 
common good. 

Thousands of aliens own their own 
homes which emulate our best homes in 
comfort and are ready for our best 
ideals. Yet other thousands are supply- 
ing the rapidly growing ranks of crimi- 
nals and . paupers, wife deserters, or or- 
phans. 

What of the Temperance Situation 
Among the Aliens? 
In our alien boroughs and cities in 
Pennsylvania (the same ideals prevail in 
other states even if more restrictions 
may obtain) there is one saloon on the 



average to 100 or 150 persons, men, wom- 
en and children ! These saloons are sup- 
plied by several wholesale stores in each 
place, and by great breweries near at 
hand. 

There is very little restriction upon 
hours or sales. The all-night saloon is 
not uncommon, women and little girls 
getting the dinner pail filled with beer at 
all hours. The ''Brewers' Big Horses" 
and the wholesalers' trig truck seem to 
be universal visitors, and beer-kegs and 
bottles litter back-yards and by-streets. 

Another painful feature is the adver- 
tising. The ubiquitous saloon, brilliant 
and prosperous, electric signs, street car 
ads, bright posters and bill-boards make 
known the chief industry of the place. 

In the homes, gay wall calendars, 
many skillful circulars pleading the neces- 
sity of alcohol for strong men, the hard 
worker, the nursing mother, and the 
child, and the continual presence of the 
advertising and distributing agent keep 
alive the old-world views of daily medic- 
inal, social and festive uses. Even their 
religious and national calendars print 
their multitudinous festal days side 
by side with the poetic praise of alcohol, 
national, racial and social, and the ad- 
vertisement of wines, etc. * 

The wedding, the christening, the fu- 
neral, the arrival and departure of friends 
from the old country, are the occasions 
of prolonged excesses. The wedding is 
often prolonged to three days of drunken 
rivalry, all day and all night, often in 
the hall back of the saloon. 

The common and usually immoderate 
use of alcohol culminates on Sundays 
and holidays in fights, social disasters, 
and a general unfitness for work. 

The home, consisting of three or four 
rooms, often contains several boarders 
and many children, with very few wo- 
men. The bottle, the beer pail, the 
boiling coflFee pot, are freely used by all, 
including the babies. 

The accompanying and perhaps caus- 
tive diet consists of vast quantities of 
cheap white bread, cabbage and canned 
goods. As much as two pounds of meat 
per man per meal is not uncommon. 

The inferior position of women, the 
small and crowded houses, the absence 
of place or occasion for suitable recrea- 
tion, make the saloon the natural and 
often the only place of resort and social 
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enjoyment. Here committees are held 
and societies have their headquarters. 
The saloonkeeper is persona grata with 
the Church and is the leader in organiza- 
tion and enterprise, being the man of 
means and leisure. He is not regarded 
as with us, but as the friend and guide 
in the community. 

We are thus marring and poisoning 
first the parents, and, surely, the children 
of this generation of fine raw material by 
leaving them to the tender mercies of the 
saloon as guide, social center and teach- 
er. 

Here is splendid dangerous citizen ma- 
terial in our national political factory — 
much of it in the finishing room. We 
are recruiting voters from the ranks of 
our immigrants and their large families 
more than from our own American 
homes. We have not yet felt the danger 
of alien ideals or seen this splendid 
wealth of these eager and unassimilated . 
young Puritans-in-the-making as we 
shall soon feel and see it. It is of utmost 
importance that we at once devise ef- 
ficient means to reach the new Ameri- 
cans before they beceme citizens. 

What Is Being Done for the Alien? 

There are many agencies, both Ameri-. 
can and alien, which are at work. The 
news of progress in far lands is eagerly 
read in their own daily and weekly and 
benefit insurance society papers, though 
often from an unfavorable view-point. 
Some of the insurance papers are vigor- 
ous in urging reform and even sym- 
pathize with advance positions. Some of 
the priests are eager advocates of tem- 
perance. The C. T. A. U. and other tem- 
perance organizations touch some par- 
ishes. All these agencies move within 
the realm of European ideals. 

Big business and corporation rules 
against drinking touch a vital spot in the 
consciousness of many a Stav and Ital- 
ian who thus first sees a new light. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and other agencies are circulating 
some literature in other languages. 

One of the greatest single agencies at 
work is the Scientific Temperance In- 
struction in our public schools which 
has informed a whole generation as to 
temperance facts and is bringing living 
truth into every alien home. 

Neighborly conversation, arguments in 
shop and mine, and the contrast of life 



in wet and dry homes and neighborhoods 
press home the truth. 

The Y. M. C. A., missions, foreign 
Protestant churches, all touch here and 
there a leader of thought. 

What More Can We Do? 

It is evident that as yet we are reach- 
ing only the fringes of the great strong 
masses who are even now becoming con- 
scious of holding the balance of power. 

A large and more sympathetic co- 
operation is possible with agencies at 
work within the alien ranks. The so- 
called National Churches among Poles, 
Lithuanians and the Ruthenians are 
peculiarly susceptible to the sympathy of 
those who can prove themselves disin- 
terested and wise friends. 

Many of the foreign papers would 
welcome available material. 

The Socialist party contains many 
leaders of progressive thought and ac- 
tion among every foreign people, and 
they are eager and aggressive in pro- 
mulgating their ideas. To use them as 
teachers would be strategic. 

It were wise for us to assure ourselves 
that the Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion in public schools is being every- 
where pushed to its full usefulness, as 
wisely and honestly as may be. 

There is a great field for work among 
the women. This may be pushed 
through existing groups, as suffrage and 
social clubs. An article on another page 
describes the organization of a Women's 
Christian Temperance Union among 
Polish women. Our sisters, as with us, 
are suflfering most, and are most ready 
to help. The eagerness with which tem- 
perance literature is received, especially 
if illustrated, is touching. 

With such literature in hand, one 
could easily call and begin the neighbor- 
ly social friendship which must precede 
any real advance in national unity. 

The children always respond to teach- 
ing which may be organized in vacation 
schools, in Loyal Temperance Legions, 
either of mixed or foreign races in mis- 
sion and Sunday School work. They 
will gladly distribute literature with 
their mothers' help in otherwise inacces- 
sible homes. One cannot have lived 
within the great evangeHstic victories 
which have transformed lives and homes 
and communities in Pennsylvania into 
{Continued on page-^20) ^ 
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Work Among Our Foreign Population 

By John Hipp, Denver, Colo. 



IN SEEKING to educate the people 
about the evils of the liquor traffic 
our foreign-born population is often 
overlooked. Yet they are robbed and 
plundered most by the saloon, and re- 
spond readily to the effort to convert 
them to prohibition. 

The labor war in Colorado about 
which so much has been said and written 
was largely brought about by the robbery 
of the foreign laborers by the saloon in 
the southern Colorado coal fields. The 
organizers of the miners' union and of 
the agitators who were fomenting strife 
and trouble were largely in saloons. One, 
called *'July 29th Saloon," was given this 
name in honor of the assassination of 
King Humbert of Italy by an anarchist of 
the same stripe as the man who owned 
and conducted this saloon in the Colorado . 
coal fields. This saloon constantly dis- 
played the red flag of anarchy. The meet- 
ings of many of the unions are held in di- 
rect connection with, or directly in, sa- 
loons, and practically every labor union 
in Colorado passed resolutions in favor of 
the liquor traffic because prohibition 
would injure labor. During the special ses- 
sion of the legislature in the summer of 
1914, a law was passed giving the govern- 
ment the right to close all saloons in any 
district of the state where there was a 
strike or a labor war in progress. As 
soon as this law was passed and the sa- 
loons were closed, the amount of earnings 
of the men in the mines for the first 
month increased 15 per cent and accidents 
decreased 50 per cent, showing that sober 
men not only earned more money but 
were better able to take care of them- 
selves and to guard against acicident;s 
while at work. 

Not only were the miners able to 
earn more money, but they bought more 
for their families, paid up their old bills 
and moved into better homes. In many 
of the coal camps where the miners were 
earning from $75 to $100 they lived with 
their families in rude frame shacks, un- 
painted, barren inside and out, in poverty 
and misery that would have moved a 
heart of stone, and all because saloons 
robbed them of their hard-earned money. 
Such was the improvement of trade that 
the merchants and business men in the 



coal mining camps, where the militia had 
closed the saloons, voted almost unan- 
imously for state-wide Prohibition. 1 
have it from good authority that there 
were children 14 and 15 years of age in 
the coal camps who never owned a new 
pair of shoes until the saloons were 
closed because their fathers spent their 
money in the saloons. 

Many of the miners' families seeing 
how much better off and more prosper- 
ous they were without saloons joined 
with the business men in voting for the 
"dry" amendment in the coal mining 
camps of the state. In the coal mining 
districts saloons abound everywhere, and 
on pay-day drunks, disturbances, assaults, 
and murder itself are common. In many 
of the mining camps there are fifteen or 
twenty different languages and dialects, 
and it is difficult to obtain literature in 
those languages for distribution for the 
education of these people. But they are 
all of them susceptible to reason and ap- 
peals to their sympathy, and they readily 
respond to the right instruction upon this 
question. 

The writer has held meetings in the 
Italian settlements, German districts, 
Swedish churches, and has everywhere 
been cordially received and has found 
enthusiasm and hearty response. It is a 
great mistake to abandon these foreign 
fields or to consider them hopeless in any 
sense of the word. The fathers and moth- 
ers of these foreign-born citizens love 
their children and are quick to respond 
to our efforts to save them from the evil 
effects of strong drink. I have found a 
stereopticon with views showing the ef- 
fects of drink upon the various parts of 
the body of great value. Settlement 
workers, missionaries, and others who are 
seeking to Christianize and help these 
people, report experiences similar to my 
own. 

If we fail in reaching the older people 
whose habits are formed and whose pre- 
judices have been aroused by the specious 
argument of the bartender and saloon- 
keeper, we can reach their children and 
train them up as good American children, 
to love their country, to fear God, and 
to hate the saloons. 
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Alcohol the Barrier to Patriotism 

By Clarence True Wilson^ D. D., Topeka, Kan. 

Secretary Methodist Episcopal Church Temperance Society 



ALCOHOL will throw salt out of 
solution. 
Likewise it, will throw cit- 
izenship out of solution. Alcohol pre- 
cipitates the constituent elements of 
American life. The elements of charac- 
ter brought down from our Revolution- 
ary fathers and the elements brought to 
us by our hordes of immigrants will not 
unite in beer. 

It is amazing how completely the sa- 
loon dominates the foreigner. A light 
drinker in Europe, he often becomes a 
heavy drinker in America. An idealist 
there, he often becomes corrupt here. 
And the saloon is responsible. 

The original settlers of this country 
were almost entirely of Teutonic and 
Celtic blood. Even the French Hugue- 
nots had a very large proportion of Teu- 
tonic blood. The absorption of these 
people was easy and contributed to the 
formation of a well-defined national char- 
acter or racial type. Even as late as 
1867, not one per cent of the total immi- 
gration came from Austria Hungary, 
Italy, Poland and Russia, but in 1902 
the percentage was over seventy. The 
fact that these people, while able to make 
wonderful contributions to American 
civilization, are nevertheless met by 
peculiar difficulties because of the 
radical differences in type to the people 
upon whom they must be grafted, be- 
hooves us to remove every possible hin- 
drance to their absorption. The ques- 
tion might be reduced to this proposi- 
tion: 

1. Immigration will prove a blessing 
only if the immigrants take on the main 
characteristics of native Americans. 

2. The greatest hindrance to this ab- 
sorption of the new immigration is the 
saloon and the liquor traffic. 

3. Therefore, the most menacing 
phase of the immigration problem is the 
saloon. 

The liquor interests very carefully ig- 
nore the close connection between immi- 
gration and drink consumption, but a 
careful study of comparative statistics 
show that this connection is a vital fac- 
tor of both the immigrant and drink 
problems. In 1895, 258,536 immigrants 



arrived and the per capita consumption 
of liquors was 16.57 gallons. In 1896 
the immigrants numbered 343,267 and 
the per capita consumption of liquors 
rose to 17.12 gallons. In 1897 immigra- 
tion fell to 230,832 and the per capita li- 
quor consumption likewise fell to 16.50 
gallons. By 1900 the arrival of immi- 
grants had reached the figure of 448,572 
and^ the iper capita consumption 17.56 
gallons. From this time until 1906 immi- 
gration and the per capita consumption 
of liquor both rose together rapidly to 
about 1,300,000 arriving immigrants and 
22.6 gallons of liquor as the per capita 
consumption. In that year a decline in 
both connections and in 1909 immigra- 
tion had fallen to 750,000 and the per 
capita consumption of liquor had fallen 
to nearly 21 gallons. 

The Temperance Society of the Meth- 
odist Church is doing everything pos- 
sible by the circulation of leaflets in for- 
eign languages, by the use of its hun- 
dreds of foreign-speaking pastors, and in 
other ways to aid in grappling with this 
problem, but until the issue of total ab- 
stinence and prohibition is brought home 
in a more striking way to our sociologi- 
cal workers and various institutional 
agencies it is hard to see how the prob- 
lem can be solved. 
* 

Alcohol Consumption Among 
Immigrants 

By E. L. Transeau, Boston, Mass. 

ON another page of the Journal 
is published a cut illustrating the 
parallel rise and fall of immigra- 
tion and per capita liquor consumption in 
this country for the past forty-five years. 
While the parallel between the two 
rates is striking, figures alone do not 
fully explain why the influence of the 
foreigner should be sufficient to so nearly 
counteract the steady educational influ- 
ences, the increasing legislative restric- 
tions and prohibitions, and the well- 
known decrease of drinking habits in 
leading American business and social 
circles. If it could be shown that the per 
capita consumption of the countries from 
which the majority of the foreigners 
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come is larger than ours, that would 
help to explain their contribution to our 
drink rates. This was the case when the 
bulk of immigration came from the 
northern countries of Europe, where re- 
liable and comprehensive officials statis- 
tics were accessible; but since the influx 
has shifted to Southern Europe, such sta- 
tistics are either lacking or evidently in- 
complete. 

That the new-comers are not abstain- 
ers is known from the testimony of 
travelers in their respective countries, 
and that they become profitable patrons 
of liquor dealers in this country soon 
after their arrival is evident from the tes- 
timony of social workers and political 
economists who have studied the condi- 
tions of immigrants in this country. 

One of the most careful and compre- 
hensive studies of immigration now ex- 
tant is the book "The Old World in the 
New" (1914) written by Prof. Edward Als- 
worth Ross, Ph. D., LL. D., of he chair of 
Sociology in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Everyone interested in the future of 
the United States should read this book 
carefully, for the light it throws upon the 
relation of immigration to our liquor 
consumption is only one of the influ- 
ences of immigration which it illumines. 

With reference simply to our liquor 
problem. Professor Ross's studies verify 
what we have learned also from other 
sources concerning the influences exerted 
by our present system of foreign immi- 
gration, or lack of system, which tends to 
swell our per capita consumption. 

We see first that the "new immigra- 
tion," that from the south of Europe, 
which set in about twenty years ago, is 
not a migration of intentional settlers, as 
was the old. It is not, like that, compos- 
ed of men and women and children, but 
largely of single men intent upon earning 
big wages to carry back home. This 
means that they are of the sex and age 
that are the largest patrons of drink and 
their influence upon the rate of per cap- 
ita consumption would naturally be 
greater than that of their numerical 
equivalent in the general population. 

Second, whatever their habits at home, 
they come here under conditions that 
throw them directly into the power and 
under the influence of the liquor inter- 
ests. Professor Ross says: 



"Parties through billed from their na- 
tive village by a professional money- 
lender are met at the right points by his 
confederates, coached in three lessons 
on what answers to make at Ellis Island, 
and delivered finally to the Pittsburgh 
'boarding-boss, ' or the Chicago saloon- 
keeper, who is recruiting labor on com- 
mission for a steel mill or a constructiton 
gang. The saloonkeeper is interested 
in fighting all legal regulation of his own 
business and of other business — gam- 
bling, dance halls, and prostitution — 
which stimulate drinking. If *blue' laws 
are on the statute book, these interests 
may combine to seat in the Mayor's 
chair a man pledged not to enforce them. 
Even if the saloonkeeper has no politi- 
cal ax of his own to grind, his masters, 
the brewers, will insist that he get out 
the vote for the benefit of themselves or 
their friends. Since liberal plying with 
beer is a standard means of getting out 
the foreign vote, the immigrant saloon- 
keeper is obliged to become the debauch- 
er and betrayer of his fellow countrymen. 
In Chicago, the worthy Germans and Bo- 
hemians are marshaled in the United 
Societies, ostensibly social organiza- 
tions along nationality lines, but really 
the machinery through which the brew- 
ers and liquor dealers may sway the for- 
eign-born vote not only in defense of li- 
quor, but also in defense of other corrupt 
and affiliated interests." 

Under the combined influence of the li- 
quor interests and of his own country- 
man who has been here long enough to 
learn how he can make easy money out 
of his newly arrived cousins, consump- 
tion of drink among the immigrants, 
whatever have been their home habits, 
is boosted to a high notch. It is noted 
distinctly in each of the nationalities now- 
furnishing the bulk of immigration. 

"American example and American 
strain are telling • on the habits of the 
Italians, and in the Italian home the bot- 
tle of *rock and rye' is seen with increas- 
ing frequency by the side of the bottle 
of Chianti.'' 

"The Slav is as frankly vinous as 
FalstaflF with his *cup o' sack.' He is a 
Bacchus worshiper, unashamed, and our 
squeamishness about liquor strikes him 
as either hypocrisy or prudery. He 
thinks, too, that without stimulant he 
can not stand up to the grueling work of 
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mill and mine. A steel-worker, when be- 
sought to give up drink, replied, *No 
beer, no whisky, me no work.* Hence an 
incredible amount of his wages goes to 
line the till of the saloonkeeper. In the 
steel town of 30,000 population $60,000 
are left with the saloonkeeper the Sat- 
urday and Sunday after pay day. The 
Saturday brewery wagon makes the 
rounds, and on a pleasant Sunday one 
sees in the yard of each boarding house 
a knot of broad-shouldered, big-faced 
men about a keg of liquor comfort. . . . 

"The Slavic thirst multiplying saloons 
up to one for every 26 families, is com- 
municated to Americans, and results in 
an increase of liquor crimes. 

"The Magyars are a wine-drinking 
people and the immigrants come from 
the farms and know nothing of the cor- 
rosion of cities. Being . high-spirited, 
however they want to become Ameri- 
cans quickly, with the result that they 
acquire our vices before they acquire our 
virtues. In the mill towns they learn to 
guzzle beer, carouse and leave their 
earnings with caterers to appetite. . . . 

"A visiting nurse who has worked for 
seven years in the stockyards district of 
Chicago reports that of late the drinking 
habit is taking hold of foreign women at 
an alarming rate. In the saloons there, 
the dignified stein has given way to the 
beer pail. In the range towns of Min- 
nesota there are 356 saloons, of which 81 
are run by native-born, the rest chiefly 
by immigrants. Into a Pennsylvania 
coal town of 1,800 people, mostly for- 
eign-born, are shipped each week a car- 
load of beer and a barrel of whisky. 
Where the new foreign-born are nu- 
merous, men, women and children fre- 
quent the saloons as freely as the men.*' 

The third influence whichj tends to 
enlarge the drinking habit that the im- 
migrant may have had in his own country 
is the greater amount of money he has 
here to spend. With this in his pocket he 
is able to satisfy his ambition to show his 
ability to keep pace with the "American" 
customs into which he is thrown. If he 
could be surrounded at once with Ameri- 
cans of the better class, among whom the 
use of alcohol is so little in evidence, he 
would doubtless be proud to follow their 
example; but the track is laid long be- 
fore his arrival to carr}^ him and keep 
him as long as possible under the influ- 



ence of those who derive personal profit 
from his ability to buy drink. When he 
has been here long enough to understand 
how he is being worked, if he does not 
return to Europe before that time, his 
place is taken by new arrivals. 

The question "Who drinks it all?" has 
been recently asked in an article in the 
Philadelphia Record, the burden of which 
is that all of our eflforts to stem the drink 
tide in this country are unavailing. In- 
vestigations will not reveal who drinks it 
all until we have statistics showing con- 
sumption of liquor by states ; but compe- 
tent inquiry would undoubtedly show 
that the amount of liquor shipped into 
the regions of our "foreignized indus- 
tries" furnishes a much larger per capita 
consumption rate than that of popula- 
tions which have had the benefit of 
our years of anti-alcohol education and 
legislation. 



. TEMPERANCE WORK BY THE 
JAPANESE 

THE Japanese Temperance Society 
has several branches in California 
with 480 members. The parent 
society in Japan has many thousands of 
members; 8,000 copies of its publication 
Kuni No Hikari (Light of our Land) are 
issued monthly. The San Franacisco Japan- 
ese Temperance Society recently sent for 
1,200 copies in one subscription. The 
monthly is attractive in appearance even 
to one unacquainted with the Japanese 
language and has some clever cartoons 
and illustrations on the results of drink, 
intelligible to anyone. 

The industrial sobriety movement has 
struck root among the Japanese. The 
Okura Paper Store in Tokyo is one of 
the leading stores of the kind in the city, 
with branch stores in Osaka and other 
important cities in Japan and China. 

At the annual conference of the man- 
agers last year, according to Kuni No 
Hikari, it was agreed that henceforth 
temperance should be observed by all in 
the concern and that total abstinence 
should be a strict condition for every 
employee. 

We may each in our respective lines of 
social work, without fear of excessive 
momentum, sound the signal, "Full speed 
abend." — Homer Folks. 
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The Drink Curve and the Immigration Curve 

By the Editor 

THE diagram on this page illustrates gration fell off slightly, the drink-rate 

the rise and fall in (i) the per continued to increase until the follow- 

capita consumption of alcoholic ing year, showing, perhaps, the result of 

liquors (solid line) and (2) in immigra- heavy immigration during the preceding 

tion (dotted line) beginning with 1870 five years (1899-1903) during which 2,- 

and ending with June 30, 1914. 753»995 foreign-born came to America. 



Doited line represents the yearly immigration. 

Solid line represents the yearly per capita consumption of alcoholic liquors. 

In the great majority of cases the two In other words, the impetus given to 
curves show a tendency to rise and fall drink consumption by the immigration 
simultaneously, though not always to the was too great to be overcome at once 
same degree. If the change is not simul- by a slight falling off in the number of 
taneous, a corresponding change usually immigrants. But this immigration de- 
occurs in the following year in the drink cline in 1904 was followed in 1905 by a 
curve. slight fall in the drink consumption, and 

For example, in 1904, although immi- both rates increased again with the re- 
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turning tide of immigration in 1906 and 
1907. 

For the nine years beginning with 
1906 and ending with June 30, 1914, the 
drink rate has hung around 22 gallons 
per capita, never going above 22.79 8^1' 
Ions (191 1). The average for the period 
has been 22.19 gallons. 

During these nine years there have 
been two distinct crests in the immig^- 
tion curve. 

The drink curve shows its usual ten- 
dency to rise and fall with the immigra- 
tion curve, but its variations are rela- 
tively slight 

We know that the "new immigration" 
is composed of an almost universally 
drinking population, much of it heavy 
drinking as shown by articles in this 
Journal. 9,095,441 of these people 
have come to us in these nine years, yet, 



in spite of this, the per capita drink con- 
sumption has been nearly stationary. 
This seems to indicate rather clearly that 
the older American population must have 
become more abstemious, that the anti- 
alcohol movement in the United States 
is producing results in reducing liquor 
consumption among those who have 
been here long enough to be affected by 
education against alcohol, by the eco- 
nomic demands for sobriety, and by laws 
which remove temptation to drink. 

This confirms the popular impression 
that, on the whole, sobriety is on the in- 
crease. 

Thus the total amount of liquor still 
consumed is not to be considered evi- 
dence that the American temperance 
movement has failed, but rather that it 
is complicated and its results obscured 
by a constant influx of new drinkers. 



Providential Reinforcement for Storming the Saloon Stronghold 

By Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph. D., Washington, D. C. 

Supt. International Reform Bureau 



THE warring nations of Europe have 
suddenly become unconscious al- 
lies of the prohibition movement 
in the United States, and are furnishing 
powerful reinforcements at the very 
point where our battle line is weakest, and 
our enemy strongest — in the foreign in- 
dustrial centers of our big cities. Colonies 
of Slavs and Germans and other foreign- 
ers who never attend a temperance meet- 
ing or read a temperance paper or docu- 
ment are reading of the anti-alcohol move- 
ments in all the warring nations of Eu- 
rope, the one supreme message of which 
is that alcohol is the enemy of industrial 
efficiency, and so the enemy not only of 
the employer whose workmen are slowed 
up by drink, but also of the employee, 
who sees that he is likely to have to 
choose between his grog and his job. 

Russia's Object Lesson to the World 

There has never been an argument for 
nation-wide and world-wide prohibition 
that could compare with the news from 
Russia, that even in the midst of war the 
deposits of savings banks are increasing, 
and even the burdens of war taxation are 
scarcely felt. 



Teaching the Foreign-Born the Facts 

The main thing is to drive home to the 
mind and conscience of all the workmen in 
the industrial centers of our great cities 
the significance of Russia's national pro- 
hibition. To do this will require the 
united efforts of all the national temper- 
ance organizations. Many of these for- 
eigners do not read English and we may 
be sure that the foreign daily papers, con- 
trolled by distilleries and brewers, will 
withhold or distort the news. The real 
facts in the case should be published in 
all foreign tongues and distributed in the 
most systematic fashion from door to door 
by tactful agents who will do their work 
as faithfully as a census taker ; or perhaps 
the methods of the Home Visitation De- 
partment of the International Sunday ' 
School Association may be invoked, and 
the religious and reform forces of a city 
may be mobilized on a particular day to 
visit every house in the city, bearing lit- 
erature in such varied tongues as may 
be necessary to enable every citizen to 
read his own language in this new Pente- 
cost of prohibition "the wonderful works 
of God," through which nations are 
learning how to save more lives by pro- 
hibition than are destroyed by even twen- 
tieth century warfare. 
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Giving or Lending Books to Leaders 

Such a campaign needs to be planned 
with as great thoroughness as Germany 
has prepared for the present war. Not 
only should approved leaflets in foreign 
tongues be given out at every door, with 
gracious words to introduce them, but 
there should be sent to all foreign-speak- 
ing preachers, most of whom are able to 
read English, such books as Ernest Gor- 
don's Anti-Alcohol Movement in Europe, 
of which a special edition ought to be 
published as cheaply as Horsley's Alco- 
hol and the Human Body, which one phil- 
anthropist gave away to number of fifty 
thousand copies at a wholesale cost of a 
shilling apiece. That book, too, should 
be included in the books thus presented, 
and Guy Hayler's Prohibition Advance in 
All Lands, and the very effective recent 
book of Cora Frances Stoddard entitled 
Handbook of Modern Facts About Alco- 
hol. 

If these books can not be given to 
every foreign-speaking preacher outright, 
there ought to be a lending system de- 
veloped by which these books could be 
passed on in a chain system or through 
some local agent who would see that they 
were transferred at regular intervals 
from one preacher to another in a great 
city. Reading rooms, as convenient as 
the motion picture shows, should be 
opened on the street where foreigners 
would be invited to read the very best 
temperance literature — an invitation 
which the foreign preachers of the com- 
munity, at least, might be expected to 
accept. Much should be made of the pro- 
hibition posters in these industrial for- 
eign neighborhoods. And, most of all, 
space should be secured, even if it has 
to be bought, in papers printed in foreign 
tongues, to insert accurate statements of 
the war news and other related matters 
as they hear upon the drink problem. 
For example, the foolishness of Great 
Britain in making exception for beer 
should be exhibited by showing the ac- 
tual damage to health and efficiency that 
is wrought by that soggy beverage. 
A Union Effort Suggested 

A campaign like this, it is manifest, 
involves large expenditures both of 
money and of labor — larger expenditures 
in both lines than ever the Anti-Saloon 
Lea^rne or the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union can either of them afford 



alone. It has been the special weakness 
of our temperance organizations that they 
have had to make their campaigns where 
they could "live off the country," to use 
a military phrase. We have not gone 
much into tthese industrial centers of 
foreigners that needed us most, simply 
because they could not pay for the bene- 
fits which they needed but did not want. 
The most feasible thing seems to be for 
these two chief organizations to form a 
joint committee and a joint fund, and in- 
vite the smaller organizations to take a 
pro rata share in contributing both work 
and money.The difficulty confronted here is 
that neither organization has any national 
surplus at all adequate for such an un- 
dertaking, but if these two organizations 
should invite other organizations to form 
with them a joint committee, including 
especially the executive leaders of the 
temperance committees of the churches, 
and they should make a budget stating 
exactly what the union committee would 
do, and what money was needed to do 
it, and invite contributions for this spe- 
cial fund, philanthropists would prob- 
ably respond if the plan was above all 
suspicion of self-seeking on the part of 
individuals or organizations co-operzft- 
ing. 

The writer has demonstrated that 
books usually sold at $1.50 or more may 
be sold in large quantities for 25 cents, 
the highest price at which a thoroughly 
national campaign of book literature can 
be prosecuted. In order to do this the 
editorial work should be done by those 
already paid a salary by some society, 
and the original cost of plates and dia- 
grams should be contributed. Then a 
book that will commend itseK to the 
most intelligent foreign-born as well as 
to natives can be put out at a very low 
price, containing, with scientific diagrams 
and colored plates, the very gist of the 
argument for total abstinence and prohi- 
bition. 

If the most telling pictures and 
points in all the books above mentioned 
were put into such a volume, with foot- 
notes indicating where the complete 
books could be had by those who desired 
to go more fully into the subject, we 
should have a weapon for our temperance 
warfare comparable with the mighty 
German howitzers and the French 75 
millimetre gun. 
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What Can Be Done for the Foreigner ? 

Rev. Ulrich F. Mueller. C. PP. S., Carthagena, Ohio 



7^HE question is not so easy to an- 
swer as might seem. Moreover, 
I do not presume to speak for 
other nationalities than the Germans. I 
draw my conclusions partly deductively 
from the general character of the Ger- 
man, partly from experiences from the 
old country. 

Above all, it would seem that we must 
have the printed word. The German is 
a great reader, as is evident from the 
many German dailies that are flourish- 
ing in this country. The reading matter 
ought to come to him through his paper, 
if possible, as well as through specially 
prepared leaflets and pamphlets. To get 
temperance matter into the German 
press is not easy, for business reasons. 
Yet 1 have no doubt that smaller items, 
very prudently worded, especially if they 
do not contain directly pleas for prohi- 
bition, can now and then be entered. 
Especially could readers enter articles 
over their signatures, which combat 
some false statements made in the 
news department (to attack editorials 
requires extreme circumspection be- 
cause the editor is naturally touchy 
where children of his mind are in ques- 
tion). Such a campaign presupposes a 
solid organization with good systematic 
management. Perhaps here, too, free 
plate matter might avail, or something 
similar to the Zeitung Correspondenz 
of the "Verein gegen Missbrauch geis- 
tiger Getranke*' in the Fatherland. 

The leaflets may, of course, be strong- 
er in anti-alcoholic sentiment, though I 
think we ought at first to be satisfied to 
work for total abstinence without ap- 
pealing for restrictive or prohibitory 
laws. At first, even the most frantic 
German abstainer shies at any infringe- 
ment upon the personal liberty of oth- 
ers. It only gradually will dawn upon 
him that moral suasion alone cannot 
remedy the evil. Such leaflets would 
best be copied directly from German 
leaflets, because the leaders in Germany 
know what can convince. 

The next step would be to provide 
lectures in their own language, and, best 
of all, to secure able and zealous men 
of their own rank and file and of all 
shades of philosophic thought : Socialists 



and conservatives. Catholics, Luth- 
erans, etc. They, too, would have to 
proceed cautiously, at first inveighing 
only against excess and especially 
against strong drink, not saying much, 
or only hinting incidentally, that all 
drink is injurious. We must not forget 
that the evolution of the American Tem- 
perance movement went through three 
stages: i — Abstinence from whisky and 
moderation in other drinks; 2 — Personal 
total abstinence through moral suasion ; 
3 — Advance toward legal restriction and 
gradually toward almost total prohibi- 
tion. In Europe, too, the start was: i — 
Against abuse; 2 — Elimination of all 
strong drink; 3 — Present stage: person- 
al total abstinence. Voices for prohibi- 
tion, local or national, are as yet few and 
far between. The evolution of the for- 
eigner among us may be accelerated, 
but it cannot be passed over ; from drink 
to prohibition the step is too wide, and 
but few, if any, can be induced to take 
it. 

In the propaganda the children and 
young people should receive the most 
attention. Through them the move- 
ment reaches the parents, as experience 
in the fatherland amply proves. They, 
too, can easiest be induced to abstinence. 
Last but not least, -nay, even of para- 
mount importance, is the formation of 
societies. The German is essentially a 
social animal, more so than any other 
nationality. Organization is the magic 
word. 

But such an organization must differ 
from our American type. It must pro- 
vide much entertainment along with in- 
struction, balls and declamation even- 
ings, card parties, etc. Of course the in- 
tellectual element should not be missing. 
Lectures and discussions, scientific ex- 
hibits, etc., must be amply provided for. 
But, in all these, the conclusions must 
not so much be driven home as be left 
to the hearers. If the premises have 
been chosen well, the right conclusion 
will gradually dawn upon the hearer. 
The German is a thinker. He wants to 
to think it out for himself. 

The organization to comprise three 
classes of membership: i. Total ab- 
stainers; 2. Abstainers from the 
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stronger drinks; 3. Friends, who sup- 
port the society by funds, without tak- 
ing the pledge, though they must be 
known as extremely sober men. The 
more influential the latter, the better. 

There should be a weekly, or at least 
a monthly paper. The best articles of 
this could be produced as leaflets after- 
wards for further distribution. 

Of course, if priests and ministers can 
be gained for the movement, it were 
best even though they were not at first 
abstainers. The societies ought to be or- 
ganized, if possible, along the denomina- 
tional lines. Here applies Moltke's fa- 
mous dictum: "March separately, strike 
unitedly." The reason for this I need 
not explain. Experience in Germany 
sufficiently proves this to be correct. 
Such as do not want to join a religious 
society might be united into neutral so- 
cieties, or social abstainers, or German 
Good Templar lodges. 
* 

How We Started Temperance 

Work Among the Polish 

Womien 

By Mary F. Seymour 

President of Scranton Central Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union 

FOR many months, our Scranton 
Women's Christian Temperance 
Union had been desiring to reach 
the Polish population on the South Side 
of our city. At last I started out to make 
a beginning, my only clue being the 
name of a Polish woman in one of the 
large department stores. 

She gave me the address of a woman 
said to be active in religious work. I 
did not find her at home that day, but 
had some conversation with an English- 
speaking Polish neighbor, from whom 
I obtained the address of the bishop, who 
has charge not only of this local church, 
but also of the forty National Polish 
Churches in the Eastern and Middle 
Western states. I confess I had a lit- 
tle trepidation in venturing to call on 
such an august personage, and this was 
not relieved when he opened the door of 
the handsome rectory in person, dressed 
in his long robe and crimson clerical 
cap. 

He asked me with rather cold dignity 
and reserve what I wanted. I replied in 
the free and easy American way. "I 
would like to talk with you a few mo- 



ments on the subject of temperance." 

His reserve passed away. He cordially 
invited me in, and I entered into a free 
conversation with him, telling him we 
wished to form a Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union among his women. 
Before I had finished, he asked me to 
meet the women on Sunday afternoon 
two weeks from that time. A little later 
I called on some of the women and gave 
out some literature and tried to create 
an interest in the work. On the given 
day, two of us met fifteen women at 
Strauss Hall. We explained the need of 
temperance work, and won their confi- 
dence, and found that some used liquor 
in their homes as a beverage or for medi- 
cine and were not ready to sign the 
pledge, but we succeeding in getting five 
signers. One woman was very eager 
about it and was the first to sign, and 
then raised her hand and asked, **May 
my man sign, too?" 

I must not take time to tell all the 
events before we met final success, al- 
though all are of interest. I spent four- 
teen hours in all in the calls I made. 

One Sunday I went alone and spoke 
to fifty Polish women, but could not 
complete the organization. At last two of 
us called again on the bishop and inform- 
ed him more in detail about the work. He 
was very cordial and talked freely with 
us, and said, "You will come again May 
9 and meet the women. I will be there 
and we will form a union." That Sab- 
bath afternoon ten of us went over and met 
about thirty women in the basement of 
the Polish church. After an address by 
our county president and a short talk 
by a prohibition brother, the bishop gave 
a dramatic talk in Polish, and at the 
close officers were elected. Thirteen 
came forward and signed the pledge, and 
five paid their dues. Our county presi- 
dent pinned the badges on the three of- 
ficers and the union was fairly launch- 
ed. 

We have many plans for the future, 
for example, to provide a speaker or 
teacher for their regular meetings for 
some time to come, to call upon them 
and to know them as our sisters, to help 
them form a "Loyal Temperance Le- 
gion" among their young people, and 
many other forms of activity. We plan 
for a picnic in June for the Central 
Women's Christian Temperance Union 
and the new Polish Union. 
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THE PREVENTION OF MISERY AND 
DEPENDENCY 

PENNSYLVANIA had 75410 persons 
■*• in its various hospitals and institu- 
tions under the charge of the State 
Board of Commissioners of Public Char- 
ities at the end of 1914. The inmates 
included the sick, the insane, the aged, 
children, miners, feeble-minded, tubercu- 
lar, blind, deaf mutes, paupers and pris- 
oners. In addition, 217,261 persons were 
cared for in state and private hospitals 
for a longer or shorter period during the 
year. 

"We are constrained to remark," says 
the report, "that legislation looking to- 
ward the prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of harmful products within our 
commonwealth might be inquired into 
with laudable results. And, on the sub- 
ject of legislation generally, that which 
is preventive in its character is most de- 
sirable, and might be profitably employ- 
ed in this instance. In nearly every class 
of institution within our charge, indis- 
putable evidence is constantly before us 
in the form of the ravages of disease and 
delinquency, due to the use of alcohol 

and drugs. 

* 

FOR PREVENTION OF DEFECTIVES 

OVER 4,000 epileptics have passed 
through the doors of the Craig Col- 
ony for Epileptics at Sonia, N. Y., since 
it was opened in 1896. Sixteen hundred 
were cared for last year. Institutions in 
thirteen other states have a capacity of 
over 5,000 patients. Of 89 patients who 
died at the colony during the year upon 
whom autopsies were performed, 22 had 
histories either of personal alcoholism 
or of an alcoholic parent, the latter be- 
ing the father, except in one instance. 
Some of the items from the histories 
suggest, though they may not prove, the 
ways in which alcohol may contribute 
either directly or indirectly to this dis- 
ease: 

"Father was intemperate periodically." 

"Father alcoholic and immoral." 

"Mother was in broken health at the 

time of the patient's conception and 

birth, due to worry and abuse at the 



hands of the alcoholic father." 

"The onset of epilepsy occured at 21 
years of age, due to excess in alcohol and 
venery." 

"Epilepsy began at the age of 49, with 
alcohol as the assigned cause." 

"The patient, an alcoholic, was said to 
have been struck on the head with a 
beer glass in early adult life, and to have 
had epileptic seizures two years later." 

The medical superintendent. Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Shanahan, in the twenty-first an- 
nual report of Craig Colony, joins offi- 
cers of other medical and social institu- 
tions in pointing out the saving that 
could be made by reducing the use of al- 
cohol : 

"If more attention were paid to the 
proper bringing up of children, and the 
doing away with certain conditions of 
living which do not permit of healthy 
development; if there were a material 
lessening in the consumption of alcohol 
and in the prevalence of venereal dis- 
ease, with the segregation of known de- 
fectives whose families can not properly 
care for them, there would, without 
doubt, ultimately result a marked dim- 
inution in the number of offenders in 
our midst who are sentenced to penal 
and reformatory institutions for infrac- 
tions of our laws." 

Again, in an address on feeble-minded- 
ness before the New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections in 
1913, Dr. Shanahan remarked, after ob- 
serving that many students of the sub- 
ject believe that many alcoholics are 
such because they are feeble-minded, and 
that it also "seems reasonable to believe 
that alcohol can and does so damage the 
individual as not only to affect him but 
his posterity." Without saying so in so 
many words, he intimates that New 
York has done less than many other 
state3 toward limiting the effects of al- 
cohol : 

"The problem of the state controlling 
the sale and use of alcoholic beverages 
is one which has met with much active 
work toward the solution by the ma- 
jority of the states. New York state has 
a few districts in which there is no li- 
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cense, but, beyond this, it has not at- 
tempted to restrict the use of this article 
as has been done in so many other 

states." 

* 

WHAT A HOUSING INVESTIGATOR 
FOUND 

'T^HE contrast between the occupants 
•*• of the houses in the tenements and 
the alleys was marked. It was impossi- 
ble to observe these gregarious, light- 
hearted, shiftless, irresponsible alley- 
dwellers [largely negroes] without won- 
dering to what extent their failings are 
the result of their surroundings, and 
to what extent the inhabitants, in turn, 
react for evil upon their environment. 
There is abundant evidence of failings 
more serious than improvidence and ir- 
responsibility. From morning until 
midnight the beer-can circulates with 
a regularity that is almost monotonous. 
It forms the attractive center of every 
neighborly group, though its unstinted 
flow is apt to result in the sudden and 
violent breaking up of the group which 
collected to enjoy it. Then, as one wom- 
an said, "Yo' goes down to co't, and yo' 
pays yuh fine like a lady," without, of 
course, in any way impairing the social 
status of the combatants. — From a Study 
of Housing Conditions, Baltimore. 1907. 
* 

WHAT WORRIES THE BOSS 

^I17H ETHER drinking is the cause of 
^^ more accidents thai^ all else or 
not, the overseer of industrial production 
is sure of one thing, and that is this: 
Drinking causes the majority of bosses 
or supervisors more anxiety, worry and 
often an exasperating perplexity to pre- 
vent accidents, or keep their works run- 
ning, than — many times more — all other 
difficulties and troubles that are possible 
of compilation in any day's record. — 
Thomas D. West in Accidents, Their 
Causes and Remedies. 

WHAT INCREASES ALCOHOLIC 
INSANITY 

FOREIGN-born whites in 1910 con- 
stituted in the United States six- 
teen per cent of the white population, 
but they furnished 32 per cent of the 
alcoholic insanity. 

Foreign-born whites and those of en- 
tireljr foreign parentage or having one 
foreign-bom parent formed 39 per cent 



of the population, but furnished 56 per 
cent of the alcoholic insanity. 

WHAT THE GERMAN PEOPLE ARE 
BEING TOLD BY THEIR LEADERS 

Intemperance tends not only to weak- 
en body and mind, but to undermine the 
sense of duty and honor, regard for par- 
ents, and authority, love for King and 
country. Without these virtues a man 
can never be a soldier. — Surgeon-General 
RudeloflF. 

There is nothing to be said in favor 
of alcohol in the treatment of infectious 
diseases. It has no place whatever either 
in acute or chronic infectious diseases or 
to lower the fever or to kill the germs. — 
Dr. Ewald, University of Berlin. 
• If alcoholic intemperance could be 
stopped, if the countless crimes and dis- 
eases for which it is responsible could 
thus be essentially diminished, and, if 
the wasted millions spent for it could be 
put to rational use, then the German 
people, by virtue of their otherwise ex- 
cellent characteristics, would reach in- 
comparable excellence. — Minister von 
der Recke. 

Thkrk ai)pears to be no question but 
that the use of alcohol essentially low- 
ers efficiency and power of resistance. 
In these serious times, we need the full 
strength of every soldier. Whatever 
tends to diminish this injures the inter- 
ests 'of the nation and sins against the 
fatherland, to which now, more than 
ever, all our strength belongs. — General 

von Bissing. 

♦ 

TEMPERANCE WORK AMONG THE 
ALIENS 

{Continued from page 209) 
active agents of redemption without 
greatly desiring that these and all the 
soldiers of salvation might get the vision 
of the aliens, also, as the subjects of re- 
demption. 

They are now the prey of the enemy. 
But they and their children caught the 
vision of redemption from across the 
seas. They are now living within the 
reach of it. Conditions from which they 
fled surround them still and worse evils 
beset them. 

May not we with quickened love and 
devotion bring our best to them and use 
every means we have to welcome them 
into a share of our glorious citizenship. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE 

The advantage of self-control does 
not release one from the duty of in- 
fluencing by example those whom absti- 
nence alone can save. Let us not for- 
get the power of example. Most men do 
not ask for reasons. The example of in- 
fluential people goes a thousand times 
further than all good reasons and exhor- 
tation. It is the duty of the educated 
dominant classes, before all things, to 
set an example. Whoever by his ex- 
ample leads others to drink moderately 
thus pushes a part of them over to im- 
moderation. He starts the stone rolling; 
it is not in his power to stop it. — Prof. 
G. von Bunge, University of Basle. 

What example has produced can in 
turn be done away with by example. 
But this example must come from above, 
from those who are, as it were, the salt 
of the earth. For the student world 
there is a peculiarly pressing duty to do 
away with the remnants of mediaeval 
barbarism that still disfigures your cus- 
toms — university drinking. — Dr. E. 
Kraepeiin, University of Munich. 

I HAVE spoken of the reason [for per- 
sonal abstinence] based upon physical 
welfare and also of the reason based up- 
on the obligation that rests upon a man 
to make a wise use of his money, but 
there is a third reason which, to my mind, 
cannot fail to impress the man who is 
guided by his conscience, namely, the 
use to which man should make of his ex- 
ample. Even if a man were sure that the 
moderate use of liquor would be of no 
physical injury to him and would involve 
no danger of excess; even if he felt that 
he had money to spare for drinking, still, 
in view of the awful consequences of in- 
dulgence in liquor, can he afford to grati- 
fy himself at the expense of those who, 
weaker in resisting power, may be led 
astray by his example f 

A man cannot advise others not to 
drink when he himself drinks. Indul- 
gence compels silence on the subject. If 
a man does not drink much — if he has 
not formed the habit of drinking — it can 
be but -a little sacrifice to give up drink- 
ing entirely, and thus make his example 
helpful to those about him; if he drinks 
so much and the appetite for liquor is so 
strong that it would be a great sacrifice 
to stop, then he ought to stop on his 
own account. 



The great Apostle Paul declared that 
he would eat no meat if meat made his 
brother to offend. It was not because 
Paul did not like meat, but because he 
loved his brother more than he loved 
meat. Is it asking too much for any 
human being to ask that he consider the 
influence of his example upon those 
about him, especially upon those who 
look to him for counsel? — Secretary of 
State Wm. J. Bryan. 
♦ 

To PROMOTE personal abstinence the 
National Abstainers' Union has been 
formed. The simple pledge, "The un- 
dersigned promises, God helping, never 
to use intoxicating liquor as a beverage." 
There are no fees, dues or obligations 
other than the faithful observance of this 
pledge, which can be signed, "without 
respect to party, creed, nationality, age, 
sex, occupation or other condition." At 
a meeting in Philadelphia i2,ooo* men 
signed this pledge. Copies of the pledge, 
of Mr. Bryan's address, and additional 
information may be had from the Gen- 
eral Secretary, Charles Scanlon, Nation- 
al Abstainers* Union, First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
♦ 

IDEALS AS AN END IN EDUCATION 

Instruction is the least part of educa- 
tion. You may, indeed, protect a great 
many people by telling them the dangers 
of certain courses of conduct, but if you 
can do nothing more than excite the 
physical fears by giving medical instruc- 
tion, you have done nothing indeed, and 
sometimes harm; but you have not ac- 
complished your full purpose, even as 
medical men, until you have gone further 
than instruction. Education means vast- 
ly more than that. It means the shaping 
of ideals, a play upon the feelings, such 
a kind of education as will make the boy 
chivalrous, knightly and regard the in- 
terests of every daughter of Adam as the 
interests of his own sister, even if that 
daughter is a prostitute herself; a boy 
who will respect the ideal of womanhood 
even in those we call fallen and outcast; 
who will be such a boy, such a lad, such 
a young man, that when he comes to be 
a man he will be ashamed of himself if 
he even hints at the argument that it is 
necessary in order to protect wife, sister 
or daughter from these evils to have a 
class of prostitutes. — Prof. C, H. Hen- 
derson. 
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Fiicts and Lessons 

SEVERAL things appear clearly in 
in the discussion of drink as it is 
related to the new-comers among 
us in the United States whom, for lack 
of a better term, we call "foreigners" or 
"aliens." 

It may be understood clearly that in 
presenting these facts, no reflection is 
made upon the new-comers and their 
drink habit. It is rather a study of the 
actual- conditions with a view of ascer- 
taining exactly what they are, what they 
portend, where the responsibility lies, 
and what can be done to remedy them. 

It is evident that our rate of consump- 
tion of drink in the United States is kept 
high by this constant influx of new drink- 
ers who come fast or faster than we can 
secure sobriety in the people already 
here. 

This flood of new drinkers keeps up 
the demand for alcoholic beverages and 
by so much encourages the commercial 
end of the liquor problem. 

This same commercialism fosters the 
drink habit among the immigrants 
through social ties. 

The homes and local and economic 
surroundings into which the immigrant 
is allowed to drift by a careless Ameri- 
can public foster the alcohol habit. 

With a higher wage in America he is 
tempted to spend more money for drink 
than he was able to spend in his old Eu- 
ropean home. Lacking provision for 
other proper recreation, he tends to seek 
it more and more in drink. Vandervelde 
has shown that the first temporary rise 
in wages is liable to thus increase the 
drink consumption unless the workmen 



have opportunity for cultivating other 
ideals. 

The drinking immigrant is throwing a 
disproportionate amount of burden of 
alcoholic insanity upon our institutions 
for the treatment of insane, and, presum- 
ably, also, of the insanity to which alco- 
hol is a contributing factor. Thus our 
burden of the mentally unstable is being 
increased. 

Mr. McKee's article shows how the 
farmers and other citizens have had to 
care for alien poverty which still had 
money to support the saloon. 

It is evident that certain things must 
be done at once if we are to save these 
new-comers to their best selves and our 
American civic, physical, mental and 
moral welfare from the degrading influ- 
ence which the alcohol habit and the sa- 
loon are having upon these fellow cit- 
izens. 

Insanitary homes and surroundings 
must not be tolerated. 

The immigrant must be protected 
against the extortions of overwork which 
leave him in a state of exhaustion that 
seeks relief in drink. 

In self-defense, if no other reason., 
the Americans already here should pro- 
tect the immigrants against the saloon 
influence which draws him here and 
holds him as in a vise when he gets here. 
Opportunities for suitable recreation 
should be provided. 

For the immigrant's child in the public 
school there must be thorough and 
careful temperance instruction. 

The employer, through posters, pay- 
envelope leaflets, through requirements 
of sobriety can perhaps most quickly of 
all influences help the immigrant to see 
that drink is a handicap to him and to his 
children. 

Suitable literature about alcoholic 
drinks must be prepared and placed in 
the hands of the racial leaders of these 
people, priests, etc., and widely dissemi- 
nated among the people themselves. 

Every community must organize this 
work locally if it is ever to be done ade- 
quately. The problem is already too 
great for any one or two national organi- 
zations to handle at a distance. They 
can prepare the material, but this task of 
reaching our new citizens and winning 
them to sobriety resolves itself into a 
hand-to-hand task. 
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The pastors of American churches 
need to "get next" to the pastors of the 
foreign churches. Every city or town 
having a group of immigrants ought to 
have a definite plan for becoming ac- 
quainted with them, for acquainting 
them with what is best in American life 
and with the reasons why sobriety is an 
ideal of the best Americanism and how 
drink will handicap the new-comer. 

We have neglected this work, except 
in spots, too long. The situation calls 
for systematic organization, planning 
and activity if the drinking immigrant is 
to cease being a reproach and a menace 
to the American temperance movement. 
♦ 

The Babies ' Death-Rate 

A REDUCTION of the city's baby 
death-rate from 133 deaths per 
100 births, the average for the 
years 1906-1910, to 103 in 1914 is a record 
of which the Boston Milk and Baby 
Hygiene Association may well be proud, 
though, like all betterment organizations, 
it sees how much more could be done 
with with adequate resources. From 
holding seventh place in the infant mor- 
tality rates of the ten largest cities in the 
United States, Boston's rate is now tied 
with that of St. Louis as next to the low- 
est. The report comments : 

**Yet these rates seem large when com- 
pared with many other countries, such as 
Norway and Sweden, which have 72 
deaths of babies under one year per 1,000 
births; and New Zealand, with 51 per 
1,000. It shows that only a beginning 
has been made to save the lives of babies 
now who die from preventable diseases." 

It may not be out of place to note that 
Norway, Sweden and New Zealand are 
three countries having nearly the lowest 
per capita consumption of alcohol. F. 
Hahnel, of Germany, some years ago call- 
ed attention to the fact that in Norway, 
for example, before the temperance 
movement gained headway the child 
mortality during the first year of life was 
300 per thousand. Of course, other fac- 
tors have had their influences in reduc- 
ing this rate to one now lower than that 
of the leading cities of the United States, 
at the same time sections like Bavaria, 
Herr Hahnel pointed out where there is 
heavy drinking, still have an excessively 
high infant mortality rate. 

Since all observers charge alcohol in 



the home with responsibility for infant 
mortality, it seems fair to infer that the 
lower rate in the three small countries 
naitied may in part certainly be due to 
the greater sobriety, while drink in our 
cities continues to foil the eflforts of child 
savers in securing the best results. 



MoMlizing the Food Supply 

'T^ HE question of Germany's ability to 
-■• feed herself without drawing on 
outside sources of supply is the subject 
of an article in Internationale Monatsschrift, 
etc. (Nov.-Dec., 1914), by Prof. Max 
Gruber, of the Royal Hygienic Institute 
of Munich, which has also a bearing on 
the argument being hotly urged by liquor 
manufacturers, especially beer-makers, 
that these drinks are useful as foods. 
Professor Gruber concludes that, at the 
present rate of consumption in Ger- 
many, there is a deficit of fuel food sub- 
stances, but that this could be remedied 
by a proper adjustment. 

Thus, in the year 1912, the barky used 
in the production of beer represented 
4,360,000,000 heat units, but the beer in- 
to which it was made (6,889 million dou- 
l)le zentners) would furnish only 3,240,- 
000,000 calories, that is, about 1,120,000,- 
000* calories less than the barley. It is 
true, the barley might not have been 
totally used up ; there might have been a 
residue of 10 per cent which was uncon- 
sumed. But, even then, there would be 
a loss of 68,00,000 calories. And this is 
allowing a fuel value for alcohol, which 
is only a poisonous substitute. 

In the production of spirits, there is a 
still worse loss of food material. In 191 2, 
2,730,000 tons of potatoes were made up 
into whisky, about 5 per cent of the total 
year's production. This made 3,007,000 
hekoliters of alcohol, which would fur- 
nish 1,688,000 calories, but the potatoes 
used in producing it would have furnish- 
ed 2,602,000,000, calories a loss that would 
amount to 915,000,000 heat units. 

The grain made up into spirits repre- 
sented a further loss of 887,000,000 cal- 
ories. Leaving out the loss from 631 
tons of fruit, the professor finds a waste 
of 2,482,000,000 calories from the na- 
tional dietary for the year 1912-1913 on 
account of the use of food material in 
the manufacture of alcohiHT 
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MewTClg^l On "problems of ^oul^ 



THE INDIVIDUAL DELINQUENT 

TJ" IT-OR-MISS methods of dealing 
■■■^ with adults or youth of un-social 
tendencies must eventually become a 
thing of the past when due consideration 
is given to all the factors involved. With- 
out in the least minimizing the importance 
of individual responsibility, it becomes evi- 
dent, as Dr. William Healy points out in 
his new work on The Individual Delin- 
quent, that every person is partly his an- 
cestors, partly the result of the condi- 
tions under which he develops physically 
and mentally, and partly the effects of his 
own reaction to his environment and to 
his own bodily and mental activity. The 
results of the study of the group of i,ooo 
repeated offenders presented by Dr. 
Healy is both interesting and deeply sug- 
gestive not only for those who have to 
do with youthful offenders who come 
within the processes of the law, but 
also for parents and teachers who have 
difficult children to deal with, since it 
necessarily indicates the necessity of 
more than superficial study of them in 
properly handling them. 

The importance of close attention *to 
youthful characteristics appears in the 
fact that practically all criminals begin in 
childhood or early youth. Of the inheri- 
tance of actual criminalistic tendencies 
little evidence was found. 

Out of the i,ooo cases studied, distinct 
alcoholism appeared in the parents of 31 1 
cases. Moderate drinking was not count- 
ed -at all. ''This proportion of 31 per 
cent more than obtains through all the 
series of 152 cases with criminalism in 
the family. In 86 out of the total of 152, 
i. e., in 56 per cent, parents were alco- 
holics." 

Alcohol and Defective Inheritance 

Nevertheless, while the author agrees 
with others that "many drunkards are 
such because they are already defective 
individuals," he adds the necessary link 
in the vicious circle of inheritance in say- 
ing that "the general bearing of the find- 
ings so far unquestionably is that alco- 
hol may be in many instances a directly 



determining influence upon the germ cells 
and so fairly be regarded as a cause of 
defective inheritance." 

"One may assert the probable correct- 
ness of the view of those who hold that 
an undue amount of alcohol in the circu- 
lation of either parent at the time of pro- 
creation may be a cause of degeneracy of 
the offspring." 

Further contributions of alcohol to de- 
linquency are found in ante-natal condi- 
tions when alcohol is taken by the moth- 
er; occasionally, in about 2.7 per cent 
of the cases, the young offenders were 
themselves users of alcohol, but many 
chances for defective development are 
found in the household of drinking peo- 
ple who afford their children a bad en- 
vironment. . . . 

The Drinking Home as a Cause of 
Delinquency 

"Considering the general question of 
alcohol in the environment we have one 
of the most striking causative factors of 
delinquency. We readily obtained the 
information about drunkenness in at 
least one parent in 21 per cent of our 
1. 000 cases and in 50 per cent of the 
cases where there was other criminalism 
in the family. It must be understood that 
this means drunkenness, not merely the 
moderate drinking which so frequently 
in a household makes for irritation and 
bickering and hard feelings, sometimes 
in turn leading to delinquency on the part 
of a child. In these latter instances it 
has not been quite possible to fairly deter- 
mine the part which alcohol played, but 
it is a matter of general knowledge that 
in some individuals alcohol incites a 
quarrelsome disposition. . . . 

"It should hardly be necessary to 
enumerate the different features of a de- 
fective environment which may be caused 
by alcoholism of the parent. The main 
defects are : Poverty, lack of control, neg- 
lect of proper nourishment, clothing or 
other conditions for children ; crowded 
housing, with all its miserable physical 
and moral incidents; neglect of attention 
to schooling and mental and moral de- 
velopment; irrational disciplinary behav- 
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ior expressed in variations from indiffer- 
ence to great irritation about small 
things; immodest behavior and use of 
obscene language on the part of a parent 
which we have frequently found to be 
one of the main causes of a girl going 
wrong; lowered moral inhibitions, quar- 
reling and bickering and development of 
a grudge in the home. These latter con- 
ditions are not often thought of, but for 
anyone who studies individual offenders 
they \stand out prominently as factors 
which decide careers of boys and girls. 
All these things and still others have to 
be reckoned with when there is alcohol- 
ism of a parent. . . . 

Alcohol as a Precipitant of Delinquency 

*'We could give instances of young 
men who have considerable industrial 
capacity, even though not quite up to nor- 
mal in general intelligence tests, who 
could very probably maintain themselves 
in society if it were not for the tempta- 
tions and results of alcoholic drinking. 
Particularly have we noted the disas- 
trous combination of epilepsy and drink- 
ing. In these cases, whether or not the 
alcohol incites more frequent attacks, 
there is a marked lowering of mental and 
moral tone. Epileptics who. but for per- 
haps a moderate amount of intoxicants, 
might maintain themselves just above 
the border line of social incapacity and 
immoral living, become vagrants, prosti- 
tutes or other social outcasts.. . . Many 
of the troublesome drinkers who cost so- 
ciety dear are primarily inferiors, suffering 
from ailments or defects of mind or body, 
and alcohol just turns the balance 
against their maintaining themselves as 
non-criminalistic citizens.*' 

The Weak Made Weaker 

The wide difference in the effects of a 
drug like alcohol when available to every- 
body in the community also appears. 

"All physicians with experience in 
these matters have known those to whom 
a glass or two of beer is sufficient to 
create a topsy-turvy world of moral 
conditions. In court, we see unfortunate- 
ly how the ugliest passions and most 
dastardly impulses, ranging from neglect 
of children to stealing and murder, have 
been aroused by the imbibition of only 
a small amount of liquor." 

Dr. Milton, J. Rosenau, in his new 



work on Preventive Medicine, and Hygiene 
also emphasizes the dire social results of 
alcoholic environment. About 12 per 
cent of all first admissions to insane hos- 
pitals he believes are to be considered 
due to insanity brought on directly by 
alcohol. "It is likely that alcohol, as a 
predisposing or an immediate cause, is 
responsible for more than a third of all 
admissions to hospitals for the in- 
sane. . . . 

"A man with a considerable degree of 
congenital mental defect is induced by 
some companion to take a few drinks of 
whisky, and he thereupon develops an 
episode of excitement which lasts several 
months. Alcohol is not the most promi- 
nent feature in such cases, perhaps, and 
yet if it is withheld, such persons might 
never develop acute mental symp- 
toms. ... , 

"The idea is spreading among 
psychiatrists that, in a world of drinkers, 
the alcoholic is an abnormal type. This 
does not in any way lessen the import- 
ance of alcohol as a cause of mental dis- 
ease, but it shows the great necessity of 
throwing special safeguards about un- 
stable persons in whom intemperance 
may lead to such disastrous results." 

All this raises once more an important 

consideration as to the reasonableness of 

permitting the sale of alcohol if it is to 

add to the seriousness of race defects. 
* 

COMMERCIALIZED PROSTITUTION 

'T^HE connection betwen liquor selling 
-■■ and vice is strongly brought out in a 
new report of the Rockefeller Bureau 
of Social Hygiene written by the Director 
of the Chicago Vice Commission, Mr. 
Kneeland, under the title, Commercialized 
Prostitution. Among the evidenced record- 
ed on its pages are the following: 

"The sale of wine and beer plays an 
important part in the prosperity of the 
'parlor house.' Deprived of this adjunct, 
business falls off to an alarming extent. 
There is no difference of opinion among 
owner and madames as to the importance 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors." In 
some places a small bottle of wine is 
sold for five dollars. . . . 

"Alcohol is needed to keep the inmates 
to their tasks; but even more essential 
from the business standpoint are the 
drugs." 

"Disorderly saloons" are defined as 
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places "where indecent acts occur, where 
indecent language is used publicly, 
where there is open solicitation for im- 
moral purposes." 

The managers of these establishments 
are sometimes sober and industrious 
men. They have been selected by the 
brewers^ to open saloons because of 
their personal qualities ; for they are hail 
fellows, well-met, '*good mixers/' who 
make and hold friends. But these 
qualities do not always go hand in hand 
with business sagacity. The *'good 
mixer" soon finds himself in debt to 
the brewer who sets himself up in busi- 
ness. The iron-clad mortgage which the 
brewer holds on the fixtures hangs over 
the saloonkeeper like a menacing hand. 
He finds that he cannot make any 
money in the ordinary business of sell- 
ing liquor over the bar; sales are in- 
creased if women of the street are encour- 
aged to use the rear room as a **hang- 
out," where they can enter unescorted to 
meet men. 

The pressure is passed along in some 
saloons by putting out the women who 
do not succeed in inducing their custom- 
ers to buy liberally of the expensive 
drmks. **A girl must order fancy drinks 
here when she is treated," one of the girls 
told the investigator ; "if she doesn't the 
manager orders her out and won't let her 
come in again." 

While the book is devoted to exposing 
the business of prostitution, these side 
lights show how the business helps and is 
helped by the liquor business. 
* 

SAFEGUARDS FOR THE CITY YOUTH 

CHICAGO is fortunate in having a 
band of men and women in The 
Juvenile Protective Association 
who have interested themselves in con- 
dition under which thousands of the 
young people of the city toil and unjust- 
ly and unnecessarily suflfer. The exten- 
sive investigations made by this associa- 
tion, now published under the title, 
Safeguards for the City Youth, are such a 
revelation of the results of indifference to 
the needs of young people on the part of 
the public, and of injustice to the inno- 
cent and helpless on the part of indiffer- 
ent officials and unscrupulous money-get- 
ters, that they cannot fail of securing 
soon the public action necessary for the 
needed legal correction. Private or- 



ganizations cannot secure these safe- 
guards for lack of the necessary author- 
ity. They must be legally provided and 
must include protection in industry as 
well as in recreation ; protection for the 
delinquent as well as for the dependent; 
protection against illegal discrimination 
and selfish exploitation. 

The pages of the book are filled with 
individual instances, strongly appealing 
to the sympathies, illustrating the need of 
legal safeguards against conditions that 
lead to the moral loss and economic waste 
of thousands of young lives. 

Among the influences against which the 
Juvenile Protective Association stands in 
knightly championship are the unscrupu- 
lous commercialized amusements, the 
cheap theaters whose pictures or plays 
suggest crime, the dance hall run in the 
interests of liquor-selling and prostitu- 
tion, the slot machines and other chance 
devices that fasten the gambling passion 
upon children even before their teens. 

The book shows how the excessive fa- 
tigue of overworked girls in department 
stores, restaurants and hotels leaves them 
an easy prey to the prowlers who tempt 
them with recreation and often with the 
food that their starved souls and bodies 
crave. It shows the injustice which 
many cases in the delinquent class re- 
ceive for lack of proper safeguards. 
Thus a country boy on his way to the 
city to look for work, out of money, walk- 
ing the last fifty miles, reached the out- 
skirts of the city, where he fell in with 
a band of boys who were burning stolen 
goods. He was arrested with them and 
held in prison three months before 
brought to trial. Another boy, under 
similar circumstances, was looking into 
a shop window when two city boys came 
up behind him, broke the glass and ran 
away, leaving the country boy to be ar- 
rested, and held in jail for weeks awaiting 
trial. Often from the spirit of adven- 
ture, without criminal intent, boys com- 
mit offenses that lead to their apprehen- 
sion. Legal provision for intelligent 
handling by proper officials would save 
most of these boys from the unjust or 
unwise jail commitments and consequent 
evil associations that educate them in 
criminality. 

The investigations showed the need of 
legal provision for the detection of men- 
tal deficiency among young women who 
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fall into the hands of the police, as well 
as the need of police matrons. Immi- 
grants are found to be a class that need 
legal protection against wrongs due to 
their ignoratice of the language. 

In securing the safeguards for the 
young which the investigations have 
shown to be needed, the Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association counts much upon the 
aid that will undoubtedly be furnished by 
the newly enfranchised women voters. 
* 

THE DRUG HABIT AS A FACTOR 
IN CRIME 

T^ HE public knows little of the many 
"■• duties developing upon its police- 
men will find considerable enlightenment 
in Police Practice and Procedure by Cor- 
nelius F. Calahane, Inspector in Charge 
of the Training School of the New York 
Police Department, as well as some light 
upon ways in which the private individ- 
ual might co-operate in securing public 
order. For the actual or would-be of- 
ficer, the book ought to be of very great 
practical assistance in intelligibly meet- 
ing the varied emergencies of his life. 
It is suggestive that most thieves are 
said to be recruited from young men 
loungers in cheap places of public resort 
like some candy stores, low saloons, pool 
rooms. Lack of parental supervision is 
responsible in some instances. Boys be- 
come careless and mischievous, stealing 
in small ways such as money or jewelry 
from drunken men. 

"The drug habit is another of the con- 
tributing causes. Starting with a sniff 
to test the novelty of it. boys soon be- 
come addicted to the cocaine habit. Such 
drugs, besides injuring health, destroy 
moral scruples, and the victims are soon 
unable physically or mentally to compete 
in the strife for honest livelihood. They 
must have the drug to satisfy their crav- 
ing and will commit any kind of a 
crime in order to get the money to pur- 
chase it. With their system charged 
with the drug they labor under false 
confidence and will undertake any crime." 
Cocaine, heroin and other cocaine de- 
rivatives have been sold and distributed 
in New York by men who buy them for 
the most part from sailors of ships ply- 
ing between New York and South Ameri- 
can ports. They are sold to cocaine 
fiends in small pill boxes or tiny bottles 
and small paper packages, generally cost- 



ing about 25 cents, called "decks" or 
"sniffs." These retailers make their 
headquarters in low saloons and small 
retail stores, where their customers call 
to make purchases. They are very tricky, 
and to prevent detection nearly always 
keep the drug hidden in some secret 
hiding place in the wall or floor or un- 
der the table. 

THE WAYWARD CHILD 

T^HE talismanic word prevention stands 
out boldly as the influence which led 
to a remarkable, thorough and practi- 
cal investigation of the influences underlying 
juvenile criminality, and as the entire 
possible and effective way of diminishing 
crimes. Such a study has been made in 
a very thorough manner by a woman 
whose relation to child welfare organiza- 
tions in various official capacities has giv- 
en her access to wide sources of informa- 
tion. As president of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, president of the Juvenile 
Court and Probation Association, collabo- 
rator in the Home Education Division of 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
and editor of the Child Welfare Maga- 
zine, Mrs. Schoff is able to draw from a 
wide field of experience. Her method of 
mvestigation has been to get directly 
from criminals the story of their lives 
and thereby the conditions that led to 
their downfall. 

From the information obtained, now 
published in The Wayward Child, she 
has found: (i) Ninety per cent of the 
children brought into the juvenile courts 
[of Pennsylvania] "were normal children 
who were bright and who possessed 
the natural ability of more favored chil- 
dren ; about 10 per cent were physically 
or mentally below normal. (2) The 
causes of juvenile delinquency can be sum- 
med up in a few words: parental ignor- 
ance concerning child nature, bad home 
conditions, community ignorance and the 
failure to provide for children's needs." 

Mrs. Schoff finds the germ of our crim- 
inality in the wayward child, not an ab- 
normal child, but one who has been 
warped by ignorant or vicious treat- 
ment or neglect, but who can be brought 
back to normal by opposite means. 

The immediate causes given by the 
prison inmates who are appealed to for 
information, "in order to Pf^p^kPfJl^r 
igi ize y g 
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boys and girls," were: No work; need 
of money; bad company; drink; brutal 
fathers; domestic troubles; bad books 
and cigarets; too much money; fast wo- 
men; gambling; boyish pranks; hunger; 
lack of home training, parental neglect; 
institution life in childhood; instruption 
in stealing by older people; cocaine and 
other drugs. 

The means of prevention indicated are 
**to give to youth the desire and pur- 
pose to be honest, to teach self-control, 
to impart pure standards of life and to 
abolish liquor." 

Among the special dangers mentioned 
are cigarets. *The victims of the cigaret 
habit are in danger of joining the ranks 
of criminals, for the habit controls them, 
and its undermining effect on character 
is known to those who have given at- 
tention to the subject." 

In classifying the crimes that fill the 
prisons, more than half are found to be 
due to violations of the commandment, 
*Thou shalt not steal." The remaining 
and more serious crimes are against the 
person, "which give the courts half of 
their business and the prisons half their 
inmates. Liquor is responsible for a large 
proportion of these crimes. Most mur- 
ders are not premeditated, but are the 
result of liquor and consequent loss of 
self-control." 
Parental Drunkenness and Wa5rwardness 

On drunkenness in the parent as a 
cause of children being on the street 
where they learn evil, the author says: 

"The number of children who are forc- 
ed to leave home because of drunken par- 
ents mounts up into thousands every 
year. These children are thrust on the 
world without friends, without love, with- 
out care. ... It is from these unloved 
children that crime receives its largest 
number of recruits. Neglected and with- 
out any touch of human affection in their 
lives, it is but natural that they become 
a menace to society." 

One whole chapter is given to "The Sa- 
loon's Part in the Downfall of Youth," 
and the doors are opened into an inferno 
that equals anything imagined by Dante. 

"One of the first steps to be taken for 
the wholesale diminution of crime must 
be wiping out of the saloon." is the bold 
shoulder-thrust at this institution. "It 
should not be permitted to continue its 
ravages under official sanction." 



The chapters of the book deal with the 
crimes that fill prisons; how homes pro- 
mote criminality ; separations of parents ; 
regulation of occupation for children ; the 
homeless, motherless child; boyish 
pranks treated as crimes make criminals ; 
truancy; the saloon's part in the down- 
fall of youth; the state's method in the 
treatment of crime; reform schools as 
a part of the penal system ; the place and 
work of the juvenile court; probation 
that will save wayward children ; a chil- 
dren's charter for the United States. 

This volume is one of the "Childhood 
and Youth Series," edited by Prof. M. V. 
O'Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who says in the preface that the book will 
not only appeal to those charged with the 
immediate care and education of the 
young, but it will also be of service to 
theoretical students, because it will fur- 
nish a body of interesting and accurate 
material illustrating the results on juve- 
nile conduct of all the dominant forces 
in modern city, village and country life. 
* 

THE INDIVIDUAL DELINQUENT. By 
William Healy, M.D., Boston, Mass. Little, 
Brown Co. $5.00. 

COMMERCIALIZED PROSTITUTION. 
By George J. Knccland, New York. The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.30. 

SAFEGUARDS FOR THE CITY YOUTH. 
By Louise dc Kovcn Brown, New York. The 
iMacMillan Co. $1.50. . 

POLICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE 
By Cornelius F. Calahane, New York. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 242 pp., $1.50 net. 

THE WAYWARD CHILD. By Hannah 
Kent Schoff, Indianapolis. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.00 

The foregoiriff books may be obtained at the (^1 \ 
Corner Book Store, IJromfield St., Hoston, Mas:;. 

* 

PEACE MATERIAL 

The American League to Limit 
Armaments, 43 Cedar street, New York 
city, offers to send gratis to school sup- 
erintendents, principals and teachers its 
printed matter specially prepared for de- 
bating upon the increase of America's 
military forces. Other material useful 
in the preparation of essays and orations 
on this subject is also offered by the 
same organization without charg^e. 

The May number of Normal Instruc- 
tor and Primary Plans (Danville, N, Y.) 
is filled with helpful suggestions for 
Peace exercises for the public schools. 
For older students see The Fight For 

Peace, Fleming H. Reve 
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Lantern Slide Lectures 

In filling an order for a customer recently, we asked a large 
slide-maker what he had on the alcohol question. He replied: 
''Your slides are much better than anything I have." 

Another large slide-maker said he could sell hundreds of our 
slides if he had them. 

Both of these dealers know a good thing when they see it. 

The numerous requests we receive for permission to repro- 
duce these slides testify to their quality. 

That we cannot grant these requests because we have to be 
responsible for their scientific up-keep speaks for their reliability. 

The subjects covered by our complete list of slides, over lOO 
in number, include the effect of alcohol on: 

Muscle and Mental Working Ability 
Industrial Accidents and Incapacity 
Health, Sick Rates, Mortality 
Heredity and Family Degeneracy 
Economic affairs, such as the cost of Crime, In- 
sanity, Poverty and other Social burdens. 

Complete list and terms sent on application. 

The Scientific Temperance Federation 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Store Window Exhibit 

Where only window space can be secured, posters and models 
can be used to keep up a continuous interest for weeks by chang- 
ing the materials every few days. 

^'Reaching the People Where They Are" is a twelve-page, 
illustrated leaflet (price 5 cents) filled with suggestions for install- 
ing striking window exhibits. 

Send for further suggestion. 

The Scientific Temperance Federation 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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11 We Wm Pay You 
j to Represent Us 

HELP THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE, AND MAKE SOME 
MONEY FOR YOURSELF AT THE SAME TIML 

o TTI7E want honest, industrious, capable men and 
t V V women in every locality to take orders for 
our temperance literature, on commission. We 
have the most complete line of Temperance Sup- 
plies in the United States. We publish temperance 
papers for twenty-seven different states, giving all 
the local and national news of this great reform; 
the Anti-Saloon League Year Book for 1915, giv- 
ing the very latest statistics; on the temperance 
movement in each state In the Union; a wet 
and dry map of the United States, showing exactly 
what territory in each state is under Prohibition; 
besides hundreds of other books, booklets, pam- ^ 
phlets, posters, charts, postcards, "Vote Dry'' but- | 
J tons, etc We have something for the needs of | 
every locality. 

It will pay you to be first in your com- 
munity to take up this work. 



I Write today for terms, 

commission, etc. 

Address Literature Department, 






AMERICAN ISSUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Westerville, Ohio. 
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